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D R. GEORGE BERKELEY, the learged and ingenious biſhop 
of Cloyne in Ireland, was a native of that kingdom, and the ſon of 


WILLIAM BERKELEV of Thomaſtown, in the county of Kilkenny, 
whoſe father went over to Ireland after the Reſtoration (the family 
having ſuffered greatly for their loyalty to Charles .) and — ob- 
tained the colleQtorſhip of Belfaſt. 

Our author was born March 12, 1684, at Kilcrin near 'Thomas- 
town, received the firſt part of his education at Kilkenny ſchool un- 
der Dr. Hinton, and was admitted a penſioner of Trinity College, 
Dublin, at the age of fifteen, under the tuition of Dr. Hall. He 
was admitted fellow of that college June 9, 1707, having previouſly 
ſuſtained with honour the very trying examination, which the can- 
didates for that preferment are by the ſtatutes required to undergo. 


The firſt proof he gave of his literary abilities was Arithmetica 
 abſque Algebra aut Euclide demonſtrata, which from the preface he 
appears to have written before he was twenty years old, though he 
did not publiſh it till 1907. It is dedicated to Mr. Palliſer, ſon to 
the Archbiſhop of Caſhel, and is followed by a Mathematical Mif- 


cellany, containing ſome very ingenious obſervations and theorems in- 
a2 ſcribed 


» . & 
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ſcribed to his pupil Mr. Samuel Molyneaux, a gentleman of whom 
we ſhall have occaſion to make further mention preſently, and whoſe 
father was the celebrated friend and correſpondent of Mr. Locke. 


His Theory of Viſion was publiſhed in 1709, and the Principles of = 
human Knowledge appeared the year after. 'The airy viſions of ro- 
mances, to the reading of which he was much addicted, diſguſt at 
the books of metaphyſicks then received in the univerſity, and that 
inquiſitive attention to the operations of the mind which about this 
time was excited by the writings of Mr. Locke and Father Male- 
branche, probably gave birth to his diſbelief of the exiſtence of 


matter, (1) 
1 In 


(1) When the Principles of human Knowledge were firſt publiſhed, the ingenious au- 

thor ſent copies of the work to Dr. Clarke and Mr. Whiſton. What effect it pro- 
duced upon the latter, the reader may poſſibly be entertained with learning from 
his own words: Memoirs of Dr. Clarke, page 79—81. 


And perhaps it will not be here improper, by way of caution, to take notice of 
© the. pernicious conſequence ſuch metaphyſical ſubtilties have ſometimes had, even 
© againſt common ſenſe and common experience, as in the caſes of thoſe three famous 
© men, Monſ. Leibnitz, Mr. Locke, and Mr. Berkeley.—[ The firſt in his pre- 
« eſtabliſhed Harmony : the ſecond in the diſpute with Limborch about human Li- 
© -berty.]—And as to the third named, Mr. Berkeley, he publiſhed, A. D. 1710, at 
©: Dublin, this metaphyſick notion, that matter was not a real thing ; nay, that the 
common opinion of its reality was groundleſs, if not ridiculous. He was pleaſed to 
« ſend Dr. Clarke and myſelf, each of us, a book. After we had both peruſed it, I 
went to Dr. Clarke, and diſcourſed with him about it to this effect; that I, being 
not a metaphyſician, was not able to anſwer Mr. Berkeley's ſubtile premiſes, though 
I did not at all believe his abſurd concluſion. I therefore deſired that he, Who was 
« deep in ſuch ſubtilties, but did not appear to believe Mr. Berkeley's concluſions, 
£ would anſwer him: which taſk he declined. I ſpeak not theſe things with inten= 

tion to reproach either Mr. Locke or Dean Berkeley,—I own the latter's great 
18 r ben c abilities 
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In 1712, the principles inculcated in Mr. Locke's Two Treatiſes 
of Government ſeem to have turned his attention to the doctrine of 
paſſive obedience ; in ſupport of which he printed the ſubſtance of 
three Common-places delivered by him that year in the college cha- 
pel, a work which afterwards had nearly done him ſome injury in 
his fortune. For, being preſented by Mr. Molyneaux above-men- 
tioned to their late majeſties, then Prince and Princeſs of Wales 
(whoſe ſecretary Mr. Molyneaux had been at Hanover) he was by 
them recommended to lord Galway for ſome preferment in the church 
of Ireland. But lord Galway, having heard of thoſe ſermons, repre- 
ſented him as a Jacobite; an impreſſion which Mr. Molyneaux, as 
ſoon as he was appriſed of it, took care to remove from the minds 
of their highnefſes by producing the work in queſtion, and ſhewing 


© abilities in other parts of learning; and to his noble deſign of ſettling a College 
in or near the Weſt Indies, for the inſtruction of the natives in civil arts and in 
« the principles of Chriſtianity, I heartily wiſh all poſſible ſucceſs. It is the pre- 
< tended metaphyſick ſcience itſelf, derived from the ſceptical diſputes of the Greek 
© philoſophers, not thoſe particular great men who have been unhappily impoſed on 
c by it, that I complain of. Accordingly when the famous Milton had a mind to 
© repreſent the vain reaſonings of wicked ſpirits in Hades, he deſcribed it by their 
« endleſs train of metaphyſicks, thus : | 


Others apart ſat on à hill. retired,” &c. 
Par. Loſt, II. 557 —561. 


Many years after this, at Mr. Addiſon's inſtance, there was a meeting of Drs. 
Clarke and Berkeley to diſcuſs this ſpeculative point ; and great hopes were enter- 
| tained from the conference, The parties, however, ſeparated without being able to 
come to any agreement. Dr. B. declared himſelf not well ſatisfied with the conduct 
of his antagoniſt on the occaſion, who, though he could not anſwer, had not can- 
dour enough to own himſelf convinced. But the complaints of diſputants againſt 
each other, eſpecially on ſubjects of this abſtruſe nature, ſhould be heard with ſuſ- 
picion. | | | 
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that it contained nothing but principles of loyalty to. the preſent 
happy eſtabliſhment. This was the firſt occaſion of our author's be- 
ing known to Queen Caroline. 


In February 1713, he croſſed the water, and publiſhed in Lon- 
don a further defence of his celebrated ſyſtem of immaterialiſm, in 
Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. Acuteneſs of parts and 


a beautiful imagination were ſo conſpicuous in his writings, that his 
reputation was now eſtabliſhed, and his company was courted, even 


where his opinions did not find admiſſion. Two gentlemen of op- 


poſite principles concurred in introducing him to the acquaintance 


of the learned and the great ; Sir Richard Steele and Dr. Swift. 
He wrote ſeveral papers in the Guardian for the former, and at 


his houſe became acquainted with Mr. Pope, with whom he con- 


tinued to live in ſtrict friendſhip during his life. Dean Swift, be- 
ſides lord Berkeley of Stratton (to whom our author dedicated his 


laſt publiſhed dialogues between Hylas aud Philonous) and other va- 
luable acquaintance, recommended him to the celebrated earl of Pe- 


terborough, who being appointed embaſſador to the king of Sicily 
and to the other Italian ſtates, took Mr. Berkeley with him in qua- 


lity of chaplain and ſecretary, in November 1713. 


At Tad, his Jordſhiy's well known aQivity induced him to 
diſencumber himſelf of his chaplain and the greateſt part of his re- 


tinue, whom he left in that town for upwards of three months, 


while he diſcharged the buſineſs of his embaſſy in Sicily, as our au- 
thor informs his friend Pope in the concluſion of a complimentary 
letter addreſſed to that poet on the Rape of the Lock, dated Leg- 


horn, May 1, 1714 [t may not be amiſs to record a little inci- 


dent that befel Mr. Berkeley in this city, with the relation of which 
_ he 
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he uſed ſometimes to - make himſelf merry among his friends. Ba- 
fil Kennett, the author of the Roman Antiquities, was then chap- 
lain to the Engliſh factory at Leghorn, the only place in Italy where 
the Engliſh ſervice is tolerated by the government, which favour had 
lately been obtained from the Grand Duke at the particular inſtance 
of Queen Anne. This gentleman requeſted Mr. Berkeley to preach 
for him one Sunday. The day following, as Berkeley was ſitting 
in his chamber, a proceſſion of prieſts ia ſurplices, and with all other 
formalities, entered the room, and without taking the leaſt notice of 
the wondering inhabitant, marched quite round it, muttering certain 
prayers, His fears immediately ſuggeſted to him,, that this. could be no. 
'*other than a viſit from the Inquiſition, who had heard of his officiat- 
ing before heretics without licence, the day before. As ſoon as they 
were gone, he ventured with much caution to inquire into the cauſe 
of this extraordinary appearance, and was happy to be informed, 
that this was the ſeaſon appointed by the Romith calendar for ſolemnly 
bleſſing the houſes of all good catholics from rats and other vermin; a 
piece of e which changed his terror into mirth. 


He returned to England with lord Peterborough in Auguſt 1714; 
(2) ) and his hopes of preferment through this channel expiring with 
the fall of Qucen Anne's miniftry, he ſome time after embraced an 


(2) In Auguſt 1714] Towards the cloſe of this year he had a fever; in deſcrib- 
ing the event of which to his friend Swift, Dr. Arbuthnott cannot forbear indulging 
a little of that pleaſantry on Berkeley's ſyſtem, with which it has frequently ſince 
been treated by ſuch as could not, or Would not, be at the pains. to acquire a tho- 
rough knowledge of it. October 19, 1714, Doe philoſopher Berkeley bas now. 
6. the idea of bealth, which was very hard to produce in him; for he had an 'ides of a 


«. ftrange fever on him fo: ſtrong, that. it was very hard to deſtroy it by introducing | 
a Contrary, one.“ | 


advantageous 
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edihntajvon offer made him by Dr. St. George Aſhe, biſhop of 


Clogher, and late Provoſt of Trinity College, Dublin, of accompany- 
ing his ſon, Mr. Aſhe (who was heir to a very” conſiderable property) 
in a tour through ans te N 


At Parks,” having now more leifure than when he firſt paſſed through 
that city, Mr. Berkeley took care to pay his reſpeQs to his rival in 
metaphyſical ſagacity, the illuſtrious Pere Malebranche. He found 
this ingenious father in his cell, cooking in a ſmall pipkin a medi- 
cine for a diſorder with which he was then troubled, an inflamma- 
tion on the lungs. The converſation naturally turned on our author's 
ſyſtem, of which the other had received ſome knowledge from a 
tranſlation juſt publiſhed. But the iſſue of this debate proved tragical 
to poor Malebranche.—In the heat of diſputation he raiſed his voice 
fo high, and gave way ſo freely to the natural impetuoſity of a man 
of parts and a Frenchman, that he brought on himſelf a violent 
encreaſe of his diſorder, which carried him off a few days after 


In this ſecond excurſion abroad Mr. Berkeley employed upwards 
of four years; and beſides all thoſe places which are uſually viſited 
by travellers in what is called the grand touk, his curioſity carried 
him to ſome that are leſs frequented. In particular he travelled over 
Apulia, (from which he wrote an accurate and entertaining account 
of the tarantula to Dr. Freind) Calabria, and the whole iſland of 
Sicily. This laſt country engaged his attention ſo ſtrongly, that he 
had with great induſtry compiled very conſiderable materials for a 
natural hiſtory of the iſland : but, by an unfortunate accident, theſe, 
together with a journal of his tranſactions there, were loſt in the 


paſſage to Naples; nor could he be prevailed upon afterwards to re- 


* He died October 13, 1715. Dict. hiſt. portatif d' Advocat. 


collect 


0 
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collet and commit thoſe curious particulars again to paper. What 
an injury the literary world has ſuſtained by this miſchance, may in 
part be collected from the ſpecimen. he has left of his talent for 
lively deſcription, in his letter to Mr. Pope concerning the iſland of 
Inarime (now Iſchia, in the bay of Naples) dated Naples, October 
22, 1717; and in another from the ſame city to Dr. Arbuthnot, 
giving an account of an eruption of mount Veſuvius, which he had 
the good fortune to have more than one 9 of examining 
** minutely. 


On his way homeward, he drew up at Lyons a curious tract De 
motu, which he ſent to the royal academy of ſciences at Paris, the 
ſubject being propoſed by that aſſembly, and committed it to the 
preſs ſhortly after his arrival in London in 1721. But from theſe 
abſtruſe ſpeculations he was drawn away for a while by the huma- 
nity of his temper and concern for the public welfare, It is well 
known ' what miſeries the nation was plunged into by the fatal South 
Sea ſcheme in 1720. Mr. Berkeley felt for his country and Britiſh 
neighbours groaning under theſe calamitous diſtreſſes, and in that 
ſpirit - employed his talents in writing An Efſay towards preventing 
the Ruin of Great Britain, printed London 1721. 

His travels had now ſo far improved his natural politeneſs, and 

added ſuch charms to his converſation, that he found a ready ad- 
miſſion into the beſt company in London. Among the reſt, Mr. Pope 
introduced him to lord Burlington, who conceived a high eſteem for 
him on account of his great taſte and ſkill in architecture, an art of 
which his lordſhip was an excellent judge and patron, and which 
Mr. Berkeley had made his particular ſtudy while in Italy. By this 
| nobleman he was recom mended to the duke of Grafton, lord lieute- 
e b nant 
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nant of Ireland, who took him over to Ireland as one of his chaplains 


in 1721, after he had been abſent from his native country more than 
ſix years. He had been elected a ſenior fellow of his college in July 


1717, and now took the degrees of — and doctor in deiner. No- 
vember 4 * 


The year following, his fortune received a conſiderable enceeaſs from 
a very unexpected event. On his firſt going to London in the year 
1713, dean Swift introduced him to the family of Mrs. Eſther Van- 
homrigh, (the celebrated Vaneſſa) and took him often to dine at her 
houſe. Some years before her death, this lady removed to Ireland, and 
fixed her refidence at Cell-bridge, a pleaſant village in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin, moſt probably with a view of often enjoying the company 
of a man, for whom ſhe ſeems to have entertained a very fingular at- 
tachment. But finding herſelf totally diſappointed in this expeAation, 
and diſcovering the dean's connection with Stella, ſhe was ſo enraged at 
his infidelity, that ſhe altered her intention of making him her heir, 
and left the whole of her fortune, amounting to near 8000l. to be di- 
vided equally between two gentlemen whom ſhe named her executors, 
Mr. Marſhal, a lawyer, afterwards Mr. Juſtice _ and Dr. Berke- 
ley, S. F. T. C. D. The doctor received the news of this bequeſt from 
Mr. Marſhal with great ſurpriſe, as he had never once ſeen the lady 
who had honoured him with ſuch a proof of her eſteem, from the time 
of his return to Ireland to her death. 


In the diſcharge IPOD of his truſt as executor, he had an oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing he by no means adopted the ſentiments of his bene- 
factreſs with regard to Swift, Several letters, that had paſſed between 
Cadenus and Vaneffa, falling into his hands, he committed them im- 
mediately to the flames; not becauſe there was any thing criminal in 

them; 
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them; for he Rohbenth aſſured Dr. Delany (3) and ir of the 
Anery but he obſerved a warmth in the lady's ſtile, which deli- 
cacy required him to conceal from the public. Dr. Berkeley, it ſeems, 
was not appriſed of a ſtrong proof this exaſperated female had juſt 
given, how little regard ſhe herſelf retained for the virtue of delicacy. 
On her death bed, ſhe delivered to Mr. Marſhal a copy, in her 
own hand-writing, of the entire correſpondence between herſelf and 
the dean, with a ſtrict injunction to publiſh it immediately after her 
deceaſe. What prevented the execution of this requeſt, cannot now 
be affirmed with certainty : poſſibly the executor did not care to 
draw on himſelf the laſh of that pen, from which a particular friend 
of his had lately ſmarted ſo ſeverely. Some years after the dean's 
death, Mr. Marſhal had ſerious thoughts of fulfilling the intention - 
of Vaneſſa, With this view, he ſhewed the letters to ſeveral perſons | 
of his acquaintance, without any injunction of ſecrecy : which may 
account for the extracts of them that have lately got into print. 
The affair however was protracted, till the death of judge Marſhal 
put a ſtop to it entirely. The letters are ſtill in being: and when- 
ever curioſity or avarice ſhall draw them into public light, it is 
probable they will be found after all to be as trifling and as inno- 
cent as thoſe which our author ſaw and ſuppreſſed. 


May 18, 1724, Dr. Berkeley reſigned his fellowſhip, being promot- 
ed by his patron the duke of Grafton to the deanery of Derry, worth 
' 1100]. per annum. In the interval between this removal and his 
return from abroad, his mind had been employed in conceiving that 
benevolent project, which alone entitles him to as much honour as all 
his learned labours have procured him, the Scheme for converting the 
ſavage Americans to Chriſtianity, by a College to be erected in the Sum- 


(3) dee Delany” S Obſervations on — 8 Remarks. * Mr. Betteſworth. 
b 2 mer 
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mer iſlands, otherwiſe called the iſles of Bermuda. He publiſhed a pro- 
poſal (4) for this purpoſe, London 1725, and offered to reſign his 
ER own 


(4) 4 Propoſal for converting the ſavage Americans] With this propoſal he carried 
a letter of recommendation from dean Swift to lord Carteret, lieutenant of Ireland, 
which deſerves a place here, both becauſe it contains a number of particulars of our 
author's life, and is beſides a proof, as well of * friendly temper of the writer, 
as of his politeneſs and addreſs. 


l September 3. 1724.— There is a gentleman of this 3 juſt gone for England : 
it is Dr. George Berkeley, dean of Derry, the beſt preferment among us, being 
© worth about 11o00l. a year. He takes the Bath in his way to London, and will 
of courſe attend your excellency, . and be preſented I ſuppoſe by his friend my 
© Jord Burlington: and, becauſe I believe you will chuſe out ſome very idle minutes 
to read this letter, perhaps you may not be ill entertained with ſome account of 
„the man and his errand, He was a fellow in the univerſity here; and going to 
. England very young, about thirteen years ago, he became the founder of a ſect 
* there, called the Immaterialiſts, by the force of a very curious book on that ſubject: 
Dr. Smalridge and many other eminent perſons were his proſelytes. J ſent him ſe- 
'© cretary and chaplain to Sicily with my lord Peterborough ; and upon his lord- 
© ſhip's return, Dr. Berkeley ſpent above ſeven years in travelling over moſt parts of 
Europe, but chiefly through every corner of Italy, Sicily and other iſlands. When 
© he came back to England, he found ſo many friends, that he was effectually re- 
© commended to the duke of Grafton, by whom he was lately made dean of Derry. 
© Your excellency will be frighted when I tell you, all this is but an introduction; 
for I am now to mention his errand. He is an abſolute philoſopher with regard 
© to money, titles, and power, ; and for three years. paſt hath been ſtruck with a 
notion of founding an univerſity at Bermuda, by a charter from the crown. He 
| © hath ſeduced ſeveral of the hopefulleſt young clergymen and others here, many of 
them well provided for, and all of them in the faireſt way of preferment : but in 
England his conqueſts are greater, and I doubt will ſpread very far this winter. He 
_ ©. ſhewed me a little tract which- he deſigns to publiſh, and there your excellency 
« will fee his whole ſcheme of a life academico-philoſophical (1 ſhall make you re- 
member what you were) of a college founded for. Indian ſcholars and miſſionaries, 
2 where he moſt exorbitantly propoſeth a whole hundred pounds a year for himſelf, 
« my 
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own opulent preferment, and to dedicate the remainder of his life 
to the inſtructing the youth in America, on the moderate ſubſiſtence 
of 100l. yearly. Such was the force of this diſintereſted example, 
ſupported by the eloquence of an enthuſiaſt for the good of man- 
kind, that three junior fellows of Trinity College, Dablin, the re- 
verend William Thompſon, Jonathan Rogers, and James King, maſters 
of arts, conſented to take their fortunes with the author of the pro- 
ject, and to exchange for a ſettlement in the Atlantic ocean at 40l. 
per annum, all their proſpects at home; and that too at a time, when 
a fellowſhip of Dublin College was ſuppoſed to place the poſſeſſor in 
a very fair point of view for attracting the notice of his ſuperiors 
both in the church and ſtate. 


Dr. Berkeley however was not ſo ill acquainted with the world, as to 
reſt the ſucceſs of his application to the miniſtry entirely on the hope 
his ſcheme afforded of promoting national honour and the cauſe of 
| Chriſtianity : his arguments were drawn from the more alluring to- 
pic of preſent advantage to the government, Having with much 
induſtry acquired an accurate knowledge of the value of certain 
lands (5) in the iſland of St. Chriſtopher s, yielded by France to 

Great 


"0 forty pounds for a fellow, and ten for a ſtudent, His heart will break, if his 
* deanery be not taken from him, and left to your excellency's diſpoſal. I diſ- 
courage him by the coldneſs of courts and miniſters, who will interpret all this as 
impoſſible and a viſion; but nothing will do. And therefore I do humbly entreat 
your excellency either to uſe ſuch perſuaſions as will keep one of the firſt men in 
« this kingdom for learning and virtue quite at home, or aſſiſt him by your eredit 
© to compaſs his romantic deſign, which however is' very noble and generous, and 
directly proper for a Ne paring of your excellent education to encourage.” 


(5) n lands in St. Chri iſtopber” s] © The iſland of St. Chriſtopher's; | faith An- 
derſon, 


— 
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Great Britain at the treaty of Utrecht, which were then to be 
ſold for the public uſe, he undertook to raiſe from them a much 
greater ſum than was expected, and propoſed that a part of the 
purchaſe money ſhould be applied to the erecting of his college. He 
found means, by the aſſiſtance of a Venetian of diſtinction, the Abbe 
| Gualteri (or Altieri) with whom he had formed an acquaintance j in Italy, 
to carry this propoſal directly to king George J. (6) who laid his 
commands on Sir Robert Walpole to introduce and conduct it through 
the houſe of commons. His majeſty was further pleaſed to grant 
a charter for erecting a college by the name of St. Paul's college 
in Bermuda, to conſiſt of a preſident and nine fellows, who were 
obliged to maintain and educate Indian ſcholars at the rate of 16l. 


derſon, Hiſtory of Commerce, Vol. II. having been ſettled on the very ſame day 
„and year by both England and F rance, A. D. 1625, was divided equally between 
© the two nations. The Engliſh were twice driven out from thence by the French, 
and as often re- poſſeſſed themſelves of it. But at length, in the year 1702, gene- 
ral Coddrington, governor of the Leeward iſlands, upon advice received that war 
was declared by England againſt France, attacked the French part of the iſland, 
and maſtercd it with very little trouble. Ever ſince which time, that fine iſland 
has been ſolely poſſeſſed by Great Britain, having been formally conceded to us 
© by the treaty of Utrecht.” The lands therefore, which had belonged to the French 
planters, by this ceſſion became the property of his Britannic Majeſty, The firſt 
_ propoſals for purchaſing theſe lands were made to the Lords of Trade in 1717: ſee 
Journal of the Britiſh Commons. After which, the affair ſeems to have been forgot- 
ten, till it was mentioned by Berkeley to Sir Robert Walpole i in 1726. 


(6) To king 3 . It was the cuſtom I this prince to unbend his mind in 
the evening by collecting together a company of philoſophical foreigners, who diſ- | 
courſed in an eaſy and familiar manner with each other, entirely unreſtrained by the 
preſence of his Majeſty, who generally walked: about, or ſat in a retired part of the 
chamber. One of this ſele&t company was Altieri; and this gave him an opportu- 
nity of laying his friend's propoſal before the King. 
Fl per 
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per annum for each. The firſt preſident, Dr. George Berkeley, and 
firſt three fellows named in the charter (being the gentlemen above- 
mentioned) were licenſed to hold their preferments in theſe kingdoms 
till the expiration of one year and a half after their arrival in Ber- 
muda, The Commons, May 11, 1726, voted, © That an humble 
* addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, that out of the lands in St. 
« Chriſtopher's, yielded by France to Great Britain by the treaty of 
„Utrecht, his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to make ſuch grant 
for the uſe of the preſident and fellows of bo college of St. Paul, 
jn Bermuda, as his majeſty ſhall think proper.” The ſum of 20,0001. 
was accordingly promiſed by the miniſter, and ſeveral private ſub- 
ſcriptions were immediately raiſed for promoting © ſo pious an un- 
* dertaking,” as it is ſtyled in the king's anſwer (7) to this addreſs. 
Such a proſpect of ſucceſs in the favourite object of his heart drew | 
from our author a beautiful copy of verſes (8), in which another age 
perhaps will acknowledge the old conjunction of the prophetic cha- 
raQer with that of the poet to have again taken place. | 


In the mean time, the dean entered into a marriage, Auguſt 1, 
1728, with Anne, the eldeſt daughter of the right honourable John 
Forſter, ſpeaker of the Iriſh houſe of commons. This engage- 
ment however was ſo far from being any obſtruction to his grand 
undertaking, that he actually ſet ſail in the execution of it for 
Rhode ifland about the middle of September following. He carried 
with him his lady, a Miſs Handcock, Mr. Smilert an ingenious painter, 
two gentlemen of fortune, Meſſ. James and Dalton, a pretty large 
ſum of money of his own property, and a collection of books for 


(7) Commons Journal, May. 16, 1726. 
(8) See Verſes (Vol. II. ) ſubjoined to Propoſal for planting churches, &c. 


the 
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the uſe of his intended library. He directed his courſe to Rhode 
iſland, which lay neareſt to Bermuda, with a view of purchaſing 
lands on the adjoining continent as eſtates for the ſupport of his 
college; having a poſitive promiſe from thoſe in power, that the par- 
liamentary grant ſhould be paid him as ſoon as ever ſuch. lands 
ſhould be pitched upon and agreed for. The dean took up his 
reſidence at Newport in Rhode iſland, where his preſence was a 
great relief to a clergyman of the church of England eſtabliſhed in 
thoſe parts, as he preached every Sunday, and was indefatigable in 


paſtoral labours during the whole time of his ay deen which was 
near two . e | | 


— 


X * % * * 
Ann ' 94 4 
12 


When eſtates had been agreed for, it was fully expected that the 
public money would, according to grant, be immediately paid as the 
purchaſe of them. But the miniſter had never heartily embraced the 
Project, and parliamentary influence had by this time interpoſed, in 
order to divert the grant into another channel. The ſale of the 
lands in St. Chriſtopher 8, it was found, would produce 90,000. Of 
this ſum 80,000l. (9) was deſtined to pay the marriage portion of 
the Princeſs Royal, on her nuptials with the Prince of Orange: the 
remainder general Oglethorpe (1 o) had intereſt enough in parliament 
to obtain for the purpoſe of carrying over and ſettling foreign and 
other proteſtants in his new colony of Georgia in America. The 
project indeed of the truſtees for eſtabliſhing this colony appears to 
have been equally humane and diſintereſted; but it is much to be 
lamented, that it ſhould interfere with another of more extenſive and 
laſting utility; which, if it had taken effect BY. the education of t the 


(9) Commons LM May IO, 1733. 


- (36) Ibid. The n paid dean B. the compliment of aſking his conſent to this 


17 


application of the money, before he moved for it in parliament. 1999 _— 
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youth of New England and other colonies, we may venture with 
great appearance of reaſon to affirm, would have planted ſuch prin- 
ciples of religion and loyalty among them, as might have gone a 
good way towards preventing the preſent — troubles in that 
part of the world. But to proceed : F 
1 

After having received various ne biſhop Gibſon, at that time 
biſhop of London (in whoſe dioceſe all the Weſt Indies are included) 
applying to Sir Robert Walpole, then at the head of the treaſury, 
was favoured at length with the following very honeſt anſwer: 
If you put this queſtion to me,” ſays Sir Robert,“ as a miniſter, I 
* muſt and can aſſure you, that the money ſhall moſt undoubtedly 
abe paid as ſoon as ſuits with public convenience: but if you aſk 
me as a friend, whether dean Berkeley ſhould continue in Ame- 
rica, expecting the payment of 20,0001. I adviſe him by all means 
* to e home to Europe, and to give up his preſent expecta- 
tions.“ The dean being informed of this conference by his good 
friend the biſhop, and thereby fully convinced that the bad policy of 
one great man had rendered abortive a ſcheme, whereon he had 
expended much of his private fortune, and more than ſeven years of 
the prime of his life, returned to Europe, Before he left Rhode 
iſland, he diſtributed what books he had brought with him among 
the clergy of that province; and immediately after his arrival in Lon- 
don, he returned all the private ſubſcriptions that had been advanced for 
the ſupport of his —— 


* . 1732, be preached. before the Society for the propa- 
gation af the goſpel in foreign parts a Sermon, ſince printed at their 
deſire; wherein, from his own knowledge of the ſtate of religion in 
America, he offers many uſeful hints towards promoting the noble pur- 


poles for which that ſociety was founded, | 
Vol. I. C The 
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The ſame year, he gave a more conſpicuous proof that he had 
not miſpent the time he had been confined on the other ſide of the 
Atlantic, by producing to the world The Minute Philoſopher, a maſterly 


performance, wherein he purſues the Freethinker through the various 


charaQers of atheiſt, libertine, enthuſiaſt, ſcorner, critic, metaphyſician, 
fataliſt, and ſceptic ; and very happily employs againſt him ſeveral new 
weapons, drawn from the ſtore-houſe of his own ingenious ſyſtem of 
philoſophy. It is written in a ſeries of dialogues on the model of 

Plato, a philofopher whom he ſtudied particularly, and whoſe man- 
ner he is thought to have copied with more ſucceſs than any other 


_ that ever attempted to imitate him. 


We have already related by what means, and upon what occaſion, 
Dr. Berkeley had firſt the honour of being known to Queen Caro- 
line. This princeſs delighted much in attending to philoſophical con- 
yerſations between learned and ingenious men; for which purpoſe 
ſhe had, when princeſs of Wales, appointed a particular day in the 
week, when the moſt eminent for literary abilities at that time in 
England were invited to attend her Royal Highneſs in the evening: 
a practice which ſhe continued after her acceſſion to the throne. Of 

this company were doctors Clarke, Hoadley, Berkeley and Sherlock. 
Clarke and Berkeley were generally conſidered as principals in the 
debates that aroſe upon thoſe occaſions; and Hoadley adhered to the 
former, as Sherlock did to the latter. Hoadley was no friend to our 
author: he affected to conſider his philoſophy and his Bermuda pro- 


ject as the reveries of a viſionary. Sherlock (who was afterwards 


biſhop of London) on the other hand warmly eſpouſed his cauſe; 
and particularly, when the Minute Philoſopher came out, he carried 
a copy of it to the queen, and left it to her majeſty to determine, 
whether ſuch a work could be the production of a diſordered under- 


ſtanding. 
| After 
15 
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Aſter dean Berkeley's return from Rhode iſland, the queen often 
commanded his attendance to diſcourſe with him on what he had 
obferved worthy of notice in America, His agreeable and inſtructive 
converſation engaged that diſcerning princeſs ſo much in his favour, 
that. the rich deanery of Down in Ireland falling vacant, he was at 
her deſire named to it, and the king's letter actually came over for 
his appointment. But his friend lord Burlington having neglected to 
notify the royal intentions in proper time to the duke of Dorfet, 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland, his excellency was ſo offended at this 
diſpoſal of the richeſt deanery in Ireland without his concurrence, 
that it was thought proper not to preſs the matter any further. Her 
majeſty upon this declared, that ſince they would not ſuffer Dr. 
Berkeley to be a dean in Ireland, he ſhould be a 5:/bop : and accord- 
ingly, in 1734, the biſhopric of Cloyne becoming vacant, he was 
by letters patent, dated March 17, promoted to that ſee, and was 
conſecrated at St. Paul's church in Dublin, on the 19th of May fol- 
lowing, by Theophilus archbiſhop of Caſhel, aſſiſted by the biſhops 
of Raphoe and Killaloe. 


His lordſhip repaired immediately to his manſe-houſe at Cloyne, 
where he conſtantly reſided (except one winter that he attended the 
buſineſs of parliament in Dublin) and applied himſelf with vigour to 
the faithful diſcharge of all epiſcopal duties. He revived in his dioceſe 
the uſeful office of rural dean, which had gone into difuſe , viſited 
frequently parochially ; and confirmed in the ſeveral parts of his ſee. 


| He continued his ſtudies however with unabated attention, and 


about this time engaged in a controverſy with the mathematicians 
of Great Britain and Ireland, which made a good deal of noiſe in 


the literary world. The occaſion was this: Mr. Addiſon had given 
c 2 the 
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the biſhop an account of their common friend Dr. Garth's' behaviour 
in his laſt illneſs, which was equally unpleaſing to both thoſe excel- 
lent advocates. for revealed religion. For when Mr. Addiſon went 
to ſee the doctor, and began to diſcourſe with him ſeriouſly about 
preparing for his approaching diſſolution, the other made anſwer, 
* Surely, Addiſon, I have good reaſon not to believe thoſe trifles, 
„ ſince my friend Dr. Halley, who has dealt ſo much in demonſtra- 
tion, has aſſured me, that the doctrines of Chriſtianity are incom- 
« prehenſible, and the religion itfelf an impoſture.” The biſhop 
therefore took arms againſt this redoubtable dealer in demonſtration, 
and addreſſed The Analy to him, with a view of ſhewing, that myſ- 
teries in faith were unjuſtly objected to by mathematicians, who 
admitted much greater myſteries, ' and even falſchoods, in ſcience, 
of which he endeavoured to prove that the doctrine of fluxions fur- 
niſhed an eminent example. Such an attack upon what had hither- 
to been looked upon as impregnable produced a number of warm 
anſwers, to which the biſhop replied once or twice. 


From this controverſy he turned his thoughts to ſubjects of more 
apparent utility; and his Queries propoſed for the good of Ireland, firſt 
printed in 1735, his Dzſcourſe addreſſed to Magiſtrates [11], which came 
out the year following, and his Maxims concerning Patriotiſm, publiſh- 
ed in 1750, are equally monuments of his knowledge of mankind, 
and of his zeal for the ſervice of true religion and his country. 


In 1745, during the Scots rebellion, his lordſhip addreſſed à letter to 
the Roman Catholics of his dioceſe; and in 1749, another to the clergy of 
that perſuaſion in Ireland, under the title of A Word to the Wiſe, written 

[11] Occaſioned by an impious ſociety called Blafters, which this pamphlet put a ſtop 
to. He expreſſed his ſentiments on the ſame occaſion in the houſe of lords, the only time 


he ever ſpoke there. The ſpeech was received with much applauſe. 
„ Te with 


— 
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with ſo much candour and moderation as well as good ſenſe, that thoſe 
' gentlemen, highly to their own honour, in the Dublin Journal of Novem- 
ber 18, 1749, thought fit to return © their ſincere and hearty thanks to 
* the worthy author; aſſuring him, that they are determined to comply 
with every particular recommended in his addreſs, to the utmoſt of 
„their power.“ They add, that © in every page it contains a proof of 
< the author's extenſive charity; his views are only towards the public 
good; the means he preſcribeth are eaſily complied with; and his man- 
« ner of treating perſons in their circumſtances ſo very ſingular, that they 
- plainly ſhew the good man, the polite gentleman, and the true patriot.” 
A character this, which was ſo entirely his lordſhip's due, that in the 
year 1745 that excellent judge of merit, and real friend to Ireland, the 
late lord Cheſterfield, as ſoon as he was advanced to the government, of 
his own motion wrote to inform him, that the ſee of Clogher, then va- 
cant, the value of which was double that of Cloyne, was at his ſervice. 
This offer our biſhop, with 1 many expreſſions of thankfulneſs declined. 
He had enough already to ſatisfy all his wiſhes; and agreeably to the na- 
tural warmth of his temper, he had conceived 5 high an idea of the bea u- 
ties of Cloyne, that Mr. Pope had once almoſt determined to make a viſit 
to Ireland on purpoſe to ſee a place, which his friend had painted out to 
him with all the brilliancy of colouring, and which yet to common eyes 


profents nothing that is very worthy of attention. 


The cloſe of a life diva devoted to the good of mankind was anſwer- 
able to the beginning of it; the biſhop's laſt years being employed in en- 


quiring _ the virtues of a medicine, whereof he had himſelf experi- 
enced the good effects in the relief of a nervous cholic, brouglit on him 


by his ſedentary courſe of living, and grown to that height, that, in his 
own words, it rendered life a burden to him, the more fo, as his pains 
were exaſperated by exerciſe.” This medicine was no other than the 


celebrated Tar-water z his thoughts upon which ſubject he firſt commu- 
nicated 


I 
— 
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nicated to the world in the year 1744, in a treatiſe entitled Siris, à Chain 
of Philoſophical Reflections and Enquiries concerning the Virtues of Tar- 
water, The author has been heard to declare, that this work coſt him 
more time and pains than any other he had ever been engaged i in; a cir- 
cumſtance that will not appear ſurpriſing to ſuch as ſhall | give themſelves 
the trouble of examining into the extent of erudition that is there diſ- 


played. It is indeed a chain, which, like that of the Poet, reaches from 
earth to heaven, conducting the reader by an almoſt imperceptible gra- 


dation from the phænomena of tar- water, through the depths of the an- 
cient philoſophy, to the fublimeſt _ myſtery of the chriſtian re 1gion. It 


underwent a ſecond impreſſ on in 1747, and was followed by Farther 


Thoughts on Tar-water, publiſhed in 1752. This was his laſt perfor 


mance for the preſs, and he ſurvived it but a ſhort time. 


In July 1752 he removed, though Oy in a bad ſtate of health, with 


Bis lady and family to Oxford, in order to ſuperintend the education of 


one (13) of his ſons, then newly admitted a ſtudent at Chriſt- church. 
He had' taken a fixed reſolution to ſpend the remainder of his days in 
this city, with a view of indulging the paſl on for a learned retirement, 


[12]: He was carried from his Mnötug on the Engliſh ſhore in a horſe-litter to Oxford. 
[13] This gentleman, George Berkeley, ſeeond ſon of the biſhop, proceeded A. M. 


January. 26, 1759, took holy orders, and in Auguſt following was preſented. to the vicar- 


age of Bray in Berkfhire, The late archbiſhop Secker, who had a high reſpect. for the 
father's character, honoured the ſon with his patronage. and friendſhip, both at the univer- 


_  fity and afterwards. By his favour Dr. Berkeley is now poſſeſſed of a canonry of Canter- 


bury, the chancellorſhip of the collegiate church of Brecknock, and (by exchange for the 
vicarage of Bray) of the vicarage of Cookham, Berks: to which was added lately, by 
the dean and chapter of Canterbury, the viearage of Eaſt Peckham, Kent. He took the 
degree of L. L. D. February 12, 1768. In the year 1760, he married the daughter of 
the Reverend Mr. F rinſham,, rector of White-Walcham, Berks, and by this Kr bath 


bad iſſue two ſons. 
which 
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which had ever ſtrongly poſſeſſed his mind, and was lone of the motives 
that led him to form his Bermuda project. But as no body could be 
more ſenſible than his lordſhip of the impropriety of a biſhop's non-reſi- 
dence, he previouſly endeavoured to exchange his high preferment for 
ſome canonry or headſhip at Oxford. Failing of ſucceſs in this, he actu- 
ally wrote over to the ſecretary of ſtate, to requeſt that he might have 
_ permiſſion to reſign his biſhopric, worth at that time at leaſt 1400l. per 
annum. So uncommon a petition excited his majeſty's curioſity to en- 
quire who was the extraordinary man that preferred it : being told that 
it was his old acquaintance Dr. Berkeley, he declared that he ſhould dic 


a biſhop in ſpite of himſelf, but gave him my liberty to reſide where he 
pleaſed. | 


The biſhop's laſt act before he left Cloyne was to ſign a leaſe of the de- 
meſne lands in that neighbourhood, to be renewed yearly at the rent of 
200]. which ſum he directed to be diſtributed every year, until his re- 
turn, among poor houſe-keepers of Cloyne, Youghal, and Aghadda. 


At Oxford he lived highly reſpected by the learned members of that 
great univerſity, till the hand of providence unexpectedly deprived them 
of the pleaſure and advantage derived from his reſidence among them. 
On Sunday evening January 14, 1753, as he was ſitting. in the midſt of 
his family, liſtening to a ſermon of Dr. Sherlock's which his lady was 
reading to him, he was ſeized with what the phyſicians termed a palſy in 
the heart, and inſtantly expired. The accident was fo ſudden, that his 
body was quite cold and his joints ſtiff, before it was diſcovered ; as the 
biſhop lay on a couch, and ſeemed to be aſleep, till his daughter, on pre- 
ſenting him with a diſh of tea, firſt perceived his inſenſibility. His re- 
mains were interred at Chriſt-church, Oxford, where there is an elegant 
marble monument erected to his memory by his lady, who is till living, 


and had during her marriage brought him three ſons and one daughter. 
As 


rather than ſuffer the poor of the town to remain unemployed. 
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As to his perſon, he was a handſome man, with a countenance full of 
meaning and benignity, remarkable for great ſtrength of limbs, and, till 


his ſedentary life impaired it, of a very robuſt conſtitution. He was how- 
ever often troubled with the hypochondria, and latterly with that ner- 


vous cholic mentioned above. 


At t Cloyne he conſtantly roſe between three and 125 o'clock in i the 


morning, and ſummoned his family to a leſſon on the baſe-viol from an 


[talian maſter he kept in the houſe for the inſtruQion of his children; 

though the biſhop himſelf had no ear for muſic. He ſpent the reſt of 
the morning, and often a great part of the day, in ſtudy: his favourite 
author, from whom many of his notions were borrowed, was Plato. He 
had a large and valuable collection of books and pictures, which are now 


the property of his ſon, the reverend George Berkeley, L. L. D. 


The excellence of his moral character, if it were not ſo conſpicuous in 
his writings, might be learned from the bleſſings with which his memory is 
followed by the numerous poor [14] of his neighbourhood, as well as from 
the teſtimony of his yet ſurviving acquaintance, who cannot to this day 
ſpeak of him without a degree of enthuſiaſm, that removes the air of 44 
perbole from the well-known line of his friend Mr. Pope: 


To Berkeley every virtue under heaven 


(14) By the poor of his neighbourhood] One inſtance of his attention to his poor neigh- 


bours may deſerve relating. Cloyne, though it gives name to the ſee, is in fact no better 


than a village : it is not reaſonable therefore to expect much induftry or ingenuity in the 
inhabitants. Yet whatever article of cloathing they could poſſibly manufacture there, ; 
the biſhop would have from no other place ; and choſe to wear ill cloaths, and worſe wigs, 


The 
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The inſcription on his monument was drawn up by Dr. Markham, the 
preſent archbiſhop of York, then head maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool, and 
is in theſe terms: 


Graviſſimo preſuli, 
Georgio, Epiſcopo Clonenſi: 
. Viro, 
Seu ingenii et eruditionis laudem, 
Seu probitatis et beneficentiæ ſpectemus, 
Inter primos omnium ætatum numerando. 
. Si Chriſtianus fueris, 
Si amans patriæ, 
Utroque nomine gloriari potes 
BERKTEITIUM vixiſſe. 
Obiit annum agens ſeptuageſimum tertium * : 
Natus Anno Chriſti MDC.LXXIX. 
Anna Conjux 
L. M. P. 
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T HOMAS PRIGR, Ejq; the gentleman to whom the public is indebted for 

preſerving the greateſt part of the following correſpondence, was born about the 

year 1679, at Rathdowney in the Queen's County, the eftate of his family fince 

the middle of that century. He was educated in the univerſity of Dublin, where 

he took the degree of A. M. and was fellow ſtudent with our Author. Being of a 

, : 2veak habit of body, he declined entering into any of the learned profeſſions, though 
otherwiſe well qualified to have appeared with advantage in them : the great ob- 

ect of his thoughts and ſtudies was to promote the real happineſs of his country. 

In 1729 he publiſhed his well-known tract, a Liſt of the abſentees of Ireland, in 

the cloſe of which he ſtrongly recommended the uſe of linen ſearfs at funerals. The 

hint was a opted by the executors of Mr. Conolly, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 

at his public funeral in the month of October of this year ; and that mode of burying 

has been effectually ęſtabliſbed ever fence, to the great emolument of our moſt capital 

branch of trade. He publiſhed alſo ſeveral tracts relative to our coin, linen manu- 

Facture, &'c. But the glory of his life, and object of his unremitting labours, was the 
founding and promoting of that moſt uſeful inſtitution the Dublin Society, of which | 

for a ſeries of years he diſcharged the duty of Secretary. Every good and great man, 

his cotemporary, honoured him with his eſteem and friendſhip, particularly Philip 

Earl of Cheſterfield ; of whoſe intereſt however his moderation led him to make no 

other uſe than to procure, by his lordſhip's recommendation, from the late king a 

charter of incorporation for his darling child the Dublin Society, with a grant of 

5ool. per annum for its better ſupport. | Having ſpent his life in the practice of every 

virtue that diſtinguiſhes the patriot and the true chriſtian, he died of a gradual de- 

cline in Dublin, October 21, 1751, and was interred in the church of Rath- 

downey. Over his remains is a neat monument of Kilkenny marble, with an Eng- 

= _ liſh epitaph : his friends have erected a more magnificent memorial of this uſeful 
10 member of ſociety in the nave of Chriſt- church, Dublin, the inſcription on which 
came from the elegant pen of our biſhop, and will appear below. See Views and 

Deſcriptions of Dublin by Pool and Caſh, p. 102. | 
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C , 
To Mr. THoMas PRIOR, Pall-mall Coffee-houſe, London. 
Paris, Nov. 25, 1713, N. 8. 


Dear Tom, 


F ROM London to Calais I came in the company of a Flamand, a 
Spaniard, a Frenchman, and three Engliſh ſervants of my lord. The 
three gentlemen being of thoſe different nations obliged me to ſpeak the 
French language (which is now familiar) and gave me the opportunity, 
of ſeeing much of the world in a little compaſs. After a very remark- 
able eſcape from rocks and banks of ſand and darkneſs and ſtorm, and 
the hazards that attend raſh and ignorant ſeamen, we arrived at Ca- 
lais in a veſſel, which returning the next day was caſt away in the har- 
bour in open day-light, as I think I already told you. From Calais 
Col. Du Hamel left it to my choice either to go with him by poſt to 
Paris, or come after in the ſtage-coach. I choſe the latter, and on Nov. 
1. O. S. embarked in the ſtage-coach with a company that were all per- 7 
ie ſtrangers to me. There were two Scotch, and one Engliſh gentle- 
man. One of the former happened to be the author of the Voyage to 
St. Kilda and the Account of the weſtern iſles. We were good company 
on the road, and that day ſev'night came to Paris. I have been ſince 
taken up in viewing churches, convents, palaces, colleges, &c. which 
are very numerous and magnificent in this town. The ſplendor and 
riches of theſe things ſurpaſſes belief: but it were endleſs to deſcend to 
particulars. I was preſent at a diſputation in the Sorbonne, which in- 
deed had much of the French fire in it. I ſaw the Iriſh and the Engliſh 
colleges. In the latter I ſaw, encloſed in a coffin, the body of the late 
king James. Bits of the coffin and of the doth that hangs the room 
have ben cut away for relics, he being eſteemed a great ſaint by the peo- 
- ple. 


xxx Letters, &e. 


ple. The day after I came to town I dined at the Ambaſſador of Sicily's, 
and this day with Mr. Prior. I ſnatched an opportunity to mention 
you to him, and do your character juſtice. To-morrow I intend to viſit 
Father Malbranch, and diſcourſe him on certain points. I have ſome 
reaſons to decline — of the country or „ that I ſaw as | came 
along. 


MV lord is juſt now a AY tells me 1 has an a opportunity of _ 
ſending my letters to my friends to-morrow morning, which occaſions 


my writing this My humble ſervice to Sir John Rawdon, Mrs. Raw- 
don, Mrs. Kempſy, and all other friends. My lord thinks he ſhall Ray 
a fortnight here. I am, dear Tom, 


Your affectionate bumble ſervant, | 
G. BERKELEY. 


J 


Turin, Jan. 6, 1714, N. S. 
Sho Tom, „ eee Bo 
** Lyons, where I was about eight 3 it was left to my hae 
whether I would go from thence to Toulon, and there embark for Ge- 
noa; or elſe paſs through Savoy, croſs the Alps, and fo through Italy. 

1 choſe the latter route, though I was obliged to ride poſt in company 
of Col. Du Hamel and Mr. Oglethorpe adjutant general of the queen's 
forces, who were ſent with a letter from my lord to the king's mother 
at Turin. The firſt day we rode from Lyons to Chambery the capital 
of Savoy, which is reckoned ſixty miles. The Lionnois and Dauphiné 
Were 
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were very well; but Savoy was a perpetual chain of rocks and moun- 
tains almoſt impaſſable for ice and ſnow. And yet I rode poſt through 
it, and came off with only four falls, from which I received no other 
damage than the breaking my ſword, my watch, and my ſauff-box. 
On new year's day we paſſed mount Cenis, one of the moſt difficult 
and formidable parts of the Alps which is ever paſt over by mortal men. 
We were carried in open chairs by men uſed to ſcale theſe rocks and 
precipices, which at this ſeaſon are more ſlippery and dangerous than at 
other times, and at the beſt are high, craggy, and ſteep enough to cauſe 
the heart of the moſt valiant man to melt within him. My life often 
depended on a ſingle ſtep. No one will think that I exaggerate, who 
conſiders what it is to paſs the Alps on new year's day. But I ſhall 


leave particulars to be recited by the fire's ſide. 


ä We ha ve TAE now five days here, and in two or three more deſign 
to ſet forward towards Genoa, where we are to join my lord who em- 
. Toulon. I am now hardened againſt wind and weather, earth 
and ſea, froſt and ſnow; can gallop all day long, and ſeep but three or 


four hours at t night. 


* V court "NS: is polite and ſplendid, the city beautiful, the churches 
and colleges magnificent, but not much learning ſtirring among them. 
However all orders of people, clergy and laity, are wonderfully civil ; 
and every where a man finds his account in being an Engliſhman, that 
character alone being ſufficient to gain reſpect. My ſervice to all friends, 
particularly to Sir John and Mrs. Rawdon, and Mrs. Kempſy. It is my 

advice that they do not paſs the A in their way to Sicily. I am, 


dear Tom, 
Your's, &@: 


LETTER 


xXXxIi Letters, Ge. 


1 


6 Feb. 1 1714. N. S. 
Dear Tom, N y 


M RS. Rawdon 1s too thin, and Sir John too fat, to a with the 
Engliſh climate: I adviſe them to make haſte, and tranſport themſelves 
into this warm, clear air. Your beſt way is to come through France; 
but make no long ſtay there, for the air is too cold, and there are in- 
| ſtances enough of poverty and diſtreſs to ſpoil the mirth of any one who 
feels the ſufferings of his fellow creatures. I would preſcribe you two or 
three operas at Paris, and as many days amuſement at Verſailles. My 
next recipe ſhall be to ride poſt from Paris to Toulon, and there to em- 
bark for Genoa. For I would by no means have you ſhaken to pieces, 
as I was, riding poſt over the rocks of Savoy, or put out of humour by 
the moſt horrible precipices of mount Cenis, that part of the Alps which 
divides. Piedmont from Savoy. I ſhall not anticipate your pleaſure by 
any deſcription of Italy or France. Only, with regard to the latter, I 
cannot help obſerving, that the Jacobites have little to hope, and others 
Uttle to fear from that reduced nation. The king indeed looks as though 
he wanted neither meat nor drink, and his palaces are in good repair : : 
| but a the land there is a different face of things. 


I I aid akokt a month at Paris, eight days at Lyons, eleven at Turin, 
three weeks at Genoa, and am now here about a fortnight, with my 
tord's ſecretary (an Italian) and ſome others of his retinue; my lord 
having gone aboard a Malteſe veſſel from hence to Sicily with a couple 
of ſervants. He deſigns to ſtay there incognito a few days, and then re- 
turn hither; having put off his al r till the Ou with his equi- 
page arrives. 


1 


Letters, Ce. xxXxXili 


I have writ to you ſeveral times before by poſt : in anſwer to all my 
letters I defire you to ſend me one great one, cloſe writ and filled on 
all ſides, containing a particular account of all tranſactions in London 
and Dublin. Encloſe it in a cover to my lord Ambaſſador, and that 
again in another cover to Mr. Hare at my lord Bolingbroke's office. If 
you have a mind to travel only in the map, here is the liſt of all the places 
where I lodged ſince my leaving England, in their natural order: Calais, 
Boulogne, Montreuil, Abbeville, Pois, Beauvais, Paris, Moret, Ville- 
neuve-le-roi, Vermanton, Saulieu, Chany, Macon, Lions, Chambery, 
St Jean de Maurienne, Lanebourg, Suſa, Turin, Alexandria, Campo- 
Marone, Genoa, Seſtri di Levante, Lerici, Leghorn. My humble ſer- 
vice to Sir John, Mrs. Rawdon, and _ Wes Mr. Digby, Mr. 
French, &c. I am, dear Tom, | 


Your affectionate humble ſervant, 
G. BERKELEY. 


n g N HY: 


To Mr. POPE. 
Leghorn, May I, 1714. 

As I take ingratitude to be a n crime than impertinence, I 
chuſe rather to run the riſk of being thought guilty of the latter, than not 
to return you my thanks for a very agreeable entertainment you juſt now 
gave me. I have accidentally met with your Rape of the Lock here, hav- 
ing never ſeen it before. Style, painting, judgment, ſpirit, I had al- 
ready admired in other of your writings; but in this I am charmed with _ 


the magic of & 55 invention, with all thoſe images, alluſions, and inex- 
Vor. I. | e plicable 
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plicable beauties, which you raiſe ſo ſurpriſingly, and at the ſame time 
ſo naturally, out of a trifle. And yet I cannot fay that I was more 
pleaſed with the reading of it, than I am with the pretext it gives me to 
renew in your thoughts the remembrance of one who values no happi- 


neſs beyond the friendſhip of men of wit, learning, and good-nature. 


I remember to have heard you mention ſome half-formed deſign of 
coming to Italy, What might we not expect from a muſe that ſings fo 
well in the bleak climate of England, if ſhe felt the lame u warm TIN nd 
breathed tad ſame air with 123 and Horace! 


There are ; here an ;ncredible number of "nod that have! all the incli- 
nation, but want the genius, or perhaps the art of the ancients. - Some 
among them who underſtand Engliſh, begin to reliſh our authors; and 
I am informed that at Florence they have tranſlated Milton into Italian 
verſe, If one who knows ſo well how to write like the old Latin poets 


came among them, it would probably be a means to retrieve them from 


their cold trivial conceits, to an imitation of their predeceſſors. 


As merchants, antiquar ies, men of e & c. hes all different 


- views in travelling, I know not whether it might not be worth a poet's 


while to travel, in order to ſtore his mind with ſtrong images of nature. 


9 


no where in ſuch perfection as in England: but if you would know light- 


ſome days, warm ſuns, and blue ſkies, you muſt come to Italy; and to 
enable a man to deſcribe rocks and preci pices, it is LY ee 
that he paſs the Alps. 


"Yau will cably perceive that it is ſelf-intereſt NE me fo fond of giv- 


ing advice to one who has no need of it. If you came into theſe parts, 
SE | I ſhould 
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I ſhould fly to ſee you. I am here (by the favour of my good friend the 
dean of St. Patrick's) in quality of chaplain to the earl of Peterborough, 
who about three months ſince left the greateſt part of his family in this 
town. God knows how long we ſhall ſtay here. I am, 


2 E r T 0.15 


Naples, OR. 22, 1717, N. 8. 


1 Have long had it in my thoughts to trouble you with a letter, but was 
diſcouraged for want of ſomething that I could think worth ſending fif- 
teen hundred miles. Italy is ſuch an exhauſted ſubject, that I dare ſay 
you would eaſily forgive my ſaying nothing of it; and the imagination 
of a poet is a thing ſo nice and delicate, that it is no eaſy matter to find 
out images capable of giving pleaſure to one of the few, who (in any 
age) have come up to that character. I am nevertheleſs lately returned 
from an ifland, where I paſſed three or four months; which, were it ſet 
out in its true colours, might, methinks, amuſe you agreeably enough 
for a minute or two. 'The iſland Inarime is an epitome of the whole 
earth, containing within the compaſs of eighteen miles a wonderful vari- 
ety of hills, vales, ragged rocks, fruitful plains, and barren mountains, 
all thrown together in a moſt romantic confuſion. The air is in the 
| hotteſt ſeaſon conſtantly refreſhed by cool breezes from the ſea, The 
vales produce excellent wheat and Indian corn, but are moſtly covered 
with vineyards, intermixed with fruit- trees: beſides the common kinds, 
as cherries, apricots, peaches, &c. they produce oranges, limes, almonds, 
pomegranates, figs, water-melons, and many other fruits unknown to 
our climates, which lie every where open to the paſſenger. The hills 
C 2 . are 
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are the greater part covered to the top with vines, ſome with cheſuut 
groves, and others with thickets of myrtle and lentiſcus. The fields in 
the northern ſide are divided by hedge- rows of myrtle. Several fountains 


and rivulets add to the beauty of this landſcape, which is likewiſe ſet off 


by the variety of ſome barren ſpots and naked rocks. But that which 
crowns the ſcene is a large mountain, riſing out of the middle of the ifland 


(once a terrible Voleano, by the ancients called Mons Epomeus): its 


lower parts are adorned with vines and other fruits; the middle affords 
paſture to Aocks of goats and ſheep; and the top is a ſandy pointed rock, 


from which you have the fineſt proſpect in the world, ſurveying at one 


view, beſides ſeveral pleaſant iſlands lying at your feet, a tract of Italy 
about three hundred miles in length, from the promontory of Antium to 
the cape of Palinurus: the greater part of which hath been ſung by Ho- 
mer and Virgil, as making a conſiderable part of the travels and adven- 


- tures of their two Heroes. The iſlands Caprea, Prochyta, and Parthe- 
Nope, together with Cajeta, Cumæ, Monte Miſeno, the habitations of 


Circe, the Syrens, and the Læſtrigones, the bay of Naples, the pronion- 
tory of Minerva, and the whole Campagna felice, make but a part of this 
noble landſcape; which would demand an imagination as warm, and 
numbers as flowing as your own, to deſcribe it. The inhabitants of this 


delicious iſle, as they are without riches and honours, ſo they are with- 


out the vices and follies that attend them; and were they but as much 
ſtrangers to revenge, as they are to avarice and ambition, they might in 
fact anſwer the poetical notions of the golden age. But they have got, 
as an alloy ta their happineſs, an ill habit of murdering one another on 
ſlight offences. We had an inſtance of this the ſecond night after our 


arrival, a youth of eighteen being ſhot dead by our door: and yet by 


the ſole ſecret of minding our own buſineſs, we found a means of living 
ſecurely among theſe dangerous people. 


Would you know how we paſs the time at N e Our chief en- 
tertainment 


« ** 
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tertainment is the devotion of our neighbours : beſides the gaiety of 
their churches (where folks go to ſee what they call na bella devotione, 
i. e. a ſort of religious opera) they make fire-works almoſt every week out 
of devotion ; the ſtreets are often hung with arras, out of devotion ; and 
(what is ſtill more ſtrange) the ladies invite gentlemen to their houſes, and 
treat | them with muſic and ſweetmeats, out of devotion: in a word, 
were it not for this devotion of its inhabitants, Naples would have lit- 
tle elſe to recommend it beſide the air and ſituation. Learning is in 
no very thriving ſtate here, as indeed no where elſe in Italy: however, 
: among many pretenders ſome men of taſte are to be met with. A friend 
of mine told me not long ſince, that being to viſit Salvini at Florence, 
he found him reading your Homer: he liked the notes extremely, and 
could find no other fault with the verſion, but that he thought it ap- 
proached too near a paraphraſe ; which ſhews him not to be ſuffici- 
ently acquainted with our language. I wiſh you health to go on with 
that noble work; and when you have that, I need not wiſh you ſuc- 
ceſs. You will do me the juſtice to believe, that what ever relates to 


ag weine * ſi og wiſhed ne 
W &c. 
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Far Dr. ARBUTHNOTT. 
| April 17, 1717. 


which I ſaw a vaſt aperture full of ſmoke, which hindered the ſeeing its 


1 


3 1 aificulty J reached the top of Mount Veſuvius, in 


depth and figure. I heard within that horrid gulf certain odd ſounds, 


which ſeemed to proceed from the belly of the mountain; a fort of mur- 
muring, figbing, throbbing, churning, daſhing (as it were) of waves, 
and between. whiles a noiſe like that of thunder or cannon, which was 

conſtantly 
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conſtantly attended with a clattering like that of tiles falling from the tops 
of houſes on the ſtreets. Sometimes, as the wind changed, the ſmoke 
grew thinner, diſcovering a very ruddy flame, and the jaws of the pan 
or crater ſtreaked with red and ſeveral ſhades of yellow. After an hour's 
tay the ſmoke, being moved by the wind, gave us ſhort and partial 
proſpects of the great hollow, in the flat bottom of which I could diſcern 
two furnaces almoſt contiguous : that on the left, ſeeming about three 
yards in diameter, glowed with red flame, and threw up red-hot ſtones 
with a hideous noiſe, which, as they fell back, cauſed the fore-mentioned 
clattering. May 8, in the morning, I aſcended to the top of Veſuvius a 
ſecond time, and found a different face of things. The ſmoke aſcending 
_ upright gave a full proſpe& of the . crater, which, as I could judge, is 
about a mile in circumference, and an hundred yards deep. A conical 
mount had been formed ſince my laſt viſit, in the middle of the bottom: 
this mount, I could ſee, was made of the ſtones thrown up and fallen 
back again into the crater. In this new hill remained the two mounts 
or furnaces already mentioned: that on our left was in the vertex of 
the hill which it had formed round it, and raged more violently than 
before, throwing up every three or four minutes with a dreadful bellow- 
ing a vaſt number of red-hot ſtones, ſometimes in appearance above a 
thouſand, and at leaſt 3000 feet higher than my head as I ſtood upon 
the brink : but there being little or no wind, they fell back perpendicu- 
| larly into the crater, increaſing the conical hill. The other mouth to the 
right v was lower i in the ſide of the ſame new formed hill: I could diſcern 
it to be filled with red-hot liquid matter, like that in the furnace of a 
glaſs-houſe, which raged and wrought as the waves of the ſea, cauſing 
a ſhort abrupt noiſe like what may be imagined to proceed from a ſea of 
quickſilver daſhing among uneven rocks. This ſtuff would ſometimes 
ſpew over and run down the convex fide of the conical hill; and appear- 
- ing at firſt red-hot it changed colour, and hardened as it cooled, ſhewing 
the firſt rudiments of an — or if I may fay ſo, an eruption in 


miniatur Ce 
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miniature. Had the wind driven in our faces, we had been in no ſmall 
danger of ſtifling by the ſulphureous ſmoke, or being knocked on the head 
by lumps of molten minerals, which we ſaw had ſometimes fallen on the 
brink of the crater, upon thoſe ſhots from the gulf at bottom. But as 
the wind was favourable, I had an opportunity to ſurvey this odd ſcene 
for above an hour and a half together; during which it was very obſerv- 
able, that all the volleys of ſmoke, flame, and burning ſtones, came 
only out of the hole to our left, while the liquid ſtuff in the other moutn 
wrought and overflowed, as hath been already deſcribed. June 5, after 
an hotrid noiſe, the mountain was ſeen at Naples to ſpew a little out of 
the crater. The ſame continued the 6th. The 7th, nothing was ob- 
ſerved till within two hours of night, when it began a hideous bellow- 
ing, which continued all that night and the next day till noon, cauſing 
the windows, and, as ſome affirm, the very houſes in Naples to ſhake. 
From that time it ſpewed vaſt quantities of molten ſtuff to the ſouth, 
which ſtreamed down the ſide of the mountain like a great pot boiling 
over. This evening I returned from a voyage through Apulia, and was 
ſurpriſed, paſſing by the north ſide of the mountain, to ſee a great quan- 
tity of ruddy ſmoke lie along a huge tract of ſky over the river of molten 
Ruff, which was itſelf out of ſight. The gth, Veſuvius raged leſs vio- 
lently: that night we ſaw from Naples a column of fire ſhoot between 
whiles out of its ſummit. The roth, when we thought all would have 
been over, the mountain grew very outrageous again, roaring and groan- 
ing moſt dreadfully. You cannot form a juſter idea of this noiſe in 
the moſt violent fits of it, than by imagining a mixed ſound made up of 
the raging of a tempeſt, the murmur of a troubled ſea, and the roaring of 
thunder. and artillery, confuſed all together. It was very terrible as we 
: heard it in the farther end of Naples, at the diſtance of above twelve 
miles: this moved my curioſity to approach the mountain. Three or 
four of us got into a boat, and were ſet a ſhore at Torre del Greco, a 


town ſituate at the foot of Veſuvius to che ſouth-weſt, whence we rode 
| four 
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four or five miles before we came to the burning river, which was about 
midnight. The roaring of the volcano grew exceeding loud and horrible 
as we approached. I obſerved a mixture of colours in the cloud over the 
crater, green, yellow, red, and blue; there was hkewiſe a ruddy diſmal 

light in the air over that tract of land where the burning river flowed ; 
aſhes continually ſhowered on us all the way from the ſea-coaſt : all 
which circumſtances, ſet off and augmented by the horror and filence of 
the night, made a ſcene the moſt uncommon and aſtoniſhing I ever ſaw, 
which grew ſtill more extraordinary as we came nearer the ſtream. Ima- 
gine a vaſt torrent of liquid fire rolling from the top down the fide of 
the mountain, and with irreſiſtible fury bearing down and conſuming 
vines, olives, fig-trees, houſes; in a word, every thing that ſtood in its 
way. This mighty flood divided into different channels, according to 
the inequalities of the mountain : the largeſt ſtream ſeemed half a mile 
broad at leaſt, and ſive miles long. The nature and conſiſtence of theſe 
burning torrents hath been deſcribed with ſo much exactneſs and truth 
by Borellus in his Latin treatiſe of Mount tna, that I need ſay nothing 
of it. I walked ſo far before my companions up the mountain, along 
the ſide of the river of fire, that I was obliged to retire in great haſte, 
the ſulphureous ſteam having ſurprized me, and almoſt taken away my 
breath. During our return, which was about three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, we conſtantly heard the murmur and groaning of the mountain, 
which between whiles would burſt out into louder peals, throwing up 
huge ſpouts of fire and burning ſtones, which falling down again, reſem- 
bled the ſtars in our rockets. Sometimes I obſerved two, at others three 
_ diſtin columns of flames; and ſometimes one vaſt one that ſeemed to 
fill the whole crater. Theſe burning columns and the fiery ſtones ſeem- 
ed to be ſhot 1000 feet perpendicular above the ſummit of the volcano. 
The 1th at night, I obſerved it, from a terraſs in Naples, to throw up 
inceſſantly a vaſt body of fire, and great ſtones to' a ſurpriſing height. 
The 12th in the morning it darkened we” ſun with aſhes and ſmoke, 
| cauſing 
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cauſing a ſort of eclipſe. Horrid bellowings, this and the foregoing day, 
were heard at Naples, whither part of the aſhes alſo reached: at night I 
obſerved it throwing up flame, as on the 11th. On the 13th, the wind 
changing, we ſaw a pillar of black ſmoke ſhot upright to a prodigious 
height : at night I obſerved the mount caſt up fire as before, though not 
ſo diſtinctly becauſe of the ſmoke. The 14th, a thick black cloud hid 
the mountain from Naples. The 15th in the morning, the court and 
walls of our houſe in Naples were covered with aſhes. The 16th, the 
ſmoke was driven by a weſterly wind from the town to the oppoſite 
ſide of the mountain. The 17th, the ſmoke appeared much diminiſhed, 
fat and greaſy. The 18th, the whole appearance ended; the moun- 
tain remaining perfectly quiet without any viſible ſmoke or flame. A 
_ gentleman of my acquaintance, whoſe window looked towards Veſuvius, 
aſſured me that he obſerved” ſeveral flaſhes, as it were of lightening, 
iſſue out of the mouth of the volcano. It is not worth while to trouble 
you with the conjectures * I have formed concerning the cauſe of theſe 
phenomena, from what I obſerved in the Lacus Amſancti, the Solfatara, 
&c. as well as in Mount Veſuvius. One thing I may venture to ſay, 
that I ſaw the fluid matter riſe out of the center of the bottom of the 
crater, out of the very middle of the mountain, contrary to what Borellus 
imagines, whoſe method of explaining the eruption of a volcano by an 
inflexed ſyphon and the rules of hydroſtatics, is likewiſe inconſiſtent 


* Our author's conjectures on the cauſe of the phznomena above mentioned do not 
appear in any of his writings ; but he has often communicated them, in converſation, 
to his friends. He obſerved, that all the remarkable volcanos in the world were near 
the ſea. It was his opinion therefore, that a vacuum being made in the bowels of the 
earth by a vaſt body of inflammable matter taking fire, the water ruſhed in, and was 
converted into ſteam: which fimple cauſe was ſufficient to produce all the wonderful 
effects of volcanos; as appears from Savery's fire engine for raiſing water, and from 
the olipile. 1 


ee f with 
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with the torrent's flowing down from the very vertex of the mountain. 
I have not ſeen the crater ſince the eruption, but deſign to viſit it again 


before I leave Naples. I doubt there is nothing in this worth FOO : 
the ,. as to that, you will uſe your diſcretion. 


E. (it ſnould be G.) BERKELEY. 


The following Extratis from Letters to Mr. Thomas Prior, of Dublin, it is 
| hoped, will not be unacceptable to the reader, as they ſerve to mark the pro- 
 greſs of the Bermuda project, and of the Any s hopes and fears on that 


interęſting occgfon. 


Extr. 1. London, Dec. 8, 1724. Dear Tom, You wrote to me ſome- 
thing or other which I received a fortnight ago, about temporal affairs, 
which I have no leiſure to think of at preſent. The lord chancellor is 


not a buſier man than myſelf; and I thank God my pains are not with- 


out ſucceſs, which hitherto hath anſwered beyond expectation. Doubt- 


leſs the Engliſh are a nation zres eclaire, Let me know whether you 


have wrote to Mr. Newman whatever you judged might give him a 
good opinion of our project. Let me alſo know where Bermuda Jones 
lives, or where he is to be met with. 


Ex. 2. April 20, 1 Pray give my ſervice to Caldwell, and let 


him know that in caſe he goes abroad with Mr. Stewart, Jaques, who 


lived with Mr. Aſhe, is deſirous to attend upon him AI have obtained 
reports from the biſhop of London, the board of trade and plantations, 


and the attorney and ſolicitor general, in favour of the Bermuda ſcheme, 


and hope to have the warrant ſigned by his majeſty this week. 


Ex, 3. 
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Ex. 3. June 3, 1725. Yeſterday the charter paſſed the privy ſeal. 
This day the new chancellor began his office by putting the Recipe to it. 


Ex. 4. June 12, 1925. 'The charter hath paſſed all the ſeals, and 1s 
now in my cuſtody. It hath coſt me — dry fees, beſide expedition 
money to men in office. | 


Ex. 5. Sept. 2, 1725. I wrote long ſince to Caldwell about his go- | 


re 


ing to Bermuda, but had no anſwer; which makes me think my letter 


miſcarried. I muſt now deſire you to give my ſervice to him, and know 


whether he ſtill retains the thoughts he once ſeemed to have of entering 
into that deſign. I know he hath ſince got an employment, &c. but I 


have good reaſon to think he would not ſuffer in his temporalities by. Y 


taking one of our fellowſhips, although he reſigned all that. In plain 


Engliſh, I have good aſſurance that our college will be endowed beyond 


any thing expected or deſired hitherto. This makes me confident he 
would loſe nothing by the change, and on this ſuppoſition only I pro- 


pole it to him. I wiſh he may judge rightly in this matter, as well for 


his own ſake as for the ſake * the college. 


Ex. 6. Jan. 275 1 16 I muſt once more entreat you, for the ſake 
of old friendſhip, to pluck up a vigorous active ſpirit, and diſencumber 


me of the affairs relating to the inheritance, by putting one way or other 


a final iſſue to them. I thank God I find in matters of a more difficult 
nature good effects of activity and reſolution. I mean Bermuda, with 
which my hands are full, and which is in a fair way to thrive and flou- 
riſh in ſpite of all. oppolition, 


Ex. 7. Feb. 6, 1726. I am in a fair way of having a very noble 
_ endowment for the college of Bermuda, though the late meeting of 
parliament and the preparations of a fleet, &c. will delay the finiſhing 

f 2 | things 
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things which depend in ſome meaſure on the parliament, and to which 
I have gained the conſent of the government, and indeed of which I 
make no doubt; but only the delay, it is to be feared, will make it im- 


poſſible for me to ſet out this ſpring. One good effect of this, I hope, 


may be, that you will have diſembarraſſed yourſelf of all fort of buſineſs 
that may detain you here, and ſo be ready to go with us: in which caſe 
I may have ſomewhat to propoſe to you, that I believe is of a kind agree- 
able to your inclinations, and may be of conſiderable advantage to you. 
But you muſt ſay nothing of this to any one, nor of any one thing that 
I have now hinted concerning endowment, delay, going, &c. ] have 
heard lately from Caldwell, who wrote to me on an affair in which it 
will not be in my power to do him any ſervice. I anſwered his letter, 
and mentioned ſomewhat about Bermuda, with an overture for his being 
fellow there. I deſire you would diſcourſe him, as from yourſelf, on 
that ſubject, and let me know his thoughts and A tow-ards en- 
g7ging in that deſign. 


-Ex. 8. March 15, 1726. I had onee thought I ſhould be able to 
15 ſet out for Bermuda this ſeaſon. But his majeſty's long ſtay. abroad, 
the late meeting of parliament, and the preſent poſture of foreign affairs 


taking up the thoughts both of miniſters and parliament, have poſtponed | 


the ſettling of certain lands in St. Chriſtopher's on our college, ſo as to 
render the ſaid thoughts abortive. I have now my hands full of that 
buſineſs, and hope to ſee it ſoon ſettled to my with, In the mean time, 
my attendance on this buſineſs renders it impoſſible for me to mind my 
private affairs. Your aſſiſtance therefore in them will not only be a 
kind ſervice to me, but alſo to the public weal of our college, which 
> would very much ſuffer if I were obliged to leave this kingdom before 
I ſaw an endowment alen on it. For this reaſon I muſt depend up- 
on you. 


Ex. 
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Extracts, &c. xlv 


Ex. 9. April 19, 1726. Laſt Saturday I ſent you the inſtrument 
empowering you to ſet my deanery. It is at preſent my opinion that 
matter had better be deferred till the charter of St. Paul's college hath 
got through the houſe of commons, who are now conſidering it. In ten 
days at fartheſt I hope to let you know the event hereof, which, as it 
poſſibly may affect ſome circumſtance in the farming my ſaid deanery, 
is the occaſion of giving you this trouble for the preſent, when I am in 
the greateſt hurry of buſineſs I ever knew in my life, and have only 
time to add that I am. 6c. | 5 


Ex. 10. May 12, 1726. After fix weeks ſtruggle againſt an earneſt 
oppoſition from different intereſts and motives, I have yeſterday carried 
my point juſt as I deſired in the houſe of commons by an extraordinary 
majority, none having the confidence to ſpeak againft it, and not above 
two giving their negatives, which was done in ſo low a voice as if they 
themſelves were aſhamed of it. They were both conſiderable men in 
ſtocks in trade, and in the city: and in truth I have had more oppoſi- 
tion from that ſort of men, and from the governors and traders to Ame- 


rica, than from any others. But God be praiſed, there is an end of all 
their narrow and mercantile views and endeavours, as well as of the jea- 


louſies and ſuſpicions of others (ſome whereof were very great men) who 
apprehended this college may produce an independency. in America, or 
at leaſt leſſen its dependency upon England. Now I muſt tell you that 
you have nothing to do but go on with farming my deanery, &c. ac- 
cording to the tenor of my former letter, which I ſuſpended by a ſubſe- 
quent one till I ſhould ſee the event of yeſterday. 


Ex. 11. Avg. 4, 1726. You mentioned a friend of Synge's, who was 
deſirous to be one of our fellows. Pray let me know who he is, and 
the particulars of his character. There are mur competitors more than 

vacan- 
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vacancies, and the fellowſhips are likely to be very good ones: fol 
would willingly ſee them wel — 


1 Dec. 1 1726. Bermuda is now on a better and ſurer foot 
than ever. After the addreſs of the commons and his majeſty's moſt 
gracious anſwer, one would have thought all difficulties had been over. 


But much oppoſition hath been ſince raiſed (and that by very great men) 
to the deſign, As for the obſtacles thrown in my way by intereſted men, 


though there hath been much of that, I never regarded it, no more than 


the clamours and calumnies of ignorant miſtaken people: but in good 
truth it was with much difficulty, and the peculiar bleſſing of God, that 
the point was carried maugre the ſtrong oppoſition in the cabinet coun- 
cil; wherein nevertheleſs it hath of late been determined to go on with 


the grant purſuant to the addreſs of the houſe of commons, and to give 


it all poffible diſpatch. Accordingly his majeſty hath ordered the warrant 
for paſſing the ſaid grant to be drawn. The perſons appointed to con- 


trive the draught of the warrant are the ſolicitor general, baron Scroop 


of the treaſury, and my very good friend Mr. Hutcheſon. You muſt 
know that in July laſt the lords of the treaſury had named commiſſioners 
for taking an eſtimate of the value and quantity of the crown lands in 


St. Chriſtopher's, and for receiving propoſals either for ſelling or farm- 
ing the ſame for the benefit of the public. Their report is not yet made; 


and the treaſury were of opinion they could not make a grant to us till 


ſuch time as the whole were ſold or farmed purſuant to ſuch report. 


But the point I am now labouring is, to have it done without delay. 
And how this may be done without embarraſſing the treaſury in their 
after diſpoſal of the whole lands, was this day the ſubject of a conference 


between the ſolicitor general, Mr. Hutcheſon, and myſelf. 'The method 


agreed on is, by a rent charge on the whole crown lands, redeemable on 
the crown's paying twenty thouſand pounds for the uſe of the preſident 
and fellows of St. Paul's, and their ſucceſſors. Sir Robert Walpole hath 
ſignified 


Extracts, c. xlvii 


ſignified that he hath no objection to this method; and I doubt not baron 
Scroop will agree to it: by which means the grant may be paſſed before 
the meeting of parliament; after which we may prepare to ſet out on 
our voyage in April. I have unawares run into this long account, be- 
cauſe you deſired to know how the affair of Bermuda ſtood at preſent. 


Ex. 13. Feb. 27, 1727. My going to Bermuda I cannot poſitively 
ſay when it will be. I have to do with very buſy people at a very buſy 
time. I hope nevertheleſs to have all that buſineſs completely finiſhed | 


in a few weeks, 


Ex. 14. April 11, 1727. Now I mention my coming to Ireland, I 
muſt earneſtly deſire you by all means to keep this a ſecret from every 
individual creature. I cannot juſtly ſay what time (probably ſome time 
next month) I ſhall be there, or how long; but find it neceſſary to be 
there to tranſact matters with one or two of my aſſociates, whom yet J 
would not have know of my coming till I am on the ſpot; and for ſeve- 
ral reaſons am determined to keep myſelf as ſecret and concealed as poſ- 
ble all the time I am in Ireland. In order to this I make it my requeſt 
that you will hire for me an entire houſe, as neat and convenient as you 
can get, ſomewhere within a mile of Dublin, for half a year. But what 

1 principally deſire is, that it be in no town or village, but in ſome quiet 
private place out of the way of roads or ſtreet or obſervation. I would 
have it hired with neceſſary furniture for kitchen, a couple of chambers, 
and a parlour. At the ſame time I muſt deſire you to hire an honeſt 
maid ſervant who can keep it clean, and dreſs a plain bit of meat: a 
man ſervant I ſhall bring with me. You may do all this either in your 
own name, or as for a friend of yours, one Mr. Brown (for that is the 
name I ſhall aſſume), and let me know it as ſoon as poſſible. There are 

ſeveral little ſcattered houſes with gardens about Clontarf, Rathfarnham, 

&c. I remember particularly the old caſtle of Rathmines, and a little 

-” white 
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ö / 
white houſe upon the hills by itſelf beyond the old men's hoſpital ; like- 
wiſe in the outgoings or fields about St. Kevin's, &c. In ſhort, in any 
ſmug private place within half a mile or a mile of town. I would have 
a bit of a garden to it, no matter what ſort. Mind _ and "JE will 


oblige your's. 


Ex. 15. May 20, 1727. I would by all means have a place ſecured 
for me by the end of June: it may be taken only for three months. I 


am, God be praiſed, very near concluding the crown grant to our college, 
having got over all difficulties and obſtruQions, which were not a few. 


I conclude in great haſte your's. 


Ex. 16. June 13, 1727. Poor Caldwell's death I had heard of two 


or three poſts before I received your letters. Had he lived, his life would 


not have been agreeable. He was formed for retreat and ſtudy, but of 


late was grown fond of the world and getting into buſineſs —A houſe 


between Dublin and Drumcondra 1 can by no means approve of: the 
ſituation is too public, and what I chiefly regard is privacy. I like the 


/ ſituation of Lord's houſe much better, and have only one objection to 
it, which is your ſaying he intends to uſe ſome part of it himſelf: for 


this would be inconſiſtent with my view of being quite concealed, and 
the more ſo becauſe Lord knows me, which of all things is what I would 
avoid. His houſe and price would ſuit me. If you can pet ſuch ano- 


ther quite to myſelf, ſnug private and clean, with a ſtable, I ſhall not 
matter whether it be painted or no, or how it is furniſhed, provided it 
be clean and warm. I aim at nothing magnificent or grand (as you term 


it) which might probably defeat my purpoſe of continuing concealed. 


Ex. 17. June 15, 1727. Yeſterday we had an account of king 
George's death. 'This day king George I. was proclaimed. All the 
world here are in a hurry, and I as much as any body, our grant being 
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defeated by the king's dying before the broad ſeal was annexed to it, in 
order to which it was paſſing through the offices. I have la mer à boire 


again. You ſhall hear from me when I know more. At preſent 1 am 
at a loſs what courſe to take. | * | 


E 19.. June 27; 1727. In a former letter I gave you to know, 


that my affairs were unravelled by the death of his majeſty. I am. now 
beginning on a new foot, and with good hopes of ſucceſs. The warrant 
for our grant had been ſigned by the king, counterſigned by the lords of 
the treaſury, and paſſed the attorney general: here it ſtood, when the 
expreſs came of the king's death. A new warrant is now preparing, 


which muſt be ſigned by his preſent majeſty in order to a patent's paſ- 
ſing the broad ſeal. As ſoon as this affair is finiſhed, I propoſe going 


to Ireland. 


Ex. 18. July 6, 1727. I have obtained a new warrant for a grant, 
ſigned by his preſent majeſty, contrary to the expectations of my friends, 
who thought nothing could be expected of that kind in this great hurry 


of buſineſs. As ſoon as this grant, which is of the ſame import with 


that begun by his late majeſty, hath paſſed the offices and ſeals, I pro- 
poſe to execute my deſign of going to Ireland, 


Ex. 19. July 21, 1727. My grant is now got further than where it 
was at the time of the king's death. I am in hopes the broad ſeal will 
ſoon be put to it, what remains to be done in order thereto being only 
matter of form: ſo that I propoſe ſetting out from hence in a fortnight's 
time. When I ſet out, I ſhall write at the ſame time to tell you of it. 
know not whether I ſhall ſtay longer than a month on that fide of the 
water: I am ſure I ſhall not want the country lodging, I deſired you to 
procure, for a longer time. Do not therefore take it for more than a 
month, if that can be done, I remember certain remote ſuburbs called 

4) 2 I 2 Pimlico 
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Pimlico and Dolphin's barn, but know not whereabout they lie. If ei- 
ther of them be ſituate in a private pleaſant place and airy, near the 
fields, I ſhould therein like a firſt floor in a clean houſe (I defire no more); 
and it would be better if there was a bit of a garden where I had the 
liberty to walk. This I mention in caſe my former deſire cannot be con- 
veniently anſwered for ſo ſhort a time as a month; and if I may judge 
at this diſtance, thoſe places ſeem as private as a houſe in the country, 


For you muſt know, what I chiefly aim at is ſecrecy. This makes me 
uneaſy to find that there hath been a report ſpread among ſome of my 


| friends in Dublin of my deſigning to go over. I cannot account for 
this, believing, after the precautions I had given you, that you would 
not mention it, . or indirectly, to any * 


Ex 20. Feb. 20, 1728. I need not repeat to you what I told you 
here of the neceſſity there is for my raiſing all the money poſſible againſt 
my voyage, which, God willing, I ſhall begin in May, whatever you 


may hear ſuggeſted to the contrary; though you need not mention this. 


J propoſe to ſet out for Dublin about a month hence: but of this you 
muſt not give the leaſt intimation to any body. I beg the favour of you 
to look out at leiſure a convenient lodging for me in or about Church- 
ſtreet, or ſuch other place as you ſhall think the moſt retired, -1 do not 
deſign to be known whea I am in Ireland. 


Ex. 21. April 6, 1728. I have been detained from my journey 
partly in expectation of Dr. Clayton's coming, who was doing buſineſs 
in Lancaſhire, and partly in reſpect to the exceſſive rains. The doctor 
hath been ſeveral days in town, and we have had ſo much rain that 
probably it will be ſoon over Tam therefore daily expecting to ſet out, 
all things being provided. Now it is of all things my earneſt deſire (and 
for very good reaſons) not to have it known that I am in Dublin. Speak 
not therefore one ſyllable of it to any mortal whatſoe ver. When I for 


merly 
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merly deſired you to take a place for me near the town, you gave out 
that you were looking for a retired lodging for a friend of your's; upon 
which every body ſurmiſed me to be the perſon. I muſt beg you not to 
act in the like manner now, but to take for me an entire houſe in your 
own name, and as for yourſelf: for, all things conſidered, 1 am deter- 


| mined upon a whole houſe, with no mortal in it but a maid of your own 


putting, who is to look on herſelf as your ſeryant. Let there be two 
bedchambers, one for you, another for me; and as you like you may 
ever and anon lie there. I would have the houſe with neceſſary furni- 
ture taken by the month (or otherwiſe, as you can), for I purpoſe ſtay- 
ing not beyond that time: and yet perhaps I may, Take it as ſoon as 
poſlible, and never think of ſaving a week's hire by leaving it to do 
when Jam there. Dr. Clayton thinks (and I am of the ſame opinion) 


that a convenient place may be found in the further end of Great Britain- 


ſtreet, or Ballibough- bridge by all means beyond Thomſon's, the Fel- 
low's. Let me entreat you to ſay nothing of this to any body, but to 
do the thing directly. In this affair I conſider convenience more than 
expence, and would of all things (coſt what it will) have a proper place 
in a retired ſituation, where I may have acceſs to fields and ſweet air, 


provided againſt the moment I arrive. I am inclined to think, one may 


be better concealed in the outermoſt ſkirt of the ſuburbs than in the 
country, or within the town. Wherefore if you cannot be accommo- 


dated where I mention, enquire in ſome other ſkirt or remote ſuburb. 


A houſe quite detached in the country I ſhould have no objection to, 


provided you judge that I ſhall not be liable to diſcovery in it. The 
place called Bermuda I am utterly againſt. Dear Tom, do this matter 


cleanly and cleverly, without waiting for further advice. You ſee I am 


willing to run the riſk of the expence. To the perſon from whom you 


hire it (whom alone I would have you ſpeak of it to) it will not ſeem 
ſtrange you ſhould at this time of the year be deſirous for your own 
convenience or health to have a place in a free and open air. If you 
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cannot get a houſe without taking it for 'a_ longer time than a month, 


take it at ſuch the ſhorteſt time it can be let for, with agreement for 
further continuing in caſe there be occaſion. —Mr. Madden, who wit- 


neſſes the letter of attorney, is now going to Ireland. He is a clergy- 


man, and man of eſtate 1 in the north of Ireland. 


Ex. 22. Graveſend, Sept. 6, 1720. Tomorrow with God's blefling 


I ſet fail for Rhode iſland, with my wife and a friend of her's, my lady 
Hancock's s daughter, who bears us company. Jam married fince I ſaw 
you to Miſs Forſter, daughter of the late chief juſtice, whoſe humour 
and turn of mind pleaſes me beyond any thing I knew in her whole ſex. 
Mr. James, Mr. Dalton, and Mr. Smilert go with us on this voyage: 


we are now all together at Graveſend, and engaged in one view. 


When my next rents are paid, I muſt deſire you to enquire for my cou- 


{in Richard Berkeley? who was bred a public notary (1 ſuppoſe he may 


by that time be out of his apprenticeſhip), and give him 20 moidores as 
a preſent from me towards helping him on his beginning the world. 
believe I ſhall have occaſion for 600 J. Engliſh before this year's in- 
come is paid by the farmers of my deanery. J muſt therefore deſire you 
to ſpeak to Meſſ. Swift, &c. to give me credit for ſaid ſum in London 


about three months hence, in caſe | have occaſion to draw for it, and I ſhall 
willingly pay their cuſtomary intereſt for the ſame till the farmers pay it 


to them, which I hope you will order punctually to be done by the firſt 
of June. Direct for me in Rhode iſland, and encloſe your letter in a 

* This act of goodneſs to a poor relation being 4/ matter altogether of a private na- 
ture, the editor was not ſure whether he ought to have communicated it to the public. 
Certainly it is not given as an uncommon feature in our author's character, that he ſhould 


be liberal to his relations: his letters furniſh many proofs of his generoſity, But the 


reader will be pleaſed to recolle& the time when this young man's wants were attended 


to—the whole foul of the Bermuda projector on the ſtretch to attain, what after ſo many 
obſtructions ſeemed at laſt to be within his graſp.” 
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cover to Thomas Corbet, Eſq; at the admiralty office in London, who 
will always forward my letters by the firſt opportunity. Adieu: I write 
in great haſte, A copy of my charter was ſent to Dr. Ward by Dr. 
Clayton: if it be not arrived, when you go to London, write out of the 
charter the clauſe relating to my abſence. Adieu once more. 


Ex. 23. Newport in Rhode iſland, April 24, 1729. I can by this 
time ſay ſomething to you, from my own experience, of this place and 
people. The inhabitants are of a mixed kind, conſiſting of many ſects 
and ſubdiviſions of ſeats. Here are four ſorts of anabaptiſts, beſides 
preſbyterians, quakers, independents, and many of no profeſſion at all. 
Notwithſtanding ſo many differences, here are fewer quarrels about reli- 
gion than elſewhere, the people living peaceably with their neighbours 
of whatſoever perſuaſion. 'They all agree in one point, that the church 
of England is the ſecond beſt; The climate is like that of Italy, and 
not at all colder in the winter than I have known it every where north of 
Rome. 'The ſpring is late : but to make amends, they aſſure me the 
autumns are the fineſt and longeſt in the world; and the ſummers are 
much pleaſanter than thoſe of Italy by all accounts, foraſmuch as the 
oraſs continues green, which it doth not there. This iſland is pleaſantly 
laid out in hills and vales and riſing grounds, hath plenty of excellent 
ſprings and fine rivulets, and many delightful landſcapes of rocks and 
promontories and adjacent lands. 'The proviſions are very good : ſo are 
the fruits, which are quite neglected, though vines ſprout up of them- 
ſelves to an extraordinary ſize, and ſeem as natural to this ſoil as to any 
I ever ſaw. The town of Newport contains about fix thouſand fouls, 
and is the moſt thriving flouriſhing place in all America for its bigneſs. 
It is very pretty, and pleaſantly ſituated, I was never more agreeably 
ſurpriſed than at the firſt ſight of the town and its harbour. I could 
give you ſome hints that may be of uſe to you, if you were diſpoſed to 
take advice: but of all men in the world I never. found encouragement 

to 
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to give you any.—l have heard nothing from you or any of my friends 
in England or Ireland, which makes me ſuſpect my letters were in one 
of the veſſels that were wrecked, I write in great haſte, and have no 
time to ſay a word to my brother Robin : let him know we are- in good 


health. Take care that my draughts are duly honoured, which is of the 


greateſt importance to my credit here; .and if I can ſerve you in theſe 


Parts, 7 my en * 8, &c. 
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I would not omit writing to you. The winter, it muſt be allowed, was 
much ſharper than the uſual winters in Ireland, but not at all ſharper 


2 than I'have known them in Italy. To make amends, the ſummer is 
| exceeding delightful : and if the ſpring begins late, the autumn ends 


proportionably later than with you, and is ſaid to be the fineſt in the 
world. I ſnatch this moment to write, and have time only to add that I 
have got a ſon, who, I thank God, is likely to live.— I find it hath been 
reported in Ireland, that we purpoſe ſettling here: I muſt deſire you to 
diſcountenance any ſuch report. The truth is, if the king's bounty 


were paid in, and the charter could be removed hither, I ſhould like it 
better than Bermuda. But if this were mentioned before the payment 
of faid money, it might perhaps hinder it, and defeat all our deſigns. 
As to what you fay of Hamilton's propoſal, I can only anſwer at preſent 
by a queſtion, viz. whether it be poſſible for me in my abſence to be 


put in poſſeſſion of the deanery of Dromore ? Deſire him to make that 


point clear, and you ſhall hear further from me. 


Ex. 25. Rhode iſland, March 9, 1730. My ſituation hath been ſo 
uncertain, and is like to continue ſo till I am clear about the receipt of 
his majeſty's bounty, and in conſequence thereof, of the determination 
of my aſſociates, that Fou are not to wonder at my having given no 
. categorical 


Ex. 1 „ in Rhode illand, Lacs 12, 1729. = OA informed 
that an inhabitant of this country is on the point of going for Ireland, 
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categorical anſwer to the propoſal you made in relation to Hamilton's 


deanery, which his death hath put an end to. If I had returned, I 
ſhould perhaps have been under ſome temptation to have changed. But 
as my deſign ſtill continues to wait the event, and go to Bermuda as 
ſoon.-as I can get aſſociates and money, which my friends are now ſoli- 
citing in London, I ſhall in ſuch caſe perſiſt in my firſt reſolution of not 
holding any deanery beyond the limited time;—T live here upon land that 


I have purchaſed, and in a farm-houſe that F have built in this iſland : 


it is fit for cows and ſheep, and may be of good uſe in ſupplying our 
college at Bermuda. Among my delays and diſappointments I- thank: 
God I have two domeſtic comforts that are very agreeable, my wife and 
my little ſon, both which exceed my expectations, and fully anſwer all 


my wiſhes —Meſlrs. James, Dalton, and Smilert, &c. are at Boſton, and 


have been there theſe four months. My wife and I abide by Rhode 


_ iſland, preferring quiet and ſolitude to the noiſe of a great town, not- 


withſtanding all the ſolicitations that have been uſed to draw us thither. 
have deſired Mac Manus, in a letter to Dr. Ward, to allow twenty 
pounds per ann. for me towards the poor-houſe now on foot for clergy-- 
men's widows. in the dioceſe of Derry. 


- Ex. 26. Rhode iſland, May 7, 1730. Laſt week I received a packet 
from you by the way of Philadelphia, the poſtage whereof amounted to 
above four pounds of this country money. I thank you for the encloſed 
pamphlet“, which in the main I think very ſeaſonable and uſeful. It 
ſeems to me that, in computing the ſum total of the loſs by abſentees, 
you have extended ſome articles beyond their due proportion e. g. when 
you charge the whole income of occaſional abſentees in the third claſs; 
and that you have charged ſome articles twice e. g. when you make 
diſtinct articles for law ſuits ooo. and for attendance on employments 


* Mr. Prior's celebrated Lift of the Abſentees of Ireland, publiſhed in 1729. | 
and 
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and other buſineſs 8000. both which ſeem already charged in the third 
claſs. The tax you propoſe ſeems very reaſonable, and I wiſh it may take 
effect for the good of the kingdom, which will be obliged to you if it 
can be brought about. That it would be the intereſt of England to al- 
low a free trade to Ireland, I haye been thoroughly convinced, ever ſince 
my being in Italy and talking with the merchants there; and have upon 
all occaſions endeavoured to convince Engliſh gentlemen thereof, and 
have convinced ſome both in and out of parliament ; and I remember to 
have diſcourſed with you at large upon the ſubject when I was laſt in 
Dublin. Your hints for ſetting up new manufactures ſeem reaſonable : 

but the ſpirit of projecting is low in Ireland. Now as to my own affair, 
muſt tell you I have no intention of continuing in theſe parts, but in 
order to ſettle the college his majeſty hath been pleaſed to found in 
Bermuda: and I want only the payment of the king's grant to tranſport 
myſelf and family thither. I am now employing the intereſt of my friends 
in England for that purpoſe, and I have wrote in the moſt preſſing man- 
ner either to get the money paid, or at leaſt ſuch an authentic anſwer as 
I may count upon and may direct me what courſe I am to take. Dr. 
Clayton indeed hath wrote me word, that he hath been informed by a 
very good friend of mine, who had it from a very great man, that the 
money will not be paid. But I cannot think a hearſay at ſecond or third 
hand to be a proper anſwer for me to act upon. I have therefore ſug- 
geſted to the doctor, that it might be proper for him to go himlelf to the 
treaſury with the letters patent containing the grant in his hands, and 
there make his demand in form. I have alſo wrote to others to uſe their 
intereſt at court; though indeed one would have thought all ſolicitation 
at an end when once I had obtained a grant under his majeſty's hand 
and the broad ſeal of England. As to my own going to London and 
ſoliciting in perſon, I think it reaſonable firſt to ſee what my friends can do; 
and the rather becauſe I ſhall have ſmall hopes that my ſolicitation will 
be regarded more than theirs. Be aſſured I long to know the upſhot of 
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this matter, and that upon an explicit refuſal I am determined to re- 
turn home, and that it is not at all in my thoughts to continue abroad 
and hold my deanery. It is well known to many conſiderable perſons 
in England, that I might have had a diſpenſation for holding it in my 
abſence during life, and that I was much preſſed to it; but I reſolutely 
declined it: and if our college had taken place as ooh as I once hoped 
it would, I ſhould have reſigned before this time. A little after my 
coming to this iſland, I entertained ſome thoughts of applying to his 
majeſty (when Dr. Clayton had received the 20,000 7.) to tranſlate our 

college hither; but have ſince ſeen cauſe to lay aſide all thoughts of that 
matter. I do aſſure you bond fide that I have no intention to ſtay here 
longer than I can get an authentic anſwer from the government, which 
I have all the reaſon in the world to expect this ſummer : for, upon all 
private accounts, I ſhould like Derry better than New England. As to 
my being in this iſland, I think I have already informed you that I have 
been at very great expence in purchaſing land and ſtock here, which 
might ſupply the defects of Bermuda in yielding thoſe proviſions to our 


college, the want of which was made a principal objection againſt its 


ſituation in that iſland. To conclude, as I am here in order to execute 


a deſign addreſſed for by parliament, and ſet on foot by his majeſty's 


royal charter, I think myſelf obliged to wait the event, whatever 
courſe is taken in Ireland about my deanery. I have wrote to both the 
biſhops of Raphoe and Derry: but letters, it ſeems, are of uncertain 
paſſage: your laſt was half a year in coming, and I have had ſome a 
year after their date, though often in two or three months, and ſome- 
times leſs. I muſt deſire you to preſent my duty to both their lordſhips, 
and acquaint them with what I have now wrote to you, in anſwer to 
the kind meſſage from my lord biſhop of Derry conveyed by your hands, 
for which pray return my humble thanks to his lordſhip. My wife 
gives her ſervice to you. She hath been lately ill of a miſcarriage, but 
is now, I thank God, recovered. Our little ſon is great joy to us: 
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we are ſuch fools as to think him the moſt perfect thing in its kind that 
we ever ſaw. 


Ex. 2. Newport, July 20, 1730. Since my laſt of May y, I have 
not had one line from the perſons to whom I had wrote to make the 


laſt inſtances for the 20,0007. This I impute to an accident that we 
hear happened to a man of war, as it was coming down the river 


bound for Boſton, where it was expected ſome months ago, and is now 


daily looked for with the new governor. The news-papers of laſt Fe- 
bruary mentioned Dr. Clayton's being made biſhop. I wiſh him joy of 


his preferment, ſince I doubt we are not likely to fro him in this pare of 
the world. | 


The ſettlement of affairs with bis fellow executor Mr. Marſhal, with a Mr. 
Partinton Vanhomrigh, and with the creditors of Mrs. Efther Vanhomrigh in 
London involved our Author in a great deal of trouble for near four years: 
His letters to Mr. T. Prior are full of this buſineſs, which cannot at this day 
be interefting to any body. It is thought proper however to ſubjoin a few ex- 
tracts from them, as a proof how frongly Be Fe this 3 in the 
midſt of bis Bermuda project. 


Ex. 28. London, Dec. 8, 1724. Provided you bring my affair with 
Partinton to a complete iſſue before Chriſtmas day come twelvemonth, 
by reference or otherwiſe, that I may have my dividend, whatever it Is, 
clear, I do hereby promiſe you to encreaſe the premium I promiſed you : 
before by its fifth part, whatever it amounts to. 


Ex. 29. July 20, 1725. Our ſouth-ſea ſtock is confirmed to be what 
1 already informed you, 8807. ſomewhat more or leſs. But before you 


get Partinton and Marſhal to ſign the letters of attorney or make the 


probates, nay before you tell them of the value of the ſubſcribed annui- 
ties, 


Extrads, &c. x lix 


ties, you ſhould by all means, in my opinion, inſiſt, carry, and ſecure 
two points: firſt, that Partinton ſhould conſent to a partition of this 
ſock, &c. which I believe he cannot deny: ſecondly, that Marſhal ſhould 
engage not to touch one penny of it till all debts on this fide the water 
are ſatisfied. I even deſire you would take advice, and legally ſecure it 
in ſuch ſort that he may not touch it if he would, till the ſaid debts are 
paid. It would be the wrongeſt thing in the world, and give me the 
_ greateſt pain poſſible to think, we did not adminiſter in the juſteſt ſenſe. 
Whatever therefore appears to be due, let it be inſtantly paid: here is 
money ſufficient to do it. I muſt therefore entreat you once for all to 
clear up and agree with Marſhal what is due, and then make an end by 
paying that which it is a ſhame. was not paid ſooner. For God's ſake 
adjuſt, finiſh, conclude any way with Partinton; for at the rate we 
have gone on. theſe two years, we may go on twenty. In your next let 
me know what you have propoſed to him and Marſhal, and how they 
reliſh it. I hoped to have been in Dublin by this time; but buſineſs 
goon out of buſineſs. P. S. Bermuda proſpers. 


Ex. 30. OR. 16, 1725. I beg you will loſe no more time, but take 
proper methods out of hand for ſelling the S. S. ſtock and annuities, I 
| have very good reaſon to apprehend they will ſink in their value, and 
deſire you to let Vanhomrigh Partinton and Mr. Marſhal know as much. 
The leſs there is to be expected from them, the more ! muſt hope from 
you, I know not how to move them at this diſtance but by you; and 
if what I have already ſaid will not do, I profeſs myſelf to be at a loſs for 
words to move you. You have told me Partinton was willing to refer 
matters to an arbitration, but not of lawyers; and that Marſhal would 
refer them only to lawyers. For my part, rather than fail, I am for re- 
ferring them to any honeſt knowing perſon or perſons, whether lawyers 
or not lawyers; and if M. will not come into this, I deſire you will do 
all you can to oblige him, either by perſuaſion or otherwiſe ; particu- 


h 2 h larly 


ty | Extras, Ge. 


tarly repreſent to him my reſolution of going (with God's bleſſing) in 
April next to Bermuda, which will probably make it his intereſt to com- 
promiſe matters out of hand. But if he will not, agree if poſſible with 
P. to force him to compliance in putting an end to our diſputes. 


| Ex. 31. Dec. 2, 172 5. 1 muſt repeat to you that I earneſtly wiſh to 
ſee things brought to ſome concluſton with Partinton, Dear Tom, it 


requires ſome addreſs, diligence, and management to bring buſineſs of 


this kind to an iſſue, which ſhould not ſeem impoſſible, conſidering it 
can be none of our intereſts to ſpend our lives and ſubſtance in law. 


I am willing to refer things to an arbitration, even not of lawyers. Pray 


puſh this point, and let me hear from you upon it. 


Ex. 32. Dec. 11,1925. It is now near three months ſince I told you 
there were ſtrong reaſons for haſte [in ſelling the S. S. ſtock] and theſe 
reaſons grow every moment ſtronger. I need ſay no more; I van ſay no 
more to you. SS 


4 


and am quite tired and aſhamed of repeating the ſame anſwer to them, 
that I expect every poſt to hear what Mr. Marſhal and you think of their 
pretenſions, and that then they ſhall be paid. It is now a full twelve- 
month that I have been expecting to hear from you on this head, and 
expecting in vain. I ſhall therefore expect no longer, nor hope nor de- 
fire to know what Mr. Marſhal thinks, but only what you think, or 
what appears to you by Mrs. Vanhomrigh's papers and accounts. This 
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Ex. 34. Jan. 20, 1726. I am worricd to death by creditors: I fee 
nothing done, neither towards clearing their accounts, nor ſettling the 
effects here, nor finiſhing affairs with Partinton. I am at an end of my 
patience, and almoſt of my wits. My concluſion is, not to wait a mo- 
ment longer for Marſhal, nor to have (if poſſible) any further regard to 
him, but to ſettle all things without him, and whether he will or no. 
How far this is practicable, you will know by conſulting. an able lawyer. 
I have ſome confuſed notion that one executor may act by himſelf, but 
how far, and in what caſe, you will thoroughly be informed. It is an 
infinite ſhame that the debts here are not cleared up and paid; I have 
borne the ſhock and importunity of creditors above a twelvemonth, and 
am never the nearer—have nothing new to ſay to them: judge you 
what I feel. But I have already ſaid all that can be ſaid on this head. 
It is alſo no ſmall diſappointment to find that we have been near three 
years doing nothing with reſpect to bringing things to a -oncluſion with 
Partinton. Is there no way of making a ſeparate agreement with him ? 
Is there no way of prevailing with him to conſent to the fale of the 
reverſion ? Let me entreat you to proceed with a little management and 
diſpatch in theſe matters, and inform yourſelf particularly whether I may 
not come to a reference or arbitration with P. even though M. ſhould 
be againſt it? whether I may not take ſteps that may compel M. to an 
agreement ? . what 1s the practiſed method, when one of two execu- 
tors is negligent or unreaſonable? in a word, whether an end may not 
be put to theſe matters one way or other? I do not doubt your ſkill: 
I only wiſh you were as active to ſerve an old friend as I ſhould be in 


any affair of. your's that lay in my power: 


ms 1 Sept. 3, 1726. I muſt deſire you to ſend me in a letter a 
full Nate of the particulars of our pretenſions upon Partinton, that I 
may have a view of the ſeveral emoluments expected from this ſuit, and 
the grounds of ſuch expeQation, theſe affairs being at preſent a little 
| out 


fore wait a little in hopes it may become lower: but it will at all events 
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out of my thoughts; that ſo having conſidered the whole, I may take 
advice here, and write thereupon to Marſhal, in order to terminate that 
affair this winter, if poſſible, It is worth while to exert for once. If this 
be done, the whole partition may be made, and your ſhare diſtinctly 
known and paid you between this and Chriſtmas. But I know it can- 


not be done unleſs you exert, As for M. I had from the beginning no 
opinion of him, no more than you have; otherwiſe I ſhould not have 
frouvRed any on elſe. 


IJ Ex. 361 F Non 1 1 2, 1 00 I have writ to you often for certain eclair- 
ciſſements which are abſolutely neceſſary to ſettle matters with the cre- 
ditors, who importune me to death. You: have no notion of the miſery 
I have undergone, and do daily undergo on that account For God's 
ſake diſembrangle theſe matters, that I may once be at eaſe to mind my 

other affairs. of. the college, which are. enough to employ ten perſons. 


I will not repeat what I have ſaid in my former letters, but hope for 


your anſwer to all the points contained in them, and. immediately to 
what relates to diſpatching the creditors. I propoſe to make a purchaſe 
of land (which is very dear) in Bermuda, upon my firſt going thither; 


for which, and for other occaſions, I ſhall want all the money I can poſ- 


ſibl raiſe againſt my voyage. For this purpoſe it: would be a mighty 


ſervice to me if the affairs with P. were adjuſted this winter by refer- 


ence or compromiſe. The ſtate of all that buſineſs, which I deſired you 
to ſend me, I do now again earneſtly deſire. What is doing, or has 


been. done, in that matter? Can you, contrive no way for bringing AF 
to an immediate ſale of the remaining lands? What is your opinion 


and advice upon the whole? What proſpect can I have, if I leave 
things at ſixes. and fevens when I go to another world, ſceing all my 
remonſtrances even now that I am near at hand are to no purpoſe? I 
know money is at preſent at a very high foot of exchange. I ſhall there- 
be 
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be neceſſary to draw over my money. I have ſpent here a matter of | 
ſix hundred pounds more than you know of, for which I have not yet 
drawn oyer. I had ſome other points to ſpeak to, but am cut ſhort. 


Ex, 37. Dec. 1, 1726. I have lately received ſeveral letters of your's, 
which have given me a good deal of light with reſpect to Mrs. Vanhom- 


righ's affairs. But I am ſo much employed on the buſineſs of Bermuda, 


that I have hardly time to mind any thing elſe. I ſhall nevertheleſs ſnatch 
the preſent moment to write you ſhort anſwers to the queries you pro- 


poſe. As to Bermuda, it is now, &c. [See above, Ex. 12.] You alſo de- 


ſire I would ſpeak to Ned. You muſt know Ned hath parted from me 
ever ſince the beginning of laſt July, I allowed him ſix ſhillings a week, 


beſide his annual wages; and beſide an entire livery, I gave him old 
cloaths which he made a penny of. But the creature grew idle and 


worthleſs to a prodigious degree: he was almoſt conſtantly out of the 
way; and when I told him of it, he uſed to give me warning. I bore 
with this behaviour about nine months, and let him know I did it in 
compaſſion to him, and in hopes he would mend : but finding no hopes 
of this, I was forced at laſt to diſcharge him, and take another, who is as 
diligent as he was negligent. When he parted from me, I paid him be- 
tween ſix and ſeven pound which was due to him, and likewiſe gave 


him money to bear his charges to Ireland, whither he ſaid he was going. 


I met him tother day in the ſtreet, and aſking why he was not gone to 
Ireland to his wife and child, he made anſwer that he had neither wife 
nor child. He got, it ſeems, into another ſervice when he left me, but 
continued only a fortnight in it. The fellow is filly to an incredible de- 


gree, and ſpoiled by good uſage.—l ſhall take care the pictures be ſold 


in an auction. Mr. Smilert, whom I know to be a very honeſt ſkilful 
perſon in his profeſſion, will ſee them put into an auction at the proper 
time, which he tells me is not till the town fills with company, about 


the meeting of parliament.— remember to have told you I could know 
more 
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more of matters here chan perhaps people generally do. Vou thougbt 


we did wrong to ſell: but the ſtocks are — and CHEAT upon it they 


will fall lower. 


After our Author's return to Europe, the correſpondence was renewed 
with Mr. Prior. The following extracts will continue Dr. Berkeley's —_ 
co a late period * his hi Yer 83-4 


Ex. 38. Green-ſtrect, March 13, 1733. I thank you for the account 
you ſent me of the houſe, &c. on Arbor-hill. I approve of that and the 
terms: ſo you will fix the agreement for this year to come (according to 
the tenor of your letter) with Mr. Leſly, to whom my humble ſervice. 
I remember one of that name, a good ſort of man, a claſs or two be- 
low me in the college. I am willing to pay for the whole year com- 


mencing from the 25th inſt. but cannot take the furniture, &c. into my 


charge till I go over, which I truly propoſe to do as ſoon as my wife 18 
able to travel. She expects to be brought to bed in two months; and 
having had two miſcarriages, one of which ſhe was extremely ill of, in 
Rhode iſland, ſhe cannot venture to ſtir before ſhe is delivered. This 
circumſtance not foreſeen occaſions an unexpected delay, putting off to 
ſummer the journey I propoſed to take in ſpring. I hope our affair with 
Partinton will be finiſhed this term. We are here on the eve of great 
events, to-morrow being the day appointed for a pitched battle in the 
Houſe of commons, 


Ex. 39. March 27, 1733. This comes to defire you will exert your- 
ſelf on a public account, which you know is acting in your proper 


ſphere. It has been repreſented here, that in certain parts of the king- 


dom of Ireland juſtice is much obſtructed for the want of juſtices of the 
peace, which is only to be remedied by taking in Diſſenters. A great 
man hath — to me on this point. I told him the view of this was 

| plain; . 


Extras, &c. _ 


plain; and that in order to facilitate this view 1 ſuſpected the account 
was invented, for that I did not think it true. Depend upon it, better 
ſervice cannot be done at preſent than by putting this matter as ſoon as 
poſſible in a fair light, and that ſupported by ſuch proofs as 'may be 
convincing here. I therefore recommend it to you to make the ſpeedieſt 
and exacteſt enquiry that you can into the truth of this fact, the reſult 
whereof ſend to me. Send me alſo the beſt eſtimate you can pet of the 
number of papiſts, diſſenters, and churchmen throughout the kingdom; 
an eſtimate alſo of diſſenters conſiderable for rank, figure, and eſtate 
an eſtimate alſo of the papiſts in Ulſter. Be as clear in theſe points as 
you can, When the abovementioned point was put to me, I ſaid that 
in my apprehenſion there was no ſuch lack of juſtice or magiſtrates ex- 
cept in Kerry or Connaught, where the diſſenters were not conſiderable 
enough: to be of any uſe in redreſſing the evil. Let me know particu- 
larly whether there be any ſuch want of juſtices of the peace in the 
county of Londonderry, or whether men are aggrieved there by being 
obliged to repair to. them at too great diſtances. The prime ſerjeant 
Singleton may probably be a means of aſſiſting you to get light in theſe 
particulars. The diſpatch you give this affair will be doing the beſt ſer- 


vice to your country. Enable me to clear up the truth, and to ſupport 
it by ſuch reaſons and teſtimonies as may be felt or credited. Facts I 


am myſelf too much a ſtranger to, though I promiſe to make the beſt 
uſe I can of thoſe you furniſh me with, towards taking off an impreſſion 
which I fear is already deep. If I ſucceed, I ſhall congratulate my be- 
ing here at this juncture. 


Ex. 40. April 14, 1733. I thank you for your laſt, particularly for 
that part of it wherein you promiſe the number of the juſtices of peace, 
of the papiſts alſo and the proteſtants throughout the kingdom, taken 
out of proper offices. I did not know ſuch inventories had been taken 
by public authority, and am glad to find it ſo. Your argument for prov- 
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ing papiſts but three to one I had before made uſe of; but ſome of the 
premiſes are not clear to Engliſhmen. Nothing can do ſo well as the 
eſtimate you ſpeak of, to be taken from a public office; which therefore 
I impatiently expect. As to the deſign I hinted, whether it is to be ſet 
on foot there or here I cannot ſay. I hope it will take effect no where. 
It is yet a ſecret: I may nevertheleſs diſcover ſomething of it in a little 
time, and you may then hear more. The political ſtate of things on this 
fide the water I need ſay nothing of: the public papers probably ſay too 
much; though it cannot be denied much may be ſaid. I muſt deſire 
you in your next to let me know what premium there is for getting into 
the publio fund which allows five per cent. in Ireland; and whether a 
confiderable ſum might eaſily be purchaſed therein: alſo what is the 
preſent legal current intereſt in Ireland; and whether it be eaſy to lay out 
money on a ſecure mortgage where the intereſt ſhould be ane, _ 
'T ſhall be * 18 to bear a word about the lawſuit, 


Bu 41. April 19, 1733. I thank you for your laft e ind the 
catalogue of juſtices particularly ; of all which proper uſe ſhall be made. 
The number of proteſtants and papiſts throughout the kingdom, which 
in your laſt but one you ſaid had been lately and accurately taken by the 
collectors of hearth-money, you promiſed, but have omitted to ſend: 


I ſhall Lope for it in your next. 


aw: 42. a 1733. Tiesg br ckb nutekatted of proteſtant and 
popiſh families, which you tell me has been taken by the collectors. A 

certain perſon now here hath repreſented the papiſts as ſeven to one, 
which 1 have ventured to affirm is wide of the truth. What lights you 
gave me | have imparted to thoſe who will make the proper uſe of them. 
I do not find that any thing was intended to be done by act of parlia- 
ment here: as to that, your information ſeems right. I hope they will 
be able to do nothing any where. The approaching Act at Oxford is 
much 


Extratts, &c. [xvii 


much ſpoken of. The entertainments of muſic, &c. in the Theatre will 
be the fineſt that ever were known. For other public news, I reckon you 
know as much as yours. 


Ex. 43. Jan. 7, 1734. My family are, I thank God, all well at pre- 
ſent: but it will be impoſſible for us to travel before the ſpring. As to 
myſelf, by regular living and riſing very early, which I find the beſt 
thing in the world, I am very much mended: inſomuch that though I 
cannot read, yet my thoughts ſeem as diſtin as ever. I do therefore 
for amuſement paſs my early hours in thinking of certain mathematical 
matters, which may poſſibly produce ſomething, You ſay nothing of the 
lawſuit. I hope it is to ſurpriſe me in your next with an account of its 
being finiſhed. Perhaps the houſe and garden on Montpellier-hill may 
be got a good pennyworth, in which caſe 1 ſhould not be averſe to buy- 
ing it. It is en a tatiement in 3 remote a part may be purchaſed 
at an eaſy rate. | 


Ex. 46 Jan. I 5, 1734. I act lat poſt your three 8 toge- 
chior, for which advices I give you thanks,” I had at the ſame time two 
from baron Wainwright on the ſame account. That without my inter- 
meddling I may have the offer of ſomewhat, I am apt to think, which 
may make me eaſy in point of ſituation and income, though I queſtion 
whether the dignity 'will much contribute to make me ſo. Thoſe who 
imagine, as you write, that I may pick and chooſe, to be ſure think that 1 
have been making my court here all this time, and would never believe 
(what is moſt true) that I have not been at the court, or at the miniſter's, 
but once theſe ſeven years. The care of my health and the love of re- 

tirement have prevailed over whatſoever ambition might have come to 
25 my ſhare.—Pray, ſend me as particular an account as you can get of the 
country, the en the houſe, the circumſtances of the biſhopric of 

| | 335 Cloyne: 
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Cloyne: and let me know the charge of coming into a ä i. e. 
the amount of the fees and firſt fruits. 


Ex. 45. Jan. 19, 1734. Since my laſt I have kiſſed their majeſties 
hands for the biſhopric of Cloyne, having firſt received an account from 
the duke of Newcaſtle's office, ſetting forth that his grace had laid be- 
fore the king the duke of Dorſet's recommendation, which was readily 
complied with by his majeſty. 'The condition of my own health and 
that of my family will not ſuffer me to travel at this ſeaſon of the year: 
I muſt therefore entreat you to take care of the fees and patent. I ſhall 
be glad to hear from you what you can learn about this Wn: of 
. e 


Ex 46. * 22, 1734. On the 6th inſt. the duke ſent over | his 
TO wherein I was recommended to the biſhopric- of Cloyne: on the 
14th I received a letter from the ſecretary's office, ſignifying his ma- 
jeſty's having immediately complied therewith, and containing the duke 
of Newcaſtle's very obliging compliments thereupon. In all this I was 
nothing ſurprized, his grace the lord lieutenant having declared on this 
ſide the water that he intended to ſerve me the firſt opportunity, though 
at the ſame time he deſired me to ſay nothing of it. As to the A. B. D. 
(Archbiſhop of Dublin, Dr. Hoadley) I readily believe he gave no oppoſi- 
tion. He knew eit would be to no purpoſe, and the queen herſelf had 
expreſsly enjoined him not to oppoſe; me: this I certainly knew when 
the A. B. was here, though I never ſaw him. Notwithſtanding all which, 
I had a ſtrong penchant to be dean of Dromore, and not to take the 
charge of a biſhopric upon me. Thoſe who formerly oppoſed my being 
dean of Downe have thereby made me a biſhop; which rank, how de- 
ſirable ſoever it may ſcem, 1 had before abſolutely determined to keep 
out of. The ſituation of my own and my family's health will not ſuffer 
me to think of travelling before April. However, as on that ſide it 


may 
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may be thought proper that I ſhould vacate the deanery of Derry, I am 
ready, as ſoon as I hear the biſhopric of Cloyne is void by Dr. Synge's 
being legally poſſeſſed of the ſee of Ferns, to ſend over a reſignation of 


my deanery: and I authorize you to ſignify as much, where you think 
proper. I ſhould be glad you ſent me a rude plan of the houſe from 
| biſhop Synge's deſcription, that I may forecaſt the furniture. The great 


man, whom you mention as my opponent, concerted his meaſures but 


ill. For it appears by your letter, that at the very time when my bro- 


ther informed the Speaker of his ſoliciting againſt me there, the duke's 
plan had already taken place here, and the reſolution was paſſed in my 
favour at St. James's. I am nevertheleſs pleaſed, as it gave me an op- 
portunity of being obliged to the Speaker, which I ſhall not fail to ac- 
knowledge when [ ſee him, which will probably be very ſoon, for he is 
expected here as ſoon as the ſeſſion is up. My family are well, though I 


myſelf have gotten a cold this ſharp foggy weather, having been obliged, 


contrary to my wonted cuſtom, to be much abroad, * compliments 
and returning viſits. 


Ex. 47. Jan. 28, 1734. In a late letter you told me the biſhopric 
of Cloyne is let for 1200 J. per ann. out of which there is a ſmall rent- 
charge of intereſt to be paid. I am informed by a letter of yours which 
I received this day, that there is alſo a demeſne of 800 acres adjoining 


to the epiſcopal houſe. I deſire to be informed by your next, whether 


theſe 800 acres are underſtood to be over and above the 1200/. per ann. 
and whether they were kept by former biſhops in their own hands. In 


my laſt I mentioned to you the impoſſibility of my going to Ireland before 


ſpring, and that I would ſend a reſignation of my deanery, if need was, 
immediately upon the vacancy of the ſee of Cloyne. I have been ſince 
told that this would be a ſtep of ſome hazard, viz. in caſe of the king's 
death, which I hope is far off: however one would not care to do a thing 


which may ſeem incautious and imprudent i in the eye of the world. 
Not 
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Not but that I would rather do it than be obliged to go over at this 
ſeaſon. But as the bulk of the deanery is in tithes, and a very inconſi- 


derable part in land, the damage to my ſucceſſor would be but a trifle 


upon my keeping it to the of March. I would know 2 you 


adviſe c on this matter. 


* . 


Ex. 18. Feb. 75 1734. I have been for ſeveral days laid up with the 
gout. When [I laſt wrote to you I was confined, but at firſt knew not 


whether it might not be a ſprain or hurt from the ſhoe. But it _ 


ſhewed itſelf a genuine fit of the gout in both my feet by the pain, 
inflammation, ſwelling, &c. attended with a fever and reſtleſs nights. 
With my feet lapped up in flannels, and raiſed on a cuſhion, I receive 
the viſits of my friends, who congratulate me on this occaſion as much 


as on my Rr 


new vacancies, and your 8 that I ſhould mas for a better bi- 


ſhopric, I thank you for your advice. But if it pleaſed God the biſhop 


of Derry were actually dead, and there were ever ſo many promotions 
thereupon, I would not apply, or ſo much as open my mouth-to any 


one friend to make an intereſt for getting any of them. To be ſo very 
hafty for a removal, even before I had ſeen Cloyne, would argue a 
greater greedineſs for lucre than I hope 1 ſhall ever have. Not but that, 


all things conſidered, 1 have a fair demand upon the government for 


expence of time and pains and money on the faith of public charters: 
as likewiſe becauſe I find the income of Cloyne conſiderably leſs than was 


at firſt repreſented. I had no notion that I ſhould, over and above the 


charge of patents and firſt fruits, be obliged to pay between four and 
five hundred pounds for which 1 ſhall never ſee a farthing in return, 


peſſides intereſt I am to pay for upwards of Zool. which principal de- 


volves upon my ſucceſſor. No more was 1 apprized of three curates, 
viz. 


Extracts, c. IxXxI 


viz. two at Youghal and one at Aghadee, to be paid by me. And after 
all, the certain value of the income I have not yet learned. My prede- 
ceſſor writes that he doth not know the true value himſelf, but believes 
it may be about 1200 J. per ann. including ths fines, and ſtriking them 
at a medium for ſeven years, The uncertainty, I believe, muſt proceed 
from the fines; but it may be ſuppoſed that he knows exactly what the 
rents are, and what the tithes, and what the payments to the curates; 
of which particulars you may probably get an account from him. Sure 
I am, that if I had gone to Derry, and taken my affairs into my own 
hands, I might have made conſiderably above 1000 J. a year, after pay- 
ing the curates' ſafaries. And as for charities, ſuch as ſchoolboys, wi- 
dows, &c. thoſe ought not to be reckoned, becauſe all ſorts of charities, 
as well as contingent expences, muſt be much higher on a biſhop than a 
dean, But in all appearance, ſubduQing the money that I muſt advance 
and the expence of the curates in Youghal and Aghadee, I ſhall not have 
remaining 1000 J. per ann.; not even though the whole income was worth 
1200 J. of which J doubt, by biſhop Synge's uncertainty, that it will be 
found to fall ſhort. I thank you for the information you gave me of a 
houſe to be hired in Stephen s Green. I ſhould like the Green very well 
for ſituation: but I have no thoughts of taking a houſe in town ſudden- 
ly; nor would it be convenient for my affairs ſo to do, conſidering the 
great expence I muſt be at on coming into a ſmall biſhopric. My gout 

has left me. I have nevertheleſs a weakneſs remaining in my feet, and 
what is worſe, an extreme tenderneſs, the effect of my long confine- - 
ment. I was abroad the beginning of this weck to take a little air in 
the park, which gave me a cold, and obliged me to phyſic and two or 
three days confinement. 1 have ſeyeral things to prepare in order to 
my journey, and ſhall make all the diſpatch I can. But why I ſhould 
endanger my health by too much hurry, or why J ſhould precipitate 
myſelf in this convaleſcent ate into. doubtful weather and cold — 


on the road, I do not ſee. There is but one reaſon. that I can compre- 
hend 
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hend why the great men there ſhould be fo urgent; viz. for fear that I 
ſhould make an intereſt here in caſe of vacancies; which I have alrea- 


dy aſſured you I do not intend to do: ſo they wo be perfectly , on 
that ſcore. 


Ex. 50. March 13, 1734. I am bond fide making all the haſte I can. 
My library is to be embarked on board the firſt ſhip bound to Cork, of 
which I am in daily expectation. I ſuppoſe it will be no difficult mat- 
ter to obtain an order from the commiſſioners to the cuſtom-houſe offi- 


cers there to let it paſs duty-free, which at firſt word was granted here 


on my coming from America. I wiſh you would mention this, with my 


reſpects, to Dr. Coghil. After my journey I truſt that I ſhall find my | 
health much better, though at preſent I am obliged to guard againſt the 


caſt-wind, with which we have been annoyed of late, and which never 


fails to diſorder my head. Tam in hopes however by what I hear, that 


I ſhall be able to reach Dublin before my lord lieutenant leaves 1 
ſhall reckon it my misfortune if I do not: I am ſure it ſhall not be for 


want of doing all that lies in my power. I am in a hurry. I am obliged 
to manage my health, and [ have many things to do. I muſt deſire you 


at your leiſure to look out a lodging for us, to be taken only by the week: 
for I ſhall ſtay no longer i in Dublin than needs muſt, 'F would have the 


lodging taken for the roth of 9 


ſy 


Ex. 51. March 20, 1734. There is one Mr. Cox, a clergyman, ſon 
to the late Dr. Cox near Drogheda, who, I underſtand, is under the 
patronage of Dr. Coghil. Pray, inform yourſelf of his character; whe- 
ther he be a good man, one of parts and learning, and how he is pro- 


vided for. This you may poſlibly do without my being named. Per- 
haps. my brother may know ſomething of him. I ſhould be glad to be 


apprized of his character on my coming to Dublin. No one has re- 


commended him to me; but his father was an ingenious man, and I faw 


two 


x4 
_ 
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two ſenſible women his ſiſters at Rhode iſland, which inclines me to 
think him a man of merit; and ſuch only I would prefer. I have had 
certain perſons recommended to me ; but I ſhall conſider their merits 
preferably to all recommendation. If you can anſwer for the ingenuity, 
learning, and good qualities of the perſon you mentioned preferably to 
that of others in competition, I ſhould be very glad to ſerve him. 


Ex. 52. St. Alban's, April 30, 1734. I was deceived by the aſſur- 
ance given me of two ſhips going to Cork. In the event, one could not 
take in my goods, and the other took freight for another port. So that, 
after all their delays and prevarications, I have been obliged to ſhip off 
my things for Dublin on board of Captain Leach. From this involun- 
tary cauſe I have been detained here ſo long beyond my intentions, which 
really were to have got to Dublin before the parliament, which now I. 
much queſtion whether I ſhall be able to do, conſidering that as I have 
two young children with me, I cannot make ſuch diſpatch on the road as 
otherwiſe J might. The lodging in Gervais-ſtreet which you formerly 
procured for me will, I think, do very well, I ſhall want a ſtable for ſix 
coach-horſes : for ſo nz [ bring with me, — 


Ex. 53. Clogua: March 6, 1737, 1 vat ſend you what you deſire. 
If you approve of it, publiſh it in one or more newſpapers : if you have 
any objection, let me know it by the next poſt. I mean, as you ſee, a 
brief abſtract, which I could wiſh were ſpread through the nation, that 
men may think on the ſubject againſt next ſeſſion. But I would not 
have this letter made public ſooner than a week after the publication of 
the third part of my Queriſt, which I have ordered to be ſent to you. 
I belieye you may receive it about the time that this comes to your hands: 
for, as I told you in a late letter, I have haſtened it as much as poſſible. 
I have uſed the ſame cditor (Dr. Madden) for this as for the two fore- 
going parts. 
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xxiv 

Our ſpinning ſchool is in a thriving way. The children begin to find 
a pleaſure in being paid in hard money, which I underſtand they will not 
give to their parents, but keep to buy cloaths for themſelves. - Indeed 
I found it difficult and tedious to bring them to this, but I believe it will 
now do. I am building a work-houſe for ſturdy vagrants, and deſign to 
raiſe about two acres of hemp for employing them. Can you put me in 
a way of getting hemp-ſeed, or does your ſociety diſtribute any? It is 
hoped your flax-ſeed will come in time. Laſt poſt a letter from an Eng- 
liſh biſhop tells me, a difference between the king and prince is got into 


parliament, and that it ſeems to be big with miſchief, if a ſpeedy expe- 


dient be not found to heal the breach. It relates to the proviſion for 
his R. Highneſs's family. My three children have been ill: the eldeſt and 
youngeſt are recovered ; but George is ſtill unwell. 


[Encloſed in the above a Letter to A. B. Eſq; from the Queriſt, contain- 
ing Thoughts on a national bank, printed in the Dublin Journal.] 


Ex. 54. Cloyne, Feb. 15, 1941. Mr. Faulkner, the following being 


a very fate and ſucceſsful cure of the bloody flux, which at this time js 


become ſo general, you will do well to make it public. Give a heaped 
ſpoonful of common roſin powdered in a little freſh broth, every five or 
{ix hours, till the bloody flux is ſtopped; which I have always found be- 


fore a farthing's worth of roſin was ſpent. If after the blood is ſtaunched 
there remains a little looſeneſs, this is ſoon carried off by milk and water 


boiled with a little chalk in it. This cheap and eaſy method I have often 
tried of late, and never knew it fail. I am your humble ſervant A. B. 


Ex. 55. Cloyne, Feb. 24, 1741. I find you have publiſhed my re- 
medy in the newſpaper of this day. ' I now tell you that the patients 


muſt be careful of their diet, and eſpecially beware of taking cold. The 
| X | beſt 
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beſt diet I find to be plain broth of mutton or fowl, without ſeaſoning 
of any kind, Their drink ſhould be, till they are freed both from dy- 
ſentery and dyarrhœa, milk and water, or plain water boiled with chalk 
(drunk warm) e. g. about a large heaped ſpoonful to a quart. Some- 
times I find it neceſſary to give it every four hours, and to continue it 
for a doſe or two after the blood hath been ſtopped, to prevent relapſes, 
which ill management hath now and then occaſioned. Given in due 
time (the ſooner the better) and with proper care, I take it to be as ſure 
a cure for a dyſentery as the bark for an ague. It has certainly by the 
bleſſing of God ſaved many lives, and continues to fave many lives, in my 
neighbourhood. I ſhall be glad to know its ſucceſs in any inſtances. you 

may have tried. it in. 


Ex. 56. Cloyne, Feb. 26, 1741. I believe there is no relation that 
Mr. Sandys and Sir John Ruſhout have to lord Wilmington, other than 
what I myſelf made by marrying Sir John Ruſhout's ſiſter to the late 
earl of Northampton, who was brother to lord Wilmington. Sandys is 
nephew to Sir John. As to kindred or affinity, I take it to have very 
little place in this matter. Nor do I think it poſſible to foretel whether 
the miniſtry will be whig or tory. The people are fo. generally a 
much incenſed, that (if I am rightly informed) both men and meaſures 
muſt be changed before we ſee things compoſed. Beſides, in this diſ- 
jointed. ſtate of things, the prince's party will be more conſidered than 
ever. It is my opinion, there will be no firſt miniſter in haſte: and it 
will be new to act without one. When I had wrote thus far, I received 
a. letter from. a. conſiderable hand on the other ſide the water, wherein 

are the following words. Though the whigs and tories had gone hand 
in hand in their endeavour to demoliſh the late miniſtry, yet ſome true 
6 „Whigs, to ſhow themſelves ſuch; were for excluding all tories from the 


* new. miniſtry, Lord Wilmington and duke of Dorſet declared they 
k. 2 « would 
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— 


* would quit, if they proceeded on ſo narrow a bottom: and the prince, 
* duke of Argyle, duke of Bedford, and many others refuſed to come 
in, except there was to be a coalition of parties. After many fruitleſs 
« attempts to effect this, it was at laſt atchieved between eleven and 
« twelve on Tueſday night, and the prince went next morning to St. 
« James's. It had been that very evening quite deſpaired of: and the 
meeting of the parliament came on fo faſt, that there was a proſpect 
« of nothing but great confuſion.” There is, I hope, a proſpect now of 
much better things. I much wanted to ſee this ſcheme prevail; which 
it has now done, and will, I truſt be followed by _ happy con- 
ſequences. 


Ex. 57. Cloyne, May 19, 1741. Though the flax ſeed came in ſuch 
quantity and ſo late, yet we have above one half ourſelves in ground ; 
the reſt together with our own ſeed has been given to our poor neigh- 
bours, and will I doubt not, anſwer, the weather being very favourable. 
The diſtreſſes of the ſick and poor are endleſs. The havoc of man- 
kind in the counties of Cork, Limerick, and ſome adjacent places hath 
been incredible. 'The nation probably will not recover this loſs in a cen- 

tury. The other day, I heard one from the county of Limerick ſay, that 
whole villages were entirely diſpeopled. About two months ſince, I heard 
Sir Richard Cox ſay, that five hundred were dead in the pariſh where he 
lives, though in a country, I believe, not very populous. It were to be 
wiſhed people of condition were at their ſeats in the country during 
theſe calamitous times, which might provide relief and employment 


for the poor. Certainly, if theſe periſh, the rich muſt be ſufferers in the 


end. We have tried in this neighbourhood the receipt of a decoction 
of briar-roots for the bloody-flux, which you ſent me, and in ſome caſes 
found it uſeful. But that which we find the moſt ſpeedy, ſure, and ef- 
fectual cure above all e is a heaped ſpoonſul of roſin diſſolved and 

mixed 
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mixed over a fire with two or three ſpoonfuls of oil, and added to a 
pint of broth for a clyſter: which, upon once taking, hath never been 


known to fail ſtopping the bloody- flux. At firſt I mixed the roſin 


in the broth : but that was difficult, and not ſo ſpeedy a cure. 


Ex. 58. Cloyne, Feb. 1746. (With a letter ſigned Eubulus, con- 
taining advice about the manner of cloathing the militia arrayed this year, 
which letter was printed in the Dublin Journal.) The above letter con- 
tains a piece of advice, which ſeems to me not unſeaſonable or uſeleſs. 
You may make uſe of Faulkner for conveying it to the public, without any 


intimation of the author. There is handed about a lampoon againſt our 


troop, which hath cauſed great indignation in the warriors of Cloyne, I 
am informed that dean Gervais had been looking for the Queriſt, and 
could not find one in the ſhops, for my lord lieutenant, at his deſire, I 
wiſh you could get one, handſomely bound, for his excellency ; or at 


leaſt, the laſt publiſhed relating to the Bank, which conſiſted of excerpta 


out of the three parts of the Queriſt. I wrote to you before to procure 


two copies of this for his excellency and Mr. Liddel. 


Ex. 59. Jan. 24, 1747. You aſked me in your laſt letter, whether 
we had not provided a houſe in Cloyne for the reception and cure of 
ſick perſons. By your query it ſeems there is ſome ſuch report: but 
what gave riſe to it could be no more than this, viz. that we are uſed to 
lodge a few ſtroling ſick with a poor tenant or two in Cloyne, and em- 


ploy a poor woman or two to tend them, and ſupply them with a few 


neceſſaries from our houſe. This may be magnified (as things gather 


in the telling) into an hoſpital : but the truth is merely what I tell you. 


I wiſh you would ſend me a pamphlet political now and then, with 
what news you hear. Is there any apprehenſion of an invaſion upon 


Ireland? 


Ex. 
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Ex. 60. Feb. 6, 1747. Your manner of accounting for the wea- 
ther ſeems to have reaſon in it. And yet there ſtill remains ſomething 
unaccountable, viz. why there ſhould be no rain in the regions mention- 
ed. If the bulk, figure, ſituation, and motion of the earth are given, 
and the luminaries remain the ſame, ſhould there not be a certain cycle 
of the ſeaſons ever returning at certain periods? To me it ſeems, that 


the exhalations perpetually ſent up from the bowels of the earth have no 


ſmall ſhare in the weather; that nitrous exhalations produce cold and 
froſt ; and that the ſame cauſes which produce earthquakes within the 
earth produce ſtorms above it. Such are the variable cauſes of our wea- 
ther; which if it proceeded only from fixed and given cauſes, the chang- 
es thereof would be- as regular as the viciflitudes of the days, or the 
return of ecli ples. I have writ this extempore -valeat quantum valere 


. 


Ex 61. peb. 9, 1747. You aſk me mT; 1 had no hints from England 
about the primacy. I can only ſay, that laſt week I had a letter from 
a perſon of no mean rank, who ſeemed to wonder that he could not find 
I had entertained any thoughts of the primacy, while ſo many others of 


our bench were fo earneſtly contending for it. He added, that he hoped 


I would not take it ill if my friends wiſhed me in that ſtation. My an- 


ſwer was, that I am ſo far from ſoliciting, that I do not even wiſh for it; 
that J do not think myſelf the fitteſt man for that ict 9 and that 
therefore [ neither have nor ever will aſk it. | 


Ex. 62. Feb. FE — . hs e which I told you 


came a week ago, it was ſaid that ſeveral of our Iriſh biſhops were ear- 


neſtly contending for the primacy. Pray, who are they ? I thought bi- 
ſhop Stone was only talked of at preſent. I aſk this queſtion merely 
out of curioſity, and not from any intereſt, I aſſure you. I am no man's 


rival or competitor in this matter. I am not in love with feaſts, and 
crouds, 


Nos 
1 
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crouds, and viſits, and late hours, and ſtrange faces, and a hurry of af— 
fairs often inſignificant. For my own private ſatisfaction, I had rather be 
maſter of my time than wear a diadem. I repeat theſe things to you, 
that I may not ſeem to have declined all ſteps to the primacy out of ſin- 
gularity, or pride, or ſtupidity, but from ſolid motives. As for the ar- 
gument from the opportunity of doing good, I obſerve, that duty obliges 
men in high ſtation not to decline occaſions of doing good; but duty doth 
12 oblige men to ſolicit ſuch high ſtations. 

Ex. 63. Feb. 19, 1747. The ballad you ſent has mirth in it, with 
a political ſting in the tail. But the ſpeech of Van Haaren is excel- 
lent. I believe it lord Cheſterfield's. — We have at preſent, and for 
theſe two days paſt had, froſt and ſome ſnow. Our military men are 
at length failed ſrom Cork harbour, We hear ME are deſigned for 


Flanders. 


I muſt deſire you to make at leiſure the moſt exact and diſtinct en- 
quiry you can into the characters of the Senior Fellows as to their beha- 
viour, temper, piety, parts, and learning: alſo to make a liſt of them, 
with each man's character annexed to his name. I think it of fo great 
conſequence to the public to have a good Provoſt, that I would willing- 
ly look beforehand, and ſtir a little to prepare an intereſt, or at leaſt 
to contribute my mite where I properly may in favour of a worthy 
man to fill that poſt, when it ſhall become vacant. — Dr. Hales, in 
a letter to me, has made very honourable mention of you to me. 
It would not be amiſs if you ſhould correſpond with him, eſpecially for 
the ſake of granaries and priſons. 


Ex. 64. Feb. 20, 1747. Though the ſituation of the earth with 
reſpect to the ſun changes, yet the changes are fixed and regular: if 


therefore this were the cauſe of the yariation of the winds, the varia- 
tion 
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tion of winds muſt be regular, i. e. regularly returning in a cycle. To 
me it ſeems, that the variable cauſe of the variable winds are the 
ſubterraneous fires, which conſtantly burning, but altering their opera- 
tion according to the various quantity or kind of combuſtible materi- 
als they happen to meet with, ſend up exhalations more or leſs, 
of this or that ſpecies, which diverlly fermenting in the atmoſphere 
produce uncertain, variable winds. and tempeſts. This, if I miſtake 
not, is the true ſolution of that crux. As to the papers about petre- 


factions which I ſent to you and Mr. Simon, I do not well remember 


the contents. But be you ſo good as to look them over, and ſnew 
them to ſome others of your ſociety. And if after this you ſhall 
think them worth publiſhing in your collections, you may do as you 
pleaſe. Otherwiſe I would not have Og A and E written 
thruſt 1 into. public view. 


[The following anonymous piece, on a fubj ect connected with the preceding, 
may deſerve a place bere. It is in the biſhop's handwriting, and ſeems 
to have been inſerted in one of the London — 


To the PUBLISHER. 
8 IR, 


Wag obſerved it hath been offered as a reaſon to perſude the 
public that the late ſhocks felt in and about London were not cauſed 
by an earthquake, becauſe the motion was lateral, which it is aſſerted 
the motion of an earthquake never is, I take upon me to affirm the 
contrary. I have myſelf felt an earthquake at Meſſina in the year 


1718, when the motion was horizontal or lateral. It did no harm 


in that city, but threw down ſeveral houſes about a day's Journey 
from thence, 


We 
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We are not to think the late ſhocks merely an air-quake, as they 
call it, on account of ſigns and changes in- the air, ſuch being uſually 
obſeryed to attend earthquakes. There is a correſpondence between 
the ſubterraneous air and our atmoſphere. _ It is probable that ſtorms 
or great concuſſions of the air do often, if not always, owe their origin to 
| vapours or erte iſſuing from below. 


I remember to have heard Count Tezzani at Catania ſay, that ſome 
hours before the memorable earthquake of 1692, which overturned the 
whole city, he obſerved a line extended in the air, proceeding, as he 
| Judged, from exhalations poiſed and ſuſpended in the atmoſphere ; alſo 

that he heard-a hollow, frightful murmur about a minute before the 
ſhock. Of 25000 inhabitants 18000 abſolutely periſhed ; not to men- 
tion others who were miſerably bruiſed and wounded. There did not 
eſcape ſo much as one ſingle houſe. The ſtreets were narrow, and the 
buildings high; ſo there was no ſafety in running into the ſtreets: but 
on the firſt tremor (which happens a ſmall ſpace, perhaps a few minutes, 
before the downfal) they found it the ſafeſt way to ſtand under a door- 
caſe, or at the corners of the houſe. 


The count was dug out of the ruins of his own houſe, which had 
overwhelmed about twenty perſons, only ſeven whereof were got out 
| alive. Though he rebuilt his houſe with ſtone, yet he ever after lay in 
a ſmall adjoining apartment made of reeds plaiſtered over. Catania was 
rebuilt more regular and beautiful than ever; the houſes indeed are low- 
er and the ſtreets broader than before, for ſecurity againſt future ſhocks. | 
By their account, the firſt ſhock ſeldom or never doth the miſchief; but 
the repliche, as they term them, are to be dreaded. - The earth, I was 
told, moved up and down like the boiling of a pot, terra bollente di ſotto 
in. ſapra, to uſe their own expreſſion. This ſort of ſubſultive motion is 
ever accounted the moſt dungen Sw 
Vor. I. 3 1 Pliny 
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Pliny in the ſecond book of his natural hiſtory obſerves, that all earth- 
quakes are attended with a great ſtillneſs of the air. The ſame was ob- 


ſerved at Catania. Pliny further obſerves, that a murmuring noiſe pre- 


cedes the earthquake. He alſo remarks, that there is fignum i in cælo, 


præceditgue motu futuro, aut interdi 1, aut paulo poſt occaſum ſereno, ceu te- 


nus linea nubis in longum porrectæ ſpatium : which agrees with what was 
obſerved by Count Tezzani and others at Catania. And all theſe things 


plainly ſhew the miſtake of thoſe who ſurmiſe that noiſes and fi igns in 
the air do not belong to, or betoken, an n earthquake, but only an air- 
ee | 


The naturaliſt above cited, ſpeaking of the earth, ſaith, that varie 


quatitur, up and down ſometimes, at others from ſide to ſide. He adds, 


that the effects are very various: cities one while demoliſhed, another 


; ſwallowed up; ſometimes overwhelmed by water, at other times con- 


ſamed by fire burſting from the earth: one while the gulf remains open 
and yawning; another, the ſides cloſe, not leaving the leaſt trace or ſign 
of the el ſwallowed up. | 


Britain is an ifland—maritima autem maxim? quatiuntur, faith Pliny 
—and in this iſland are many mineral and ſulphureous waters. I ſec 


nothing in the natural conſtitution of London or the parts adjacent that 


ſhould render an earthquake impoſſible or improbable. Whether there 
be any thing in the moral ſtate thereof that ſhould exempt it from that 


fear, I leave others to judge. I am your humble ſervant, A. B. 


Ex. 65. Cloyne, March 22, 1747. As to what you ſay that the pri- 
macy would have been a glorious thing, for my part I do not ſee, all 


_ things conſidered, the glory of wearing the name of primate in theſe 


days, or of getting ſo much money, a thing every tradeſman in London 
may get if he pleaſes. I ſhould not chooſe to be primate, in pity to my 
children : 
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children: and for doing good to the world, I imagine I may, _ the 
whole, do as much i in a lower tation. 


Ex. 66. 1 23, 1746. I perceive. the earl of Cheſterfield is, whe- 


ther abſent or preſent, a friend to Ireland; and there could not have 


happened A luckier incident to this poor iſland than the friendſhip of 


ſuch a man, when there are ſo few of her own great men who either 


care or know how to befriend her. As my own wiſhes and endeavours, 
howſoever weak and ineffectual, have had the ſame tendency, I flatter 
myſelf that on this ſcore he honours me with his regard; which is an 
ample recompence for more public 1 merit than I can pretend to. As you 
tranſcribed a line from his letter relating to me, ſo in return I ſend you 
a line from a letter of the biſhop of Glouceſter s, relating to you—l for- 


merly told you I. had mentioned you to the biſhop when I ſent your 
Iebeme Theſe are his words: I have had a great deal of diſcourſe with 


* your lord lieutenant. He expreſſed his good. eſteem of Mr. Prior and 


1 his character, and commended him as one who had no view in life but 


to do the utmoſt good he is capable of. As he has ſeen the ſcheme, 
he may have opportunity of mentioning it to as many of the cabinet as 


he pleaſes: but it will not be a faſhionable doctrine at this time.” So 
far the biſhop. You are doubtleſs in the right on all proper occaſions to 


cultivate : a correſpondence with lord Cheſterfield. When you write, you 
will perhaps let him know i in the propereſt manner tlie thorough ſenſe I 


Have of the honour he does mẽ in his remembrance, and my concern at 
not having been able t: to wait on him. N 


Ex. 67. July; 3, 19 5. 1 fend you back my lten, with : a new para- 
graph to be added at the end where you ſee the A. | 


Lord Cheſterfield's letter does great honour both to you and his excel- 


4 


lency. The nation ſhould 1 not loſe the — of profiting by ſuch 
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a viceroy, which indeed is a rarity not to be met with every ſeaſon, 
which grows not on every tree. I hope your ſociety will find means of 
encouraging particularly the two points he recommends, glaſs and paper. 

For the former you would do well to get your workmen from Holland 
rather than from Briſtol, You have heard of the trick the glaſsmen of 
Briſtol were faid to have played Dr. Helſham and Cotopany. 

My: wife, with her "ompititent, ſends you a preſent * by the Cork 

carrier who ſet out yeſterday. It is an offering of the firſt- fruits of her 
painting. She began to draw 1 in laſt November, aud did not ſtick to it 
cloſely, but by way of amuſement only at leiſure hours For my part, 
I think ſhe ſhews a moſt uncommon genius: but others may be ſuppoſed 
to judge more impartially than I. My two younger children are begin- 
ning to employ themſelves the ſame way. In ſhort, here are two or 
three families in Imokilly + bent upon painting: and I wiſh it was more 
general among the ladies and idle people, as a thing that may divert the 
ſpleen, improve the manufactures, and encreaſe the wealth of the nation. 

We will endeavour to profit by our lord lieutenant” 8 advice, and kindle 
up new arts with a Park of his PRE ſpirit. 


Mr. Simon bas wrote to me, deli rin 1 would become a member of 
.the hiftorico-phyſical ſociety. 1 with them well, but do not care to liſt 
myſelf among them: for in that caſe [ ſhould think myſelf obliged to do 
ſomewhat which might interrupt my other ftudies, 1 muſt therefore de- 
pend on you for getting me out of this ſcrape, and hinder Mr. Simon's 
_ propoſing me, which he inclines to do at the requeſt, it ſeems, of the 
biſhop of Meath. And this, with * ſervice, will be a ſofficient anſwer 
to Mr. Simon's letter. 


The biſhop's portrait painted by Mrs. Beckeler, now in the beleben of the Rev. 
Mr; Archdall of, Bolton-ſtreet,) Dublin 10 by » ION 5 ob; 110} 


+ The village of Cloyne i is in the 1 of Imokilly, county of Cork. 15 
X. 
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Ex. 68. Sept. 12, 1746. I am juſt returned from a tour through 
my dioceſe of 1430 miles, almoſt ſhaken to pieces. What you write of 
biſhop Stone's preferment is highly probable. For myſelf, though his 
excellency the lord lieutenant might have a better opinion of me than I 
deſerved, yet it was not likely that he would make an [riſhman primate. 
The truth is, I have a ſcheme of my own for this long time paſt, in which 
I propoſe more ſatisfaction and enjoyment of myſelf than I could in that 
high ſtation, which I neither ſolicited nor ſo much as wiſhed for. It is 
true the primacy or archbiſhopric of Dublin, if offered, might have 
tempted me by a greater opportunity of doing good: but there is no 
other preterment 1 in the kingdom to be deſired on any other account than 
a greater income, which would not tempt me to remove from Cloyne, and 
ſet aſide my Oxford ſcheme, on which, though delayed by the illneſs of 
my ſon, yet Tam as intent and as much reſolved as ever. 


Ex. 69. Feb. 2, 1949. Three days ago we received the box of pictures. 
The two men's heads with ruffs are well done; the third is a copy and ill 
coloured: they are all Flemiſh : fo is the woman, which is alſo very well 
painted, thotigh it hath not the beauty and freedom of an Italian pencil. 
The two Dutch pictures, containing animals, are well done as to the ani- 
mals; but the human figures and ſky are ill done. The two pictures of 
ruins are very well done, and are Italian. My ſon William * had alrea- 
dy copied two other pictures of the ſame kind, and by the ſame hand. 

He and his ſiſter are both employed in copying pictures at preſent; which 
ſhall be diſpatched as ſoon as poſſible; after which they will ſet about 
ſome of your's. Their ſtint, on account of health, is an hour aud half 
a day for painting. So I doubt two months will not ſuffice for copying ; 

but no time ſhall be loſt, and great care taken of your pictures, for 


A fine youth, the fecond ſon of the biſhop, whoſe loſs at an early age was thought 
to have ſtuck too cloſe to his father's heart. | F 
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which we hold ourſelves much obliged—Our round tower ſtands where 
it did; but a little ſtone arched vault on the top was cracked, and muſt 
be repaired: the bell alſo was thrown down, and broke its way through 


three boarded ſtories, but remains entire. The door was ſhivered into 


many ſmall pieces and diſperſed, and there was a ſtone forced out of the 
wall. The whole damage, it is thought, will not amount to twenty 
1 The — was 928 far the —— that I ever A in 
Ireland. 

Ex. 70. March 30, 1751. They are going to print at Glaſpow t two 
editions at once, in 4to and in folio, of all Plato's works, in moſt mag- 
nificent types. This work ſhould be greet. ork it t would be right to 


mention it, as TT have e 


To the Rev. Mr. ARCHDALL, Bolton-ſtreet, Dublin. 


Coyne, Dec. 8, 1751. Rev. Sir, This is to deſire you may publiſh 
the inſcription I ſent you in Faulkner's paper. But ſay nothing of the 
author. I muſt deſire you to cauſe the letters G. B. being the initial 
letters of my name, to be engraved on the die of the gold medal, at the 
bottom, beneath the race-horſe; whereby mine will be diſtinguiſhed 
from medals given. by others. 


To the ſame. | 


| Dee. 22, 1751. I thank you for the care you hv taken in publiſh- 
ing the inſcription ſo correctly, as likewiſe for your trouble in getting 
G. B. engraved on the plain at the bottom of the medal, When that is 
done, * may orger two medals to up. made, and given as uſual. I 


* Mr. Prior died che 211. of October following, aged 71. The inſcription mentioned 


in the next article was for his monument in Chriſt-Church cathedral, erected at the ex- 


PENCE of Mr. Prior's friends and admirers, | 
| would 
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would have only two made by my die: the multiplying of premiums 
leſſens their value. If my inſcription is to take place, let me know be- 
fore it is engraved: I may perhaps make ſome trifling alteration. 


No date: but ſent at this time, to the ſame. For the particulars of 
your laſt favour I give you thanks. I ſend the above bill to clear what 
you have expended on my account, and alſo ten guineas beſide, which 
is my contribution towards the monument which I underſtand is intended 

for our deceaſed friend. Yeſterday though ill of the cholic, yet I could 
not forbear ſketching out the incloſed. 1 wiſh it did juſtice to his cha- 
racter. Such as it is, I ſubmit it to you and your friends. 


Encloſed in the above: 
Memoriæ ſacrum 
Tromez PRIR 
_Viri, fi quis unquam alius, de patria 
optime meriti: 
Qui, cum prodeſſe mallet quam conſpici, 
nec in ſenatum eooptatus 
nec conſiliorum aulæ particeps 
nec ullo publico munere inſignitus 
rem tamen publicam 
mirificè auxit et ornavit | 
auſpiciis, conſiliis, labore indefeſſo: 
Vir innocuus, probus, pius 
partium ſtudiis minime addictus 
| de re familiari parum ſolicitus 
N 5 cum civium commoda unice ſpectaret 
- Quicquid vel ad inopiæ levamen 
vel ad vite elegantiam facit 


Quicquid 
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quicquid ad deſidiam populi vincendam 
aut ad bonas artes excitandas pertinet 
id omne pro virili excoluit 
Societatis Dublinienſis 
auQor, inſtitutor, curator : 
Que fecerit 
pluribus dicere haud refert : 
quorſum narraret marmor 
illa quæ omnes norunt 
ile que civium animis inſculpta 
nulla dies delebit? 


This monument was erected to Thomas Prior, Eſquire, at the charge 
of ſeveral perſons who contributed to honour the memory of that worthy 
patriot, to whom his own actions and unwearied endeavours in the ſer- 
vice of his country have- raiſed a monument more laſting than marble. 


Jan. 7, 1752, I here ſend you encloſed the inſcription, with my laſt 
amendments. In the printed copy Siguis was one word: it had better 
be two divided, as in this. There are ſome other ſmall changes which 


you will obſerve. 'The biſhop of Meath was for having ſomewhat in 


Engliſh : accordingly 1 ſabjoin an Engliſh addition, to be engraved in a 
different character and in continued lines (as it is written) beneath the 
Latin. The biſhop writes, that contributions come in ſlowly, but that 
near one hundred guineas are got. Now it ſhould ſeem that if the firſt 
plan, rated at two hundred guineas, was reduced. or altered, there might 


be a plain neat monument erected for one hundred guineas, and fo (as 


the proverb directs) the coat be cut according to the cloth. 


To 
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To the Rev. Mr. Gervais, ſen. 
Cloyne, Nov. 25, 1738. Rev. ſir, my wife ſends her compliments to 
Mrs. Gervais and yourſelf for the receipt, &c. and we both concur in 
thanks for your veniſon. The rain hath ſo defaced your letter, that! 
cannot read ſome parts of it. But I can make a ſhift to ſee there is a 
compliment of ſo bright a train, that if I knew how to read it, I am 
ſure I ſhould not know how to anſwer it. If there was any thing agree- 
able in your entertainment at my houſe, it was chiefly owing to yourſelf, 
and ſo requires my acknowledgment, which you have very ſincere, You 
give ſo much pleaſure to others, and are ſo eaſily pleaſed yourſelf, that [ 
ſhall live in hopes of your making my houſe your inn whenever you viſit | 
theſe parts, which will be very agrecable to, &c. 


Jan. 12, 1742. You forgot to mention your addreſs; elſe I ſhould 
have ſooner acknowledged the favour of your letter, for which I am much 
obliged, though the news it contained had nothing good but the manner 
of telling it. I had much rather write you a letter of congratulation 
than of comfort: and yet I muſt needs tell you for your comfort, that J 
apprehetid you miſcarry by having too many friends. We often ſee a 
man with one only at his back puſhed on and making his way, while 
another is embarraſſed in a croud of well-wiſhers. The beſt of it is, 
your merits will not be meaſured by your ſucceſs. It is an old remark, 
that the race is not always to the ſwift. But at preſent who wins it, 
matters little: for all proteſtant clergymen are like ſcon to be at par, if 
that old prieſt * your countryman continues to carry on his ſchemes with 
the ſame policy and ſucceſs he has hitherto done. The accounts you ſend 
agree with what I hear from other parts: they are all alike diſmal. Re- 


* Cardinal Fleuri, then 87 years old. Dean Gervais was a native of Montpellier, 


who was carried an infant out of France on the revocation of the edict of Nantz in 
1680. 


Vol. I. m | ſerve 
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ſerve yourſelf however for future times, and mind the main chance. I 


would fay, ſhun late hours, drink tar-water, and bring back (I wiſh a 


good deanery, but at leaſt) a good ſtock of health and ſpirits to grace our 
little parties in Imokilly, where we hope, ere it be long, to fee you and 


the ſun returned together. My wife, who values herſelf on being i in the 


number of your friends, is extremely obliged for the Italian pſalms you 
have procured, and. deſires me to tell you that the more you can pro- 
cure, the more ſhe ſhalt be obliged. We j join in 3 you many hap- 
py new FEAR, health, and ſucceſs. 


Feb. a, 1742. I condole with you on your cold, a — it that 


a man of faſhion who. keeps late hours can hardly eſcape. We find here 
that a ſpoonful, half tar and half honey, taken morning noon and night, 
proves a moſt effectual remedy in that caſe. My wife, who values her- 


felf on being in your good graces, expreſſes great gratitude for your care 


in procuring the pſalms, and is doubly pleaſed with tlie proſpect of your 
being yourſelf the bearer. The inſtrument ſhe deſired to be provided 


was. a large four-ſtringed baſs. violin: but beſides this we ſhall alſo be 


extremely glad to get that excellent baſs viol which came from France, be 


the number of ſtrings what it will. I wrote indeed (not to overload you) 
to dean Browne * to look out for a ſix-ſtringed baſs viol of an old make 
and mellow tone. But the more we have of good inſtruments, the bet- 
ter: for 1 have got an excellent maſter whom: I have taken into my fa- 
mily, and all my children, not excepting my little daughter, learn to play, 


and are preparing to fill my houſe with harmony againſt all events; that 
if we have worſe times, we may have better ſpirits. Our French woman 
is grown, more attentive to her buſineſs, and ſo much altered for the bet- 


* Jemmatt Brown then dean of Roſſe, biſhop of Killaloe in 1743, of Dromore in 
1745, of, Cork the ſame. year, of Elphin in 1772, and hieß of Tuam in 1775: 


died in * | 
ter, 


8 
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ter, that my wife is not now inelined to part with her; but is neverthe- 
leſs very ſenſibly obliged by your kind offer to look out for another. 
What you ſay of a certain pamphlet is ænigmatical: I ſhall hope to have 
it explained vivd voce. As this corner furniſhes. nothing worth ſending, 
you will pardon me if inſtead of other news I tranſcribe a paragraph 
of a letter I lately received from an Engliſh biſhop. © We are now 
« ſhortly to meet again in parliament, and by the proceedings upon the 
« ſtate of the nation Sir Robert's fate will be determined. He is doing 
„all he can to recover a majority inthe houſe of commons, and is ſaid 
to have ſucceeded as to ſome particulars. But in his main attempt, 
* which was that of uniting the prince and his court to the king's, he has 
« been foiled. The biſhop of Oxford * was employed to carry the pro- 
* poſal to the prince, which was that he ſhould have the 100,000/. a 
year he had demanded, and his debts paid. But the prince, at the 
* ſame time that he expreſſed the utmoſt reſpect and duty to his ma- 
« jeſty, declared ſo much diſlike to his miniſter, that without his removal 
e he will hearken to no terms.” I have alſo had another piece in the fol- 
lowing words which is very agreeable. © Lady Dorothy, 4 whoſe good 
** temper ſeems as great as her beauty, and who has gained on every one 
« by her behaviour in theſe moſt unhappy circumſtances, is faid at laſt 
« to have gained over lord Euſton, and to have entirely won bis affec- 
tion.“ I find by your letter, the reigning diſtemper at the Iriſh court 
is diſappointment. A man of leſs ſpirits and alacrity would be apt to cry 
out, ſpes & fortuna valete, &c. but my advice is, never to quit your. hopes. 
Hope is often better than enjoyment. Hope is often the cauſe as well as 
the effect of youth. It is certainly a very pleaſant, and healthy paſſion. 
A hopeleſs perſon is deſerted by himſelf: and he who forſakes himſelf is 
ſoon forſaken by friends and fortune, both which are ſincerely wiſhed 
you by, &c. | e | | 
* Jgecker.;... + 3 Dorothy Boyle, daughter of che earl of Burlington, and wife 
to lord Futte ſon of the duke of Grafton. | | | 
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March 5, 1742. Vour laſt letter, containing an account of the queen 
of Hungary and her affairs, was all over agreeable. My wife and I are 
not a little pleaſed to find her ſituation ſo much better than we expected, 


and greatly applaud your zeal for her intereſts; though we are divided 


upon the motive of it. She i imagines you would be leſs zealous, were the 


queen old and ugly; and will have it that her beauty has ſet you on fire 
even at this diſtance. I on the contrary affirm, that you are not made 
of ſuch combuſtible ſtuff; that you are affected only by the love of juſ- 
tice, and inſenſible to all other flames than thoſe of patriotiſm. We hope 


ſoon for - -your preſence at Cloyne to put an end to this controverſy.— 


Your care'in providing the Italian pſalms ſet to muſic, the four- ſtringed 
baſs violin, and the antique baſs viol requires our repeated thanks. We 
had already a baſs viol made in Southwark A. D. 1730, and reputed the 


beſt in England. And through your means we are poſſeffed of the beſt 


in France. So we have a fair chance for having the two beſt in Europe. 
our letter gives me hopes of a new and proſperous ſcene. We live 
-In an age of revolutions ſo ſudden and ſurpriſing in all parts of Europe, 
that I queſtion whether the like has been ever known before. Hands are 
changed at home: it is well if meaſures are ſo too. If not, I ſhalt be 


afraid of this change of hands; for hungry dogs bite deepeſt. But let 
thoſe in power look to this. We behold theſe viciſſitudes with an equal 


eye from this ſerene corner of Cloyne, where we hope ſoon to have the 


peruſal of your budget of politics. Mean time accept our ſervice and 


| good ann 


Sept. 6, 1743. The book which you were ſo good as to procure for 
me (and which I ſhall not pay for till you come to receive the money in 
perſon) contains all that part of Dr. Pococke's travels for which I have 
any curioſity : ſo I ſhall, with my thanks for this, give you no further 
trouble about any other volume.—I find by the letter put into my hands 
by your ſon, (who was ſo kind as to call here yeſterday, but not kind 

enough 
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enough to ſtay a night with us) that you are taken up with great mat- 
ters, and like other great men, in danger of overlooking your friends. 
Prepare however for a world of abuſe, both as a courtier and an archi— 
tect, if you do not find means to wedge in a viſit to Cloyne between 
thoſe two grand concerns, Courtiers you will find none here, and but 
ſuch virtuoſi as the country affords; I mean in the way of muſic, for 
that is at preſent the reigning paſſion at Cloyne. To be plain, we are 
muſically mad. If you would know what that is, come and ſee. 


Oct. 29, 1743. A bird of the air has told me that your reverence is to 
be dean of Tuam. No nightingale could have ſung a more pleaſing ſong, 
not even my wife, who, I am told, is this day inferior to no ſinger in the 
kingdom. I promiſe you we are preparing no contemptible chorus to 
celebrate your preferment: and if you do not believe me, come this 
Chriſtmas, and believe your own ears. In good earneſt, none of your 
| friends will be better pleaſed to ſee you with your broad ſeal in your 
| pocket than your friends at Cloyne. I wiſh I were able to wiſh you joy 
at Dublin; but my health, though not a little mended, ſuffers. me to make 
no excurſions farther than a mile or two. What is this your favourite the 
queen of Hungary has been doing by her emiſſaries at Peterſburgh? France 
is again upon her legs. I foreſee no good. 1 wiſh all this may be vapours 
and ſpleen : but I write in ſunſhine, 


Jan. 8, 1744. You bave obliged the ladies as well as myſelf by your 
candid judgment on the point ſubmitted to your determination. I am 
glad this matter proved an amuſement in your gout by bringing you ac- 
quainted with ſeveral curious and ſelect trials, which I ſhould readily 
purchaſe and accept your kind offer of procuring them, if I. did not ap- 


| prehend there might be ſome among them of. too delicate a nature to be 


* ColleAion of Trials i rance, publiſhed" under the title of Cauſes ene 


read 
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read by boys and girls, to whom my library, and particularly all French 
books, are open.— As to foreign affairs, we cannot deſery or prognoſticate 

any good event from this remote corner. The planets that ſeemed pro- 
pitious are now retrogade : Ruſſia, Sweden, and Pruſſia loſt; and the 
Dutch a nominal ally at beſt. You may now admire the queen of Hun- 
gary without a rival: her conduct with reſpe& to the Czarina and the 
Marquis de Botta hath, [ fear, rendered cold the hearts of her friends, 

and their hands feeble. To be plain, from this time forward I doubt we | 
ſhall languiſh, and our enemies take heart. And while I am thus per- 
plexed about foreign affairs, my private eeconomy (I mean the animal 
economy) is difordered by the ſciatica ; an evil which has attended me 
for ſome time paſt; and I apprehend will not leave me till the return of 
the ſun.—Certainly the news that I want to hear at preſent is not from 
Rome or Paris or Vienna, but from Dublin; viz. when the dean of 
Tuam is declared, and when he receives the congratulations of his friends. 

I conſtantly read the news from Dublin; but leſt 1 ſhould ovetlook this 
article, [ take upon me to congratulate you at this moment; that as my 
good wiſhes were not, ſo my compliments may not be behind thoſe of 

- your other friends. —You have entertained me with ſo many curious 
things, that I would fain ſend ſomething i in return worth reading. But 

as this quarter affords nothing from itſelf, I muſt be obliged to tranſcribe 

a bit of an Engliſh letter that I received laſt week. It relates to what is 
now the ſubject of public attention, the Hanover troops, and 1s as fol- 
lows. General Campbell (a thorough courtier) being called upon in 
the houſe of commons to give an account whether he had not obferved 

« ſome inſtances of partiality, replied he could not ſay he had: but this 
„he would fay, that he thought the forces of the two nations could ne- 
ver draw together again. This, coming from the mouth of a courtier, 
* was looked on as an ample confeſſion : however it was carried againſt 
the addreſs by a large majority. Had the queſtion been whether the 
Le 


Hanover troops ſhould be continued, it would not have been a de- 
« bate: 
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„ bate: but it being well known that the contrary had been reſolved 
e upon before the meeting of parliament, the moderate part of the op- 
« poſition thought it was unneceſſary and might prove hurtful to addreſs 
about it, and ſo voted with the court.” You ſee how I am forced to 
lengthen out my letter by adding a borrowed ſcrap of news, which yet 
probably is no news to you. But though I ſhould ſhew you nothing new, 
yet you muſt give me leave to ſhew my inclination at leaſt to acquit my- 
ſelf of the debts | owe you, and to declare myſelf, &c. 


| March 16, 1744. I think myſelf a piece of a ** when I foretold 

that the pretender's cardinal feigned to aim at your head, when he meant 
to ſtrike you, like a ſkilful fencer, on the ribs. It is true one would hard- 
ly think the French ſuch bunglers: but this popiſh prieſt hath manifeſtly. 
bungled fo as to repair the breaches our own bunglers had made at home. 
This is the luckieſt thing that could have happened, and will, 1 hope, 
| confound all the meaſures of our enemies I was much obliged and de- 
| lighted with the good news you lately ſent, which was yeſterday confirm- 
ed by letters from Dublin. And though particulars are not yet known, 
I did not think fit to delay our. public marks of joy, as a great bonfire 
before my gate, firing of guns, drinking of healths, &c. I was very glad 
of this opportunity to put a little ſpirit into our drooping proteſtants of 
Cloyne, who have of late conceived no ſmall fears on ſeeing themſelves 
in ſuch a defenceleſs condition among ſo great a number of papiſts elated 
with the fame of theſe new enterpriſes in their favour. It is indeed ter- 
rible to reflect that we have neither arms nor militia in a province where 
the papiſts are eight to one, and have an carlier intelligence than. we 
have of what paſſes: by what means I know not; but the fact is cer- 
tainly true. Good Mr. Dean, (for Dean I will call you, reſolving not to 
be behind your friends in Dublin) you muſt know that to us who live 
in this remote corner many. things ſeem ſtrange and unaccountable that 
oy be ſolved by you who are near the fountain head, Why are 
Fo 
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draughts made from our forces when we moſt want them? Why are not 


the militia arrayed? How comes it to paſs! that arms are not put into the 


hands of proteſtants, eſpecially ſince. they have been ſo long paid for? 


Did not our miniſters know for a long time paſt that a ſquadron was 
forming at Breſt? Why did they not then bruiſe the cockatrice in the egg? 
Would not the French works at Dunkirk have juſtified this ſtep? Why 
was Sir John Norris called off from the chace when he had his enemies 


in full view, and was even at their heels with a ſuperior force? As we 
have 240 men of war, whereof 120 are of the line, how comes it that 
we did not appoint a ſquadron to watch and intercept the Spaniſh admi- 
ral with his thirty millions of pieces of eight? In an age wherein articles 


of religious faith are canvaſſed with the utmoſt freedom, we think it 
lawful to propoſe theſe. ſcruples in our political faith, which in many 
points wants to be enlightened and ſet right. Vour laſt was writ by the 


hand of a fair lady to whom both my wife and I ſend our compliments as 


well as to yourſelf: I wiſh you joy of being able to write yourſelf. My 
cholic is changed to gout and ſciatica, the tar-water having drove it into 


my limbs, and as [ hope, rod? har it off be thoſe N which are 
P to the cholic. MP $6 a. 


Jan. & 1745. Two days ago I was favoured. with a very apreeable 


viſit from baron Mounteney and Mr. Briſtow. I hear they have taken 
Liſmore in their way to Dublin.—We want a little of your foreign fre 
to raiſe our Iriſh ſpirits in this heavy ſeaſon. This makes your purpoſe 
of coming very agreeable news. We will chop politics together, ſing h 
Pan to the duke, revile the Dutch, admire the king of Sardinia, and 
applaud | the earl of Cheſterfield, whoſe name is ſacred all over this iſland 
except Liſmore; and what ſhould put your citizens of Liſmore out of 
humour with his excellency I cannot comprehend. But the diſcuſſion of 
theſe 2 wufl be deferred to your wiſhed-for arrival. 


Feb. 


W 
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Feb. 6, 1745. You ſay you carried away regret from Cloyne. I aſ- 
ſure you that you did not carry it all away: there was a good ſhare of 
it left with us; which was on the following news- day encreaſed upon 
hearing the fate of your niece. My wife could not read this piece of news 


without tears, though her knowledge of that amiable young lady was no 
more than one day's acquaintance. Her mournful widower is beſet with 


many temporal bleſſings: but the loſs of ſuch a wife muſt be long felt 
through them all. Complete happineſs is not to be hoped for on this ſide 
Gaſcony. All thoſe who are not Gaſcons muſt have a corner of woe to 
creep out at, and to comfort themſelves with at parting from this world. 
Certainly if we had nothing to make us uneaſy here, heaven itſelf would 
| be leſs wiſhed for. But I ſhould remember I am writing to a philoſopher 
and divine; ſo ſhall turn my thoughts to politics, concluding with this ſad 
reflection, that, happen what will, I ſee the Dutch are ſtill to be favourites, 
though I much apprehend the hearts of ſome warm friends may be loſt 
at home by endeayouring to gain, the affections of thoſe lukewarm 


neighbours. 


June 3, 1745. I congratulate with you on the ſucceſs of your late 
doſe of phyſic. The gout, as Dr. Sydenham ſtyles it, is amariſſimum na- 
ture pharmacum. It throws off a ſharp excrement from the blood to the 
limbs and extremities of the body, and is not leſs uſeful than painful. [ 
think, Mr. dean, you have paid for the gay excurſion you made laſt win- 
ter to the metropolis and the court. And yet, ſuch is the condition of 
mortals, I foreſee you will forget the pain next winter, and return to the 
ſame courſe of life which brought it on. As to our warlike atchievements, 
if I were to rate our ſucceſſes by our merits, I could forebode little good. 
But if we are ſinners, our enemies are no ſaints. It is my opinion we 
ſhall heartily maul one another, without any ſignal advantage on either 
fide. How the ſullen Engliſh ſquires who pay the piper will like this 
dance, I cannot tell, For my own part I cannot help thinking, that Iand- 
Vo. I. | n expeditions 
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* 


expeditions are but ill ſuited either to the force or intereſt of England; 


and that our friends would do more, if we did leſs, on the continent.— 
Were I to ſend my fon from home, I aſſure you there is no one to whoſe 


prudent care and good nature ] would ſooner truſt him than your's, 


But as I am his phyſician, I think myſelf obliged to keep him with me. 
Beſides as after ſo long an illneſs his conſtitution is very delicate, I ima- 
gine this warm vale of Cloyne is better ſuited to it than' your lofty and 
expoſed ſituation of Liſmore. Nevertheleſs my wife and I are extremely 
obliged * your kind 1 and concur in our — thanks for it. 


Nov. 24, "ry Lou are fi for life. Not all the _hiloſophers have 
been ſaying theſe three thouſand years on the vanity of riches, the cares 
of greatneſs, and the brevity of human life will be able to reclaim you. 


However, as it is obſerved that moſt men have patience enough to bear 


the misfortunes of others, I am reſolved not to break my heart for my | 


old friend, if you ſhould prove ſo unfortunate as to be made a biſhop.— 


The reception you met with from lord Cheſterfield was perfectly agree- 


able to his excellency's character, who being ſo clair-voyant in every thing 


elſe could not be ſuppoſed blind to your merit. Vour friends the Dutch 
have ſhewed themſelves, what I always took them to be, ſelfiſh and un- 


' generous, To crown all, we are now told the forces they ſent us have 


private orders not to fight: J hope we ſhall not want them.—By the let- 
ter you favoured me with I find the regents of our univerſity have ſhewn 
their loyalty at the expence of their wit. The poor dead Dean *, though 


* Immediately after dean Swift's death, the claſs of Senior Sophiſters in the college of 
Dublin determined to apply a ſum of money raiſed among themſelves, and uſually expended 
on an entertainment, to the purpoſe of honouring the memory of that great man by a buſt 
to be ſet up in the college library. Provoſt Baldwin, being a ſtaunch whig, and having 
once ſmarted by an epigram of the dean's, it was confidently thought, would have refuſed 


his conſent to this meaſure, and the talk of the town about this time was, that the board 


of Senior Fellows would enter implicitly into the ſame ſentiments. But the event ſoon 
proved the falſehood of ſuch an unworthy report : the buſt was admitted without the leaſt 


oppoſition, and is now in the library, | | FE 
no 


Extracts, &c. xcix 


no idolater of the whigs, was no more a Jacobite than Dr. Baldwin. 
And had he been even a papiſt, what then? Wit is of no party.—We 
have been alarmed with a report that a great body of rapparees is up in 
the county of Kilkenny : theſe are looked on by ſome as the fore-runners 
of an inſurrection. In oppoſition to this, our militia have been arrayed, 
that is, ſworn: but alas! we want not oaths, we want muſquets. I have 
bought up all J could get, and provided horſes and arms for four and 
twenty of the proteſtants of Cloyne, which with a few more that can 
furniſh themſelves make up a troop of thirty horſe. This ſeemed neceſ- 
ſary to keep off rogues in theſe doubtful times. May we hope to gain a 
ſight of you in the receſs? Were I as able to go to town, how readily 
ſhould I wait on my lord lieutenant and the dean of Tuam. Your letters 
are ſo much tiſſue of gold and ſilver: in return I am forced to ſend you 
from this corner a patch-work of tailor's ſhreds, for which I entreat your 
compaſſion, and that you will . me, &c. 


: Feb. 24, 1746. I am heartily ſenſible of your loſs, which yet admits 
of alleviation, not only from the common motives which have been re- 
peated every day for upwards of five thouſand years, but alſo from your 
own peculiar knowledge of the world and the variety of diſtreſſes which 
occur in all ranks from the higheſt to the loweſt: I may add too, from 
the peculiar times in which we live, which ſeem to threaten ſtill more 
wretched and unhappy times to come. 

Acetas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitioſiorem. 
Nor is it a ſmall advantage that you have a peculiar reſource againſt diſ- 
treſs from the gaiety of your own temper. Such is the hypochondriac 
melancholy complexion of us iſlanders, that we ſeem made of butter, 
every accident makes ſuch a deep impreſſion upon us; but thoſe elaſtic 


ſpirits which are your birthright cauſe the ſtrokes of en to rebound 
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without leaving a trace behind them: though for a time there is and will 


be a gloom, which, I agree with your friends, is beſt diſpelled at the court 


and metropolis amidſt a variety of faces and amuſements. I wiſh I was 
able to go with you, and pay my duty to the lord lieutenant: but alas! 


the diſorder I had this winter and my long retreat have diſabled me for 
the road, and diſqualified me for a court. But if I ſee you not in Dub- 
lin, which I wiſh I may be able to do, I ſhall hope to ſee you at Cloyne 
when you can be ſpared from better company. Theſe ſudden changes 


and toſſings from ſide to ſide betoken a fever in the ſtate. But whatever 


ails the body politic, take care of your own bodily health, and let no 
| anxious cares break in — it. 


Nov. 8, 1755 Vour letter with news 110 the Caſtle found me in bed, 


confined by the gout. In anſwer to which news | can only ſay, that I 
neither expect nor wiſh for any dignity higher than what I am incumbred 
with at preſent. —That which more nearly concerns me is my credit, 


which I am glad to find ſo well ſupported by admiral Leſtock. I had 


promiſed you that before the firſt of November he would take king 
Lewis by the beard. Now Quimpercorrentin, Qnimperlay, and Quim- 
peren, being certain extreme parts or excreſcencies of his kingdom, may 


not improperly be ſtyled the beard of France. In proof of his having 


been there, he has plundered the ward-robes of the peaſants, and import- 


ed a great number of old petticoats, waiſtcoats, wooden ſhoes, and one 
ſhirt, all which are actually ſold at Cove: the ſhirt was bought by a man 
of this town for a groat. And if you won't believe me, come and be- 
lie ve your own eyes. In caſe you doubt either the facts or the reaſon- 


ings, I am ready to make them good, being now well on my feet, and 
longing to triumph over you at Cloyne, which I hope will be ſoon. 


April 6, 11952. Your letter by laſt poſt was very agreeable: but the 
trembling hand with which it was written is a draw-back from the ſatis- 
2 faction 
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faction I ſhould otherwiſe have had in hearing from you. If my advice 
had been taken, you would have eſcaped ſo many miſerable months in 
the gout and the bad air of Dublin. But advice againſt inclination is ſel- 
dom ſucceſsful. Mine was very ſincere, though I muſt own a little in- 
tereſted : for we often wanted your enlivening company to diſſipate the 
gloom of Cloyne. This I look on as enjoying France at ſecond hand. I 
_ wiſh any thing but the gout could fix you among us. But buſtle and in- 
trigue and great affairs have and will, as long as you exiſt on this globe, 
fix your attention. For my own part, I ſubmit to years and infirmities. 
My views in this world are mean and narrow: it is a thing in which I 
have ſmall ſhare, and which ought to give me ſmall concern. I abhor 
buſineſs, and eſpecially to have to do with great perſons and great affairs, 
which I leave to ſuch as you who delight in them and are fit for them. 
The evening of life I chooſe to paſs in a quiet retreat. Ambitious pro- 
jeQs, intrigues and quarrels of ſtateſmen are things I have formerly been 
amuſed with; but they now ſeem to me a vain, fugitive dream. If you 
thought as I do, we ſhould have more of your.company, and you leſs of 
the gout. We have not thoſe tranſports of you Caſtle-hunters; but our 
lives are calm and ſerene, We do however long to ſee you open your 
| budget of politics by our fire-ſide. My wife and all here ſalute you, 
and ſend you, inſtead of compliments, their beſt fincere wiſhes for your 
health and ſafe return. The part you take in my ſon's recovery is very 


obliging to us all, and particularly to, &c. 
G. QpovNE. 
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WHEREIN THE 
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Chief Cauſes of Error and Difficulty in the Sci ESs, with the Grounds of 
SCEPTICISM, ATHEISM, and IRRELIG10N, are inquired into. 
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INTRODUCTIO N. 


L. DHILOSOPHY being nothing elſe but the ſtudy of wiſdom 


and truth, it may with reaſon be expected, that thoſe who have 
ſpent moſt time and pains in it ſhould enjoy a greater calm and ſerenity 
of mind, a greater clearneſs and evidence of knowledge, and be leſs diſ- 


turbed with doubts and difficulties than other men. Yet 1o it is we ſee 
the illiterate bulk of mankind that walk the high-road of plain, common 


ſenſe, and are governed by the dictates of nature, for the moſt part eaſy 
and undiſturbed. To them nothing that's familiar appears unaccounta- 
ble or difficult to comprehend. They complain not of any want of evi- 
dence in their ſenſes, and are out of all danger of becoming ſceptics. 
But no ſooner do we depart from ſenſe and inſtinct to follow the light of 


a ſuperior principle, to reaſon, meditate, and reflect on the nature of 


things, but a thouſand ſcruples ſpring up in our minds, concerning thoſe 


things which before we ſeemed fully to comprehend. Prejudices and 


errors of ſenſe do from all parts diſcover themſelves to our view; and 


endeavouring to correct theſe by reaſon we are inſenſibly drawn into un- T 


couth . paradoxes, difficulties, and inconſiſtences, which multiply and grow 
upon us as we advance in ſpeculation; till at length, having wandered 
through many intricate mazes, we find ourſelves juſt where we e were, or, 
which is worſe, ſit down in a forlorn ſcepticiſm. 


__ 


| faculties we have are few, and thoſe deſigned by nature for the ſupport 


and comfort of life, and not to penetrate into the inward eſſence and 


conſtitution of things. Beſides, the mind of man being finite, when 
it treats of things which partake of infinity, it is not to be wondered at, 
A if 


II. The cauſe of this is thought to be the obſcurity of things, or the 
natural weakneſs and imperfection of our underſtandings. It is ſaid the 
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if it run into abſurdities and contradictions; out of which it is impoſſi · 
ble it ſhould ever extricate itſelf, it being of the nature of infinite not to 
be Oe. wu that WE" is finite. 


III. But perhaps w we may be too pri to ourſelves in placing the fault 

originally in our faculties, and not rather in the wrong uſe we make of 
them. It is a hard thing to ſuppoſe, that right deduCtions from true 
principles ſhould ever end in conſequences which cannot be maintained 
or made conſiſtent. We ſhould believe that God has dealt more boun- 
tifully with the ſons of men, than to give them a ſtrong deſire for that 
knowledge, which he had placed quite out of their reach. This were 
not agreeable to the wonted, indulgent methods of providence, which, 
whatever appetites it may have implanted in the creatures, doth uſually 
furniſh them with fuch means as, if rightly made uſe of, will not fail to 
ſatisfy them. Upon the whole, I am inclined to think that the far greater 
part, if not all, of thoſe difficulties which have hitherto amuſed philoſo- 
phers, and blocked up the way to knowledge, are intirely owing to our- 
ſelves, That we have firſt raiſed a duſt, and then complain, we cannot 
ſee. f 


IV. My purpoſe 1 is, to try if I can diſcover what thoſe prin- 
ciples are, which have introduced all that doubtfulneſs and uncertainty, 
thoſe abſurdities and contradictions into the ſeveral ſets of philoſophy ; 
inſomuch that the wiſeſt men have thought our ignorance incurable, con- 
ceiving it to ariſe from the natural dulneſs and limitation of our facul- 
ties. And ſurely it is a work well deſerving our pains, to make a ſtrict 

inquiry concerning the firſt principles of Human Knowledge, to ſift and 
examine them on all ſides: eſpecially ſince there may be ſome grounds to 
ſuſpeR that thoſe lets and difficulties, which ſtay and embaraſs the mind 
in its ſearch after truth, do not ſpring from any darkneſs and intricacy 
in the objects, or natural defect in the underſtanding, ſo much as from 
falſe principles which have been inſiſted on, and might have been avoided, 


V. How 
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V. How difficult and diſcouraging ſoever this attempt may ſeem, when 
I conſider how many great and extraordinary men have gone before me in 
the ſame deſigns: yet I am not without ſome hopes, upon the conſide- 
ration that the largeſt views are not always the cleareſt, and that he who 
is ſhort-ſighted will be obliged to draw the object nearer, and may, per- 


| haps, by a cloſe and narrow — diſcern that which had eſcaped far 


better eyes. 


VI. In * to prepare the mind of the reader for the eaſier con- 


ceiving what ſollows, it is proper to premiſe ſomewhat, by way of intro- 
duction, concerning the nature and abuſe of language. But the unra- 
veling this matter leads me in ſome meaſure to anticipate my deſign, by 


taking notice of what ſeems to have had a chief part in rendering ſpe- 


culation intricate and perplexed, and to have occaſioned innumerable er- - 


rors and difficulties in almoſt all parts of knowledge. And that is the 
opinion that the mind hath a power of framing ab/trat# ideas or notions 


of things. He who is not a perfect ſtranger to the writings and dif- 


putes of philoſophers, muſt needs acknowledge that no ſmall part of 
them are ſpent about abſtract ideas. Theſe are in a more eſpecial man- 
ner, thought to be the object of thoſe ſciences which go by the name of 
logic and metapbyſics, and of all that which paſſes under the notion of 
the moſt abſtracted and ſublime learning, in all which one ſhall ſcarce 
find any queſtion handled in ſuch a manner, as does not ſuppoſe their 
exiſtence in the mind, and that it is well acquainted with them. 


VII. It is agreed on all hands, that the qualities or modes of things 
do never really exiſt each of them apart by itſelf, and ſeparated from all 
others, but are mixed, as it were, and blended together, ſeveral in the 
ſame object. But we are told, the mind being able to conſider each 
quality ſingly, or abſtracted from thoſe other qualities with which it is 
united, does by that means frame to itſelf abſtract ideas. For example, 


og there 


2 
* 
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there is perceived by ſight an object extended, coloured, and moved: 
this mixed or compound idea the mind reſolving into its ſimple, conſti- 
tuent parts, and viewing each by itſelf, excluſive of the reſt, does frame 
the abſtract ideas of extenſion, colour, and motion. Not that it is poſ- 
ſible for colour or motion to exiſt without extenſion: but only that the 
mind can frame to itſelf by ahftraction the idea of colour excluſive of 
extenſion, and of motion excluſive of both colour and extenſion. 


VIII. Again, the mind having obſerved that in the particular exten- 
fions perceived by ſenſe, there is ſomething common and alike in alt, 
and ſome other things peculiar, as this or that figure or magnitude, 
which diſtinguiſh them one from another; it conſiders apart or ſingles 
out by itſelf that which is common, making thereof a moſt abſtract idea 
of extenſion, which is neither line, ſurface, nor ſolid, nor has any fi- 
gure or magnitude but is an idea intirely preſcinded from all theſe. So 
likewiſe the mind by leaving out of the particular colours perceived by 
ſenſe, that which diſtinguiſhes them one from another, and retaining that 
only which is common to all, makes an idea of colour in abſtract which 
is neither red, nor blue, nor white, nor any other determinate colour. 
And in like manner by conſidering motion abſtractedly not only from the 
body moved, but likewiſe from the figure it deſcribes, and all particular 
directions and velocities, the abſtract idea of motion is framed; which 
8 correſponds to all particular motions whatſoever that may be 


* 118 ſenſe. 


IX. And as the mind frames to itſelf abſtract THR of qualities or 
modes, ſo does it, by the ſame preciſion or mental ſeparation, attain ab- 
ſtract ideas of the more compounded beings, which include ſeveral coex- 
jſtent qualities. For example, the mind having obſerved that Peter, 
James, and John, reſemble each other, in certain common agreements of 
ſhape and other qualities, leaves out of the complex or compounded 

33 | | idea 
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idea it has of Peter, James, and any other particular man, that which is 
peculiar to each, retaining only what is common to all; and ſo makes an 
abſtract idea wherein all the particulars equally partake, abſtracting in- 
tirely from and cutting off all thoſe circumſtances and differences, which 
might determine it to any particular exiſtence. And after this manner it 
is ſaid we come by the abſtract idea of man or, if you pleaſe, humanity 

or humane nature; wherein it is true there is included colour, becauſe 

there is no man but has ſome colour, but then it can be neither white, 
nor black, nor any particular colour; becauſe there is no one particular 
colour wherein all men partake. So likewiſe there is included ſtature, 
but then it is neither tall ſtature nor low ſtature, nor yet middle ſta- 
ture, but ſomething abſtracted from all theſe. And ſo of the reſt. More- 
over, there being a great variety of other creatures that partake in ſome 
parts, but not all, of the complex idea of nan, the mind leaving out 
thoſe parts which are peculiar to men, and retaining thoſe only which 
are common to all the living creatures, frameth the idea of animal, 
which abſtracts not only from all particular men, but alſo all birds, 
beaſts, fiſhes, and inſets. The conſtituent parts of the abſtract idea 
of animal are body, life, fenſe, and ſpontaneous motion. By ody 
is meant, body without any particular ſhape or figure, there being no 
one ſhape or figure common to all animals, without covering, either of 
hair or feathers, or ſcales, &c. nor yet naked: hair, feathers, ſcales, 
and nakedneſs being the diſtinguiſhing properties. of particular animals, 
and for that reaſon left out of the ahtract idea. Upon. the ſame account. 
the ſpontaneous motion muſt be neither walking, nor flying, nor. creep- 
ing, it is nevertheleſs a motion, but what that motion. is, it is not eaſy 
to conceive. 


X. Whether others To this 8 faculty of abſtrafing their 
ideas, they beſt can tell: for myſelf I find indeed I have a faculty of 
imagining, or r repreſenting to myſelf the ideas of thoſe particular things I 

have 
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1 INTRODUCTION. 
have perceived and of varioufly compounding and dividing them. I can 
imagine a man with two heads or the upper parts of a man joined to 
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0 the body of a horſe. I can conſider the hand, the eye, the noſe, each [7 
4 by itſelf abſtracted or ſeparated from the reſt of the body. But then 4; 
i | whatever hand or eye I imagine, it muſt have ſome particular ſhape ty 3 
i and colour. Likewiſe the idea of man that I frame to myfelf, muſt be _—_— 
1 either of a white, or a black, or a tawny, a ſtraight, or a crooked, a RF 


— 
— 
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tall, or a low, or a middle-ſized man. I cannot by any effort of 
thought conceive the abſtract idea above deſcribed. And it is equally 
impoſſible for me to form the abſtract idea of motion diſtinct from the 
body moving, and which is neither ſwift nor flow, curvilinear nor 
rectilinear ; and the like may be faid of all other abſtract general ideas 
whatſoever. To be plain, I own myſelf able to abſtract in one ſenſe, 
as when I conſider ſome particular parts or qualities ſeparated from 
others, with which though they are united in ſome object, yet, it is 
poſſible they may really exiſt without them. But 1 deny that I can ab- 
ſtract one from another, or conceive ſeparately, thoſe qualities which it 
is impoſſible ſhoyld exiſt fo ſeparated ; or that I can frame a general 
notion by abſtracting from particulars in the manner aforeſaid. Which 
two laſt are the proper acceptations of ab/ira#ion. And there are 
grounds to think moſt men will acknowledge themſelves to be in my 
caſe. The generality of men which are ſimple and illiterate never 
pretend to abſtraf notions. It is ſaid they are difficult and not to be 
attained without pains and ſtudy. We may therefore reaſonably con- 
clude that, if ſuch there be, they are confined only to the learned. 


XI. I proceed to examine what can be alledged in defence of the doc- 
trine of abſtraction, and try if I can diſcover what it is that inclines the 
men of ſpeculation to embrace an opinion, ſo remote from common 

ſenſe as that ſeems to be. There has been a late deſervedly eſteemed. 


philoſopher, who. no doubt, has given it very much countenance by 
| ſeeming 
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ſeeming to think the having abſtract general ideas is what puts the 
wideſt difference in point of underſtanding betwixt man and beaſt. 
« 'The having of general ideas (ſaith be) is that which puts a perfect dif- 


« tinction betwixt man and brutes, and is an excellency which the 


2 


« faculties of brutes do by no means attain unto. For it is evident we 


% obſerve no footſteps in them of making uſe of general ſigns for uni- 


% verſal ideas; from which we have reaſon to imagine that they have 


not the faculty of ahtracting or making general ideas, ſince they have 


no uſe of words or any other general ſigns. And a little after. There- 


« fore, I think, we may ſuppoſe that it is in this that the ſpecies of 


„ brutes are diſcriminated from men, and it is that proper difference 
wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and which at laſt widens to ſo 


« wide a diſtance. For if they have any ideas at all, and are not bare 


« 

„machines (as ſome would have them) we cannot deny them to have 
« ſome reaſon, It ſeems as evident to me that they do ſome of them in 
« certain inſtances reaſon as that they have ſenſe, but it is only in par- 
«* ticular ideas, juſt as they receive them from their ſenſes. They are 


the beſt of them tied up within thoſe narrow bounds, and have not (as 
J think) the faculty to enlarge them by any kind of abftraction. 


Efſay on Hum. Underſt. B. 2. C. 11. Set. 10. and 11. I readily agree with 
this learned author, that the faculties of brutes can by no means attain 
to- abſtraction. But then if this be made the diſtinguiſhing property of 
that ſort of animals, I fear a great many of thoſe that paſs for men muſt 


be reckoned into their number. The reaſon that is here aſſigned why 


we have no grounds to think brutes have abſtract general ideas, is that 
we obſerve in them no uſe of words or any other general ſigns; which 
is built on this ſuppoſition, to wit, that the making uſe of words, im- 


plies the having general ideas. From which it follows, that men who 


uſe language are able to abſtract or generalize their ideas. That this 
is the ſenſe and arguing of the author will further appear by his anſwer- 
ing the queſtion he in another place puts. Since all things that exiſt 

are 
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are only particulars, how come we by general terms? His anfwer is, 
Words become general by being made the figns of general ideas.” 
Eſſay on Hum. Under. B. z. C. 3. Seck. 6. But it ſeems that a word be- 
comes general by being made the ſign, not of an abſtract general idea 
but, of ſeveral particular ideas, any one of which it indifferent: ly ſüg- 
n geſts to the mind. For example, when it is ſaid the change of motion 
7s proportional to the impreſſed force, or that whatever has extenſion is 

diviſible; theſe propoſitions are to be underſtood of motion and exten-' 

ſion in general, and nevertheleſs it will not follow that they ſuggeſt to 

my thoughts an idea of motion without a body moved, or any deter- 
minate direction and velocity, or that I muſt conceive an abſtract gene- 
ral idea of extenſion, which is neither line, ſurface nor ſolid, neither 

great nor ſmall, black, white, nor red, nor of any other determinate 
colour. It is only implied that whatever motion conſider, whether it 

be ſwift or ſlow, perpendicular, horizontal or oblique, or in whatever 
object, the axiom concerning it holds equally true. As does the other 
of every . particular extenſion, it matters not whether line, ſurface or 
folid, whether of this or that magnitude or figure. 


of 


XII. By obſerving how ideas become general, we may the better judge 
how words are made ſo. And here it is to be noted that I do not deny 
OE. there are e general ideas, bot only that there are any _ 


tion of nr 185 it is ey ſuppoſed that Len are formed by ab- 
ftrattion, after the manner ſet forth in See. VIII. and IX. Now if we 
will annex a meaning to our words, and ſpeak only of what we can 
conceive, I believe we ſhall acknowledge, that an idea, which conſidered - 
in itſelf is particular, becomes general, by being made to repreſent or 

ſand for all other particular ideas of the ſame ſort. To make this plain 
by an example, ſuppoſe a geometrician is demonſtrating the method, 


of cutting a line in two equal parts He draws, for inſtance, a black 
line 
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line of an inch in length, this which in itſelf is a particular line is ne- 
vertheleſs with regard to its ſignification general, ſince as it is there uſed, 
it repreſents all particular lines whatſoever ; ſo that what is demonſtrated 
of it, is demonſtrated of all lines, or, in other words, of a line in ge- 
neral. And as that particular line becomes general, by being made a 


ſign, ſo the name ine which taken abſolutely is particular, by being a 


ſign is made general. And as the former owes its generality, not to its 
being the ſign of an abſtract or general line, but of all particular right 
lines that may poſſibly exiſt; ſo the latter muſt be thought to derive its 
generality from the ſame cauſe, namely, the various particular lines 
1 it Indiffcirently gecotes ©; lo 0 


* 


XIII. ro give the reader a yet clearer view ; of the nature of abſtract 
ideas, and the uſes they are thought neceſſary to, I ſhall add one more 
paſſage out of the Efay an Human Underſtanding, wh ich is as follows. 

«. Abſtraft ideas are not ſo obvious or eaſy to children or the yet unex- 
4 erciſed mind as particular ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown men, it is 


„only becauſe by conſtant and familiar uſe they are made fo. For 


„ when we nicely reflect upon them, we ſhall find that general ideas are 
« fictions and contrivances of the mind, that carry difficulty with 


them, and do not ſo eaſily offer themſelves, as we are apt to imagine. 
For example, does it not require ſome pains and {kill to form the 
66, general idea of a triangle (which is yet none of the moſt abſtract 
60 comprehenſive. and difficult), for it muſt be neither oblique nor rec- 
«. tangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor ſcalenon, but all and none 
« exiſt, an idea wherein ſome parts of ſeveral different and inconſiſteni 
4 ideas are put together. It is true the mind in this imperfect ſtate has 
« x need of ſuch ideas, and makes all the haſte to them it can, for the 
00 con veniency of communication and enlargement of knowledge, to 


« both which it is naturally very much inclined. But yet one has reaſon 
- ; 8 — — 


« of theſe at once. In effect, it is ſomething imperfect that cannot 
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which is, neither oblique, nor rectangle, equi lateral, equi rural, nor fea- 
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to ſuſpe ſuch ideas are marks of our imperſection. At leaſt this is 
enough to ſhew that the moſt abſtract and general ideas are not thoſe 
that the mind is firſt and moſt eaſily acquainted with, nor _ as its 


4 earlieſt knowledge i is converſant about. B. 4. C. 7. Sect. 9. If any 


man has the faculty of framing in his mind ſuch an idea of a triangle 
as is here deſcribed, it is in vain to pretend to diſpute him out of it, nor 
would I go about it. All 1 deſire is, that the reader would fully and 
certainly inform himſelf whether he has ſuch an idea or no. And this, 
methinks, can be no hard taſk for any one to perform. What more 
eaſy than for any one to look a little into his own thoughts, and there 
try whether he has, or can attain to have, an idea that ſhall correſpond 
with, the deſcription that is here given of the general idea of a triangle, 


lenon, but all and none of theſe at once ? 


S F 
F 


XIV. Mauch i is here ſaid of the aifficulty that abftra i ideas carry [with 
them, and the pains and {kill requiſite to the forming them. And it is 
on all. hands agreed that there is need of great toil and. labour of the 
mind, to emancipate our thoughts from particular objects, and raiſe 
them to thoſe ſublime ſpeculations that are converſant about abſtract 
ideas. From all which the natural confequenee thould feem to be, that 
ſo difficult a thing as the forming abſtract ideas was not neceſſary for 
communication, which is ſo eaſy and familiar to all ſorts of men. But we 
are told, if they ſeem obvious and eaſy to grown men, it is only becauſe 
by conſtant end familiar uſe they are made ſo. Now I would fain know at 
what time it is, men are employed in ſurmounting that difficulty, and 
furniſhing themſelves with thoſe neceſſary helps for diſcourſe. It can- 
not be when they are grown-up, for then it ſeems they are not conſcious 
of any ſuch pains-taking ; it remains therefore to be the. buſineſs of their 
childhood. And ſurely, the great and multiplied labour of framing ab- 
tract notions, will be found a hard tafk for that tender age. Is it not 
a hard 
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a hard thing to imagine, that a couple of children cannot prate together, 
of their ſugar- plums and rattles and the reſt of their little trinkets, till 


they have firſt tacked together numberleſs inconſiſtencies, and ſo framed 


in their minds abhract general ideas, and annexed them to every common 


name they make uſe of ? 


XV. Nor do I think them a whit more ani for the enlargement 


of knowledge than for communication. It is I know a point much inſiſt- 


ed on, that all knowledge and demonſtration are about univerſal noti- 
ons, to which I fully agree: but then it doth not appear to me that thoſe 
notions are formed by ab/trafon in the manner premiſed univerſality, 
ſo far as I can comprehend, not conſiſting in the abſolute, poſitive na- 
ture or conception of any thing, but in the relation it bears to the Par- 


ticulars ſignified or repreſented by it: by virtue whereof it is that things, 


names, or notions, being in their own nature particular, are rendered 


univerſal, Thus when I demonſtrate any propoſition concerning trian- 


gles, it is to be ſuppoſed that I have in view the univerſal idea of a tri- 


angle; which ought not to be underſtood as if I could frame an idea of 


a triangle which was neither equilateral nor ſcalenon nor equicrural. 
But only that the particular triangle I conſider, whether of this or that 
ſort it matters not, doth equally ſtand for and repreſent all rectilinear 


triangles whatſoever, and 1s in that ſenſe univerſal. All which ſeems 
very plain and not to include any difficulty 1 in it. 


XVI. But here it will be demanded, how we can 18 any propoſi- 
tion to be true of all particular triangles, except we have firſt ſeen it 


demonſtrated of the abſtra idea of a triangle which equally agrees to 
all? For becauſe a property may be demonſtrated to agree to ſome one 


particular triangle, it will not thence follow that it equally belongs to 


any other triangle, which in all reſpects is not the ſame with it. For 
example, having demonſtrated that the three angles of an iſoſceles 
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rectangular triangle are equal to two right ones, I cannot therefore 
conclude this affection agrees to all other triangles, which have neither 
a right angle, nor two equal ſides. It ſeems therefore that, to be cer- 
tain this propoſition is univerſally true, we muſt either make a parti- 


. cular demonſtration for every particular triangle, which is impoſſible, 


or once for all demonſtrate it of the atfirat? idea of a triangle, in which 
all the particulars do indifferently partake, and by which they are all 


equally repreſented. To which I anſwer, that though the idea I have in 


view whilſt I make the demonſtration, be, for inſtance, that of an TL. | 


celes rectangular triangle, whoſe ſides are of a determinate length, 
I may nevertheleſs be certain it extends to all other rectilinear trian- 
gles, of what ſort or bigneſs ſoever. And, that, becauſe neither the 
right angle, nop the equality, nor determinate length of the ſides, are 
at all concerned in the demonſtration. It is true, the diagram I have 


in view includes all theſe particulars, but then there is not the leaſt 


mention made of them in the proof of the propoſition. It is not ſaid, 


the three angles are equal to two right ones, becauſe one of them is a 


right angle, or becauſe the ſides comprehending it are of the ſame 
length. Which ſufficiently ſhews that the right angle might have 
been oblique, and the ſides unequal, and for all that the demonſtration 


have held good. And for this reaſon it is, that I conclude that' to be 


true of any obliquangular or ſcalenon, which I had demonſtrated of a 


particular right-angled, equicrural triangle; and not becauſe I demon- 
ſtrated the propoſition of the abſtract idea of a triangle. And here it 


muſt be acknowledged that a man may conſider a figure merely as trian- 


gular, without attending to the particular qualities of the angles, or rela- 


tions of the ſides, So far he may abſtract: but this will never prove, that 
he can frame an abſtract general inconſiſtent idea of a triangle. In like 
manner we may conſider Peter ſo far forth as man, or ſo far forth as ani- 
mal, without framing the forementioned abſtract idea, either of man or 
of animal, in as much as all that is perceived is not conſidered, 


XVII. 
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XVII. It were an endleſs, as well as an uſeleſs thing, to trace the 


ſchoolmen, thoſe great maſters of abſtraction, through all the manifold 


inextricable labyrinths of error and diſpute, which their doctrine of 


abſtract natures and notions ſeems to have led them into. What bick- 


erings and controverſies, and what a learned duſt have been raiſed about 
thoſe matters, and what mighty advantage hath been from thence de- 
rived to mankind, are things at this day too clearly known to need 
being inſiſted on. And it had been well if the ill effects of that doc- 
trine were confined to thoſe only who make the moſt avowed profeſſion 
of it. When men conſider the great pains, induſtry and parts, that 
have for ſo many ages been laid out on the cultivation and adyance- 
ment of the ſciences, and that notwithſtanding all this, the far greater 
part of them remain full of darkneſs and uncertainty, and diſputes that 
are like never to have an end, and even thoſe that are thought to be 


5 ſupported by the moſt clear and cogent demonſtrations, contain in them 
paradoxes which are perfectly irreconcilable to the underſtandings of 


men, and that taking all together, a ſmall portion of them doth ſupply 
any real benefit to mankind, otherwiſe than by being an innocent diver- 
ſion and amuſement: I ſay, the conſideration of all this is apt to throw 
them into a deſpondency, and perfe& contempt of all ſtudy, But this 
may perhaps ceaſe, upon a view of the falſe principles that have ob- 
tained in the world, amongſt all which there is none, methinks, hath a 
more wide influence over the thoughts of ſpeculative men, than this 
of abſtract general ideas. 


XVIII. I come now to conſider the ſource of this prevailing notion, 
and that ſeems to me to be language. And ſurely nothing of leſs ex- 
tent than reaſon itſelf could have been the ſource of an opinion fo 
univerſally received. 'The truth of this appears as from other reaſons, 
ſo alſo from the plain confeſſion of the ableſt patrons of abſtract ideas, 
who acknowledge that they are made in order to naming; from which 

it 


Ret 
N 
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it is a clear conſequence, that if there had been no ſuch thing as ſpeech 
or univerſal ſigns, there never had been any thought of abſtraction. 


See B. 3. C. 6. Sect. 39. and elſewhere of the Efſay on Human Underſtand- 
ing. Let us therefore examine the manner wherein words have contri- 
buted to the origin of that miſtake. Firſt then, tis thought that every 
name hath, or ought to have, one only preciſe and ſettled ſignification, 


_ which inclines men to think there are certain 2h tract, determinate ideas, 
which conſtitute the true and only immediate ſignification of each gene- 


ral name. And that it is by the mediation of theſe abſtract ideas, that 


a general name.comes to ſignify any particular thing. Whereas, in truth, 


there is no ſuck thing as one preciſe and definite ſignification annexed 


to any general name, they all ſignifying indifferently a great number of 


particular ideas, All which on evidently follow. from what has been 
already faid, and will clearly appear to any one by a little reflexion. To 


this it will be objected, that « every name that has a definition, is there- 


-by reſtrained to one certain ſignification. For example, a triangle is de- 
fined to be a plain ſurface comprehended by three right lines; by which 
that name is limited to denote one certain idea and no other. To which 
I anſwer, that in the definition it is not ſaid whether the ſurface be great 


or ſmall, black or white, nor whether the ſides are long or ſhort, equal 
or unequal, nor with what angles they are inclined to each other; in all 
which there may be great variety, and conſequently there is no one ſet- 
tled idea which limits the ſignification of the word triangle. Tis one 


thing for to keep a name conſtantly to the ſame definition, and another 
to make it ſtand every where for the ſame idea: the one is neceſſary, the 


other uſeleſs and ne 


XX. But to give a farther account 1 words came to 0 the. © 
doctrine of abſtract ideas, it muſt be obſerved that it is a received opi- 


nion, that language has no other end but the communicating our ideas, 
aud that every fignificant name ſtands for an idea. This being fo, and 
5 it 
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it being withal certain, that names, which yet are not thought altoge- 
ther inſignificant, do not always mark out particular conceivable ideas, 


it is ſtraightway concluded that | they ſtand for abſtract notions. That 
there are many names in uſe amongſt ſpeculative men, which do not 


always ſuggeſt to others determinate particular ideas, is what nobody 


will deny. And a little attention will diſcover, that it is not neceſſary 


(even in the ſtricteſt reaſonings) ſignificant names which ſtand for ideas 
ſhould, every time they are uſed, excite in the underſtanding the ideas 


they are made to ſtand for: in reading and diſcourſing, names being 


for the moſt part uſed as letters are in algebra, m which though a par- 
ticular quantity be marked by each letter, yet to proceed right it is not 
requiſite that in every ſtep each letter ſuggeſt to your thoughts, that 
* quantity it was — to Rand for. | 


XX. Beſides, the communicating of From marked by words is not 
the chief and only end of language, as is commonly ſuppoſed. There 


are other ends, as the raiſing of ſome paſſion, the exciting to, or deter- 


ring from an action, the putting the mind in ſome particular diſpoſi- 
tion; to which the former is in many caſes barely ſubſervient, and 


| ſometimes intirely omitted, when theſe can be obtained without it, as I 
think doth not infrequently happen in the familiar uſe of language, I 
entreat the reader to reflect with himſelf, and fee if it doth not often 


happen either in hearing or reading a diſcourſe, that the paſſions of 
fear, love, hatred, admiration, difdain, and the like, ariſe immedi- 


ately in his mind upon the perception of certain words, without any 
ideas coming between. At firſt, indeed, the words might have occa- 


ſioned ideas that were fit to produce thoſe emotions; but, if I miſtake 
not, it will be found that when language is once grown familiar, the 
hearing of the ſounds. or fight of the characters is oft immediately at- 
tended with thoſe paſſions, which at firſt were wont to be produced by 


the intervention of ideas, that are now quite omitted. May we not, for 


example, 
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example, be affected with the promiſe of a geod thing, though we ha ve 


not an idea of what it is? Or is not the being threatened: with danger 
ſufficient to excite a dread, though we think not of any particular evil 
 bkely to befal us, nor yet frame to ourſelves an idea of danger in ab- 
ſtract? If any one ſhall join ever ſo little reflexion of his own to what 
has been ſaid, I believe it will evidently: appear to him, general 
names are often uſed in the propriety of language without th ſpeaker's 


deſigning them for marks of ideas in his own, which he would have 


them raiſe in the mind of the hearer. Even proper names themſelves 


do not ſeem always ſpoken, with a deſign to bring into our view the 


ideas of thoſe individuals that are ſuppoſed to be marked by them. For 
example, when a ſchoolman tells me Ariſtotle hath ſaid it, all I conceive 
he means by it, is to diſpoſe me to embrace his opinion with the de- 


ference and ſubmiſſion which cuſtom has annexed to that name. And 


this effect may be ſo inſtantly produced in the minds of thoſe who are 
accuſtomed to reſign their judgment to the authority of that philoſopher, 

as it is impoſſible any idea either of his perſon, writings, or reputation 

ſhould go before. Innumerable examples of this kind may be given, 

but why ſhould I inſiſt on thoſe things, which every one's experience 
will, I doubt not, plentifully 1 unto him! pe 


XXI. We have, I think, ſhewn the impoſſibility of atbra? ideas. 
We have conſidered what has been ſaid for them by their ableſt pa- 
' trons; and endeavoured to ſhew they are of no uſe for thoſe ends, to 
which they are thought neceſſary. And laftly, we have traced them to 
the ſource from whence they flow, which appears to be language. It 
cannot be denied that words are of excellent uſe, in that by their means 
all that ſtock of knowledge which has been purchaſed by the joint la- 
bours of inquiſitive men in all ages and nations, may be drawn into the 
view and made the poſſeſſion of one ſingle perſon. But at the ſame 


time it muſt be owned that moſt parts of knowledge have been ſtrangely. 


perplexed 
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AINTRODUCTION, 19 
perplexed and darkened by the abuſe of words, and general ways of 


ſpeech wherein they are delivered. Since therefore words are ſo apt to 
impoſe on the underſtanding, whatever ideas I conſider, I thall endea- 


your to take them bare and naked into my view, keeping out of my 


thoughts, ſo far as I am able, thoſe names which long and conſtant uſe 
hath ſo ſtrictly united with them; from which I may * to derive 
the following advantages. 


XXII. Firſt, I ſhall be ſure to get clear of all controverſies purely 
verbal; the ſpringing up of which weeds in almoſt all the ſciences has 
been a main hindrance to the growth of true and ſound knowledge. 


| Secondly, this ſeems to be a ſure way to extricate myſelf out of that fine 


and ſubtile net of abſtract ideas, which has fo miſerably perplexed and 
entangled the minds of men, and that with this peculiar circumſtance, 


that by how much the finer and more curious was the wit of any man, 


by ſo much the deeper was he like to be enſnared, and faſter held there- 
in. 'Thirdly, ſo long as I confine my thoughts to my own ideas di- 
veſted of words, I do not fee how I can eaſily be miſtaken. The ob- 
jects I conſider, I clearly and adequately know. I cannot be deceived 
in thinking I have an idea which I have not. It is not poſſible for me to 


imagine, that any of my own ideas are alike or unlike, that are not truly 


ſo. To diſcern the agreements or difagreements that are between my 
ideas, to ſee what ideas are included in any compound idea, and what 
not, there is nothing more requiſite, than an attentive perception of 
what paſſes in my own underſtanding. 


XXIIII. But the attainment of all theſe advantages doth preſuppoſe 
an intire deliverance from the deception of words, which I dare hardly 
promiſe myſelf; ſo difficult a thing it is to diſſolve an union ſo early 


begun, and confirmed by ſo long a habit as that betwixt words and 


ideas. Which difficulty ſeems to have been very much increaſed by the 
C doctrine 
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doctrine of abſlraftion. F or ſo long as men thought abſtract ideas were 


annexed to their words, it doth not ſeem ſtrange that they ſhould uſe 


| words for ideas: it being found an impracticable thing to lay aſide the 
word, and retain the abſtract idea in the mind, which in itſelf was 
perfectly inconceivable. This ſeems to me the principal cauſe, why thoſe 
men who have ſo emphatically recommended to others, the laying aſide 
all uſe of words in their meditations, and contemplating their bare ideas, 
have yet failed to perform it themſelves. Of late many have been very 
-ſenſible of the abſurd opinions and inſignificant diſputes, which grow 
out of the abuſe of words. And in order to remedy theſe evils they 
adviſe well, that we attend to the ideas ſignified, and draw off our 
attention from the words which ſignify them. But how good ſoever 
this advice may be they have given others, it is plain they could not 


have a due regard to it themſelves, ſo long as they thought the only im- 


mediate uſe of words was to ſignify ideas, and that the immediate 
ſignification of every general name was a determinate, abſtract idea. 


XXIV. But theſe being known to be miſtakes, a man may with 
greater eaſe prevent his being impoſed on by words. He that knows 
he has no other than particular ideas, will not puzzle himſelf in vain to 
find out and conceive the abſtract idea, annexed to any name. And he 
that knows names do not always ſtand for ideas, will ſpare himſelf the la- 
bour of looking for ideas, where there are none to be had. It were 
therefore to be wiſhed that every one would uſe his utmoſt endeavours, 
to obtain a clear view of the ideas he would conſider, ſeparating from 
them all that dreſs and incumbrance of words which fo much contribute 
to blind the judgment and divide the attention. In vain do we extend 
our view into the heavens, and pry into the entrails of the earth, in 
vain do we conſult the writings of learned men, and trace the dark 


footſteps of antiquity; we need only draw the curtain of words, to 
| behold 
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behold the faireſt tree of knowledge, whoſe fruit is excellent, and 
within the reach of our hand. . 


, 


XXV. Unleſs we take care to clear the firſt principles of knowledge, 
from the embarraſs and deluſion of words, we may make infinite rea- 
ſonings upon them to no purpoſe; we any Gow conſequences from 
conſequences, and be never the wiſer. The farther we go, we ſhall 
only loſe ourſelves the more irrecoverably, and be the deeper entangled 
in difficulties and miſtakes. Whoever therefore deſigns to read the fol- 
lowing ſheets, I intreat him to make my words the occaſion of his 
own thinking, and endeavour to attain the ſame train of thoughts in 
reading, that I had in writing them. By this means it will be eaſy 
for him to diſcover the truth or falſity of what I ſay. He will be out 
of all danger of being deceived by my words, and I do not ſee how he 


can be led into an error by conſidering his own naked, undiſguiſed 


ideas. 
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J. ＋T is evident to any one who takes a ſurvey of the objects of hu- 


1 man knowledge, that they are either ideas actually imprinted on 


the ſenſes, or elſe ſuch as are perceived by attending to the paſſions and 
operations of the mind, or laſtly ideas formed by help of memory and 


imagination, either compounding, dividing, or barely repreſenting thoſe 


originally perceived in the æforeſaid ways. By ſight I have the ideas 


of light and colours with their ſeveral degrees and variations. By touch 
I perceive, for example, hard and ſoft, heat and cold, motion and reſiſt- 
ance, and of all theſe more and leſs either as to quantity or degree. 
Smelling furniſhes me with odours; the palate with taſtes, and hearing 
conveys ſounds to the mind in all their variety of tone and compoſi- 
tion. And as ſeveral of theſe are obſerved to accompany each other, 
they come to be marked by one name, and ſo to be reputed as one 
thing. 'Thus, for example, a certain colour, taſte, ſmell, figure and 


conſiſtence having been obſerved to go together, are accounted one 


diſtin thing, ſignified by the name apple. Other collections of ideas 
conſtitute 
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24 Of the Principles of Human Knowledge. = Part I. 


conſtitute a ſtone, a tree, a book; and the like ſenſible things ; which, 
as they are pleaſing or diſagreeable, excite the paſſions of love, hatred, 
joy, grief, and fo forth. 


IT. But beſides all that endleſs variety of ideas or objects of know- | 


ledge, there is likewiſe ſomething which knows or perceives them, 
and exerciſes divers operations, as willing, imagining, remembering 


about them, 'This perceiving, active being is what I call mind, ſpirit, 


foul, or myſelf. By which words I do not denote any one of my 


ideas, but a thing intirely diſtin from them, wherein they exiſt, or, 
which is the ſame thing, whereby they are perceived ; for the exiſtence 


of an idea conſiſts in . „ 


x 


III. That neither our thoughts, nor paſſions, nor ideas formed by the 


imagination, exiſt without the mind, is what every body will allow. And 


it ſeems no leſs evident that the various ſenſations or ideas imprinted 
on the ſenſe, however blended or combined together (that is, whatever 


objects they compoſe) cannot exiſt otherwiſe than in a mind perceiving 


them. I think an intuitive knowledge may be obtained of this, by any 
one that ſhall attend to what is meant by the term exiſt, when applied 
to ſenſible things. The table I write on, I ſay, exiſts, that is, I ſee and 
feel it; and if I were out of my ſtudy I ſhould ſay it exiſted, meaning 


thereby that if I was in my ſtudy I might perceive it, or that ſome other 
ſpirit actually does perceive it. There was an odour, that is, it was 


ſmelled; there was a ſound, that is to ſay, it was heard; a colour or 
figure, and it was perceived by ſight or touch. This is all that I can 


underſtand by theſe and the like expreſſions. For as to what is ſaid 


of the abſolute exiſtence of unthinking things without any relation to 
their being perceived, that ſeems perfectly unintelligible. Their eſſe is 


percipi, nor is it poſſible they ſhould have any nee out of the 


minds or thinking things which perceive them. 


IV. It 5 
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IV. It is indeed an opinion ſtrangely prevailing amongſt men, that 
houſes, mountains, rivers, and in a word all ſenfible objects have an 
exiſtence natural or real, diſtinct from their being perceived by the un- 
derſtanding. But with how great an aſſurance and acquieſcence ſoever 
this principle may be entertained in the world; yet whoever ſhall find in 
his heart to call it in queſtion, may, if I miſtake not, perceive it to in- 
volve a manifeſt contradiction. For what are the forementioned objects 
but the things we perceive by ſenſe, and what do we perceive beſides 
our own ideas or ſenſations; and is it not plainly repugnant that any 
one of theſe or any combination of them ſhould exiſt unperceived ? 


V. If we throughly examine this tenet, it will, perhaps, be found at 
bottom to depend on the doctrine of ab/iraf? ideas. For can there be a 
nicer ſtrain of abſtraction than to diſtinguiſh the exiſtence of ſenſible ob- 
jects from their being perceived, ſo as to conceive them exiſting unper- 


ceived? Light and colours, heat and cold, extenſion and figures, in a 


word the things we ſee and fecl, what are they but ſo many ſenſations, 
notions, ideas or impreſſions on the ſenſe ; and is it poſſible to ſeparate, 


even in thought, any of theſe from perception? For my part I might as 


eaſily divide a thing from itſelf. I may indeed divide in my thoughts or 
conceive apart from each other thoſe things which, perhaps, I never 


Perceived by ſenſe ſo divided. Thus I imagine the trunk of a human 


body without the limbs, or conceive the ſmell of a roſe without think- 
ing on the roſe itſelf. So far I will not deny I can abſtract, if that may 
properly be called ab/irafion, which extends only to the conceiving ſe- 
parately ſuch objects, as it is poſſible may really exiſt or be actually per- 
ceived aſunder. But my conceiving or imagining power does not extend 
beyond the poſſibility of real exiſtence or perception. Hence as it is im- 
poſſible for me to ſee or feel any thing without an actual ſenſation of that 


thing, ſo is it impoſſible for me to conceive in my thoughts any ſenſi ble 


thing or object dating from the ſenſation or perception of it. 
VI. Some 
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VI. Some truths, there are ſo near and obvious to the mind, that a 
man need only open his eyes to ſce them. Such I take this important 
one to be, to wit, that all the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth, 
in a word all thoſe bodies which compoſe the mighty frame of the world, 
have not any ſubſiſtence without a mind, that their being i is to be per- 

ceived or known ; that conſequently 1o long as they are not actually per- 
ceived by me, or 15 not exiſt in my mind or that of any other created 
ſpirit, they muſt either have no exiſtence at all, or elſe ſubſiſt in the mind 
of ſome eternal ſpirit: it being perfectly unintelligible and involving all 
the abſurdity of abſtraction, to attribute to any ſingle part of them an 
exiſtence independent of a ſpirit. To be convinced of which, the reader 
need only reflect and try to ſeparate in his own thoughts the being of a 
ſenſible thing from its being e 


VII. From what has been ſaid, it follows, there is not any other ſub- 
ſtance than ſpirit, or that which perceives. But for the fuller proof of 
this point, let it be conſidered, the ſenſible qualities are colour, figure, 
motion, ſmell, taſte, and ſuch like, that is, the ideas perceived by ſenſe. 
Now for an idea to exiſt in an unperceiving thing, is a manifeſt contra- 
diction ; for to have an idea is all one as to perceive: that therefore 
wherein colour, figure, and the like qualities exiſt, muſt perceive them ; 
hence it is clear there can be no unthinking ſubſtance or ſubſtratum of 
thoſe ideas. 

VIII. But ſay you, though the ideas themſelves do not exiſt without 
the mind, yet there may be things like them whereof they are copies or 
reſemblances, which things exiſt without the mind, in an unthinking ſub- 
ſtance. I anſwer, an idea can be like nothing but an idea; a colour or 
figure can be like nothing but another colour or figure. If we look but 
ever ſo little into our thoughts, we ſhall find it impoſſible for us to con- 


ccive a likeneſs except only between our ideas. Again, I aſk whether 
thoſe 
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thoſe ſuppoſed originals or external things, of which our ideas are the pic- 
tures or repreſentations, be themſelves perceivable or no? if they are, 
then they are ideas, and we have gained our point; but if you ſay they 
are not, I appeal to any one whether it be ſenſe, to aſſert a colour is like 
ſomething which 1s inviſible; hard or ſoft, like ſomething which is intan- 
gible; and ſo of the ret. . 


IX. Some there are e who tnake a ditinstion betwixt primary and ſecon- 


dary qualities: by the former, they mean extenſion, figure, motion, reſt, 


ſolidity or impenetrability and number: by the latter they denote all 
ether ſenſible qualities, as colours, ſounds, taſtes, and ſo forth. The 
ideas we have of theſe they acknowledge not to be the reſemblances of 


any thing exiſting without the mind or unperceived ; but they will have 


our ideas of the primary qualities to be patterns or images of things which 
exiſt without the mind, in an unthinking ſubſtance which they call mat- 
fer. By matter therefore we are to underſtand an inert, ſenſeleſs ſub- 
ſtance, in which extenſion, figure, and motion, do actually ſubſiſt. But 
it 1s evident from what we have already ſhewn, that extenſion, figure 
and motion are only ideas exiſting in the mind, and that an idea can be 
like nothing but another idea, and that conſequently neither they nor 
their archetypes can exiſt in an unperceiving ſubſtance. Hence it is 
plain, that the very notion of what is called matter or corporeal ſence, 


involves 4 contradiQion i in it. | | | 


X. They who aſſert that figure, motion, and the reſt of the primary 
or original qualities do exiſt without the mind, in unthinking ſubſtances, 
do at the ſame time acknowledge that colours, ſounds, heat, cold, and 
ſuch like ſecondary qualities, do not, which they tell us are ſenſations 
exiſting in the mind alone, that depend on and are occaſioned by the dif- 
ferent ſize, texture and motion of the minnte particles of matter. This 


* take for an undoubted truth, which they can demonſtrate beyond 


8 : all 
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all exception. Now if it be certain, that thoſe. original qualities are in- 
ſeparably united with the other ſenſible qualities, and not, even in 
thought, capable of being abſtracted from them, it plainly follows that 
they exiſt only in the mind. But I deſire any one to reflect and try, 
whether he can by any abſtraction of thought, conceive the extenſion 
and motion of a body, without all other ſenſible qualities. For my own 
part, I ſee evidently that it is not in my power to frame an idea of a body 
extended and moved, but I muſt withal give it ſome colour or other ſen- 
ſible quality which is acknowledged to exiſt only in the mind. In ſhort, 
_ extenſion, figure, and motion, abſtracted from all other qualities, are 
inconceivable. Where therefore the other ſenſible qualities are, there 
muſt theſc be alſo, to 8555 in the mind and no where elſe. 


KI. Again, great and ſmall, foif and | ſow, are allowed to exiſt no 
wha without the mind, being intirely relative, and changing as the 
frame or poſition of the organs of ſenſe varies. The extenſion therefore 
which exiſts without the mind, is neither great nor ſmall, the motion nei- 
ther ſwift nor ſlow, that is, they are nothing at all. But fay you, they 
are extenſion in general, and motion in general: thus we ſee how much 
the tenet of extended, moveable ſubſtances exiſting without the mind, 
depends on that ſtrange doctrine of ab/ftra# ideas. And here I cannot but 
temark, how nearly the vague and indeterminate deſcription of matter or 
corporeal ſubſtance, which the modern philoſophers are run into by their 
_ own principles, reſembles that antiquated and ſo much ridiculed notion 

of materia prima, to be met with in Arifotle and his followers. Without 
extenſion ſolidity cannot be conceived ; ſince therefore it has been ſhewn 
that extenſion exiſts not in an nthinking ſubſtance, the ſame muſt alſo 


be true of ſolidity. 


XII. That number is intirely the creature of the mind, even though the 


other qualities be allowed to exiſt without, will be evident to whoever 
con- 
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conſiders, that the ſame thing bears a different denomination of number, 
as the mind views it with different reſpects. Thus, the ſame extenſion 
is one or three or thirty ſix, according as the mind conſiders it with re- 
ference to a yard, a foot, or an inch. Number is ſo viſibly relative, and 
dependent on mens underſtanding, thatat is ſtrange to think how any one 
ſhould give it an abſolute exiſtence without the mind. We ſay one book, 
one page, one line; all theſe are equally units, though ſome contain ſe- 
veral of the others. And in each inſtance it is plain, the unit relates to 
ſome particular combination of ideas arbitrarily put together by the mind. 
XIII. Unity I know ſome will have to be a ſimple ol uncompounded 
idea, accompanying all other ideas into the mind. That I have any ſuch 
idea anſwering the word unity, I. do not find; and if I had, methinks [ 
could not miſs finding it; on the contrary it ſhould be the moſt familiar 
to my underſtanding, ſince it is ſaid to accompany all other ideas, and to 
be perceived by all the ways of ſenſation and reflexion. To ſay no more, 
it is an abſtrat? idea. 5 


XIV. I ſhall farther add, that after the ſame manner, as modern philo- 
ſophers prove certain ſenſible qualities to have no exiſtence in matter, 
or without the mind, the ſame thing may be likewiſe proved of all other 
ſenſible qualities whatſoever. Thus, for inſtance, it is ſaid that heat and 
cold are affections only of the mind, and not at all patterns of real beings, 

exiſting in the corporeal ſubſtances which excite them, for that the ſame 
| body which appears cold to one hand, ſeems warm to another. Now 

why may we not as well argue that figure and extenſion are not patterns 
or reſemblances of qualities exiſting 1 in matter, becauſe to the ſame eye at 
different tations, or eyes of a different texture at the ſame ſtation, they | 
appear various, and cannot eren be the images of any thing ſettled 
and determinate without the mind? Again, it is proved that ſweetneſs is 
not really in the ſapid thing, becauſe the thing remaining unaltered the 
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ſweetneſs is changed into bitter, as in caſe of a fever or otherwiſe vitiated FAY 
palate'// Is tt not as reaſonable to ſay, that motion is not without the © 
mind, ſince if the ſucceffion of ideas in the mind become ſwifter, the mo- | 
tion, it is acknowledged, ſhall Oe" ſlower without. any alteration in 


LY 


any external object. 
XV. 10 ſhort, let any one conſider thoſe arguments, which are thought #4 
manifeſtly to prove that £olours and taſtes exiſt only in the mind, and he ; 1 
ſhall find they may with equal force, be brought to prove the ſame thing N 
of extenſion, figure, and motion. Though it muſt be confeſſed this me- . 


thod of arguing doth not ſo much prove that there is no extenſion or co- 
lour in an outward objeQ, as that we do not know by ſenſe which is the 
true extenſion or colour of the object. But the arguments foregoing 
 phinly ſhew it to be impoſſible that any colour or extenſion at all, or 
other ſenſible quality whatſoever, ſhould exiſt in an unthinking ſubject 
without the mind, or in truth, that there ſhould be any ten thing as an 
outward neat. 


N XVI. But let us examine a little the received opinion. It is ſaid ex- 
tenſion is a mode or accident of matter, and that matter is the ſubſtratum 
that ſupports it. Now I defire that you would explain what is meant by 
matter's ſupporting extenſion: ſay. you, I have no idea of matter, and 

therefore eannot explain it. I anſwer, though you have no poſitive, yet 
if you have any meaning at all, you muſt at leaſt have a relative idea of 
matter; though you know not what it is, yet you muſt be fuppoſed to 
know what relation it bears to accidents, and what is meant by its ſup- 
porting them. It is evident ſupport cannot here be taken in its uſual or 
literal ſenſe, as when we ſay that pillars ſupport a building: in what 
ow therefore muſt it be taken? 
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: XVII. If we inquire into what the moſt accurate philoſophers declare 


| themſelves to mean by material ſubſtance; we ſhall find them acknow- 
ledge, they have no other meaning, annexed to thoſe ſounds, but the 


9 idea of being in general, together with the relative notion of its ſupport- 


Ing accidents. The general idea of being appeareth to me the moſt ab- 


ſtract and incomprehenſible of all other; and as for its ſupporting acci- 
dents, this, as we have juſt now obſerved, cannot be underſtood in the 


common ſenſe of thoſe words; it muſt therefore be taken in ſome other 
ſenſe, but what that is they do not explain. So that when I conſider 
the two parts or branches which make the ſignification of the words 
material ſubſtance, I am convinced there is no diſtin meaning annexed 
to them. But why ſhould we trouble ourſelves any farther, in diſcuſ- 
ſing this material ſub/iratum or ſupport of figure and motion, and other 
ſenſible qualities? does it not ſuppoſe they have an exiſtence without 
the mind? and is not this a direct repugnancy, and altogether ineonceiv- 


able? 


XVIII. But though it were poſſible that ſolid, figured, moveable ſub- 
ſtances may exiſt without the mind, correſponding to the ideas we have 
of bodies, yet how is it poſſible for us to know this? either we muſt 
Fee by ſenſe, or by reaſon. As for our ſenſes, by them we have 
the knowledge only of our ſenſations, ideas, or thoſe things that are im- 
mediately perceived by ſenſe, call them what you will: but they do not 
inform us that things exiſt without the mind, or unperceived, like to 
thoſe which are perceived. This the materialiſts themſelves acknow- 
ledge. It remains therefore that if we have any knowledge at all of ex- 
ternal things, it muſt be by reaſon, inferring their exiſtence from what 
is immediately perceived by ſenſe. But what reaſon can induce us to 
believe the exiſtence of bodies without the mind, from what we per- 
ceive, ſince the very patrons of matter themſelves do not pretend, there 
15 any neceſſary connexion. betwixt them and our ideas? 1 ſay it is . 

ed 
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ed on all hands (and what happens in dreams, phrenſies, and the like, 


puts it beyond diſpute) that it is poſſible we might be affected with all | 
the ideas we have now, though no bodies exiſted without, reſembling 


them. Hence it is evident the ſuppoſition of external bodies is not ne- 


ceſſary for the producing our ideas: ſince it is granted they are produced 
ſometimes, and might poſſibly be produced always in the ſame order we 


TW 


ſec them in at preſent, without their concurrence. 


XIX. But though we might polſibly have all our ſenſations without 


them, yet perhaps it may be thought eaſier to conceive and explain the 


manner of their production, by ſuppoſing external bodies in their likeneſs 
rather than otherwiſe; and ſo it might be at leaſt probable there are ſuch 


things as bodies that excite their ideas in our minds. But neither can 
this be ſaid; for though we give the materialiſts their external bodies, 


they by . own confeſſion are never the nearer knowing how our ideas 


are produced: ſince they own themſelves unable to comprehend in what 
manner body can act upon ſpirit, or how it is poſſible it ſhould imprint 
any idea in the mind. Hence it is evident the production of ideas or 


ſenſations in our minds, can be no reaſon why we ſhould ſuppoſe matter 


or corporeal ſubſtances, ſince that is acknowledged to remain equally 
inexplicable with, or without this ſuppoſition, If therefore it were poſſi- 
ble for bodies to exiſt without the mind, yet to hold they do fo, muſt 
needs be a very precarious opinion; ſince it is to ſuppoſe, without any 
reaſon at all, that God has created innumerable beings that are intirely 


uſcleſs, and ſerve to no manner of purpoſe. 


XX. In ſhort, if there were external bodies, it 1s ;mpoſtible we ſhould 
ever come to know it; and if there were not, we might have the very 


Tame reaſons to think there were that we have now. Suppoſe, what no 


one can deny poſſible, an intelligence, without the help of external bo- 
dies, to be affected with the ſame train of ſenſations or ideas that you 
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are, imprinted in the ſame order and with like vividneſs in his mind. 
I aſk whether that intelligence hath not all the reaſon to believe the 
exiſtence of corporeal ſubſtances, repreſented by his ideas, and exciting 


them in his mind, that you can poſſibly have for believing the ſame 


thing? Of this there can be no queſtion ; which one conſideration is 
enough to make any reaſonable perſon ſuſpect the ſtrength of whatever 


arguments he may think himſelf to have, for the exiſtence of bodies 


2 DV 'o 


, 


XXI. Wer it "IM to add any farther proof againſt the exiſtence 


of matter, after what has been ſaid, I could inſtance ſeveral of thoſe er- 


rors and difficulties (not to mention impieties) which have ſprung from 
that tenet. It has occaſioned numberleſs controverſies and diſputes in 
philoſophy, and not a few of far greater moment in religion. But I 
ſhall not enter into the, detail of them in this place, as well becauſe I 
think, arguments 4 poſteriori are unneceſſary for confirming what has 


been, if I miſtake not; ſufficiently demonſtrated 2 priori, as becauſe I 


ſhall hereafter find occaſion to ſay ſomewhat of them. 


XXII. I am afraid I have given cauſe to think me needleſly prolix in 
handling this ſubject. For to what purpoſe is it to dilate on that which 
may be demonſtrated with the utmoſt evidence in a line or two, to any 
one that is capable of the leaſt reflexion ? it is but looking into your own 
thoughts, and ſo trying whether you can conceive it poſſible for a ſound, 
or figure, or motion, or colour, to exiſt without the mind, or unper- 


ceived, This eaſy trial may make you ſee, that what you contend for, 


is a downright contradiction. Inſomuch that I am content to put the 
whole upon this iſſue; if you can but conceive it poſſible for one ex- 
tended moveable ſubſtance, or in general, for any one idea or any thing 
like an idea, to exift otherwiſe than in a mind perceiving it, I ſhall rea- 
dily give up the cauſe : and as for all that compages of external bodies 

which 


* 
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which you contend for, I ſhall grant you its exiſtence, though you can- | 5 3 
not either give me any reaſon why you believe it exiſts, or aſſign any F | 
uſe to it when it is ſuppoſed to exiſt. I ſay, the bare poſlibility of your 9 
opinion's being true, ſhall paſs for an argument that it is ſo. F 


-F 


XXIII. But ſay you, , furely there is nothing eaſier than to imagine trees, = 
for inſtance, in a park, or books exiſting in a cloſet, and no body by to 
perceive them. I anſwer, you may ſo, there is no difficulty in it: but 
what is all this, I beſeech you, more than framing in your mind certain 

ideas which you call books and trees, and at the fame time omitting to 

\ frame the idea of any one that may perceive them? but do not you your- 

ſelf perceive or think of them all the while? this therefore is nothing Ir 

to the purpoſe: it only ſhews you have the power of imagining or 15 

forming ideas in your mind; but it doth not ſhew that you can con- YH 
ceive it poſſible the objects of your thought may exiſt without the 
e mind: to make out this, it is neceſſary that you conceive them exiſting 
J ²˙ ad | unconceived or unthought of, which is a manifeſt repugnancy. When 
ve do our utmoſt to conceive the exiſtence of external bodies, we are 
3 A : f i all the while only contemplating our own ideas. But the mind taking 
.. no notice of itſelf, is deluded to think it can and doth conceive bodies 
. 8 . "exiſting unthought of or without the mind; though at the ſame time 

3 / they are apprehended by or exiſt 1n itſelf. A little attention will diſcover 

I Ab 6 7 . to any one the truth and evidence of 5 is here ſaid, and make it un- 
i 70 ; — | necſſr to inſiſt on any other proofs againſt the exiſtence of material 


- ++.» (4 -Aubſtance. 
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$H OW 1 XXIV. It is very obvious, upon the leaſt inquiry into our own 
= 2 8 - thoughts, to know whether it be poſſible for us to underſtand what is 
„meant, by the abſolute exaſtence of ſenſible objefts in themſelves, or without 
FM © ” the mind. To me it is evident thoſe words mark out either a direct con- 
1 1 . tradiction, or elſe nothing at all. And to convince others of this, I know 
no 
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no readier or fairer way, than to entreat they would calmly attend to 
their own thoughts: and if by this attention, the emptineſs or re- 
pugnancy of thoſe expreſſions does appear, ſurely nothing more is requi- 


ſite for their conviction. It is on this therefore that I inſiſt, to wit, that 


the abſolute exiſtence of unthinking things are words without a mean- 
ing, or which include a contradiction. This is what I repeat and incul- 
cate, and earneſtly recommend to the attentive thoughts of the reader. 


XXV. All our ideas, ſenſations, or the things which we perceive, by 


whatſoever names they may be diſtinguiſhed, are viſibly inactive; there 


is nothing of power or agency included in them. So that one idea or 
obje& of thought cannot produce, or make any alteration in another, 


To be ſatisfied of the truth of this, there is nothing elſe requiſite but a 


bare obſervation of our ideas. For ſince they and every part of them 
exiſt only in the mind, it follows that there is nothing in them but 
what is perceived. But whoever ſhall attend to his ideas, whether of 


ſenſe or reflexion, will not perceive in them any power or activity; 
there is therefore no ſuch thing contained in them. A little attention 
will diſcover to us that the very being of an idea implies paſſiveneſs and 


incrtneſs in it, inſomuch that it is impoſſible for an idea to do any thing, 
or, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to be the cauſe of any thing: neither can it be the 


reſemblance or pattern. of any active being, as is evident from Seck. 8. 
Whence it plainly follows that extenſion, figure and motion, cannot be 


the cauſe of our ſenſations. To ſay therefore, that theſe are the effects 


of powers reſulting from the configuration, number motion, and ſize of 
corpuſcles, mult certainly be falſe. 


XXVI. We perceive a continual ſucceſſion of ideas, ſome are anew 


excited, others are changed or totally diſappear. There is therefore ſome 


cauſe of theſe ideas whereon they depend, and which produces and 


changes them, That this cauſe cannot be any quality or idea or combi- 


E nation 
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9 


5 


nation of ideas, is clear from the preceding ſection. It muſt therefore 
be a ſubſtance; but it has been ſhewn that there is no corporeal or mate- 


rial ſubſtance: it remains therefore that the cauſe of ideas is an incor- 


poreal active ſubſtance or __ 


XXVII. A Grit is one fi pda undivided, ative tubing as it perceives 


ideas, it is called the underſtanding, and as it produces or otherwiſe ope- 
rates about them, it is called the will. Hence there can be no idea 
formed of a ſoul or ſpirit: for all ideas whatever, being paſſive and inert, 


vide Sect. 25. they cannot repreſent unto us, by way of image or like- 


neſs, that which acts. A little attention will make it plain to any one, 
that to have an idea which ſhall be like that active principle of motion 
and change of ideas, is abſolutely impoſſible. Such is the nature of ſþi- 
rat or that which acts, that it cannot be of itſelf perceived, but only by 
the effects which it produceth. If any man fhall doubt of the truth of 
what is here delivered, let him but reflect and try if he can frame the 
idea of any power or active being; and whether he hath ideas of two 


principal powers, marked by the names will and wnderflonding, diſtinct 
from each other as well as from a third idea of fubſtance or being in ge- 
neral, with a relative notion of its ſupporting or being the ſubject of the 


aforeſaid powers, which is ſignified by the name foul or ſpirit. This is 
what ſome hold; but ſo far as I can ſee, the words ll, foul, ſpirit, do 
not ſtand for different ideas, or in truth, for any idea at all, but for 
ſomething which is very different from 1deas, and which being an agent 
cannot be like unto, or repreſented by, any idea whatſoever. 'Though 
it muſt be owned at the ſame time, that we have ſome notion of ſoul, 


ſpirit, and the operations of the mind, ſuch as willing, loving, hating, in 


as much as we know. or underſtand the meaning of thoſe words. 


XXVIII. I find I can excite ideas in my mind at pleaſure, and vary and 
ſhift the ſcene as oft as I think fit. It is no more than willing, and 
ſtraight- 
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ſtraightway this or that idea ariſes in my fancy: and by the ſame power 
it is obliterated, and makes way for another. This making and unmak- 
ing of ideas doth very properly denominate the mind active. Thus 
much is certain, and grounded on experience: but when we talk of 
unthinking agents, or of exciting ideas excluſive. of volition, we only 
amuſe ourſelves with words. 


XXIX. But whatever power I may have over my own thoughts, I 
find the ideas actually perceived by ſenſe have not a like dependence on 
my will, When in broad day-light I open my eyes, it is not in my 
power to chooſe whether I ſhall ſee or no, or to determine what par- 
ticular objects ſhall preſent themſelves to my view; and ſo likewiſe as to 
the hearing and other ſenſes, the ideas imprinted on them are not crea- 
tures of my will. There is therefore ſome other will or ſpirit that pro- 
onces then * 


XXX. The ideas of ſenſe are more ſtrong, lively, and diſtinct than 
thoſe of the imagination; they have likewiſe a ſteadineſs, order, and co- 


herence, and are not excited at random, as thoſe which are the effects 
of human wills often are, but in a regular train or ſeries, the admirable 


connexion whereof ſufficiently teſtifies the wiſdom and benevolence of 
its author. Now the ſet rules or eſtabliſhed methods, wherein the mind 
we depend on excites in us the ideas of ſenſe, are called the laws of na- 


ture: and theſe we learn by experience, which teaches us that ſuch and 


ſuch ideas are attended with ſuch and ſuch other ideas, in the ordinary 
courſe of _ 


XXXI. This gives us a ſort of foreſight, which enables us to regulate 
our actions for the benefit of life. And without this we ſhould be eter-. 
nally at a loſs: We could not know how to act any thing that might 
' procure us the leaſt pleaſure, or remove the leaſt pu of ſenſe. That 
E 2 - food 
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food nouriſhes, ſleep refreſhes, and fire warms us; that to ſow in the 
ſeed-time is the way to reap in the harveſt, and, in general, that to ob- 
tain ſuch or ſuch ends, ſuch or ſuch means are conducive, all this we 
know, not by diſcovering any neceſſary connexion between our ideas, 
but only by the obſervation of the ſettled laws of nature, without which 
we ſhould be all in uncertainty and confuſion, and a grown man no 
more know how to manage himſelf in the affairs of life, than an infant 
juſt born. 


XXXII. And yet this conſiſtent uniform working, which fo evidently 
diſplays the goodneſs and wiſdom of that governing Spirit whoſe will 
conſtitutes the laws of nature, 1s ſo far from leading our thoughts to him, 
that it rather ſends them a wandering after ſecond cauſes. For when 


we perceive certain ideas of ſenſe conſtantly followed by other ideas, and 


we know this is not of our own doing, we forthwith attribute power and 
agency to the ideas themſelves, and make one the cauſe of another, 
than which nothing can be more abſurd and unintelligible. 'Thus, for 
example, having obſerved that when we perceive by ſight a certain round 


luminous figure, we at the ſame time perceive by touch the idea or ſen- 
ſation called heat, we do from thence conclude the ſun to be the cauſe 
of heat. And in like manner perceiving the motion and collifion of 


bodies to be attended with ſound, we are inclined to "thank the latter an 
effe of the former. 


XXXIII. The ideas imprinted on the ſenſes by the Author of Nature 
are called real things: and thoſe excited in the imagination being leſs 
regular, vivid and conſtant, are more properly termed ideas, or images 
of things, which they copy and repreſent. But then our ſenſations, 
be they never ſo vivid and diſtin, are nevertheleſs ideas, that is, they 
exiſt in the mind, or are perceived by it, as truly as 'the ideas of its 
own framing, The ideas of ſenſe are allowed to have more reality in 

them, 
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them, that is, to be more ſtrong, orderly, and coherent than the creatures 
of the mind; but this is no argument that they exiſt without the mind. 
They are alſo leſs dependent on the ſpirit, or thinking ſubſtance which 


perceives them, in that they are excited by the will of another and more 


powerful ſpirit: yet ſtill they are ideas, and certainly no 7dea, whether 
faint or ſtrong, can exiſt otherwiſe than in a mind perceiving it. 


XXXIV. Before we proceed any farther, it is neceſſary to ſpend ſome 


time in anſwering objections which may probably be made againſt the 


principles hitherto laid down. In doing of which, if I ſeem too prolix 
to thoſe of quick apprehenſions, I hope it may be pardoned, ſince all 


men do not equally apprehend things of this nature; and I am willing 
to be underſtood by every one. Firſt then, it will bs objected that by 
the foregoing principles, all that is real and ſubſtantial in nature is ba- 
niſned out of the world: And inſtead thereof a chimerical ſcheme of ideas 
takes place. All things that exiſt, exiſt only in the mind, that is, thexg 
are purely notional, What therefore becomes of the ſun, moon, ane 


— . UNI 


ſtars? What muſt we think of houſes, rivers, mountains, trees, ſtones ; 
nay, even of our own bodies? Are all theſe but ſo many chimeras and 

illuſions on the fancy ? To all which, and whatever elſe of the ſame ſort” 
may be objected, I anſwer, that by the principles premiſed, we are not 
deprived of any one thing in nature. Whatever we ſee, feel, hear, or any -- 
wiſe conceive or underſtand, remains as ſecure as ever, and is as real as 7s 
ever. There is a rerum natura, and the diſtinction between realities and . 


chimeras retains its full force. This is evident from Se. 29, 30, and 43, 
where we have ſhewn what is meant by real things in oppoſition to chi- 


meras, or ideas of our own framing; but then they both equally exiſt in 


the mind, and in that ſenſe are like ideas. 


XXXV. I do not argue againſt the exiſtence of any one thing that we can 
apprehend, either by ſenſe or reflexion. That the things I ſee with mine 
5 eyes 
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eyes and touch with my hands do exiſt, really exiſt, I make not the leaſt 
queſtion, The only thing whoſe exiſtence we deny, is that which philoſo- 
phers call matter or corporeal ſubſtance. And in doing of this, there is 
no damage done to the reſt of mankind, who, I dare ſay will never miſs i it. 
The atheiſt indecd will want the colour of an empty name to ſupport his 
impiety; and the philoſophers may poſſibly find, — have loſt a great 
handle for trifling and diſputation. 


XXXVI. If any man thinks this detracts from the exiſtence or reality 
of things, he is very far from underſtanding what hath been premiſed in 
the plaineſt terms I could think of. Take here an abſtract of what has 
been ſaid. There are ſpiritual ſubſtances, minds, or human ſouls, which 
will or excite ideas in themſelves at pleaſure: but theſe are faint, weak, 
and unſteady in reſpect of others they perceive by ſenſe, which being im- 
preſſed upon them according to certain rules or laws of nature, ſpeak 
themſelves the effects of a mind more powerful and wiſe than human 
ſpirits. 'Theſe latter are ſaid to have more reality in them than the for- 
mer: by which is meant that they are more affecting, orderly, and dif- 
tina, and that they are not fictions of the mind perceiving them. And 
in this ſenſe, the ſun that I ſee by day is the real ſun, and that which 
I imagine by night is the idea of the former. In the ſenſe here given of 
reality, it is evident that every vegetable, ſtar, mineral, and in general 
each part of the mundane ſyſtem, is as much a real being by our princi- 
ples as by any other. Whether others mean any thing by the term reality 
different from what I do, I intreat them to look into their own thoughts 
and ſee. 


XXXVII. It will be urged that thus much at leaſt is true, to wit, that 
we take away all corporeal ſubſtances, To this my anſwer is, That if the 
word ſubſtance be taken in the vulgar ſenſe, for a combination of ſenſible 
qualities, ſuch as extenſion, ſolidity, weight, and the like; this we cannot 

be 
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be accuſed of taking away. But if it be taken in a philoſophic ſenſe, for 
the ſupport of accidents or qualities without the mind: then indeed I ac- 
knowledge that we take it away, if one may be ſaid to take away that 


which never had any 3 not even in the dination. 


XXXVIII. But, a you, it ſounds very harſh to ſay we eat and drink 
ideas, and are clothed with ideas. I acknowledge it does ſo, the word 
idea not being uſed in common diſcourſe to ſignify the ſeyeral combina- 
tions of ſenſible qualities, which are called things: and it is certain that 
any expreſſion which varies from the familiar uſe of language, will ſeem 
harſh and ridiculous. But this doth not concern the truth of the pro- 


poſition, which in other words is no more than to ſay, we are fed and 


clothed with thoſe things which we perceive immediately by our ſenſes. 
The hardneſs or ſoftneſs, the colour, taſte, warmth, figure, and ſuch like 


qualities, which combined together conſtitute the ſeveral ſorts of victuals 


and apparel, have been ſhewn to exiſt only in the mind that perceives 
them; and this is all that is meant by calling them ideas; which word, 
if it was as ordinarily uſed as rhing, would ſound no harſher nor more ri- 
diculous than it. I am not for diſputing about the propriety, but the truth 
of the expreſſion. If therefore you agree with me that we eat and drink, 


and are clad with the immediate objects of ſenſe which cannot exiſt un- 
| perceived or without the mind; I ſhall readily grant it is more proper 


or conformable to cuſtom, that hey ſhould be called things. rather than 
ideas. 


XXXIX. If it be demanded why I make uſe of the word idea, and do 
not rather in compliance with cuſtom call them things. I anſwer, I do it 


for two reaſons: Firſt, becauſe the term thing, in contradiſtinction to 7dea, 


is generally ſuppoſed to denote ſomewhat exiſting without the mind: Se- 
condly, becauſe thing hath a more comprehenſi ve ſignification than idea, 
including ſpirits or thinking things as well as ideas. Since therefore the 

objects 
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objects of ſenſe exiſt only in the mind, and are withal thoughtleſs and 
inactive, I choſe to mark them by the word idea, which implies thoſe 


propertics. 


XL. But fay what we can, ſome one perhaps may be apt to reply, he 


will ſtill believe his ſenſes, and never ſuffer any arguments, how plauſible 


ſoever, to prevail over the certainty of them. Be it ſo, aſſert the evi- 
dence of ſenſe as high as you pleaſe, we are willing to do the ſame. That 
what I ſce, hear and feel doth exiſt, that is to ſay, is perceived by me, I no 
more doubt than I do of my own being. But I do not ſee how the teſti- 
mony of ſenſe can be alleged, as a proof for the exiſtence of any thing, 
which is not perceived by ſenſe. We are not for having any man turn 
ſceptic, and diſbelieve his ſenſes; on the contrary we give them all the 
ſtreſs and aſſurance imaginable; nor are there any principles more oppoſite 
to ſcepticiſm, than thoſe we have laid down, as ſhall be hereaſter clearly 
ſhewn. 


XLI. Secondly, It will be objected that there is a great difference be- 
twixt real fire, for inſtance, and the idea of fire, betwixt dreaming or ima- 
gining one's ſelf burnt, and actually being ſo: this and the like may be 


urged in oppoſition to our tenets. To all which the anſwer is evident from 
what hath been already ſaid, and I ſhall only add in this place, that 
if real fire be very different from the idea of fire, ſo alſo is the real pain 
that it occaſions, very different from the idea of the ſame pain: and yet 
no body will pretend that real pain either is, or can poſſibly be, in an 
unperceiving thing or without the mind, any more than its idea. 


XLII. Thirdly, It will be objected that we ſee things actually with- 
out or at a diſtance from us, and which conſequently do not exiſt in 
the mind, it being abſurd that thoſe things which are ſeen at the diſ- 
tance of ſeveral miles, ſhould be as near to us as our own thoughts. 
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In anſwer to this, I deſire it may be conſidered, that in a dream we do 
oft perceive things as exiſting at a great diſtance off, and yet for all that, 
thoſe things are acknowledged to have their exiſtence only in the mind. 


XLIII. But for the fuller clearing of this point, it may be worth while 
to conſider, how it is that we perceive diſtance and things placed at a 
diſtance by ſight. For that we ſhould in truth ſee external ſpace, and 
bodies actually exiſting in it, ſome nearer, others farther off, ſeems to 
carry with it ſome oppoſition to what hath been ſaid, of their exiſting no 
where without the mind. The conſideration of this difficulty it was, 
that gave birth to my Eſay towards 4 new Theory of Viſion, which was 
publiſhed not long ſince. Wherein it is ſhewn that diſtance or outneſs 
is neither immediately of itſelf perceived by ſight, nor yet apprehended 
or judged of by lines and angles, or any thing that hath a neceſſary con- 
nexion with it: but that it is only ſuggeſted to our thoughts, by certain 
viſible ideas and ſenſations attending viſion, which in their own nature 
have no manner of ſimilitude or relation, either with diſtance, or things 


placed at a diſtance. But by a connexion taught us by experience, they 
come to ſignify and ſuggeſt them to us, after the ſame manner that words 


of any language ſuggeſt the ideas they are made to ſtand for. Inſomuch 
that a man born blind, and afterwards made to ſee, would not, at firſt 


ſight, think the things he ſaw, to be without his mind, or at any diſtance 


from him. See Sect. 41. of the forementioned treatiſe. 


XLIV. The ideas of ſight and touch make two ſpecies, intirely diſ- 


tin and heterogeneous. 'The former are marks and prognoſtics of the 
latter. That the proper objects of fight neither exiſt without the mind, 


nor are the images of external things, was ſhewn even in that treatiſe. 
Though throughout the ſame, the contrary be ſuppoſed true of tangible 
objects: not that to ſuppoſe that vulgar error, was neceſſary for eſtabliſh- 
ing the notions therein laid down; but becauſe it was beſide my pur- 
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poſe to examine and refute it in a diſcourſe concerning von. So that 
in ſtrict truth the ideas of ſight, when we apprehend by them diſtance 
and things placed at a diſtance, do not ſuggeſt or mark out to us things 
actually exiſting at a diſtance, but only admoniſh us what ideas of touch 


will be imprinted in our minds at ſuch and ſuch diſtances of time, and 


in conſequence of ſuch or ſuch actions. It is, I ſay, evident from what 
has been ſaid in the foregoing parts of this treatiſe, and in Sed. 147. 


and elſewhere of the eſſay concerning viſion, that viſible ideas are the 


language whereby the governing Spirit, on whom we depend, informs 
us what tangible ideas he is about to imprint upon us, in caſe we excite 


this or that motion in our own bodies. But for a fuller information in 


this point, I refer to the op itſelf. 


xl v F ourthly, it will hs objected that Goin the foregoing princi- 


ples it follows, things are every moment annihilated and created anew. 
The objects of ſenſe exiſt only when they are perceived: the trees there- 


fore, are in the garden, or the chairs in the parlour, no longer than while 


there is ſome body by to perceive them. Upon ſhutting my eyes all the 
furniture in the room is reduced to nothing, and barely upon opening 
them it is again created. In anſwer to all which, I refer the reader to 


what has been ſaid in Se#. 3, 4, &c. and deſire he will conſider whe- 
ther he means any thing by the actual exiſtence of an idea, diſtin from 
its being perceived. For my part, after the niceſt inquiry I could make, 
I am not able to diſcover that any thing elſe is meant by thoſe words. 
And I once more entreat the reader to ſound his own thoughts, and not 
ſuffer himſelf to be impoſed on by words. If he can conceive it poſſible 
either for his ideas or their archetypes to exiſt without being perceived, 
then I give up the cauſe: but if he cannot, he will acknowledge it is 
unreaſonable for him to ſtand up in defence of he knows not what, and 
pretend to charge on me as an abſurdity, the not aſſenting to thoſe pro- 
poſitions which at bottom have no meaning 1n them. 


XLVI. 


3 
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— 


XLVI. It will not be amiſs to obſerve, how far the received princi- 
ples of philoſophy are themſelves chargeable with thoſe pretended ab- 
ſurdities. It is thought ſtrangely abſurd that upon cloſing my eye-lids, | 
all the viſible objects round me ſhould be reduced to nothing; and yet 


is not this what philoſophers commonly acknowledge, when they agree 


on all hands, that light and colours, which alone are the proper and im- 
mediate objects of ſight, are mere ſenſations that exiſt no longer than 
they are perceived? Again, it may to ſome perhaps ſeem very incredible, 
that things ſhould be every moment creating, yet this very notion is 
commonly taught in the ſchools. For the ſchoolmen, though they ac- 
knowledge the exiſtence of matter, and that the whole mundane fabric 
is framed out of it, are nevertheleſs of opinion that it cannot ſubſiſt 
without the divine conſervation, which by them is expounded to be a 


continual creation. 


XLVII F arther, a little thought will diſcover to us, that though we 
allow the exiſtence of matter or corporeal ſubſtance, yet it will una- 
voidably follow from the principles which are now generally admitted, 
that the particular bodies of what kind ſoever, do none of them exiſt 
whilſt they are not perceived. For it is evident from Se&#. XI. and the 
following ſections, that the matter philoſophers contend for, is an in- 
comprehenſible ſomewhat which hath none of thoſe particular qualities, 
whereby the bodies falling under our ſenſes are diſtinguiſhed one from 
another, But to make this more plain, it muſt be remarked, that the 


infinite diviſibility of matter is now univerſally allowed, at leaſt by the 


moſt approved and conſiderable philoſophers, who on the received prin- 
ciples demonſtrate it beyond all exception. Hence it follows, that there 
is an infinite number of parts in each particle of matter, which are not 
perceived by ſenſe. The reaſon therefore, that any particular body 


ſeems to be of a finite magnitude, or exhibits only a finite number of 
parts to ſenſe, is, not becauſe it contains no more, fince in itſelf it con- 
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tains an infinite number of parts, but becauſe the ſenſe is not acute 
enough to diſcern them. In proportion therefore as the ſenſe is render- 
ed more acute, it perceives a greater number of parts in the object, that 
is, the object appears greater, and its figure varies, thoſe parts in its ex- 
tremities which were before unperceivable, appearing now to bound it 
in very different lines and angles from thoſe perceived by an obtuſer ſenſe. 
And at length, after various changes of ſize and ſhape, when the ſenſe 
becomes infinitely acute, the body ſhall ſeem infinite. During all which 
there is no alteration in the body, but only in the fenſe. Each body 
therefore conſidered in itſelf, is infinitely extended, and conſequently 
void of all ſhape or figure. From which it follows, that though we 
ſhould grant the exiſtence of matter to be ever ſo certain, yet it is withal 
as certain, the materialiſts themſelves are by their own principles forced 
to acknowledge, that neither the particular bodies perceived by ſenſe, 
nor any thing like them exiſts without the mind. Matter, I ſay, and 
each particle thereof is according to them infinite and ſhapeleſs, and it is 
the mind that frames all that variety of bodies which compoſe the viſible 


world, any one whereof does not exiſt longer than i it is perceived. 


XLVIII. If we conſider it, the objection propoſed i in Sed. 45. wil not 
be found reaſonably charged on the principles we have premiſed, ſo as in 
truth to make any objection at all againſt our notions. For though we 
hold indeed the objects of ſenſe to be nothing elſe but ideas which can- 
not exiſt unperceived; yet we may not hence conclude they have no exiſt- 
ence except only while they are perceived by us, ſince there may be ſome 

2 other ſpirit that perceives them, though we do not. Wherever bodies are 
aid to have no exiſtence without the mind, I would not be underſtood 
4 to mean this or that particular mind, but all minds whatſoever. It does 
Le. = not therefore follow from the foregoing principles, that bodies are anni- 
dilated and ereated every moment, or exiſt not at all during the eyes 


between our perception, in them. jy 
XLIX. 
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XLIX. Fifthly, It may perhaps be objected, that if extenſion and fi- 
gure exiſt only in the mind, it follows that the mind is extended and 
figured; ſince extenſion is a mode or attribute, which (to ſpeak with 
the ſchools) is predicated of the ſubject in which it exiſts. I anſwer, 
Thoſe qualities are in the mind only as they are perceived by it, that is, 
not by way of mode or attribute, but only by way of idea; and it no 
more follows, that the ſoul or mind is extended becauſe extenſion exiſts 
in it alone, than it does that it is red or blue, becauſe thoſe colours are 
on all hands acknowledged to exiſt in it, and no where elſe. As to what 
philoſophers ſay of ſubject and mode, that ſeems very groundleſs and 

unintelligible, For inſtance, in this propoſition, a die is hard, extended 
and ſquare; they will have it that the word die denotes a ſubject or ſub- 

ſtance, diſtinct from the hardneſs, extenſion and figure, which are pre- 
dicated of it, and in which they exiſt. This I cannot comprehend : to 
me a die ſeems to be nothing diſtin from thoſe things which are termed 
its modes or accidents. And to ſay a die is hard, extended and ſquare, 
is not to attribute thoſe qualities to a ſubject diſtin from and ſupport- 
ing them, but only an explication of the meaning of the word die. 


L. Sixthly, You will ſay there have been a great many things ex- 
plained by matter and motion: take away theſe, and you deſtroy the 
whole corpuſcular philoſophy, and undermine thoſe mechanical princi- 
ples which have been applied with ſo much ſucceſs to account for the 
Phenomena. In ſhort, whatever advances have been made, either by 
ancient or modern philoſophers, in the ſtudy of nature, do all proceed 
on the ſuppoſition, that corporeal ſubſtance or matter doth really exiſt. 
To this I anſwer, that there is not any one Phenomenon explained on 
that ſuppoſition, which may not as well be explained without it, as 
might eaſily be made appear by an induction of particulars. 'To explain 
the Phenomena, is all one as to ſhew, why upon ſuch and ſuch occaſions 
we are affected with ſuch and ſuch ideas. But how matter ſhould ope- 
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rate on a ſpirit, or produce any idea in it, is what no philoſopher wilt 
pretend to explain. It is therefore evident, there can be no uſe of mat- 
ter in natural philoſophy. Beſides, they who attempt to account for 
things, do it not by corporeal ſubſtance, but by figure, motion, and 
other qualities, which are in truth no more than mere ideas, and there- 
fore cannot be the cauſe of amy * as hath been already ſhewn. See 
Seck. 25. | 

LI. Seventhly, It will upon this be demanded whether it does not 
ſeem abſurd to take away natural cauſes, and aſcribe every thing to the 
immediate operation of ſpirits? We muſt no longer ſay upon theſe prin- 
ciples that fire heats, or water cools, but that a ſpirit heats, and ſo forth. 
Would not a man be deſervedly laughed at, who ſhould talk after this 
manner? I anſwer, he would ſo; in ſuch things we ought to think with 
the learned, and ſpeak with the vulgar. They who to demonſtration are 


convinced of the truth of the Copernican ſyſtem, do nevertheleſs ſay the 


ſun riſes, the ſun ſets, or comes to the meridian : and if they affected a 
contrary ſtile in common talk, it would without doubt appear very ridi- 
culous. A little reflexion on what is here ſaid will make it manifeſt, 


that the common uſe of language would receive no manner of alteration 


or diſturbance from the admiſſion of our tenets, 


LIT. In the ordinary affairs of life, any phraſes may be retained, ſo 
long as they excite in us proper ſentiments, or diſpoſitions to act in ſuch 
a manner as is neceſſary for our well-being, how falſe ſoever they may 


be, if taken in a ftrit and ſpeculative ſenſe. Nay this | is unavoidable, 


ſince propriety being regulated by cuſtom, language is ſuited to the re- 
ccived opinions, which are not always the trueſt. Hence it is impoſſi- 
ble, even in the moſt rigid philoſophic reaſonings, ſo far to alter the bent 
and genius of the tongue we ſpeak, as never to give a handle for cavillers 


to pretend difficulties and inconſiſtencies, But a fair and ingenuous 
reader 


2 — 
* * 
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reader will collect the ſenſe, from the ſcope and tenor and connexion of a 
diſcourſe, making allowances for thoſe inaccurate modes of ſpeech, which 
uſe has made inevitable. 


LIII. As to the opinion that there are no corporeal cauſes, this has 
been heretofore maintained by ſome of the ſchoolmen, as it is of late by 
others among the modern philoſophers, who though they allow matter to 
exiſt, yet will have Gop alone to be the immediate efficient cauſe of all 
things. Theſe men ſaw, that amongſt all the objects of ſenſe, there was 
none which had any power or activity included in it, and that by conſe- 


quence this was likewiſe true of whatever bodies they ſuppoſed to exiſt 


without the mind, like unto the immediate objects of ſenſe. But then, 


that they ſhould ſuppoſe an innumerable multitude of created beings, 


which they acknowledge are not capable of producing any one effect in 


nature, and which therefore are made to no manner of purpoſe, ſince 


God might have done every thing as well without them; this I ſay, 


though we ſhould allow it poſſible, muſt yet be a ww atone and 


extravagant ſuppoſition, 


LIV. In the eighth place, The univerſal concurrent aſſent of man- 


kind may be thought by ſome, an invincible argument in behalf of mat- 
ter, or the exiſtence of external things. Muſt we fuppoſe the whole 


world to be miſtaken? and if ſo, what cauſe can be aſſigned of ſo wide- 
ſpread and predominant an error ? J anſwer, Firſt, That upon a narrow 


inquiry, it will not perhaps be found, ſo many as is imagined do really 


believe the exiſtence of matter or things without the mind. Strictly 
ſpeaking, to believe that which involves a contradiction, or has no mean- 


ing in it, is impoſſible: and whether the foregoing expreſſions are not of 


that ſort, I refer it to the impartial examination of the reader. In one 


ſenſe indeed, men may be ſaid to believe that matter exiſts, that is, 
they act as if the immediate cauſe of their ſenſations, which affects them 


every 
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1 every moment and is ſo nearly preſent to them, were ſome ſenſeleſs 
unthinking being. But that they ſhould clearly apprehend any meaning 
marked by thoſe words, and form thereof a ſettled ſpeculative opinion, 
is what I am not able to conceive. This is not the only inſtance where- 
in men impoſe upon themſelves, by imagining they believe thoſe propo- 
ſitions they have often heard, though at bottom they have no meaning 
in them. 
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LV. But ſecondly, Though we ſhould grant a notion to be ever ſo 
univerſally and ſteadfaſtly adhered to, yet this is but a weak argument 
of its truth, to whoever conſiders what a vaſt number of prejudices and 
falſe opinions are every where embraced with the utmoſt tenaciouſneſs, 
WW by the unrefleQing (which are the far greater) part of mankind. There 
I . was a time when the Antipodes and motion of the earth were looked , 
| upon as monſtrous abſurdities, even by men of learning: and if it be | 
conſidered what a ſmall proportion they bear to the reſt of mankind, 
| we ſhall find that at this day, thoſe notions have gained but a "uu in- 
( | conſiderable footing 1 in the world. 
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A LVI. But it is demanded, that we aſſign a cauſe of this prejudice, 
4 and account for its obtaining in the world. To this I anſwer, That 
| men knowing they perceived ſeveral ideas, whereof they themſelves 
4 were not the authors, as not being excited from within, nor depending 1 
| on the operation of their wills, this made them maintain, thoſe ideas or 3 
| 
| 


5 


objects of preception had an exiſtence independent of, and without the 
mind, without ever dreaming that a contradiction was involved in thoſe 
words. But philoſophers having plainly ſeen, that. the immediate ob- 
jects of preception do not exiſt without the mind, they in ſome degree 
corrected the miſtake of the vulgar, but at the ſame time run into ano- 
ther which ſeems no leſs abſurd, to wit, that there are certain objects 


really exiſting without the mind, or having a ſubſiſtence diſtin from 
being 
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being perceived, of which our ideas are only images or reſemblances, 
imprinted by thoſe objects on the mind. And this notion of the philo- 
ſophers owes its origin to the ſame cauſe with the former, namely, their 
being conſcious that they were not the authors of their own ſenſations, 
which they evidently knew were imprinted from without, and which 
therefore muſt have ſome cauſe, diſtin from the minds on which they 
are Imprinted. 


LVII. But why they ſhould ſuppoſe the ideas of ſenſe to be excited in 
us by things in their likeneſs, and not rather have recourſe to ſþ:rit which 
alone can act, may be accounted for, firſt, becauſe they were not aware 
of the repugnancy there is, as well in ſuppoſing things like unto our ideas 
_ exiſting without, as in attributing to them power or activity. Secondly, 
| becauſe the ſupreme ſpirit which excites thoſe ideas in our minds, is not 
marked out and limited to our view by any particular finite collection of 
_ ſenſible ideas, as human agents are by their ſize, complexion, limbs, and 
| motions. And thirdly, becauſe his operations are regular and uniform. 
Whenever the courſe of nature is interrupted by a miracle, men are 
ready to own the preſence of a ſuperior agent. But when we lee things 
go on in the ordinary courſe, they do not excite in us any reflexion ; their 
order and concatenation, though it be an argument of the greateſt wiſ- 
dom, power, and goodneſs in their Creator, is yet ſo conſtant and fami- 
liar to us, that we do not think them the immediate effects of a free 
ſpirit : eſpecially ſince inconſtancy and mutability in acting, TRUE it 
be an imperfection, is looked as a mark of freedom. 


LVIII. Tenthly, It will be objected, that the notions we advance, are 
inconſiſtent with ſeveral ſound truths in philoſophy and mathematics. 
For example, the motion of the earth is now univerſally admitted by 
; aſtronomers, as a truth grounded on the cleareſt and moſt convincing 


reaſons; but on the foregoing principles, there can be no ſuch thing. 
G For 


2 
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For motion being only an idea, it follows that if it be not perceived, it 


exiſts not; but the motion of the earth is not perceived by ſenſe. I an- 
{wer, that tenet; if rightly underſtood, will be found to agree with the 
principles we have preniiſed: for the queſtion, whether the earth moves 
or no, amounts in reality to no more than this, to wit, whether we have 
reaſon to conclude from what hath been obſerved by aſtronomers, that if 
we were placed in ſuch and ſuch circumſtances, and ſuch or ſuch a poſi- 
tion and diſtance, both from the earth and ſun, we ſhould perceive the 
former to move among the choir of the planets, and appearing in all re- 
ſpects like one of them: and this, by the eſtabliſhed rules of nature, 
which we have no reaſon to miſtruſt, is reaſonably collected from the 
phenomena. 


LIX. We may, from the experience we have had of the train and 
ſucceſſion of ideas in our minds, often make, I will not ſay uncertain 
conjectures, but ſure and well-grounded predictions, concerning the ideas 
we ſhall be affected with, purſuant to a great train of actions, and be en- 


abled to paſs a right judgment of what would have appeared to us, in 


caſe we were in circumſtances very different from thoſe we are in at pre- 


ſent. Herein conſiſts the knowledge of nature, which may preſerve its 


uſe and certainty very conſiſtently with what hath been ſaid. It will be 
eaſy to apply this to whatever objections of the like ſort may be drawn 
from the magnitude of the ſtars, or any other diſcoveries in aſtronomy 


or nature. 


LX. In the eleventh place, it will be demanded to what purpoſe ſerves 
that curious organization of plants, and the admirable mechaniſm in the 
parts of animals; might not vegetables grow, and ſhoot forth leaves 
and bloſſoms, and animals perform all their motions, as well without as 
with all that variety of internal parts ſo elegantly contrived and put toge- 


ther, which being ideas have nothing powerful or operative in them, nor 
5 have 
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have any neceſſary connexion with the effects aſcribed to them? If it be 
a ſpirit that immediately produces every effect by a fiat, or act of his 
will, we muſt think all that is fine and artificial in the works, whether 
of man or nature, to be made in yain. By this doctrine, though an 
artiſt hath made the ſpring and wheels, and every movement of a watch, 
and adjuſted them in ſuch a manner as he knew would produce the mo- 
tions he deſigned ; yet he muſt think all this done to no purpoſe, and 
that it is an intelligence which directs the index, and points to the hour 


of the day. If fo, why may not the intelligence do it, without his being 


at the pains of making the movements, and putting them together ? Why 
does not an empty caſe ſerve as well as another? And how comes it to 


paſs, that whenever there is any fault in the going of a watch, there is 


ſome correſponding diſorder to be found in the movements, which being 
mended by a ſkilful hand, all is right again? The like may be ſaid of all 


the clock-work of nature, great part whereof is ſo wonderfully fine and 


ſubtile, as ſcarce to be diſcerned by the beſt microſcope. In ſhort it will 
be aſked, how upon our principles any tolerable account can be given, or 
any final cauſe aſſigned of an innumerable multitude of bodies and ma- 


chines framed with the moſt exquiſite art, which in the common philoſo- 


phy have very appoſite uſes _—_— them, and ſerve to explain abun- 
dance of phenomena. 


LXI. To all which I anſwer, firſt, that though there were ſome dif- 
ficulties relating to the adminiſtration of providence, and the uſes by it 
aſſigned to the ſeveral parts of nature, which I could not ſolve by the 
foregoing principles, yet this objection could be of ſmall weight againſt 
the truth and certainty of thoſe things which may be proved 2 priori, 
with the utmoſt evidence. Secondly, But neither are the received prin- 
ciples free from the like difficulties ; ſor it may till be demanded, to what 


end God ſhould take thoſe a methods of effecting things by 


inſtruments and machines, which no one can deny might have been ef- 
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feed by the mere command of his will, without all that apparatus : nay, 
if we narrowly conſider it, we ſhall find the. objection may be retorted 
with greater force on thoſe who hold the exiſtence of thoſe machines 
without the mind; for it has been made evident, that folidity, bulk, 
figure, motion and the like, have no aclivity or efficacy in them, ſo as to 
be capable of producing any one effect in nature. See ſect. 25. Who- 
ever therefore ſuppoſes them to exiſt (allowing the ſuppoſition poſſible) 
when they are not perceived, does it manifeſtly to no purpoſe; ſince the 


only uſe that is aſſigned to them, as they exiſt unperceived, is that they 


produce thoſe perceivable effects, which in truth cannot be aſcribed to any 
thing but ſpirit. | 


LXII. But to come nearer the difficulty, it muſt be obſerved, that 
though the fabrication of all thoſe parts and organs be not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the producing any effect, yet it is neceſſary to the producing 
of things in a conſtant, regular way, according to the laws of nature. 
There are certain general laws that run through the whole chain of na- 


tural effects: theſe are learned by the obſervation and ſtudy of nature, 
and are by men applied as well to the framing artificial things for the uſe 
and ornament of life, as to the explaining the various phenomena : which 


explication conſiſts only in ſhewing the conformity any particular phæno- 
menon hath to the general laws of nature, or which is the ſame thing, in 
diſcovering the uniformity there is in the production of natural effects; as 
will be evident to whoever ſhall attend to the ſeveral inſtances, wherein 
philoſophers pretend to account for appearances. ' That there is a great 
and conſpicuous uſe in theſe regular conſtant methods of working ob- 
ſerved by the ſupreme agent, hath been ſhewn in ſe#. 31. And it is no 
leſs viſible, that a particular ſize, figure, motion and diſpoſition of parts 


are neceſſary, though not abſolutely to the producing any effect, yet to 


the producing it according to the ſtanding mechanical laws of nature. 


Thus, for inſtance, it cannot be denied that God, or the intelligence 
which 
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which ſuſtains and rules the ordinary courſe of things might, if he were 
minded to produce a miracle, cauſe all the motions on the dial- plate of 
a watch, though nobody had ever made the movements, and put them 
in it: but yet if he will act agreeably to the rules of mechaniſm, by him 
for wiſe ends eſtabliſhed and maintained in the creation, it is neceſſary 
that thoſe actions of the watchmaker, whereby he makes the move- 
ments and rightly adjuſts them, precede the production of the aforeſaid 
motions; as alſo that any diſorder in them be attended with the percep- 
tion of ſome correſponding diſorder in the movements, which being once 


corrected all is right again. 


LXIII. It may indeed on ſome occaſions be neceſſary, that the au- 
thor of nature diſplay his overruling power in producing ſome appearance 
out of his ordinary ſeries of things. Such exceptions from the general 
rules of nature are proper to ſurpriſe and awe men into an acknowledg- 
ment of the divine being: but then they are to be uſed but ſeldom, 
otherwiſe there is a plain reaſon why they ſhould fail of that effect. Be- 
ſides, God ſeems to chooſe the convincing our reaſon of his attributes by 
the works of nature, which diſcover ſo much harmony and contrivance 
in their make, and are ſuch plain indications of wiſdom and beneficence 
in their author, rather than to aſtoniſh us into a belief of his being by 
anomalous and ſurpriſing events. 


LXIV. To ſet this matter in a yet clearer light, I ſhall obſerve 
that what has been objected in /#. 60. amounts in reality to no more than 


this: ideas are not any how and at random produced, there being a cer- 
tain order and connexion between thetn, like to that of cauſe and effect: 


there are alſo ſeveral combinations of them, made in a very regular and 
artificial manner, which ſeem like ſo many inſtruments in the hand of 


nature, that being hid as it were behind the ſcenes, have a ſecret opera- 


tion in producing thoſe appearances which are ſeen on the theatre of the 
world, being themſelves diſcernible only to the curious eye of the philo- 
ſopher. 
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ſopher. But ſince one idea cannot be the cauſe of another, to what pur- 
poſe is that connexion? and ſince thoſe inſtruments, being barely ineffica- 
cious perceptions in the mind, are not ſubſervient to the production of na- 
tural effects; it is demanded why they are made, or, in other words, 
what reaſon can be aſſigned why God ſhould make us, upon a cloſe in- 
ſpection into his works, behold ſo great variety of ideas, ſo artfully laid 
together, and ſo much according to rule; it not being credible, that he 
would be at the expence (if one may ſo ſpeak) of all that art and regula- 


rity to no purpole? 


LXV. To all which my anſwer is, firſt, that the connexion of ideas 
does not imply the relation of cauſe and ect, but only of a mark or g 
with the thing /ignified The fire which I ſee is not the cauſe of the 
pain I ſuffer upon my approaching it, but the mark that forewarns me 
of it. In like manner, the noiſe that I hear is not the effect of this or 
that motion or colliſion of the ambient bodies, but the ſign thereof. Se- 
condly, the reaſon why ideas are formed into machines, that is, artificial 
and regular combinations, is the ſame with that for combining letters in- 
to words. That a few original ideas may be made to ſignify a great 
number of effects and actions, it is neceſſary they be variouſly combined 
together: and to the end their uſe be permanent and univerſal, thefe 
combinations muſt be made by rule, and with wiſe contrivance. By this 
means abundance of information is conveyed unto us concerning what 


we are to expect from ſuch and ſuch actions, and what methods are pro- 


per to be taken, for the exciting ſuch and ſuch ideas: which in effect is 
all that I conceive to be diſtinctly meant, when it is ſaid that by diſcern- 
ing the figure, texture, and mechaniſm of the inward parts of bodies, whe- 
ther natural or artificial, we may attain to know the ſeveral uſes and pro- 


: perties depending thereon, or ther nature of the thing. 


LXVI. Hence 
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LXVI. Hence it is evident, that thoſe things which under the notion 
of a cauſe co-operating or concurring to the production of effects, are al- 
together inexplicable, and run us into great abſurdities, may be very na- 
turally explained, and have a proper and obvious uſe aſſigned them, 
when they are conſidered only as marks or ſigns for our information. 
And it is the ſearching after, and endeavouring to underſtand thoſe ſigns 
inſtituted by the author of nature, that ought to be the employment of 
the natural philoſopher, and not the pretending to explain things by corpo- 
real cauſes; which doctrine ſeems to have too much eſtranged the minds 

of men From that active principle, that ſupreme and wiſe ne in When 
de live, move, and have our being. 


LXVI. In the twelfth place, it may perhaps be objected, that though 
it be clear from what has been ſaid, that there can be no ſuch thing as an 
inert, ſenſeleſs, extended, ſolid, figured, moveable ſubſtance, exiſting with- 
out the mind, ſuch as philoſophers deſcribe matter: yet if any man ſhall 
leave out of his idea of matter, the poſitive ideas of extenſion, figure, ſoli- 
dity and motion, and ſay that he means only by that word, an inert ſenſe- 
leſs ſubſtance, that exiſts without the mind, or unperceived, which is the 
occaſion of our ideas, or at the preſence whereof God 1s pleaſed to excite 
ideas in us: it doth not appear, but that matter taken in this ſenſe may 
poſſibly exiſt, In anſwer to which I ſay firſt, that it ſeems no leſs ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe a ſubſtance without accidents, than it is to ſuppoſe ac- 
cidents without a ſubſtance. But ſecondly, though we ſhould grant this 
unknown ſubſtance may poſſibly exiſt, yet where can it be ſuppoſed to 
be? that it exiſts not in the mind is agreed, and that it exiſts not in 
place is no leſs certain ; ſince all extenſion exiſts only in the mind, as 
hath been already proved. It remains therefore that it exiſts no where 
at all, 


LXVIII. Let 
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LXVIII. Let us examine a little the deſcription that is here given us 
of matter. It neither acts, nor perceives, nor is perceived: for this is all 

that is meant by ſaying it 1s an inert, ſenſeleſs, unknown ſubſtance ; 
which is a definition intirely made up of negatives, excepting only the 
relative notion of its ſtanding under or ſupporting : but then it muſt be 
| obſer ved, that it ſupports nothing at all ; and how nearly this comes to the 
_ deſcription of a non-entity, I deſire may be conſidered. But, ſay you, it 
is the unknown occaſion, at the preſence of which, ideas are excited in us 
by the will of God. Now I would fain know how any thing can be 
preſent to us, which is neither perceivable by ſenſe nor reflexion, nor 
capable of producing any idea in our minds, nor is at all extended, nor 
hath any form, nor exiſts in any place. The words 10 be preſent, when 
thus applied, muſt needs be taken in ſome abſtraR and ſtrange meaning, 
and which I am not able to comprehend. 


LXIX. Again, let us examine what is meant by occaſion : ſo far as I 
can gather from the common uſe of language, that word ſignifies, either 
the agent which produces any effect, or elſe ſomething that is obſerved 
to accompany, or go before it, in the ordinary courſe of things. But 
when it is applied to matter as above deſcribed, it can be taken in nei- 
ther of thoſe ſenſes. For matter is ſaid to be paſſive and inert, and ſo 
cannot be an agent or efficient cauſe. It is alſo unperceivable, as being 
devoid of all ſenſible qualities, and fo cannot be the occaſion of our per- 
ceptions in the latter ſenſe : as when the burning my finger is ſaid to be 
the occaſion of the pain that attends it. What therefore can be meant 
by calling matter an occafion? this term is either uſed in no ſenſe at all, 
or elſe in ſome ſenſe very diſtant from its received ſignification. 


Lx You will perhaps ſay that matter, though it ba not perceived 
by us, is nevertheleſs perceived by God, to whom it is the occaſion of 


exciting ideas in our minds. For, ſay you, ſince we obſerve our ſenſa- 
tions 
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tions to be imprinted in an orderly and conſtant manner, it is but rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe there are certain conſtant and regular occaſions of 
their being produced. That is to ſay, that there are certain permanent 
and diſtinct parcels of matter, correſponding to our ideas, which, though 
they do not excite them in our minds, or any ways immediately affect 
vs, as being altogether paſſive and unperceivable to us, they are never- 
theleſs to God, by whom they are perceived, as it were ſo many occaſi- 
ons to remind him when and what ideas to imprint on our minds: that 
ſo things may go on in a conſtant uniform manner. 


LXXI. In anſwer to this I obſerve, that as the notion of matter is here 
ſtated, the queſtion is no longer concerning the exiſtence of a thing diſ- 
tinct from ſpirit and idea, from perceiving and being perceived : but 
whether there are not certain ideas, of I know not what ſort, in the 
mind of God, which are ſo many marks or notes that direct him how to 
produce ſenſations in our minds, in a conſtant and regular method : 
much after the ſame manner as a muſician is directed by the notes of 
muſic to produce that harmonious train and compoſition of ſound, which 
is called a tune; though they who hear the muſic do not perceive the 
notes, and may be intirely ignorant of them. But this notion of matter 
ſeems too extravagant to deſerve a confutation. Beſides, it is in effect 
no objection againſt what we have advanced, to wit, that there is no 


ſenſeleſs, unperceived ſub/ance. 


LXXII. If we follow the light of reaſon, we ſhall, from the conſtant 
uniform method of our ſenſations, collect the goodneſs and wiſdom of 
the /þ:r:# who excites them in our minds. But this is all that I can ſee 
reaſonably concluded from thence. To me, I ſay, it is evident that the 
being of a ſpirit infinitely wiſe, good, and powerful is abundantly ſufficient 
to explain all the appearances of nature. But as for inert ſenſeleſs mat- 
ter, nothing that I perceive has any the leaſt connexion with it, or leads 


H LY... 
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to the thoughts of it. And I would fain ſee any one explain any the 
meaneſt phenomenon in nature by it, or ſhew any manner of reaſon, 
though in the loweſt rank of probability, that he can have for its exiſt- 
ence; or even make any tolerable ſenſe or meaning of that ſuppoſition. 
For as to its being an occaſion, we have, I think, evidently ſhewn that 
with regard to us it is no occaſion : it remains therefore that it muſt be, 
if at all, the occaſion to God of exciting ideas in us; and what this amounts 
to, we have juſt now ſeen. | 
1 * [ | 
LXXIII. It is worth while to reflect a little on the motives which in- 
duced men to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of material ſubſtance ; that ſo hav- 
ing obſerved the gradual ceaſing, and expiration of thoſe motives or rea- 
ſons, we may proportionably withdraw the aſſent that was grounded on 
them. Firſt therefore, it was thought that colour, figure, motion, and 
the reſt of the ſenſible. qualities or accidents, did really exiſt without the 
mind; and for this reaſon, it ſeemed needful to ſuppoſe ſome unthink- 
ing ſubſtratum or ſubſtance wherein they did exiſt, ſince they could not 
be conceived to exiſt by themſelves. Afterwards, in proceſs of time, men 
being convinced that colours, ſounds, and the reſt of the ſenſible ſecon- 
dary qualities had no exiſtence without the mind, they ſtripped this ſub- 
flratum or material ſubſtance of thoſe qualities, leaving only the primary 
ones, figure, motion, and ſuch like, which they till conceived to exiſt 
without the mind, and conſequently to ſtand in need of a material ſupport. 
But it having been ſhewn, that none, even of theſe, can poſſibly exiſt 
otherwiſe than in a ſpirit or mind which perceives them, it follows that we 
have no longer any reaſon to ſuppoſe the being of matter. Nay, that it 
3s utterly impoſſible there ſhould be any ſuch thing, ſo long as that word 
is taken to denote an unthinking ſubſiratum of qualities or accidents, where- 
in they exiſt without the mind. 


LXXIV. But though it be allowed by the materialiſis themſelves, that 


matter was thought of only for the ſake of ſupporting accidents; and 
2 | the 
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the reaſon intirely ceaſing, one might expect the mind ſhould naturally, 
and without any reluctance at all, quit the belief of what was ſolely 
grounded thereon. Vet the prejudice is riveted ſo deeply in our thoughts, 
that we can ſcarce tell how to part with it, and are therefore inclined, 
ſince the thing itſelf is indefenſible, at leaſt to retain the name; which 
we apply to I know not what abſtracted and indefinite notions of being, 
or occaſion, though without any ſhew of reaſon, at leaſt ſo far as I can 
ſee. For what is there on our part, or what do we perceive amongſt 
all the ideas, ſenſations, notions, which are imprinted on our minds, 


either by ſenſe or reflexion, from whence may be inferred the exiſtence 
of an inert, thoughtleſs, unperceived occaſion? and on the other hand, 
on the part of an all-ſufficient ſpirit, what can there be that ſhould make 


us believe, or even ſuſpect, he is directed by an inert occaſion to excite 
ideas in our minds? | 


LXXV. It is a very extraordinary inſtance of the force of prejudice, 
-and much to be lamented, that the mind of man retains ſo great a fond- 
neſs againſt all the evidence of reaſon, for a ſtupid thoughtleſs ſemewhar, 
by the interpoſition whereof it would, as it were, ſkreen itſelf from the 
providence of God, and remove him farther off from the affairs of the 
world. But though we do the utmoſt we can, to ſecure the belief of 
matter, though when reaſon forſakes us, we endeavour to ſupport our 
opinion on the bare poſſibility of the thing, and though we indulge our- 
ſelves in the full ſcope of an imagination not regulated by reaſon, to 
make out that poor poſſib:lity, yet the upſhot of all is, that there are cer- 
_ tain unknown ideas in the mind of God; for this, if any thing, is all that 
[ conceive to be meant by occaſion with regard to God. And this, at the 
bottom, is no longer contending for the thing, but for the name. 


LXXVI. Whether therefore there are ſuch ideas in the mind of God, 
and whether they may be called by the name matter, I ſhall not diſpute. 
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But if you ſtick to the notion of an unthinking ſubſtance, or ſupport of 
extenſion, motion, and other ſenſible qualities, then to me it is moſt 
evidently impoſſible there ſhould be any fuch thing. Since it is a plain 
repugnancy, that thoſe qualities ſhould exiſt in or be * by an 
une ſubſtance. 


LXXVII. But a you, though it be granted that there is no thought - 
leſs ſupport of extenſion, and the other qualities or accidents which we 
perceive; yet there may, perhaps, be ſome inert unperceiving ſubſtance, 
or ſubſtratum of fome other qualities, as incomprehenſible to us as co- 
lours are to a man born blind, becauſe we have not a ſenſe adapted to 
them. But if we had a new ſenſe, we ſhould poſſibly no more doubt of 
their exiſtence, than a blind- man made to fee does of the exiſtence of 
tght and colours. I anſwer, firſt, if what you mean by the word mat- 
ter be only the unknown ſupport of unknown qualities, it is no matter 
whether there is ſuch a thing or, ſince it no way concerns us: and I do 
not ſee the advantage there is in diſputing about we know not what, 


and we know not why. 


LXXVIII. But . if we had a new ſenſe, it could only furniſh 
ns with new ideas or ſenſations : and then we ſhould have the ſame 
reaſon againſt their exiſting in an unperceiving ſubſtance, that has been 
already offered with relation to figure, motion, colour, and the like, 


Qualities, as hath been ſhewn, are nothing elſe but ſenſations or ideas, 
which exiſt only in a ind perceiving them; and this is true not only of 
the ideas we are acquainted with at preſent, but likewiſe of all poſſible 


55 ideas whatſoever. | 


EXXIX, But you will inſiſt, what if I have no- reaſon to believe the 
exiſtence of matter, what if I cannot aſſign any uſe to it, or explain any 


thing by it, or even conceive what is meant by that word? yet ſtill it is 
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no contradiction to ſay that matter exiſts, and that this matter is in gene- 
ral a ſubſtance, or occaſion of ideas; though, indeed, to go about to un- 
fold the meaning, or adhere to any particular explication of thoſe words, 
may be attended with great difficulties. I anſwer, when words are 
uſed without a meaning, you may put them together as you pleaſe, 


without danger of running into a contradiction. You may fay, for ex- 


_ ample, that ice to is equal to ſeven, ſo long as you declare yon do not 
take the words of that propoſition in their uſual acceptation, but for 
marks of you know not what. And by the ſame reaſon you may ſay, 
there is an inert thoughtlefs ſubſtance without accidents, which is the 
occaſion of our ideas. And we ſhall underſtand juſt as much by one 


Propoſition, as the other. 


LXXX. In the laſt place, you will ſay, what if we give up the cauſe 
of material ſubſtance, and aſſert, that matter is an unknown ſomewhat, 
neither ſubſtance nor accident, ſpirit nor idea, inert, thoughtleſs, indi- 
viſible, immoveable, unextended, exiſting in no place? for, ſay you, 
whatever may be urged againſt ſalhance or occaſion, or any other poſitive 


or relative notion of matter, hath no place at all. ſo long as this negative 


definition of matter is adhered to. I anſwer, you may, if ſo it ſhall 
feem good, uſe the word matter in the ſame ſenſe, that other men uſe 


nothing, and ſo make thoſe terms convertible in your ſtyle. For after all, 


this is what appears to me to be the reſult of that definition, the parts 
whereof when I conſider with attention, either colleQively, or ſeparate 
from each other, I do not find that there is any kind of effect or im- 
preſſion made on my mind, different from what is excited by the term 


nothing. 


LXXXI. You will reply perhaps, that in the foreſaid definition is in- 
cluded, what doth ſuthciently diſtinguiſh it from nothing, the poſitive; 
abſtra& idea of guiddity, entity, or exiſtence. I own. indeed, that thoſe 
who. 
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who pretend to the faculty of framing abſtract general ideas, do talk as 
if they had ſuch an idea, which is, ſay they, the moſt abſtract and gene- 
ral notion of all, that is to me the moſt incomprehenſi ble of all others. 
That there are a great variety of ſpirits of different orders and capaci- 
ties, whoſe faculties, both in number and extent, are far exceeding thoſe 
the Author of my being has beſtowed on me, I ſee no reaſon to deny. 
And for me to pretend to determine by my own few, ſtinted, narrow 
inlets of perception, what ideas the inexhauſtible power of the Supreme 
Spirit may imprint upon them, were certainly the utmoſt folly and pre- 
ſumption. Since there may be, for ought that I know, innumerable 
ſorts of ideas or ſenſations, as different from one another, and from all 
that I have perceived, as colours are from ſounds. But how ready ſoever 
I may be, to acknowledge the ſcantineſs of my comprehenſion, with 
regard to the endleſs variety of ſpirits and ideas, that might poſſibly exiſt, 

yet for any one to pretend to a notion of entity or exiſtence, abſtracted 
irom ſpirit and idea, from perceiving and being perceived, is, I ſuſpect, 
a downright repugnancy and trifling with words. It remains that we 
conſider the objections, Which may poſſibly be made on the part of re- 


lgion. 


LXXXII. Some there are who think, that though the arguments for 
the real exiſtence of bodies, which are drawn from reaſon, be allowed 
not to amount to demonſtration, yet the holy ſcriptures are ſo clear in 
the point, as will ſufficiently convince every good chriſtian, that bodies 
do really exiſt, and are ſomething more than mere ideas; there being in 
holy writ innumerable facts related, which evidently ſuppoſe the reality 
of timber, and ſtone, mountains, and rivers, and cities, and human bo- 
dies, To which I anſwer, that no ſort of writings whatever, ſacred or 
profane, which uſe thoſe and the like words in the vulgar acceptation, 
or ſo as to have a meaning in them, are in danger of having their truth 


called in queſtion by our doctrine. That all thoſe things do really exiſt, 
that 


—— — 
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that there are bodies, even corporeal ſubſtances, when taken in the 
vulgar ſenſe, has been ſhewn to be agreeable to our principles : and the 
difference betwixt 7hings and ideas, realities and chimeras, has been diſ- 
tinctly explained. And I do not think, that either what philoſophers 
call matter, or the exiſtence of objects without the mind, is any where 
mentioned 1n ſcripture. 


LXXXIII. Again, whether there be, or be not external things, it is 
agreed on all hands, that the proper uſe of words, is the marking our 
conceptions, or things only as they are known and perceived by us; 
whence it plainly follows, that in the tenets we have laid down, there is 
nothing inconſiſtent with the right uſe and ſignificancy of language, and 
that diſcourſe of what kind ſoever, ſo far as it js intelligible, remains un- 


diſturbed. But all this ſeems ſo manifeſt, from what hath been ſet forth 


in the premiſes, that it is needleſs to inſiſt any farther on it. 


LXXXIV. But it will be urged, that miracles do, at leaſt, loſe much 
of their ſtreſs and import by our principles. What muſt we think of 
Meſes's rod, was it not really turned into a ſerpent, or was there only a 
change of ideas in the minds of the ſpectators? And can it be ſuppoſed, 
that our Saviour did no more at the marriage-feaſt in Cana, than impoſe 
on the ſight, and ſmell, and taſte of the gueſts, ſo as to create in them 


the appearance or idea only of wine? The ſame may be ſaid of all other 
miracles: which, in conſequence of the foregoing principles, muſt be 


looked upon only as ſo many cheats, or illuſions of fancy. To this I 


reply, that the rod was changed into a real ſerpent, and the water into 


real wine. That this doth not, in the leaſt, contradict what I have elſe- 
where ſaid, will be evident from ſe#. 34, and 35. But this buſineſs of 


real and imaginary hath been already ſo plainly and fully explained, and 
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fo often referred to, and the difficulties about it are ſo eaſily anſwered 

from what hath gone before, that it were an affront to the reader's un- 

derſtanding, to reſume the explication of it in this place. I ſhall only ob- 

ſerve, that if at table all who were preſent ſhonld ſee, and ſmell, and 

taſte, and drink wine, and find the effeRs of it, with me there could be 

no doubt of its reality. So that at bottom, the ſeruple concerning real 
miracles hath no place at all on ours, but only on the received principles, 
and conſequently maketh rather for, than againſt what hath been ſaid. 


LXXXV. Having done with the objections, which I endeavoured to 
propoſe in the cleareſt light, and given them all the force and weight I 
could, we proceed in the next place to take a view of our tenets in their 
conſequences. Some of theſe appear at firſt ſight, as that ſeveral diffi- 
cult and obſcure queſtions, on which abundance of ſpeculation hath 
been thrown away, are intirely baniſhed from philoſophy. Whether cor- 
poreal ſubſtance can think ? whether matter be infinitely diviſible } and 
how it operates on ſpirit ? theſe and the like inquiries have given infinite 
amuſement to philoſophers in all ages. But depending on the exiſtence 
of matter, they have no longer any place on our principles. Many other 
advantages there are, as well with regard to religion as the ſciences, which 
it is eaſy for any one to deduce from what hath been premiſed. But this 


will appear more plainly in the ſequel. 


LXXXVI. From the principles we have laid down, it follows, human 
knowledge may naturally be reduced to two heads, that of ideas, and 
that of ſpirits. Of each of theſe I ſhall treat in order. And firſt as to 
ideas or unthinking things, our knowledge of theſe hath been very much 
obſcured and confounded, and we have been led into very dangerous 
errors, by ſuppoſing a twofold exiſtence of the objects of ſenſe, the one 
intelligible, or in the mind, the other real and without the mind : where- 


by unthinking things are thought to have a natural ſubſiſtence of their 
own, 
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own, diſtin from being perceived by ſpirits. This which, if I miſtake 
not, hath been ſhewn to be a moſt groundleſs and abſurd notion, is the 
very root of Scepticiſm; for ſo long as men thought that real things ſub- 


ſiſted without the mind, and that their knowledge was only fo far forth 


real as it was conformable to real things, it follows, they could not be cer- 


tain that they had any real knowledge at all. For how can it be known, 


that the things which are perceived, are conformable to thoſe which are 
not perceived, or exiſt without the mind? 


LXXXVII. Colour, figure, motion, extenſion and the like, conſidered 
only as ſo many ſenſations in the mind, are perfectly known, there be- 
ing nothing in them which is not perceived. But if they are looked on 
as notes or images, referred to things or archetypes exiſting without the 
mind, then are we involved all in ſcepticiſim. We ſee only the appear- 


ances, and not the real qualities of things, What may be the extenſion, 
figure, or motion of any thing really and abſolutely, or in itſelf, it is im- 


poſſible for us to know, but only the proportion or the relation they 
bear to our ſenſes. Things remaining the ſame, our ideas vary, and 
which of them, or even whether any of them at all repreſent the true 


quality really exiſting in the thing, it is out of our reach to determine. 


So that, for ought we know, all we ſee, hear, and feel, may be only phan- 
tom and vain chimera, and not at all agree with the real things, exiſting 
in rerum natura. All this ſcepticiſm follows, from our ſuppoſing a dif- 
ference between things and ideas, and that the former have a ſubſiſtence 
without the mind, or unperceived. It were eaſy to dilate on this ſub- 
ject, and ſnew how the arguments urged by Sceptic in all ages depend 
on the ſuppoſition of external objects. . 


LXXXVIIL So long as we attribute a rea] exifleace to veohiakins | 


things, diſtin from their being perceived, it is not only impoſſible for 
us to know with evidence the nature of any real unthinking being, but 
I ven 
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or touch, and at the ſame time have no exiſtence in nature, ſince the ve- 


the aſſaults of Scepticiſin, than to lay the beginning in a diſtinct explica- 


Thing or being is the moſt general name of all, it comprehends under it 
two kinds intirely diſtin& and heterogeneous, and which have nothing 


| Tubfifi not by themſelves, but are n by, © or exiſt in minds © or ſpi- 
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even that it exiſts. Hence it is, that we ſee philoſophers diſtruſt their 
ſenſes, and doubt of the exiſtence of heaven and earth, of every thing 
they ſee or feel, even of their own bodies. And after all their labour 
and ſtruggle of thought, they are forced to own, we cannot attain to any 
ſelf-evident or demonſtrative knowledge of the exiſtence of ſenſible things. 
But all this doubtfulneſs, which: ſo bewilders and confounds the mind, 
and makes philoſophy ridiculous in the eyes of the world, vaniſhes, if we 
annex a meaning to our words, and do not amuſe ourſelves with the 
terms abſolute, external, exiſt, and ſuch like, ſignifying we know not 
what, I can as well doubt of my own being, as of the being of thoſe 
things which I actually perceive by ſenſe: it being a manifeſt contradic- 
tion, that any ſenſible object ſhould be immediately perceived by ſight 


ry exiſtence of an unthinking being conſiſts in being perceived. 
LXXXIX. Nothing ſs" of more importance, weeds erecting a 
firm ſyſtem of ſound and. real knowledge, which may be proof againſt 


tion of what is meant by thing, reality, exiflence: for in vain ſhall we 
diſpute concerning the real exiſtence of things, or pretend to any know- 
ledge thereof, ſo long as we have not fixed the meaning of thoſe words. 


common but the name, to wit, /p:r:ts and ideas. The former are active, 
indivifi ble ſubſtances : the latter are inert, feeting, dependent beings, which 


ing or reflexion, and that of other foirits by reaſon. We may Fa ſaid 
to have ſome knowledge or notion of our own minds, of ſpirits and ac- 
tive beings, whereof in a ſtrict ſenſe we have not ideas. In like man- 


ner we know and have a notion of relations between things or | tdeas, 
8 which 


e 
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which relations are diſtin from the ideas or things related, inaſmuch 
as the latter may be perceived by us without our perceiving the former. 
To me it ſeems that ideas, ſpirits and relations are all in their reſpective 
kinds, the object of human knowledge and ſubject of diſcourſe: and 
that the term idea would be improperly extended to ſignify every thing 
we know or have any notion of. 


XC. Ideas imprinted on the ſenſes are real things, or do really exiſt; 
this we do not deny, but we deny they can ſubſiſt without the minds 
which perceive them, or that they are reſemblances of any archetypes 
_ exiſting without the mind: ſince the very being of a ſenſation or idea 
conſiſts in being perceived, and an idea can be like nothing but an idea. 
Again, the things perceived by ſenſe may be termed external, with re- 
gard to their origin, in that they are not generated from within, by the 
mind itſelf, but imprinted by a ſpirit diſtin from that which perceives 
them. Senſible objects may likewiſe be ſaid to be without the mind, 
in another ſenſe, namely when they exiſt in ſome other mind. Thus 
when I ſhut my eyes, the things I ſaw may ſtill exiſt, but it muſt be in 
another mind, 


XCI. It were a miſtake to think, that what is here ſaid derogates in 


the leaſt from the reality of things. It is acknowledged on the received 


principles, that extenſion, motion, and in a word all ſenſible qualities, 
have need of a ſupport, as not being able to ſubſiſt by themſelves. But 
the objects perceived by ſenſe, are allowed to be nothing but combinati- 
ons of thoſe qualities, and conſequently cannot ſubſiſt by themſelves. 
Thus far it is agreed on all hands. So that in denying the things per- 
ceived by ſenſe, an exiſtence independent of a ſubſtance, or ſupport 
wherein they may exiſt, we detract nothing from the received opinion of 
their reality, and are guilty of no innovation in that reſpect. All the 
difference is, that according to us the unthinking beings perceived by 


I 2 ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, have no exiſtence diſtin from being perceived, and cannot there- 
fore exiſt in any other ſubſtance, than thoſe unextended, indiviſible ſub- 
ſtances, or ſpirits, which act, and think, and perceive them: whereas 
philoſophers vulgarly hold, that the ſenſible qualities exiſt in an inert, 
extended, unperceiving ſubſtance, which they call matter, to which they 
attribute a natural ſubſiſtence, exterior to all thinking beings, or diſtin 
from being perceived by any mind whatſoever, even the eternal mind of 
the CREATOR, wherein they ſuppoſe only ideas of the corporeal ſubſtances 
created by him : if indeed they allow them to be at all created. 


XCII. For as we have ſhewn the doctrine of matter or corporeal ſub- 
ſtance, to have been the main pillar and ſupport of Scepticiſin, ſo likewiſe 
upon the ſame foundation have been raiſed all the impious ſchemes of 
Atheiſm and irreligion. Nay fo great a difficulty hath it been thought, 
to conceive matter produced out of nothing, that the moſt celebrated 
among the ancient philoſophers, even of theſe who maintained the being 
of a Gop, have thought matter to be uncreated and coeternal with him. 
How great a friend material ſubſtance hath been to Atheiſts in all ages, 
were needleſs to relate. All their monſtrous ſyſtems have fo viſible and 
neceſlary a dependence on it, that when this corner-ſtone is once remov- 
ed, the whole fabric cannot chooſe but fall to the ground; inſomuch that 
it is no tonger worth while, to beſtow a' particular conſideration on the 
abſurdities of every wretched ſect of Atbeiſts. 


XCIII. That impious and profane perſons ſhould readily fall in with 
thoſe ſyſtems which favour their inclinations, by deriding immaterial ſub- 
ſtance, and ſuppoſing the ſoul to be diviſible and ſubject to corruption as 
the body; which exclude all freedom, intelligence, and deſign from the 
formation of things, and inſtead thereof make a ſelf- exiſtent, ſtupid, un- 
thinking ſubſtance the root and origin of all beings. That they ſhould 
hearken to thoſe who deny a Providence, or inſpection of a ſuperior 

mind 


| 
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mind over the affairs of the world, attributing the whole ſeries of events 
either to blind chance or fatal neceſſity, ariſing from the impulſe of one 
body on another. All this is very natural. And on the other hand, 


when men of better principles obſerve the enemies of religion lay ſo 
great a ſtreſs on unthinking matter, and all of them uſe ſo much induſtry 


and artifice to reduce every thing to it; methinks they ſhould rejoice to 
ſee them deprived of their grand agwork and driven from that only 


fortreſs, without which your Epicureans, Hobbiſts, and the like, have not 


even the ſhadow of a pretence, but * the moſt cheap and eaſy tri- 
umph in the world. 


XCIV. The exiſtence of matter, or bodies unperceived, has not only 
been the main ſupport of Atheiſts and Fataliſts, but on the ſame principle 
doth Idelatry likewiſe in all its various forms depend. Did men but con- 
ſider that the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and every other object of the ſenſes, 
are only ſo many ſenſations in their minds, which have no other exiſt- 
ence but barely being perceived, doubtleſs they would never fall down, 
and worſhip: their own ideas; but rather addreſs their homage to. that 
Er ERNAL InvisiBLe MinD which produces and ſuſtains all things, 


XCV. The fame abſurd principle, by mingling itſelf with the articles 


of our faith, hath occaſioned no ſmall difficulties to chriſtians. For ex- 


ample, about the Reſurrection, how many ſcruples and objections. have 
been raiſed by Socinians and others? But do not the moſt plauſible of 


them depend on the ſuppoſition, that a body is denominated the ſame, 
with regard not to the form or that which is perceived by ſenſe, but the 
material ſubſtance which remains the ſame under ſeveral forms? Take 
away this. material ſubſtance, about the identity whereof all the diſpute: 
is, and mean by body what every plain ordinary perſon- means. by that: 
word, to wit, that which is — ſeen and felt, which is only a 


combination, 
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combination of ſenſible qualities, or ideas: and then their moſt unan- 
ſwerable othe dien, come to nothing. | 


XCVI. Matter being once expelled out of nature, drags with it fo 
many ſceptical and impious notions, ſuch an incredible number of diſ- 
putes and puzzling queſtions, which have been - thorns in the ſides of 
divines, as well as philoſophers, and made ſo much fruitleſs work for 
mankind; that if the arguments we have produced againſt it, are not 
found equal to demonſtration (as to me they evidently ſeem) yet I am 
ſure all friends to En, peace, and religion, have reaſon to wiſh 


ney were. 


XCVIL. Beſide the external exiſtence of the objects of perception, an- 
other great ſource of errors and difficulties, with regard to ideal know- 
ledge, is the doctrine of ab*ra# ideas, ſuch as it hath been ſet forth in 
the introduction. The plaineſt things in the world, thoſe we are moſt 
intimately acquainted with, and perfectly know, when they are conſi- 
dered in an abſtract way, appear ſtrangely difficult and incomprehenſible. 
Time, place, and motion, taken in particular or concrete, are what every 
body knows; but having paſſed through the hands of a metaphyſician, 
they become too abſtract and fine, to be apprehended by men of ordi- 
nary ſenſe. Bid your ſervant meet you at ſuch a time, in ſuch a place, 
and he ſhall never ſtay to deliberate on the meaning of thoſe words: in 
conceiving that particular time and place, or the motion by which he is 
to get thither, he finds not the leaſt difficulty. But if time be taken, 
excluſive of all thoſe particular actions and ideas that diverſify the day, 
merely for the continuation of exiſtence, or duration in abſtract, then it 
will perhaps gravel even a er to comprehend it. 


XCVIII. Whenever I attempt to frame a — idea of ade, abſtract- 


ed from the ſucceſſion of ideas in my mind, which flows uniformly, and 
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is participated by all beings, I am loſt and embrangled in inextricable 
difficulties. I have no notion of it at all, only I hear others ſay, it is 
infinitely diviſible, and- ſpeak of it in ſuch a manner as leads me to en- 


tertain odd thoughts of my exiſtence : ſince that doctrine lays one under 


an abſolute neceſſity of thinking, either that he paſſes away innumerable 
ages without a thought, or elſe that he is annihilated every moment of 
his life: both which ſeem equally abſurd. Time therefore being nothing, 
abſtracted from the ſucceſſion of ideas in our minds, it follows that the 


duration of any finite ſpirit muſt be eſtimated by the number of ideas or 


actions ſucceeding each other in that ſame ſpirit or mind. Hence it is a 
plain conſequence that the ſoul always thinks: and in truth whoever 


ſhall go about to divide in his thoughts, or abſtraQ the exiſtence of a ſpirit 
from its cogization, will, I believe, find it no caſy taſk, 


. XCIX. So likewiſe, when we attempt to abſtract extenſion and motion 


from all other qualities, and conſider them by themſelves, we preſently 


loſe ſight of them, and run into great extravagancies. All which depend 
on a two-fold abſtraction : firſt, it is ſuppoſed that extenſion, for exam- 
ple, may be abſtracted from all other ſenſible qualities; and ſecondly, 


that the entity of extenſion may be abſtracted from its being perceived. 


But whoever ſhall reflect, and take care to underſtand what he ſays, 


will, if I miſtake not, acknowledge that all ſenſible qualities are alike 


ſenſations, and alike real; that where the extenſion is, there is the colour 
too, to wit, in his mind, and that their archetypes can exiſt only in ſome 


other mind: and that the objects of ſenſe are nothing, but thoſe ſenſa- 
tions combined, blended, or (if one may ſo ſpeak) concreted together: 


— 


none of all which can be ſuppoſed to exiſt unperceived. 


C. What it is for a man to be happy, or an object of good, every one 


may think he knows. But to frame an abſtract idea of happineſs, pre- 
fcinded from al PORES pleaſure, or of goodneſs, from every thing. that 
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is good, this is what few can pretend to. So likewiſe, a man may be 
juſt and virtuous, without having preciſe ideas of fuſſice and virtue. The 
opinion that thoſe and the like words ſtand for general notions abſtracted 
from all particular perſons and actions, ſeems to have rendered morality 
difficult, and the ſtudy thereof of leſs uſe to mankind. And in effect, 
the doctrine of ahſtraction has not a little contributed towards — 
the molt uſcful parts of knowledge. 


ct. The two great provinces of ſpeculative ſcience, converſant about 
ideas received from ſenſe and their relations, are natural philoſohpy and 


mathematics; with regard to each of theſe I ſhall make ſome obſeryati- 


ons. And firſt, I ſhall ſay ſomewhat of natural philoſophy. On this 


ſabje it is, that the Sceprics triumph: all that ſtock of arguments they 


produce to depreciate our faculties, and make-mankind appear ignorant 
and low, are drawn principally from this head, to wit, that we are under 
an invincible blindneſs as to the true and real nature of things. This 


they exaggerate, and love to enlarge on.. We are miſerably bantered, 


ſay they, by our ſenſes, and amuſed only with the outſide and ſhew of 


things. The real eſſence, the internal qualities, and conſtitution of every 


the meaneſt object, is hid from our view; ſomething there is in every 


drop of water, every grain of ſand, which it is beyond the power of 


human underſtanding to fathom or comprehend, But it is evident from 
what has been ſhewn, that all this complaint is groundleſs, and that we 


are influenced by falſe principles to that degree as to miſtruſt our ſenſes, 
and think we know nothing of thoſe . which we 3 com- 


N 


CI. One great inducement to our pronouncing ourſelves ignorant of 
the nature of things, is the current opinion that every thing includes 


within itſelf the cauſe of its properties: or that there is in each object an 


inward eflence, which is the ſource whence its diſcernible qualities flow, 
8 1 and 
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and whereon they depend. Some, have pretended to account for ap- 
pearances by occult qualities, but of late they are moſtly reſolved into 
mechanical cauſes, to wit, the figure, motion, weight, and ſuch like qua. 
lities of inſenſible particles: whereas in truth, there is no other agent or 
efficient cauſe than ſþr7:e,” it being evident that motion, as well as all 
other ideas, is perfectly inert. See ſet. 25. Hence, to endeavour to ex- 
plain the production of colours or ſounds, by figure, motion, magnitude 
and the like, muſt needs be labour in vain. And accordingly, we ſee 
the attempts of that kind are not at all ſatisfactory. Which may be ſaid, 
in general, of thoſe inſtances, wherein one idea or quality is aſſigned for 


the cauſe of another. I need not ſay, how many hypotheſes and ſpecula- 


tions are left out, and how much the ſtudy of nature is abridged by this 
doctrine. 


C!II. The great mechanical principle now in vogue is attraction. That 
a ſtone falls to the earth, or the ſea ſwells towards the moon, may to ſome 
appear ſufficiently explained thereby. But how are we enlightened by 


being told this is done by attraction? is it that that word ſignifies the 
manner of the tendency, and that it is by the mutual drawing of bodies, 
inſtead of their being impelled or protruded towards each other? but no- 
thing is determined of the manner or action, and it may as truly (for 
_ ought we know) be termed zmpulſe or protruſion as attraction. Again, 
the parts of ſteel we ſee cohere firmly together, and this alſo is account- 
ed for by attraction; but in this, as in the other inſtances, I do not per- 
ceive that any thing is ſignified beſides the effect itſelf; for as to the man- 
ner of the action whereby it is produced, or the cauſe which produces it, 
theſe are not ſo much as aimed at. 


cv. Indeed, if we take a view of the ſeveral phenomena, and compare 
them together, we may obſerve ſome likeneſs and conformity between 


them. For example, in the falling of a ſtone to the ground, in the riſing 
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of the ſea towards the moon, in coheſion and cryſtallization, there is 


ſomething alike, namely an union or mutual approach of bodies. So 
that any one of theſe or the like phenomena, may not ſeem ſtrange or 


ſurpriſing to a man who hath nicely obſerved and compared the effects 


of nature. For that only is thought ſo which is uncommon, or a thing 
by itſelf, and out of the ordinary courſe of our obſervation. That bodies 
ſhould tend towards the center of the earth, is not thought ſtrange, be- 
cauſe it is what we perceive every moment of our lives. But that they 
ſhould have a like gravitation towards the center of the moon, may 


5 ſeem odd and unaccountable to moſt men, becauſe it is diſcerned only 


in the tides. But a philoſopher, whoſe thoughts take in a larger com- 
paſs of nature, having obſerved a certain ſimilitude of appearances, as 
well in the heavens as the earth, that argue innumerable bodies to have 
a mutual tendency towards each other, which he denotes by the general 
name attraction, whatever can be reduced to that, he thinks juſtly ac- 
counted for. Thus he explains the tides by the attraction of the terra- 
queous globe towards the moon, Which to him doth not appear odd or 
anomalous, but only a particular example of a general rule or law of 


nature. 


CV. If therefore we conſider the difference there is betwixt natural 
philoſophers and other men, with regard to their knowledge of the pba- 
nomena, we ſhall find it conſiſts, not in an exacter knowledge of the effi- 
cient cauſe that produces them, for that can be no other than the 2“ of 
4 ſpirit, but only in a greater largeneſs of comprehenſton, whereby ana- 
logies, harmonies, and agreements are diſcovercd in the works of nature, 
and the particular effects explained, that is, reduced to general rules, ſee 
feet. 02. which rules grounded on the analogy, and uniformneſs ob- 
ſerved in the production of natural effects, are moſt agreeable, and 


: ſought after by the mind; for that they extend our proſpect beyond what 


is preſent, and near to us, and enable us to make very probable conjec- 
tures, 
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tures, touching things that may have happened at very great diſtances 
of time and place, as well as to predict things to come; which ſort of 
endeavour towards omniſcience, is much affected by the mind. 


CVI. But we ſhould proceed warily in ſuch things: for we are apt to 
lay too great a ſtreſs on analogies, and to the prejudice of truth, humour 
that eagerneſs of the mind, whereby it is carried to extend its knowledge 
into general theorems. For example, gravitation, or mutual attraction, 
becauſe it appears in many inſtances, ſome are ſtraightway for pronounc- 


ing univerſal; and that to attract, and be attracted by every other body, is 


an eſſential quality inherent in all bodies whatſoever. Whercas it appears 


the fixed ſtars have no ſuch tendency towards each other: and ſo far is 


that gravitation, from being efential to bodies, that, in ſome inſtances a 
quite contrary principle ſeems to ſhew itſelf: as in the perpendicular 
growth of plants, and the elaſticity of the air. There is nothing neceſ- 
ſary or effential in the caſe, but it depends intirely on the will of the go- 

verning ſpirit, who cauſes certain bodies to cleave together, or tend to- 
wards each other, according to various laws, whilſt he keeps others at a 
fixed diſtance; and to ſome he gives a quite contrary tendency to fly aſun- 
der, juſt as he ſees convenient. : 


CVII. After what has been premiſed, I think we may lay down the 
following concluſions. Firſt, it 1s plain philoſophers amuſe themſelves 
in vain, when they inquire for any natural efficient cauſe, diſtin from 


a mind or ſpirit. Secondly, conſidering the whole creation is the Work- 
manſhip of a ie and good agent, it ſhould ſeem to become philoſophers, 
to employ their thoughts (contrary to what ſome hold) about the final 


cauſes of things: and I muſt confeſs, I ſee no reaſon, why pointing out 


the various ends, to which natural things are adapted, and for which 


they were originally with unſpeakable wiſdom contrived, ſhould not 
be thought one good way of accounting for them, and altogether worthy 
= 2 phi- 
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a philoſopher. Thirdly, from what hath been premiſed no reaſon can 
be drawn, why the hiſtory of nature ſhould not ſtill be ſtudied, and 
obſervations and experiments made, which, that they are of uſe to man- 
kind, and enable us to draw any general concluſions, is not the reſult 
of any immutable habitudes, or relations between things themſelves, but 
only of God's goodneſs and kindneſs to men in the adminiſtration of the 
world. See ſect. 30 and 31. Fourthly, by a diligent obſervation of the 
phenomena within our view, we may diſcover the general laws of nature, 
and from them deduce the other phenomena, 1 do not ſay demonſtrate ; for 
all deductions of that kind depend on a ſuppoſition that the author of 
nature always operates uniformly, and in a conſtant obſervance of thoſe 
rules we take for principles: which we cannot evidently know, 


CVIIL Thoſe men who frame general rules from the phenomena, and 
afterwards derive the phenomena from thoſe rules, ſeem to conſider ſigns 
rather than cauſes. A man may well underſtand natural ſigns without 
knowing their analogy, or being able to ſay by what rule a thing is ſo 

or ſo. And as it is very poſſible to write improperly, through too ſtrict 
an obſervance of general grammar- rules: ſo in arguing from general rules 
of nature, it is not impoſſible we may extend the analogy too far, and 
by that means run into miſtakes, 


CIX. As in reading other books, a wiſe man will chooſe to fix his 
thoughts on the ſenſe and apply it to uſe, rather than lay them out in 
- grammatical remarks on the language; ſo in peruſing the volume of na- 
ture, it ſeems beneath the dignity of the mind to affect an exactneſs in 
reducing each particular phenomenon to general rules, or ſhewing how it 
follows from them. We ſhould propoſe to ourſelves nobler views, ſuch 
as to recreate and exalt the mind, with a proſpect of the beauty, order, 
extent, and variety of natural things: hence, by proper inferences, to 
enlarge our notions of the grandeur, wiſdom, and beneficence of the 
creator? 
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Creator: and laſtly, to make the ſeveral parts of the creation, ſo far as 
in us lies, ſubſervient to the ends they were deſigned for, God's 
glory, and the ſuſtentation and comfort of ourſelves and fellow-crea- 


tures. 


CX. The beſt key for the aforeſaid analogy, or natural ſcience, will be 


eaſily acknowledged to be a certain celebrated treatiſe of mechanics : in 


the entrance of which juſtly admired treatiſe, time, ſpace and motion, 


are diſtinguiſhed into abſolute and relative, true and apparent, mathemati- 


cal and vulgar : which diſtinction, as it is at large explained by the au- 


thor, doth ſuppoſe thoſe quantities to have an exiſtence without the 
mind: and that they are ordinarily conceived with relation to ſenſible 


things, to which nevertheleſs m their own nature, they bear no relation 
at all TY | 


CxXI. As for time, as it is there taken in an abſolute or abſtracted 


ſenſe, for the duration or perſeverance of the exiſtence of things, I have 


nothing more to add concerning it, after what hath been already ſaid on 
that ſubject, ſect. 97 and 98. For the reſt, this celebrated author holds. 
there is an abſolute ſpace, which, being unperceivable to ſenſe, remains 
in itſelf ſimilar and immoveable: and relative ſpace to be the meaſure 


thereof, which being moveable, and defined by its ſituation in reſpect of 


ſenſible bodies, is vulgarly taken for immoveable ſpace. Place he de- 
fines to be that part of ſpace which is occupied by any body. And ac- 
cording as the ſpace is abſolute or relative, ſo alſo is the place. Abſolute 
motion is ſaid to be the tranflation of a body from abſolute place to ab- 
ſolute place, as relative motion is from one relative place to another. 
And becauſe the parts of abfolute ſpace, do not fall under our ſenſes, 
inſtead of them we are obliged to uſe their ſenſible meaſures: and ſo de- 
fine both place and motion with reſpe& to bodies, which we regard as 
immoveable. But it is ſaid, in philoſophical matters we myſt abſtract 

from 
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from our ſenſes, ſince it may be, that none of thoſe bodies which ſeem 
to be quieſcent, are truly ſo: and the ſame thing which is moved rela- 
tively, may be really at reſt. As likewiſe one and the ſame body may 
be in relative reſt and motion, or even moved with contrary relative 
motions at the ſame time, according as its place is variouſly defined. 
All which ambiguity is to be found in the apparent motions, but not at 


all in the true or abſolute, which ſhould therefore be alone regarded in 


philoſophy. And the true, we are told, are diſtinguiſhed from apparent 


or relative motions by the following properties. Firſt, in true or abſo- 


lute motion, all parts which preſerve the ſame poſition with reſpect to 
the whole, partake of the motions of the whole. Secondly, the place 
being moved, that which is placed therein is alſo moved: ſo that a body 


moving in a place which is in motion, doth participate the motion of its 


place. Thirdly, true motion 1s never generated or changed, otherwiſe 
than by force impreſſed on the body itſelf. Fourthly, true motion is 

always changed by force impreſſed on the body moved. Fifthly, in cir- 
cular motion barely relative, there is no centrifugal fore, which never- 


theleſs in that which is true or abſolute, is proportional to the quantity 


of motion. - | 


— CXII. But notwithſtanding what hath been ſaid, it doth not appear 
to me, that there can be any motion other than relative: ſo that to 
conceive motion, there muſt be at leaſt conceived two bodies, whereof 
the diſtance or poſition in regard to each other is varied. Hence if there 
was one only body in being, it could not poſſibly be moved. This 
ſeems evident, in that the idea I have of motion doth neceſſarily include 
relation, | 


CXIII. But though in every motion it be neceſſary to conceive more 
bodies than one, yet it may be that one only is moved, namely that on 
which the force cauſing the change of diſtance is impreſſed, or in other 

words, 


* 
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words, that to which the action is applied. For however ſome may 
- define relative motion, ſo as to term that body moved, which changes its 
diſtance from ſome other body, whether the force or action cauſing that 
change were applied to it, or no: yet as relative motion 1s that which 
is perceived by ſenſe, and regarded in the ordinary affairs of lite, it ſhould 
ſeem that every man of common ſenſe knows what it is, as well as the 
| beſt philoſopher : now I aſk any one, whether in his ſenſe of motion as 
he walks along the ſtreets, the ſtones he paſſes over may be ſaid to move, 
becauſe they change diſtance with his feet ? To me it ſeems, that though 
motion includes a relation of one thing to another, yet it is not neceſſary 
that each term of the relation be denominated from it. As a man may 
think of ſomewhat which doth not think, ſo a body may be moved to 
or from another body, which is not therefore itſelf in motion. 


CXIV. As the place happens to be variouſly defined, the motion 
which is related to it varies, A man in a ſhip may be ſaid to be quieſ. 
cent, with relation to the ſides of the veſſel, and yet move with relation 
to the land. Or he may move eaſtward in reſpect of the one, and Weſt- 
ward in reſpect of the other. In the common affairs of life, men never 
go beyond the earth to define the place of any body: and what is quieſ- 
cent in reipect of that, is accounted abſolutely to be ſo. But philoſophers. 
who have a greater extent of thought, and juſter notions of the ſyſtem 
of things, diſcover even the earth itſelf to be moved. In order therefore 
to fix their notions, they ſeem to conceive the corporeal world as finite. 
and the utmoſt unmoved walls or ſhell thereof to be the place, whereby 
they eſtimate true motions. If we ſound our own conceptions, [I believe 
we may find all the abſolute motion we can frame an idea of, to be at 
bottom no other than relative motion thus defined. For as hath been 
already obſerved, abſolute motion excluſive of all external relation is in- 
_ comprehenfible : and to this kind of relative motion, all the above- 
mentioned properties, cauſes, and effects aſcribed to abſolute motion, 
will, 


eng as 


Def. VIII. For the water in the veſſel, at that time wherein it is ſaid 


change its diſtance or ſituation with regard to ſome other body: and ſe- 


we ſee change its diſtance from ſome other, to be moved, though it have 


_Gderation of motion doth not imply the being of an abſolute ſpace, diſtin 


demonſtrate the like of all other objects of ſenſe. And perhaps, if we 


body, if it be free or without reſiſtance, I ſay there is ſpace : but if I 
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will, if I miſtake not, be found to agree. As to what is ſaid of the 
nn force, that it doth not at all belong to circular relative mo- 
tion: I do not ſee how this follows from the experiment which is brought 
to prove it. See Philgſopbiæ Naturalis Principia Mathematica, in Schol. 


to have the greateſt relative circular motion, hath, I think, n no motion at 
all: as is om from the foregoing ſection. 


CXV. For to denominate a body moved, it is requiſite, firſt, that it 


condly, that the force or action occaſioning that change be applied to it. 
If either of theſe be wanting, I do not think that agreeable to the ſenſe 
of mankind, or the propriety of language, a body can be ſaid to be in 
motion. I grant indeed, that it is poſſible for us to think a body, which 


no force applied to it, (in which ſenſe there may be apparent motion,) 
but then it is, becauſe the force cauſing the change of diſtance, is ima- 
gined by us to be applied or impreſſed on that body thought to move. 
Which indeed ſhews we are capable of miſtaking a thing to be in motion 
which is not, and that 1 is all. 


CXVI. From what hath been ſaid, it follows that the philoſophic con- 


from that which is perceived by ſenſe, and related to bodies: which that 
it cannot exiſt without the mind, is clear upon the ſame principles, that 


inquire narrowly, we ſhall find we cannot even frame an idea of pure 
ſpace, excluſive. of all body. This I muſt confeſs ſeems impoſſible, as 
being a moſt abſtract idea, When I excite a motion in ſome part of my 


find a reſi ſtance, then I fay there is body : and in proportion as the re- 
fiſtance 
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ſiſtance to motion is leſſer or greater, I ſay the ſpace is more or leſs pure. 
So that when I ſpeak of pure or empty ſpace, it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
that the word ſpace ſtands for an idea diſtin from, or conceivable with- 
out body and motion. Though indeed we are apt to think every noun 
_ ſubſtantive ſtands for a diſtin idea, that may be ſeparated from all 
others: which hath occaſtoned infinite miſtakes. When therefore ſup- 
poſing all the world to be annihilated beſides my own body, I ſay there 
ſtill remains pure ſpace : thereby nothing elſe is meant, but only that I 
conceive it poſſible, for the limbs of my body to be moved on all ſides 
without the leaſt reſiſtance : but if that too were annihilated, then there 
could be no motion, and conſequently no ſpace. Some perhaps may 
think the ſenſe of ſeeing doth furniſh them with the idea of pure ſpace ; 
but it is plain from what we have elſewhere ſhewn, that the ideas of 
ſpace and diſtance are not obtained by that ſenſe. See the Eſſay con- 
 cerning Viſion. Een: N 


CXVII. What is here laid down, ſeems to put an end to all thoſe diſ- 
putes and difficulties, which have ſprung up amongſt the learned con- 
cerning the nature of pure pace. But the chief advantage ariſing from 
it, is, that we are freed from that dangerous dilemma, to which ſeveral 
who have employed their thoughts on this ſubjeR, imagine themſelves 
reduced, to wit, of thinking either that real ſpace is Gop, or elſe that 
there is ſomething beſide Gop which is eternal, uncreated, infinite, indi- 
viſible, immutable. Both which may juſtly be thought pernicious and 
abſurd notions. It is certain that not a few divines, as well as philoſo- 
phers of great note, have, from the difficulty they found in conceiving 
either limits or annihilation of ſpace, concluded it muſt be divine. And 
ſome of late have ſet themſelves particularly to ſhew, that the incom- 
municable attributes of Gop agree to it. Which doctrine, how unwor- 
thy ſoever it may ſeem of the divine nature, yet I do not ſee how we 
can get clear of it, ſo long as we adhere to the received opinions. 

5 L CxXVII. 
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CX VIII. Hitherto of natural philoſophy : we come now to make ſome 
inquiry concerning that other great branch of ſpeculative knowledge, to 
wit, mathematics. Theſe, how celebrated ſoever they may be, for their 
clearneſs and certainty of demonſtration, which is hardly any where elſe 
to be found, cannot nevertheleſs be ſuppoſed altogether free from miſ- 
takes; if in their principles there lurks ſome ſecret error, which is com- 
mon to the profeſſors of thoſe ſciences with the reſt of mankind. Ma- 
thematicians, though they deduce their theorems from a great height of 
evidence, yet their firſt principles are limited by the conſideration of 
quantity : and they do not aſcend into any inquiry concerning thoſe 
tranſcendental maxims, which influence all the particular ſciences, each 
part whereof, mathematics not excepted, doth conſequently participate 
of the errors involved in them. That the principles laid down by ma- 
thematicians are true, and their way of deduQion from thoſe principles 
clear and inconteſtable, we do not deny. But we hold, there may be 
certain erroneous maxims of greater extent than the obje of mathema- 
tics, and for that reaſon not expreſly mentioned, though tacitly ſuppoſed 
throughout the whole progreſs of that ſcience; and that the ill effects of 
thoſe ſecret unexamined errors are diffuſed through all the branches 
thereof. To be plain, we ſuſpet the mathematicians are, as well as 
other men, concerned in the errors ariſing from the doctrine of abſtract 
general 1deas, and the exiſtence of objects without the mind. 


CXIX. Arithmetic hath been thought to have for its object abſtract 
ideas of number. Of which to underſtand the properties and mutual 
habitudes is ſuppoſed no mean part of ſpeculative knowledge. The opi- 
nion of the pure and intellectual nature of numbers in abſtract, hath 
made them in eſteem with thoſe philoſophers, who ſeem to have affected 
an uncommon fineneſs and elevation of thought. It hath ſet a price on 
the moſt trifling numerical ſpeculations which in practice are of no uſe, 
dut ſerve only for amuſement: and: hath therefore ſo far infected the 

minds 
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minds of ſome, that they have dreamt of mighty yſleries involved in 
numbers, and attempted the explication of natural things by them. But 
if we inquire into our own thoughts, and conſider what hath been pre- 
miſed, we may perhaps entertain a low opinion of thoſe high flights and 
abſtractions, and look on all inquiries about numbers, only as ſo many 
d:fficiles nuge, ſo far as they are not ſubſervient to practice, and promote 
the benefit of life. 


"Ox. Unity in abſtract we have before conſidered in /e#. 13, from 
which and what hath been ſaid in the introduction, it plainly follows 
there is not any ſach idea. But number being defined a collection of 
wnites, we may conclude that, if there be no ſuch thing as unity or unite 
in abſtract, there are no ideas of number in abſtract denoted by the nu- 
meral names and figures. The theories therefore in arithmetic, if they 
are abſtracted from the names and figures, as likewiſe from all uſe and 
practice, as well as from the particular things numbered, can be ſuppoſed 
to have nothing at all for their object. Hence we may fee, how intirely 
the ſcience of numbers 1s ſubordinate to practice, and how jejune and 
trifling it becomes, when conſidered as a matter of mere ſpeculation, 


CX I. However ſince there may be ſome, who, deluded by the ſpe- 
cious ſhew of diſcoyering abſtracted verities, waſte their time in arith- 
metical theorems and problems, which have not any uſe: it will not be 
amiſs, if we more fully conſider, and expoſe the vanity of that pretence; 
and this will plainly appear, by taking a view of arithmetic in its infan- 
cy, and obſerving what it was that originally put men on the ſtudy of 
that ſcience, and to what ſcope they directed it. It is natural to think 
that at firſt, men, for eaſe of memory and help of computation, made 
uſe of counters, or in writing of ſingle ſtrokes, points or the like, each 
whereof was made to ſignify an unite, that 1s, fome one thing of what- 
ever kind they had occaſion to reckon. Afterwards they found out the 


La more 
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more compendious ways, of making one character ſtand in place of ſe- 
veral ſtrokes, or points. And laſtly, the notation of the Arabians or In- 
dians came into uſe, wherein by the repetition of a few charaQers or 
figures, and varying the ſignification of each figure according to the place 
it obtains, all numbers may be moſt aptly expreſſed : which ſeems to 
have been done in imitation of language, ſo that an exact analogy is ob- 
ſerved betwixt the notation by figures and names, the nine ſimple figures 
anſwering the nine firſt numeral names and places in the former, corre- 
ſponding to denominations in the latter. And aprecably to thoſe condi- 
tions of the ſimple and local value of figures, were contrived methods 
of finding from the given figures or marks of the parts, what figures and 
how placed, are proper to denote the whole or vice verſa. And having 
found the ſought figures, the ſame rule or analogy being obſerved 
throughout, it is eaſy to read them into words; and ſo the number be- 
comes perfectly known. For then the number of any particular things 
is ſaid to be known, when we know the name or figures (with their due 
arrangement) that according to the ſtanding analogy belong to them. 
For theſe ſigns being known, we can by the operations of arithmetic, 
know the ſigns of any part of the particular ſums ſignified by them; and 
thus computing in ſigns, (becauſe of the connexion eſtabliſhed betwixt 
them and the diſtinct multitudes of things, whereof one is taken for an 
unite,) we may be able rightly to ſum up, divide, and proportion the 
things themſelves that we intend to number. 


CXXII. In Arithmetic therefore we regard not the tbings but the /igns, 
which nevertheleſs are not regarded for their own ſake, but becauſe they 
direct us how to act with relation to things, and diſpoſe rightly of them. 
Now agreeably to what we have before obſerved of words in general, (Sed. 

19. Introd ) it happens here like wiſe, that abſtract ideas are thought to 
be ſignified by numeral names or characters, while they do not ſuggeſt 


ideas of particular things to our minds. I ſhall not at preſent enter into 
7” a more 
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a more particular diſſertation on this ſubject; but only obſerve that it is 
evident from what hath been ſaid, thoſe things which paſs for abſtract 
truths and theorems concerning numbers, are, in reality, converſant 

about no object diſtinct from particular numerable things, except only 
names and characters; which originally came to be conſidered, on no 
other account but their being /g75, or capable to repreſent aptly, whate- 
ver particular things men had need to compute. Whence it follows, that 
to ſtudy them for their own ſake would be juſt as wiſe, and to as good 
- purpoſe, as if a man, neglecting the true uſe or original intention and 
ſubſerviency of language, ſhould ſpend his time in impertinent criticiſms 
upon words, or reaſonings and controverſies purely verbal. 


XXIII. From numbers we proceed to ſpeak of exten/ion, which conſi- 
dered as relative, is the object of geometry. The igfinite diviſibility of 
finite extenſion, though it is not expreſsly laid down, either as an axiom 
or theorem in the elements of that ſcience, yet is throughout the ſame 
every where ſuppoſed, and thought to have ſo inſeparable and eſſential a 
connexion with the principles and demonſtrations in geometry, that ma- 
thematicians never admit it into doubt, or make the leaſt queſtion of it. 
And as this notion is the ſource from whence do ſpring all thoſe amuſing, 
geometrical paradoxes, which have ſuch a direct repugnancy to the plain 
common ſenſe of mankind, and are admitted with ſo much reluctance 
into a mind not yet debauched by learning; ſo is it the principal occaſion 
of all that nice and extreme ſubtilty, which renders the ſtudy of mathe- 
matics ſo difficult and tedious. Hence if we can make it appear, that no 
finite extenſion contains innumerable parts, or is infinitely diviſible, it 
follows that we ſhall at once clear the ſcience of geometry from a great 
number of difficulties and contradictions, which have ever been eſteemed 
a reproach to human reaſon, and withal make the attainment thereof a 
buſineſs of much leſs time and pains, than it hitherto hath been. 


CXXIV. 
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CXX IV. Every particular finite extenſion, which may poſfibly be the 
object of our thought, is an idea exiſting only in the mind, and conſe- 
quently cach part thereof muſt be perceived. If therefore I cannot per- 
ceive innumerable parts in any finite extenſion that I conſider, it is cer- 
tain they are not contained in it: but it is evident, that I cannot diſtin- 
guiſh innumerable parts in any particular line, ſurface, or ſolid, which I 
either perceive by ſenſe, or figure to myſelf in my mind: wherefore I 
conclude they are not contained in it. Nothing can be plainer to me, 
than that the extenſions I have in view are no other than my own 
ideas, and it is no leſs plain, that I cannot reſolve any one of my 
ideas into an jnfinite number of other ideas, that is, that they are not 
infinitely diviſible. If by finite extenſion be meant ſomething diſtinct 
from a finite idea, I declare I do not know what that is, and fo cannot 
affirm or deny any thing of it. But if the terms extenſion, parts, and the 
like, are taken in any ſenſe conceivable, that is, for ideas; then to ſay a 
finite quantity or extenſion conſiſts of parts infinite in number, is ſo ma- 
nifeſt a contradiction, that every one at firſt ſight acknowledges it to be 
fo. And it js impoſlible it ſhould ever gain the aſſent of any reaſonable 


creature, who 1s not brought to it by gentle and ſlow degrees, as a con- 
verted Gentile to the belief of tranſubſtantiation. Ancient and rooted 


prejudices do often paſs into principles: and thoſe propoſitions which 
once obtain the force and credit of a principle, are not only themſelves, 
but likewiſe whatever is deducible from them, thought privileged from 
all examination. And there is' no abſurdity ſo groſs, which by this 
means the mind of man may not be prepared to ſwallow. 


CXXV. He whoſe underſtanding is prepoſſeſt with the doarine of ab- 


ſtract general ideas, may be perſuaded, that (whatever be thought of the 


ideas of ſenſe, ) extenſion in abſtract is infinitely diviſible. And one who 
thinks the objects of ſenſe exiſt without the mind, will perhaps in virtue 
thereof be brought to admit, that a line but an inch long may contain 
innumerable 
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innumerable parts really exiſting, though too ſmall to be diſcerned. 
Theſe errors are grafted as well in the minds of geometricians, as of other 
men, and have a like influence on their reaſonings; and it were no dif- 
ficult thing, to ſhew how the arguments from geometry made uſe of to 
ſupport the infinite diviſibility of extenſion, are bottomed on them. At 
preſent we ſhall only obſerve in general, whence it is that the mathema- 
ticians are all ſo fond and tenacious of this doctrine. 


CXXVI. It hath been obſerved in another place, that the theorems 
and demonſtrations in geometry are converſant about univerſal ideas. 
ſect. 15. introd. Where it is explained in what ſenſe this ought to be 
underſtood, to wit, that the particular lines and figures included in the 
diagram, are ſuppoſed to ſtand for innumerable others of different ſizes: 
or in other words, the geometer conſiders them abſtracting from their 
magnitude: which doth not imply that he forms an abſtract idea, but 
only that he cares not what the particular magnitude is, whether great or 
ſmall, but looks on that as a thing indifferent to the demonſtration : hence 
it follows, that a line in the ſcheme, but an inch long, muſt be ſpoken 
of, as though it contained ten thouſand parts, ſince it is regarded not 
in itſelf, but as it is univerſal; and it is univerſal only in its ſignifi- 
cation, whereby it repreſents innumerable lines greater than itſelf, in 
which may be diſtinguiſhed ten thouſand parts or more, though there 
may not be above an inch in it. After this manner the properties of 
the lines ſignified are (by a very uſual figure) transferred to the ſign, and 
thence through miſtake ___ to appertain to it conſidered in its 
own nature, 


CXXVII. Becauſe there is no number of parts ſo great, but it is poſſi- 
ble there may be a line containing more, the inch-line is ſaid to con- 
tain parts more than any aſſignable number; which is true, not of the 
inch taken abſolutely, but only for the things ſignified by it. But men 
not 
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not retaining that diſtinction in their thoughts, ſlide into x belief that the 
ſmall particular line deſcribed on paper contains in itſelf parts innumera- 
ble. There is no ſuch thing as the ten-thouſandth part of an inch; but 
there is of a mile or diameter of the earth, which may be ſignified by that 
inch. When therefore I delineate a triangle on paper, and take one 


{ide not above an inch, for example, in length to be the radius: this 1 


conſider as divided into ten thouſand or an hundred thouſand parts, or 
more, For though the ten thouſandth part of that line conſidered in 
itſelf, is nothing at all, and conſequently may be neglected without any 
error or inconveniency; yet theſe deſcribed lines being only marks ſtand- 
ing for greater quantities, whereof it may be the ten-thouſandth part is 
very conſiderable, it follows, that to prevent notable errors in practice, 
the radius muſt be taken of ten thouſand parts, or more. 


CXXVIII From what hath been ſaid the reaſon is plain, why, to the 
end any theorem may become univerſal in its uſe, it is neceſſary we 
ſpeak of the lines deſcribed on paper, as though they contained parts 
which really they do not. In doing of which, if we examine the matter 
throughly, we ſhall perhaps diſcover that we cannot conceive an inch 
itſelf as conſiſting of, or being diviſible into a thouſand parts, but only 
ſome other line which is far greater than an inch, and repreſented by it, 
And that when we fay a line is :nfinitely diviſible, we muſt mean a line 
which is :nfin:tely great. What we have here obſerved ſeems to be the 
chief cauſe, why to ſuppoſe the infinite diviſibility of finite extenſion 
hath been thought neceſſary in geometry, | | 


CXXIX. The ſeveral abſurdities and contradictions which flowed 
from this falſe principle might, one would think, have been eſteemed ſo 
many demonſtrations againſt it, But by I know not what /ogzc, it is 
held that proofs 4 poſteriori are not to be admitted againſt propoſitions 
relating to infinity. As though it were not impoſſible even for an in- 

1 | 5 finite 
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finite mind to reconcile contradictions. Or as if any thing abſurd and 
repugnant could have a neceſſary connexion with truth, or flow from it. 
But whoever conſiders the weakneſs of this pretence, will think it was 
contrived on purpoſe to humour the lazineſs of the mind, which had 
rather acquieſce in an indolent ſcepticiſm, than be at the pains to go 
through with a ſevere examination of thoſe principles it hath ever em- 


braced for true. 


CXXX. Of late the ſpeculations about infinites have run ſo high, 
and grown to ſuch ſtrange notions, as have occaſioned no ſmall fcruples 
and diſputes among the geometers of the preſent age. - Some there are 
of great note, who not content with holding that finite lines may be 
divided into an infinite number of parts, do yet farther maintain, that 
each of thoſe infiniteſimals is itſelf ſubdiviſible into an infinity of other 
parts, or infiniteſimals of a ſecond order, and ſo on ad infinitum. Theſe, 
I fay, aſſert there are infiniteſimals of infiniteſimals of infiniteſimals, . 
without ever coming to an end. So that according to them an inch 
doth not barely contain an infinite number of parts, but an infinity of 
an infinity of an infinity ad 1mfinitum of parts. Others there be who 
hold all orders of infiniteſimals below the firſt to be nothing at all, think- 
ing it with good reaſon abſurd, te imagine there is any poſitive quan- 
tity or part of extenſion, which though multiplied infinitely,” can ever 
equal the ſmalleſt given extenſion. And yet on the other hand it ſeems 
no leſs abſurd, to think the ſquare, cube, or other power of a poſitive 
real root, ſhould itſelf be nothing at all ; which they who hold infinite- 
ſimals of the firſt order, W 3 all of the e er are ob- 


liged t: to maintain. 5 


CXXXI. Have we not therefore reaſon to conclude, that they are 
| beth | in the wrong, and that there is in effect no ſuch thing as parts in- 
| finitely ſmall, or an infinite number of parts contained in any finite 
M e 
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quantity? But you will fay, that if this doctrine obtains, it will follow 
the very foundations of geometry are deſtroyed: and thofe great men 
who have raiſed that ſcience to ſo aſtoniſhing an height, have been all 
the while building a caſtle in the air. To this it may be replied, that 
whatever is uſeful in geometry and promotes the benefit of human life, 
_ doth ſtill remain firm and unſhaken on our principles. That ſcience con- 


ſidered as practical, will rather receive advantage than any prejudice from 
what hath been ſaid, But to ſet this in a due light, may be the ſubject 


of a diſtinct inquiry. For the reſt, though it ſhould follow that fome of 
the more intricate and ſubtile parts of ſpeculative mathematics may be 
pared off without any prejudice to truth ; yet I do not ſee what damage 
will be thence derived to mankind. On the contrary, it were highly to be 
wiſhed, that men of great abilities and obſtinate application would draw 
off their thoughts from thoſe amuſements,. 'and employ them in the 
ſtudy of ſuch things as lie nearer the concerns of life, or have a more 
direct influence on the manners, | | 


CXXXU. If it be Laid * 1 theorems undoubtedly true, are 
diſcoyered by methods in which infiniteſimals are made uſe of, which 
could never haye been, if their exiſtence included a contradiction in it. 
1 anſwer, that upon a thorough examination it will not be found, that 
in any inſtance it is neceſſary to make uſe of or conceive infiniteſimal 
parts of finite lines, or even quantities leſs than the minimum ſenfibile : 
, 3 it will be evident this.is never done, it e impoſtible. 


xx III. By 2 we F 3 it Is plain that very numerous 
and important errors have taken their riſe from thoſe falſe principles, 
which were impugned in the foregoing parts of this treatiſe. And the 
oppoſites of thoſe erroneous tenets. at the ſame time appear to be moſt 
fruitful principles, from whenee do flow innumerable conſequences high- 


* . true philoſophy, as, well as to. religion. Particularly, 
matter 
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matter or the abſolute exiſtence of corporeal objects, hath been ſhewn to be 
that wherein the moſt avowed and pernicious enemies of all knowledge, 


whether human or divine, have ever placed their chief ſtrength and con- 


fidence. And ſurely, if by diſtinguiſhing the real exiſtence of unthink- 
ing things from their being perceived, and allowing them a ſubſiſtence of 
their own out of the minds of ſpirits, no one thing is explained in na- 


ture; but on the contrary a great many inexplicable difficulties ariſe : if 


the ſuppoſition of matter is barely precarious, as not being grounded on 
ſo much as one ſingle reaſon : if its conſequences cannot endure the 
light of examination and free inquiry, but ſkreen themſelves under the 
dark and general pretence of infinites being incomprehenſible : if withal the 
removal of this matter be not attended with the leaſt evil conſequence, if 
it be not even miſſed in the world, but every thing as well, nay much 
eaſier conceived without it: if laſtly, both Sceptics and Atheiſts are for 
ever ſilenced upon ſuppoſing only ſpirits and ideas, and this ſcheme of 
things is perfectly agreeable both to reaſon and religion: methinks we 
may expect it ſhould be admitted and firmly embraced, though it were 
| Propoſed only as an hypothefis, and the exiſtence of matter had been al- 
lowed poſſible, which yet I think we have evidently demonſtrated that it 
is not. | 


CXXXIV. True it 1s, that in conſequence of the foregoing principles, 
ſeveral diſputes and ſpeculations, which are eſteemed no mean parts of 
learning, are rejected as uſeleſs. But how great a prejudice foever againſt 
our notions, this may give to thoſe who have already. been deeply en- 
gaged, and made large advances in ſtudies of that nature: yet by others, 
we hope it will not be thought any juſt ground of diſlike to the princi- 


ples and tenets herein laid down, that they abridge the labour of ſtudy, 


and make human ſciences more clear, compendious, and attainable, than 
they were before. 
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CxXXV. Having diſpatched what we intended to ſay concerning the 
knowledge of ideas, the method we propoſed leads us, in the next place, 
to treat of ſpirits : with regard to which, perhaps human knowledge is 


not ſo deficient as is vulgarly imagined. The great reaſon that is aſſign- 
ed for our being thought ignorant of the nature of ſpirits, is, our not 
having an idea of it. But ſurely it ought not to be looked on as a de- 


fect in a human underflanding, that it does not perceive the idea of 


_ ſpirit, if it is manifeſtly impoſſible there ſhould be any ſuch idea. And 


this, if I miſtake not, has been demonſtrated in ſect. 27: to which I 
ſhall here add that a ſpirit has been ſhewn to be the only ſubſtance or 
ſupport, wherein the unthinking beings or ideas can exiſt : but that this 


ſubſtance which ſupports or perceives ideas ſhould itſelf be an idea or like 


an in ard, is ce th . 


XXXVI. It will Sni be ſaid, that we want a ſenſe (as ſome 
have imagined) proper to know ſubſtances withal, which if we had, we 
might know our own ſoul, as we do a triangle. To this I anfwer, that 


in caſe we had a new. ſenſe beftowed | upon us, we could only receive 


thereby fome new ſenſations or ideas of ſenſe. But I believe no body 


will ſay, that what he means by the terms ſoul and ſubſtance, is only 


ſome particular fort of idea or ſenſation. We may therefore infer, that 
all things duly conſidered, it is not more reafonable to think our facul- 
ties defective, in that they do not furniſh us with an idea of ſpirit or 
active thinking ſubſtance, than it would be if we ſhould blame them for 


not bein g able to * a round pal 


cxxxvll. Fic the opinion mat pickt are to be known 8 the 
manner of an idea or ſenſation, have riſen many abſurd and heterodox 
tenets, and much Scepticiſm about the nature of the ſoul. It is even 
probable, that this opinion may have produced a doubt in ſome, whe- 
ther they had any ſoul at all diſtin from their body, ſince upon in- 
quiry 
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quiry they could not find they had an idea of it. That an idea which 
is inactive, and the exiſtence whereof conſiſts in being perceived, ſhould 
be the image or likeneſs of an agent ſubſiſting by itſelf, ſeems to need 


no other refutation, than barely attending to what is meant by thoſe 


words. But perhaps you will ſay, that tho' an idea cannot reſemble a 
Spirit, in its thinking, acting, or ſubſiſting by itſelf, yet it may in ſome 
other reſpects : and it is not neceſſary that an idea or * be in all 
reſpects AkÞ the original. 


CXXXVII. I anſwer, if it does not in thoſe mentioned, it is impoſſible 
it ſhould repreſent it in any other thing. Do but leave out the power 
of willing, thinking, and perceiving ideas, and there remains nothing 
elſe wherein the idea can be like a ſpirit. For by the word ſpirit we 


mean only that which thinks, wills, and perceives; this, and this alone, 
conſtitutes the ſignification of that term. If therefore it is impoſſible that 
any degree of thoſe powers ſhould be repreſented in an idea, it is evident 


there can be no idea of a ſpirit. 


— 


CXXXIX. But it will be objected, that if there is no idea ſignified by 
the terms ſoul, ſpirit, and ſulſtance, they are wholly inſignificant, or have 


no meaning in them. I anſwer, thoſe words do mean or ſignify a real 


thing, which is neither an idea nor like an idea, but that which per- 
ceives ideas, and wills, and reaſons about them. What I am myſelf, 
that which I denote by the term I, is the ſame with what is meant by 


foul or ſpiritual ſublance. If it be faid that this is only quarrelling at a 


word, and that ſince the immediate ſtgnifications. of other names are 
by common conſent called ideas, no reaſon can be aſſigned, why that 
which is ſignified by the name ſpirit or ſoul may not partake in the ſame 
appellation. I anfwer, all the unthinking objects of the mind agree, in 
that they are intircly paſſive, and their exiſtence conſiſts only in being 


| ach whereas a ſoul or ſpirit is an Ave being, whoſe exiſtence 
conſiſts 
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conſiſts not in being perceived, but in perceiving ideas and thinking. 
It is therefore neceſſary, in order to prevent equivocation and confound- 
ing natures perfectly diſagreeing and unlike, that we diſtinguiſh between 


| * and idea. e ſect. 27. 


CXL. In a large ſenſe indeed, we may be ſaid to have an idea, or ra- 
ther a notion of ſpirit, that is, we underſtand the meaning of the word, 
otherwiſe we could not affirm or deny any thing of it. Moreover, as 
we conceive the ideas that are in the minds of other ſpirits by means of 
our own, which we ſuppoſe to be reſemblances of them: ſo we know 
other ſpirits by means of our own ſoul, which in that ſenſe is the i image 
or idea of them, it having a like reſpect to other ſpirits, that blueneſs or 
heat by me + perceived hath to * ideas perceived by another. 


cxLl It muſt not be Apps that they who aſſert the natural im- 
mortality of the ſoul are of opinion, that it is abſolutely incapable of an- 
nihilation even by the infinite power of the Creator who firſt gave it 
being: but only that it is not liable to be broken or diſſolved by the or- 
dinary laws of nature or motion. They indeed, who hold the ſoul of 
man to be only a thin vital flame, or ſyſtem of animal ſpirits, make it 
periſhing and corruptible as- the body, ſince there is nothing more eaſily 
diffipated than ſuch a being, which it is naturally impoſſible ſhould ſur- 
vive the ruin of the tabernacle, wherein it is incloſed. And this notion 
hath been greedily embraced and cheriſhed by the worſt part of man- 
kind, as the moſt effeual antidote againſt all impreſſions of virtue and 
religion. But it hath been made evident, that bodies of what frame or 
texture ſoever, are barely paſſive ideas in the mind, which is more diſ- 
tant and heterogeneous from them, than light is from darkneſs. We 
have ſhewn that the ſoul is indiviſible, incorporeal, unextended, and it 
is conſequently incorruptible. Nothing can be plainer, than that the 


e changes, decays, and dfoiutions which we hourly fee he 
natura 
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natural bodies (and which is what we mean by the courſe of nature) can- 
not poſſibly affect an active, ſimple, uncompounded ſubſtance: ſuch a 
being therefore is indiſſoluble by the force of nature, that is to ſay, the 
ſoul of man is naturally immortal. 


CXLII. After what hath been ſaid, it is I ſuppoſe plain, that our ſouls 
are not to be known in the ſame manner as ſenſeleſs inactive objects, 
or by way of idea, Spirits and ideas are things ſo wholly different, that. 
when we ſay, they exiſt, they are known, or the like, theſe words muſt 
not be thought to ſignify any thing common to both natures. There is 
nothing alike or common in them: and to expect that by any multiph- 

cation or enlargement of our faculties, we may be enabled to know a 
ſpirit as we do a triangle, ſeems as abſurd as if we ſhould hope to ſee a 
found. This is inculcated becauſe I imagine it may be of moment to- 
wards clearing ſeveral important queſtions, and preventing ſome very 
dangerous errors concerning the nature of the foul, We may not I 
think ſtrictly be ſaid to have an idea of an active being, or of an action, 
although we may be ſaid to have a notion of them. I have ſome know- 
ledge or notion of my mind, and its acts about ideas, inaſmuch as I know 
or underſtand what is meant by thoſe words. What I know, that I 
have ſome notion of. I will not ſay, that the terms idea and notion may 
not be uſed convertibly, if the world wall have it ſo. But yet it con- 
duceth to clearneſs and propriety, that we diſtinguiſh things very dif- 
ferent by different names. It is alſo to be remarked, that all relations 


including an act of the mind, we cannot ſo properly be ſaid to have an: 


idea, but rather a notion of the relations or habitudes between things. 
But if in the modern way the word idea is extended to ſpirits, and rela- 
tions and acts; this is after all an affair of verbal concern. 


CXLIIL It will not be amiſs to add, that the doctrine of 4 /frocf ideas 
hath had no ſmall ſhare in rendering thoſe ſciences intricate and obicure, 
which 
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which are particularly converſant about ſpiritual things. Men have 
imagined they could frame abſtract notions of the powers and acts of 
the mind, and conſider them preſcinded, as well from the mind or ſpi- 
rit itſelf, as from their reſpective objects and effects. Hence a great 
number of dark and ambiguous terms preſumed to ſtand for abſtract no- 
tions, have been introduced into metaphyſics and morality, and from 
theſe have grown infinite diſtractions and diſputes amongſt the learned. 


CXLIV. But nothing ſeems more to have contributed towards en- 
gaging men in controverſies and miſtakes, with regard to the nature and 
operations of the mind, than the being uſed to ſpeak of thoſe things, in 

terms borrowed from ſenſible ideas. For example, the will is termed 
the motion of the ſoul: this infuſes a belief, that the mind of man is as 
a ball in motion, impelled and determined by the objects of ſenſe, as 
neceſſarily as that is by the ſtroke of a racket. Hence ariſe endleſs ſcru- 
ples and errors of dangerous conſequence in morality, All which I doubt 
not may be cleared, and truth appear plain, uniform, and conſiſtent, could 
but philoſophers be prevailed on to retire into themſelves, and attentive= 
| ly conſider their own n | 


CXLV. From what bath been ſaid, it is plain that we cannot know 
the exiſtence of other ſpirits, otherwiſe than by their operations, or the 
ideas by them excited in us. I perceive ſeveral motions, changes, and 
combinations of ideas, that inform me there are certain particular agents 
like myſelf, which accompany them, and concur in their production. 
Hence the knowledge I have of other ſpirits is not immediate, as 1s the 
knowledge of my ideas; but depending on the intervention of ideas, 
by me referred to agents or ſpirits diſtinct from myſelf, as eſſecis or 
concomitant fi igns. 


CXLVI, But 
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CXLVI. But though there be ſome things which convince us, human 
agents are concerned in producing them; yet it is evident to every one, 
that thoſe things which are called the works of nature, that is, the far 
greater part of the ideas or ſenſations perceived by us, are not produced 
by, or dependent on the wills of men. There is therefore ſome other 
ſpirit that cauſes them, ſince it is repugnant that they ſhould ſubſiſt by 
themſelves. See ſe#. 29. But if. we attentively conſider the conſtant 
regularity, order, and concatenation of natural things, the ſurpriſing 
magnificence, beauty, and perfection of the larger, and the exquiſite 
contrivance of the ſmaller parts of the creation, together with the exact 
harmony and correſpondence of the whole, but above all, the never 
enough admired laws of pain and pleaſure, and the inſtincts or natural 
inclinations, appetites, and paſſions of animals; I ſay if we conſider all 
theſe things, and at the ſame time attend to the meaning and import of 
the attributes, one, eternal, infinitely wile, good, and perfect, we ſhall 

clearly perceive that they belong to the aforeſaid ſpirit, who works all in 
| ol, and by whom. all things conſiſt. 


CXLVII. Hence it is evident, that Gop is known as certainly and im- 
mediately as any other mind or ſpirit whatſoever, diſtinct from ourſelves. 
We may even aſſert, that the exiſtence of God is far more evidently 
perceived than the exiſtence of men; becauſe the effects of nature are 
infinitely more numerous and 3 than thoſe aſcribed to hu- 
man agents. There is not any one mark that denotes a man, or effect 
produced by him, which doth not more ſtrongly evince the being of that 
Spirit who is the Author of Nature. For it is evident that in affecting 
other perſons, the will of man hath no other object, than barely the mo- 
tion of the limbs of his body; but that ſuch a motion ſhould be attend- 
ed by, or excite any idea in the mind of another, depends wholly on the 
will of the CREATOR. He alone it is-who upholding all things by the word: 
of Bis Power, maintains that intercourſe between ſpirits, whereby they 
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are able to perceive the exiſtence of each other. And yet this pure and 
clear - which — every one, is itſelf inviſible. 


© CXLVIIL It Bots to be a general pretence of the unthinking herd, 
that they cannot fee Gop. Could we but ſee him, ſay they, as we ſee a 
man, we ſhould believe that he is, and believing obey his commands. 
But alas we need only open our eyes to ſee the ſovereign Lord of all 
things with a more full and clear view, than we do any one of our fel- 
low-creatures. Not that I imagine we fee Gop (as ſome will have it) by 
a dire and immediate view, or ſee corporeal things, not by themſelves, 
but by ſeeing that which repreſents them in the eſſence of Gop, which 

doctrine is I muſt confeſs to me incomprehenſible, But I ſhall explain 
my meaning. A human ſpirit or perſon is not perceived by ſenſe, as 
not being an idea; when therefore we ſee the colour, ſize, figure, and 
motions of a man, we perceive only certain ſenſations or ideas excited 
in our own minds: and theſe being exhibited to our view in ſundry 
diſtin collections, ſerve to mark out unto us the exiſtence of finite and 
created ſpirits like ourſelves. Hence it is plain, we do not ſee a man, if 
by man is meant that which lives, moves, perceives, and thinks as we 
do: but only ſuch a certain collection of ideas, as directs us to think 
there is a diſtin principle of thought and motion like to ourſelves, ac- 
companying and repreſented by it. And after the ſame manner we ſee 
Gon; all the difference is, that whereas ſome one finite and narrow 
aſſemblage of ideas denotes a particular human mind, whitherſoever we 
direct our view, we do at all times and in all places perceive manifeſt 
"tokens of the divinity : every thing we ſee, hear, feel, or anywiſe per- 
ceive by ſenſe, being a ſign or effect of the power of Gop; as is our 
perception of thoſe very motions, which are produced by men. 


CXLIX. It is therefore plain, that nothing can be more evident to any 
one that is capable of the leaſt reflexion, than the exiſtence of Gop, or 
a ſpirit 
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a ſpirit who is intimately preſent to our minds, producing in them all 
that variety of ideas or ſenſations, which continually affect us, on whom 
we have an abſolute and intire dependence, in ſhort, in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being. 'That the diſcovery of this great truth 
which lies ſo near and obvious to the mind, ſhould be attained to by the 
reaſon of ſo very few, is a ſad inſtance of the ſtupidity and inattention 
of men, who, though they are ſurrounded with ſuch clear manifeſta- 
tions of the Deity, are yet ſo little affected by them, that they ſeem as 
ie were blinded with exceſs of light. 


CL. But you will 6 hath nature no ſhare in the production of na- 
tural things, and muſt they be all aſcribed to the immediate and ſole 

operation of God? 1 anſwer, if by nature is meant only the viſible ſeries 
of effects, or ſenſations imprinted on our minds according to certain fixed 
and general laws: then it is plain, that nature taken in this ſenſe can- 
not produce any thing at all, But if by nature is meant ſome being diſ- 
tin from God, as well as from the laws of nature, and things perceived 
by ſenſe, I muſt confeſs that word is to me an empty ſound, without 
any intelligible meaning annexed to it. Nature in this acceptation is a 
vain chimera introduced by thoſe heathens, who had not Juſt notions of 
the omnipreſence and infinite perfection of Gop, But it is more unac- 
countable, that it ſhould be received among chriſtians profeſſing belief 
in the holy ſcriptures, which conſtantly aſcribe thoſe effects to the im- 
mediate hand of Gop, that heathen philoſophers are wont to impute to 
nature. The LORD, he cauſeth the vapours to aſcend; he maketh lightnings 
with rain; he bringeth forth the wind out of his treaſures, Jerem. ch ap. 10. 
ver. 13. He turneth the ſhadow of death into the morning, and maketh the 
day dark with night, Amos chap. 5. ver. 8. He viſiteth the earth, and maketh 
it foft with ſhowers ; he ble efſeth the ſpringing thereof, and crowneth the year 
with his goodneſs ; ſo that the paſtures are clothed with flocks, and the val- 


Vs are covered over with corn. See Pſalm 65. But notwithſtanding that 
N 2 this 
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this is the conſtant language of ſcripture; yet we have I know not what 

averſion from believing, that Gop concerns himſelf ſo nearly in our af- 
fairs. Fain would we ſuppoſe him at a great diſtance off, and ſubſtitute 
ſome blind unthinking deputy in his ſtead, though * we IN, believe 


St. N he be not 1 0 from every one of 116. A 


\ 


i It will! doubt not be objected, that e flow and Sat me- 
thods obſer ved in the production of natural things, do not ſeem to have 
for their cauſe the immediate hand of an almghty agent, Beſides, mon- 
ſters, untimely births, fruits blaſted in the bloſſom, rains falling in deſert 
places, miſeries incident to human life, are ſo many arguments that the 
whole frame of nature is not immediately actuated and ſuperintended 
by a ſpirit of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs. But the anſwer to this ob- 
jection is in a good meaſure plain from ſect. 62, it being viſible, that the 
aforeſaid methods of nature are abſolutely neceſſary, in order to work- 
ing by the moſt 11 mple and general rules, and after a ſteady and conſiſt- 
ent manner; which argues both the idm and goodneſs of Gop. Such 
is the artificial contrivance of this mighty machine of nature, that whilſt 
its motions-and various phænomena ſtrike on our ſenſes, the hand which 
aQuates the whole is itſelf unperceivable to men of fleſh and blood. 
Verily (faith the prophet) thou art a'GOD that hide fo thyſelf, Iſaiah chap; 

45. ver. 15. But though Gop conceal himſelf from the eyes of the 
1 uſual and lazy, who will not be at the leaſt expence of thought; yet to 
an unbiaſſed and attentive mind, nothing can be more plainly legible, 
than the intimate preſence of an Al-wiſe Spirit, who faſhions, regulates, 
and ſuſtains the whole ſyſtem of being. It is clear from what we have 
elſewhere obferved, that the operating according to general and ſtated 
laws, is ſo neceſſaty for our guidance in the affairs of liſe, and letting us 
into the ſecret of nature, that without it, all reach and compaſs of 
thought, all human ſagacity and deſign could ſerve to no manner of pur- 
poſe: it were even impoſſible there ſhould be any ſuch faculties or pow- | 
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ers in the mind. See ſe, 31. Which one conſideration abundantly out- 
balances Whatever * inconveniences may thence * 

CLI. We ſhould further conſider, that the very blemiſhes and defects 
of nature are not without their uſe, i in that they make an agreeable 
ſort of variety, and augment the beauty of the reſt of the creation, as 
ſhades in a picture ſerve to ſet off the brighter and more enlightened 
parts. We would likewiſe do well to examine, whether our taxing the 

waſte of ſeeds and embryos, and accidental deſtruction of plants and 
animals, before they coine to full. matucity, as an imprudence in the au- 
thor of nature, be not the effect of prejudice contracted by our fami- 
| liarity with impotent and ſaving mortals. In man indeed a thrifty ma-. 
nagement of thoſe things, which he cannot procure without much pains 
and induſtry, may be eſteemed wiſdom, But we muſt not imag gine, that 
the inexplicably fine machine of an animal or vegetable, coſts the great 
CREATOR any more pains or trouble in its production than a pebble 
doth: nothing being more evident, than that an omnipotent ſpirit can in- 
differently produce every thing by a mere fat or act of his will. Hence 
it is plain, that the ſplendid profuſion of natural things ſhould not be in- 
terpreted, weakneſs or prodigality in the agent who produces them, but 
rather be looked on as an argument of the riches of his power. 


 CLIIE. As for the mixture of pain or uneaſineſs which is in the world, 
purſuant to the general laws of nature, and the actions of finite imper- 
fect ſpirits : this, in the ſtate we are in at preſent, is indiſpenſibly neceſ- 
fary to our well- being. But our proſpects are too narrow: we take, for 
inſtance, the idea of ſome one particular pain into our thoughts, and ac- 
count it evil; whereas if we enlarge our view, ſo as to comprehend the 
various ends, connexions, and dependencies of things, on what occaſions 
and 1 in what proportions we are affected with pain and pleaſure, the na. 
ture of human freedom, and the deſign with which we are put into the 

1 | world; 
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world; we ſhall be forced to acknowledge that thoſe particular things, 
which conſidered in themſelves appear to be evil, have the nature of 
good, when conſidered as linked with the whole ſyſtem of beings. 
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CLIV. From what hath been ſaid it will be manifeſt to any conſider- 
ing perſon, that it is merely for want of attention and comprehenſive- 
neſs of mind, that there are any favourers of Atheiſm or the Manichean 
hereſy to be found. Little and unreflecting ſouls may indeed burleſque 
the works of Providence, the beauty and order whereof they have not 
capacity, or will not be at the pains to comprehend. But thoſe who are 


maſters of any juſtneſs and extent of thought, and are withal uſed to 


reflect, can never ſufficiently admire the divine traces of wiſdom and 
goodneſs that ſhine throughout the ceconomy of nature. But what truth 
is there which ſhineth ſo ſtrongly on the mind, that by an averſion of 
thought, a wilful ſhutting of the eyes, we may not eſcape ſeeing it? Is 
it therefore to be wondered at, if the generality of men, who are ever 
intent on buſineſs or pleaſure, and little uſed to fix or open the eye of 
their mind, ſhould not have all that con viction and evidence of the be- 
ing of Gop, which might be expected in reaſonable creatures? 


CLV. We ſhould rather wonder, that men can be found ſo ſtupid as 
to negleR, than that neglecting they ſhould be unconvinced of ſuch an 
evident and momentous truth. And yet it is to be feared that too ma- 
ny of parts and leiſure, who live in chriſtian countries, are merely through 
a ſupine and dreadful negligence ſunk into a ſort of Atheiſm. Since it is 
downright impoſſible, that a ſoul pierced and enlightened with a tho- 
rough ſenſe of the omnipreſence, holineſs, and juſtice of that Almighty 
Spirit, ſhould perſiſt in a remorſeleſs violation of his laws. We ought 
therefore earneſtly to meditate and dwell on thoſe important points; that 
ſo we may attain conviction without all ſcruple, that the eyes of the LORD 
are in every place beholding the evil and the good; that be is with us and 

| PG keepeth 
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keepeth us in all places whither wwe go, and giveth us bread to eat, and rai- 
ment to put on; that he is preſent and conſcious to our innermoſt thoughts; 
and that we have a moſt abſolute and immediate dependence on him. 
A clear view of which great truths cannot chooſe but fill our hearts with 
an awful circumſpection and holy fear, which is the — incentive 
to virtue, and the beſt _ againſt vice. 


CLVI. For after all, what deſerves the firſt place in our ſtudies, is the 
conſideration of GOD, and our duty; which to promote, as it was the 
main drift and deſign of my laboyrs, ſo ſhall I eſteem them altogether 
uſeleſs and ineffectual, if by what I have ſaid I cannot inſpire my readers 
with a pious ſenſe of the preſence of Gop: and having ſhewn the falſe- 
neſs or vanity of thoſe barren ſpeculations, which make the chief em- 
ployment of learned men, the better diſpoſe them to reverence and em- 
brace the ſalutary truths of the Gosp EL, which to know and to practiſe 

is the higheſt perfection of human nature. 
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THE PIRS T 
i 6 6 l 


PHiloNnouUus, 


OOD morrow, Hhlas : I did not expect to find you abroad ſo 


earl 
Hyles. It is indeed ſomething unuſual; but my thoughts were ſo taken 
up with a ſubject I was diſcourſing of laſt night, that finding I could 
not ſleep, I reſolved to riſe and take a turn in the garden. | 
Phil. It happened well, to let you ſee what innocent and agreeable 
pleaſures you loſe every morning. Can there be a pleaſanter time of the 


day, or a more delightful ſeaſon of the year? That purple ſky, thoſe 


wild but ſweet notes of birds, the fragrant bloom upon the trees and 
flowers, the gentle influence of the riſing ſun, theſe and a thouſand 
nameleſs beauties of nature inſpire the ſoul with ſecret tranſports; its 
faculties too being at this time freſh and lively, are fit for theſe medita- 
tions, which the ſolitude of a garden and tranquillity of the morning 
naturally diſpoſe us to. But I am afraid I interrupt your thoughts: for 
you ſeemed very intent on ſomething. 

Ahl. It is true, I was, and ſhall be obliged to you if you will permit 
me to go on in the ſame vein; not that I would by any means deprive 


myſelf of your company, for my thoughts always flow more eaſily in 


converſation with a friend, than when I am alone: but my requeſt is, 


that you would ſuffer me to impart my reflexions to you. 
\ 7 | O 2 P bil. 
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Phil. With all my heart, it is what I ſhould have requeſted myſelf, 


if you had not prevented me. 
Hl. J was conſidering the odd fate of thoſe men who have in all 


ages, through an affectation of being diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar, or 
ſome unaccountable turn of thought, pretended either to believe no- 
thing at all, or to believe the moſt extravagant things in the world. 
This however might be borne, if their paradoxes and ſcepticiſm did not 
draw after them ſome conſequences of general diſadvantage to mankind. 
But the miſchief lieth here; that when men of leſs leiſure ſee them who 
are ſuppoſed to have ſpent their whole time in the purſuits of know- 
| ledge, profeſſing an intire ignorance of all things, or advancing ſuch 
notions as are repugnant to plain and commonly received principles, 
they will be tempted to entertain ſuſpicions concerning the moſt import- 
ant truths, which they had hitherto held facred and unqueſtionable. 

Phil. I intirely agree with you, as to the ill tendency of the affected 
doubts of ſome philoſophers, and fantaſtical conceits of others. I am 
even ſo far gone of late in this way of thinking, that I have quitted ſe- 
veral of the ſublime notions I had got in their ſchools for vulgar opinions. 
And ] give it you on my word, ſince this revolt from metaphyſical no- 
tions to the plain dictates of nature and common ſenfe, I find my un- 
derſtanding ſtrangely enlightened, ſo that I can now eaſily comprehend 
a great many things which before were all myſtery and riddle. 

Hyl. 1 am — to find there was nothing in the accounts I heard of 


you. 
Phi], Pray, what were thoſe ? 
Hyl. You were repreſented in laft night's converſation, as one who 
maintained the moſt extravagant opinion that ever entered into the mind 
of man, to wit, that there i is no ſuch thing as material wer 1 m the 


world. 
PHI. That there | is no ſuch thing as hit philoſophers call material 


fubPance, I am ſeriouſly 5 but if I were made to ſee any thing 
abſurd 
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abſurd or ſceptical in this, I ſhould then have the ſame reaſon to re- 
nounce this, that I imagine I have now to reject the contrary opinion. 
Hyl. What! can any thing be more fantaſtical, more repugnant to 


common ſenſe, or a more manifeſt piece of ſcepticiſin, than to believe 


there is no ſuch thing as matter ? 
Phil. Softly, good Hylas. What if it ſhould prove, that you, who 


hold there is, are by virtue of that opinion a greater Sceptic, and main- 
tain more paradoxes and repugnancies to common ſenſe, than I who be- 
leve no ſuch thing? 

Hyl. You may as foon perſuade me, the part is greater than the whole, 
as that, in order to avoid abſurdity and ſcepticiſm, 1 ſhould ever be 
obliged to give up my opinion in this point. 

Phil. Well then, are you content to admit that opinion for true, which 
upon examination ſhall appear moſt n to common ſenſe, and re- 
mote from ſcepticiſm? 

Hl. With all my heart. Since you are for raiſing aputes about the 
deine things in nature, 1 am content for once to hear What you 
have to ſay. 

Phil. Pray, Hylas, what do you mean by a ſeptic? 

Hl. I mean what alf men mean, one that doubts of every ching 

Phil. He then who entertains no doubt concerning ſome particular 
point, with regard to that point cannot be thought a ſceptic. 

yl. I agree. with you. 


Phi]. Whether doth doubting confiſt in embracing the affirmative or 


negative ſide of a queſtion? 


Hyl. In neither; for whoever underſtands Engl fb, cannot but know 


that doubting fignifics a ſuſpenee between both. 
Phil. He then that denieth any point, can no more be ſaid to doubt of 
it, than he who afirmeth. 1 it with the lame . of aſſurance. 


** True. 
bil. 
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Phil. And conſequently, for ſuch his denial is no more to be eſteemed 


a ſceptic than the other. 


Ml. I acknowledge it. | ee 

Phil. How cometh it to paſs then, Hylas, that you pronounce me a 
ſceptic, becauſe I deny what you affirm, to wit, the exiſtence of matter? 
Since, for ought you can tell, 1 am as peremptory in my denial, as you in 


your affirmation. 
Hyl. Hold, Philonous, 1 ha ve been a little out in my definition; but 


every falſe ſtep a man makes in diſcourſe is not to be inſiſted on. I ſaid 
indeed, that a ſceptic was one who doubted of every thing; but I ſhould 
have added, or who denies the reality and truth of things. 

Phil. What things? Do you mean the principles and theorems of lei- 
ences? but theſe you know are univerfal intellectual notions, and conſe- 
quently independent of matter : the denial therefore of this doth not im- 
ply the denying them. 8 

Hyl. I grant it. But are there no other things? What think you of 
diſtruſting the ſenſes, of denying the real exiſtence of ſenſible things, or 
pretending to know nothing of them. Is not this ſufficient to denominate 


a man a ſceptic? 
Phil. Shall we therefore examine which of us it is that denies the rea- 


lity of ſenſible things, or profeſſes the greateſt ignorance of them; i Ince, 


if I take you rightly, he is to be eſteemed the greateſt pere 
Hyl. That is what I deſire. 
| Phil. What mean you by ſenſible things? 
Hl. Thoſe things which are perceived by the ſenſes. Can you ima- 
gine that I mean any thing elſe? 
Phil. Pardon me, Hylas, if I am deſirous clearly to 8 your 
notions, ſince this may much ſhorten our inquiry. Suffer me then to 
aſk you this farther queſtion. Are thoſe things only perceived by the ſenſes 


which are perceived immediately? or may thoſe things properly be ſaid 
| — | | to 
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to be ſen/fible, which are perceived mediately, or not without the inter- 
vention of others? 

l. I do not ſufficiently underſtand 1 

Phil. In reading a book, what I immediately perceive are a letters, 
but mediately, or by means of theſe, are ſuggeſted to my mind the no- 
tions of God, virtue, truth, &c. Now, that the letters are truly ſenſi- 


ble things, or perceived by ſenſe, there is no doubt: but I would know 


whether you take the things ſuggeſted by them to be ſo too. 

Hyl. No certainly, it were abſurd to think God or virtue ſenſible things, 
though they may be ſignified and ſuggeſted to the mind by ſenſible 
marks, with which they have an arbitrary connexion. 

Phil. It ſeems then, that by ſenſible things you mean thoſe N which 
can be perceived immediately by ſenſe. 

yl. Right. | 


Phil. Doth it not follow from this, that though I ſee one part of the ſky 


red, and another blue, and that my reaſon doth thence evidently conclude 


there muſt be ſome cauſe of that diverſity of colours, yet that cauſe can- 


not be ſaid to be a — Sing. or porenived by the ſenſe of ſeeing ? 
Hyl. It doth. 


PL In like manner, though [ hear variety of ſounds, yet I cannot be 


ſaid to hear the cauſes of thoſe ſounds. 
Hy. You cannot. 
_ Phil. And when by my touch I perceive a thing to be hot and heavy, 


I cannot ſay with any truth or propriety, that 1 feel the cauſe of its heat 
or weight. 


Hyl. To prevent any more 8 of this kind, tell you once for 


all, that by ſenſible things I mean thoſe only which are perceived by ſenſe, 
and that in truth the ſenſes perceive nothing which they do not perceive 


immediately: for they make no inferences. The deducing therefore of 


cauſes or occcaſions from effects and 2 which alone are per- 
ceived by 1 intirely relates to reaſon. 


Phi 
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Phil. This point then is agreed between us, that ſenfble things are thoſe 
only which are immediately perceived by ſenſe. You will farther inform me, 
whether we immediately perceive by ſight any thing beſide light, and 


colours, and figures: or by hearing, any thing but ſounds : by the palate, 


any thing beſice taſtes; - by the ſmell, woe 000004” or mr the On more 
than tangible qualities. CROP | 


Hyl. We do not. 
Phil. It ſeems therefore, that if you OR "wy 89 ſenſible qualities, 


there remains nothing ſenſible. 


Hyl. I grant it. \ 
Phil. Senſible things therefore are nothin g elſe but 1 my babe — 


lities, or combinations of ſenſible qualities 
Hyl. Nothing elſe. 
Phil. Heat then is a ſenſible thing, 


Hy. Certainly. 
Phil. Doth the reality of ſenſible things conſiſt in \ baths este“ or. 


is it ſomething diſtinct from their being perceived, and that bears no rela- 


tion to the mind? 


Hl. To exiſt is one thing, Fn to * perceived is another. 

Phil. I ſpeak with regard to ſenſible things only: and of theſe I aſk, 
whether by their real exiſtence you mean a ſubſiſtence exterior to the 
mind, and diſtin from their being perceived! ? 

Hyl. I mean a real abſolute being, diſtin from, and without any eln 


tion to their being perceived. 
Phil. Heat therefore, if it be allowed a real being muſt exiſt without 


the mind. 


Hyl. It muſt. 
Phil. Tell me, Hylas, is this real exiſtence equally a to all de- 


grees of heat, which we perceive: or is there any reaſon why we ſhould 


attribute it to ſome, and deny it others? ang it there be, pray let me know 


that reaſon. | 
Bl. 


yl. Whatever degree of heat we perceive by ſenſe, we may be ſure 
the ſame exiſts in the object that occaſions it. 

Phil. What, the greateſt as well as the leaſt ? 

Hl. I tell you, the reaſon is plainly the ſame in reſpect of both: "TY 
are both perceived by ſenſe; nay, the greater degree of heat is more ſen- 
_ ſibly perceived; and cunfeFuontly, if there is any difference, we are more 
certain of its real exiſtence than we can be of the reality of a leſſer 
degree. | 
Phil. But is not the moſt vehement and intenſe degree of heat a very 
great pain? | 
Ahl. No one can deny. it. 

Phil. And is any unperceiving thing capable of pain or pleaſure ? 

Hyl. No certainly. 

Phil. Is your material ſubſtance a ſenſeleſs being, or a being endowed 
with ſenſe and perception! 

Hl. It is ſenſeleſs, without doubt. 

Phil. It cannot therefore be the ſubject of 8 5 

Hy]. By no means. 

Phil. Nor conſequently of the greateſt heat perceived by ſenſs, fin nce 
you acknowledge this to be n no > ſmall pain. 

Hl. I grant it. 

Phil. What ſhall we ys then of your external object; is it a ks 
ſubſtance, or no? 


Hyl. It is a material ſubſtance with the ſenſible qualities wok init ee, ee, 
Phil, How then can a great heat exiſt in it, ſince you own it cannot | 


in a material ſubſtance? I deſire you would clear this point. 


Hyl. Hold, Philonous, I fear I was out in yielding intenſe heat to bs, 2 . 
pain. It ſhould ſeem rather, that pain is ſomething diſtinct from beat, 


and the conſequence or effect of it, 
Phil. Upon putting your hand near the fire, do you perceive one fim- 
ple uniform ſenſation, or two diſtin ſenſations 2 


P El. 
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Hyl. But one ſimple ſenſation. | | & 
Phil, Is not the heat — perceived? 
= 7... , 4 . S Hl. It is. 
) | of e Lact Phil, And the pain? 
bl | Hyl. True. 


Phil. Seeing therefore they are both uni ately perceived at the ſame 
time, and the fire affects you only with one ſimple, or uncompounded- 
idea, it follows that this ſame ſimple idea is both the intenſe heat imme- 
diately perceived, and the pain; and conſequently, that the intenſe heat 
immediately perceived, is nothing diſtin from a particular ſort of pain. 

Hyl. It ſeems ſo. . 

Phil. Again, try in your thoughts, Hylas, if you can conceive a vehe- 
ment ſenſation to be without pain, c or pleaſure. 

Hyl. I cannot. 

Phil. Or can you frame to yourſelf an idea of fonſi ble pain or plea- 
ſure in general, abſtracted from every particular idea of heat, cold, taſtes, 
ſmells? &c. 

Ml. I do not find that I can. 

Phil. Doth it not therefore follow, that ſandble pain 1s nothing diſtinct 
from thoſe ſenſations or ideas, in an intenſe degree? 

Hl. It is undeniable; and to ſpeak the truth, I begin to fuſpea a very 
great heat cannot exiſt but! in a mind perceiving it. 

Phil. What! are you then in that 8 ſtate of ſuſpenſe, weed 
affirming and denying? 

Hl. I think I may be poſitive in the point. A very violent and 


C „ 
1 ; ne ton P es 0 2 heat cannot exiſt without the mind. 

* . . fue Phil. It hath not therefore, according to "wu, any real being. 
NORTE 

i K 3 —4 Pjbil. Is it therefore certain, n there is no bey in nature really hot? 
Ml. I have not denied there is any real heat in bodies. 1 only ſay, 


there is no ſuch thing as an intenſe real heat. 


Phil. 
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Phil. But did you not ſay before, that all degrees of heat were equally 
real: or if there was any difference, that the greater were more undoubt- 
edly real than the leſſer? 


Hyl. True: but it was, becauſe I did not then conſider the ground 


there is for diſtinguiſhing between them, which I now plainly ſee. And 


it is this: becauſe intenſe heat is nothing elſe but a particular kind of 6 


painful ſenſation; and pain cannot exiſt but in a perceiving being; it 
follows that no intenſe heat can really exiſt in an unperceiving Libel 
ſubſtance. But this is no reaſon why we ſhould deny heat in an inferior 
degree to exiſt in ſuch a ſubſtance. 

Phil. But how ſhall we be able to diſcern thoſe degrees of heat which 
_ exiſt only in the mind, from thoſe which exiſt without it? | 

Hyl. That is no difficult matter. You know, the leaſt pain cannot 
exiſt unperceived; whatever therefore degree of heat is a pain, exiſts 
only in the mind. But as for all other degrees of heat, nothing obliges 
us to think the ſame of them. 

Phil. I think you granted before, that no unperceiving being was ca- 
pable of pleaſure, any more than of pain. 

Hl. I did. 

Phil. And is not warmth, or a more gentle degree of heat than what 
cauſes uneaſineſs, a pleaſure ? 


Hyl. What then? 


Phil. Conſequently it cannot exiſt without the mind in any unperceiv- Hf eh 118 


ing ſubſtance, or body. 


Hyl. So it ſeems. | „ 
P) il. Since therefore, as well thoſe degrees of heat that are not pain- 


ful, as thoſe that are, can exiſt only in a thinking ſubſtance; may we not 
conclude that external bodies are abſolutely incapable of ny degree of 
heat whatſoever? 

Hyl. On ſecond thoughts, I do not think it ſo evident that warmth 1s 


a pleaſure, as that a great degree of heat 1s a pain. 
P 2 Phil 
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_ Phil. 1 do not pretend that warmth is as great a pleaſure as heat is a 
pain. But if you grant it to be even a ſmall pleaſure, it ſerves to _ 
good my concluſion. 

Il. I could rather call it an inaolence. It Gs to be nothing; more 
than a privation of both pain and pleaſure. And that ſuch a quality or 
ſtate as this may agree to an — ſubſtance, I hope you will not 
deny. . | 

Phil. If you are reſolved to maintain that warmth, or a gentle degree 
of heat, is no pleaſure, I know not how to convince you otherwiſe, than 
by appealing to your own ſenſe. But what think you of cold? 
Hyl. The ſame that I do of heat. An intenſe degree of cold is a pain; 
for to feel a very great cold, is to perceive a great uneaſineſs: it cannot 
therefore exiſt without the mind; but a leſſer degree of cold may, as well 
as a leſſer degree of heat. | 
| Phil. Thoſe bodies therefore, upon whoſe application to our own, 
we percelve a moderate degree of heat, muſt be concluded to have a 
maoderate degree of heat or warmth in them: and thoſe, upon whoſe 
application we feel a like degree of cold, muſt be thought to have cold 


in them. 


. Hyl. They muſt. | 
| Phil. Can any doctrine be true that neceſſarily leads a man into an 


Eee — | 
A. Hi. Without doubt it cannot. 


3 Phil. Is it not an abſurdity to think that the ſame — 7 ſhould be at 
the ſame time both cold and warm? He ee of A la, ey 
3 J. It j F * e e F- 2 4 4 13 — 8005 pg * af 5 
** 81 Py 2 Luer. VF W Fil e fret 0:30 VO A Ae 2 Ae 


Phi]. Suppoſe now one of your hands hot, and the other cold, and 
that. they are both at once put into the ſame veſſel of water, in an inter- 
termediate ſtate; will not the water ſeem cold to one hand, and warm to 


the other? 
Hyl. It will. 
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Phil. Ought we not therefore by your principles to conclude, it is really 
both cold and warm at the ſame time, that 1s, according to your own con- 
ceſſion, to believe an abſurdity ? 

Hyl. I confeſs it ſeems ſo. 

Phil. Conſequently, the principles themſelves are falſe, fin nce you have 
granted that no true principle leads to an abſurdity. 

Hyl. But after all, can any thing be more abſurd than to ſay, ! 7s 


no heat in the fire? 


Phil. To make the point fill clearer ; tell me, whether in two caſes 
exactly alike, we ought not to make the ſame Judgment ? ? 

Hyl. We ought. 

Phil. When a pin pricks your finger, doth it not rend and divide the 
fibres of your fleſh? 1 

Hyl. It doth. 

Phil. And when a coal ln your aer doth it any more? 

Hl. It doth not. 

Phil. Since therefore you neither judge the ſenſation itfelf occaſioned 
by the pin, nor any thing like it to be in the pin; you ſhould not, con- 
formably to what you have now granted, judge the ſenſation cccaſioned 
by the fire, or any thing like it, to be in the fire. 

Hyl. Well, fince it muſt be fo, I am content to yield this point, and 
acknowledge, that heat and cold are only ſenſations exiſting in our minds: 
but there ſtill remain qualities enough to ſecurc the reality of external 
things. 

Phil. But what will you fay, Hylas, if it ſhall appear that the caſe is 
the fame with regard to all other ſenfible qualities, and that they can no 
more be ſuppoſed to exiſt without the mind, than heat and cold? 

Hyl. Then indeed you will have done ſomething to the purpoſe ; but 
that is what I deſpair of ſeeing proved. 

Phil. Let us examine them in order. What think you of taſtes, do 
they exiſt without the mind, or no? ; 

Hy. 


. 
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Hyl. Can any man in his ſenſes doubt whether — is ſweet, or worm- 
wood bitter ? ESTHER 

Phil. Inform me, Hylas. Is a ſweet taſte a particular kind of pleaſure 
or pleaſant ſenſation, or is it not? 

Hl. It is. 

Phil. And is not bitterneſs ſive kind of uncaſineſs o or pain ? 

yl. I grant it. 

Phil. If therefore ſugar and wormwood are | unthinking corporeal fab 
ſtances exiſting without the mind, how can ſweetneſs and bitterneſs, that 
is, pleaſure and pain, agree to them? | 

Hyl. Hold, Ph:lonous, I now ſee what it was deluded me all this time. 
You aſked whether heat and cold, ſweetneſs and bitterneſs, were not 
particular ſorts of pleaſure and pain; to which I anſwered ſimply, that 
they were. Whereas I ſhould have thus diſtinguiſhed: thoſe qualities, 
as perceived by us, are pleaſures or pains, but not as exiſting in the ex- 
ternal objects. We muſt not therefore conclude abſolutely, that there 
is no heat in the fire, or ſweetneſs in the ſugar, but only that heat or 
ſweetneſs, as perceived * us, are not in the fire or ſugar. What ſay 
you to this? 

Phil. I ſay it is nothing to the purpoſe. Our diſcourſe proceeded alto- 


gether concerning ſenſible things, which you defined to be the things 


we immediately perceive by our ſenſes. Whatever other qualities therefore 
you ſpeak of, as diſtin from theſe, I know nothing of them, neither 
do they at all belong to the point in diſpute. You may indeed pretend 
to have diſcovered certain qualities which you do not perceive, and aſſert 
thoſe inſenſible qualities exiſt in fire and ſugar. But what uſe can be 
made of this to your preſent purpoſe, I am at a loſs to conceive. Tell 
me then once more, do you acknowledge that heat and cold, ſweetneſs 
and bitterneſs, (meaning thoſe e which are perceived by the ſenſes) 
do not exiſt without the mind? 


_ Ab 
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Hyl. ] ſee it is to no purpoſe to hold out, ſo I give up the cauſe as to 


thoſe mentioned qualities. Though [ — it * odly, to lay that 


ſugar 1s not ſweet. 


Phil. But for your farther ſatisfation, t take this along with you : that 


which at other times ſeems ſweet, ſhall to a diſtempered palate appear 
bitter. And nothing can be plainer, than that divers perſons perceive 


different taſtes in the ſame food, ſince that which one man delights in, 


another abhors. And how could this be, if the taſte was ſomething really 
inherent in the food ? 

Hyl. I acknowledge I know not how. 

Phil. In the next place, odours are to bs confiderad: And with re- 
gard to theſe, I would fain know, whether what hath been ſaid of taſtes 
doth not exactly agree to them ? Are they not ſo MADE pleaſing or diſ- 
pleaſing ſenſations ? 

Fl. They are. 


Phil. Can you then conceiye it polſible that they ſhould exiſt in an 


unperceiving thing? 
Hyl. ] cannot. 


Phil. Or can you imagine, that filth and is affect thoſe . ani- 


mals that feed on them out of choice, with the ſame ſmells which we 
perceive in them? 
Hl. By no means. 


Phil. May we not therefore conclude of ſmells, - as of the 3 fore- 


mentioned qualities, that they cannot exiſt in any but a perceiving ſub- 
ſtance or mind ? | 

yl. 1 think fo. | 

Phil. Then as to ſounds, what muſt we think of them: are they ac- 
cidents really inherent in external bodies, or not ? 

Hyl. That they inhere not in the ſonorous bodies, is plain from hence; 
| becauſe a bell ſtruck in the exhauſted receiver of an air-pump, FR 
forth no ſound. The air therefore muſt be thought the ſubject of ſound. 

Pbil. 
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£hil. What reaſon is there for that, Hylas ? 

Hy]. Becauſe when any motion is raiſed in the air, we perceive a ſound 
greater or leſſer, in proportion to the air's motion ; but without ſome 
motion in the air, we never hear any ſound at all. 


Phil. And granting that we never hear a ſound but when ſome mo- 


tion is produced in the air, yet I do not ſee how you can infer from 
thence, that the ſound itſelf is in the air. 
Hl It is this very motion in the external air, that ki in the 


mind the ſenſation of ſound, For, ſtriking on the drum. of the ear, it 


cauſeth a vibration, which by the auditory nerves being communicated 
to the brain, the ſoul is thereupon. affected with the ſenſation called 2988 
Phil. What! is ſound then a ſenſation? 


mind. 
Phil. Andcan any ſenſation exiſt without the mind? 
Hyl. No certainly. „ 1 1 


Phil. How then can ſound, being a ſenſation, exiſt in the air, if by 


the air you mean a ſenſeleſs ſubſtance exiſting without the mind? 
Hyl. You muſt diſtinguiſh, Philonous, between ſound as it is perceived 
by us, and as it is in itſelf; or (which is the ſame thing) between the 


found we immediately perceive, and that which exiſts without us. The 


former indeed is a particular kind of ſenſation, but the latter 1s merely 
a vibrative or undulatory motion in the air. 


Fhil. I thought I had already obviated that diſtinction by the anſwer 


I gave when you were applying it in a like caſe before. But to ſay no 
more of that ; are 790 5 ſure then that ſound 1 1s really rothing but motion? 
Hyl. I am. 5 
Phil. Whatever therefore agrees to real ſound, my with wut be 
attributed to motion. 


1 It 5 
Phil. 


Hl. I tell you, as perceived by us, it is a particular ſenſation i in the 


1 


"= 
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Phil. It is then good ſenſe to ſpeak of motion, as of a thing that 1s loud, 
feet, acute, or grave. | 

Hyl. I ſee you are reſolved not to underſtand me. Is it not evident, 
thoſe accidents or modes belong only to ſenſible ſound, or ſound in the 
common acceptation of the word, but not to ſound in the real and phi- 
loſophic ſenſe, which, as I juſt now told you, is nothing but a certain 


motion of the air? 
Phil. It ſeems then there are two ſorts of Gi, the one vulgar, or 


that which is heard, the other U and real. 

Hyl. Even fo. 

Phil. And the latter conſiſts in motion. 

Hl. I told you fo before. 

Phil. Tell me, Hylas, to which of the ſenſes think you, the idea of 
motion belongs: to the hearing ? 

Hyl. No certainly, but to the ſight and touch. 

Phil. It ſhould follow then, that according to you, real ſounds may 
poſſibly be ſeen or felt, but never heard. 

Hyl. Look you, Philonous, you may if you pleaſe make a jeſt of my 
opinion, but that will not alter the truth of things. I own indeed, the 
inferences you draw me into, ſound ſomething odly ; but common lan- 
guage, you know, is framed by, and for the uſe of the vulgar : we muſt 
not therefore wonder, if exprefiions adapted to exact philoſophic notions, 
ſeem uncouth and ont of the way. | 

Phil. Is it come to that? J aſſure you, I imagine myſelf to have = 
gained no ſmall point, ſince you make ſo light of departing from com- : 
mon phraſes and opinions; it being a main part of our inquiry, to exa- 
mine whoſe: notions are wideſt of the common road, and moſt repugnant 
to the general ſenſe of the world. But can you think it no more than a 
philoſophical paradox,” to ſay that real ſounds are never heard, and that 
the idea of them is obtained by ſome other ſenſe. And is there nothing 
in this contrary to nature and the truth of things? 3 

— Hl. 
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Hyl. To deal ingenuouſly, I do not like it. And after the conceſſions 
already made, I had as well grant that ſounds too have no real being 


without the mind. 
Phil. And I hope you will make no difficulty to acknowledge the ſame 


of colours. 

Hyl. Pardon me: the caſe of colours is very different. Can any thing 
be plainer, than that we ſee them on the objects ? | 
Phil. The objects you ſpeak of are, I ſuppoſe, corporeal ſubſtances 


exiſting without the mind, 
Hyl. They are. 
Phil. And have true and real colours inhering in them ? 
Hyl. Each viſible obje& hath that colour which we ſee in it. 
Phil. How! is there any thing viſible but what we perceive by ſi icht. 


Hyl. There is not. 
Phil. And do we perceive any thing by "YA which we do not per- 


ceive immediately? 


Hy]. How often muſt I be obliged to _ " ſame * I tell you, 


we do not. 
Phil. Have patience, good Hylas; and tell me once more, ahh 


there is any thing immediately perceived by the ſenſes, except ſenſible 
qualities. I know you afferted there was not: but I would now be in- 
formed, whether you till perſiſt in the ſame opinion. 


Hyl. I do, 
_ Phil. Pray, is your corporeal ſubſtance either a ſenſible quality, or 


made up of ſenſible qualities ? 

Hyl. What a queſtion that ts! who ever thought it 1 

Phil. My reaſon for afking was, becauſe in ſaying, each viſible object 
hath that colour which wwe fee i in it, you make viſible objects to be cor- 
poreal ſubſtances; which implies cither that corporeal ſubſtances are ſen- 
ſible qualities, or elſe that there is ſomething beſide ſenſible qualities per- 


ceived by light: but as this point was formerly agreed between us, and 
is 
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is ſtill maintained by you, it is a clear conſequence, that your corporeal 
ſubſtance is nothing diſtin& from ſenſible qualities. 

Hy]. You may draw as many abſurd conſequences as you pleaſe, and 
endeavour to perplex the plaineſt things; but you ſhall never perſuade 
me out of my ſenſes. I dearly underſtand my own meaning. 

Phil. I wiſh you would make me underſtand it too. But ſince you 
are unwilling to have your notion of corporeal ſubſtance examined, [ 
ſhall urge that point no farther. Only be pleaſed to let me know, whe- 
ther the ſame colours which we ſee, exiſt in external bodies, or ſome other. 


Hyl. The very ſame. 
Phil. What! are then the beautiful red and oiteple » we ſee on yonder 


clouds, really in them? Or do you imagine they have in themſelves any 


other form, than that of a dark miſt or vapour ? | 
Hyl. 1 muſt own, Philonous, thoſe colours are not really in the clouds 


as they ſeem to be at this diſtance. They are only apparent colours. 
Phil. Apparent call you them? how ſhall we diſtinguiſh theſe apparent 
colours from real ? 

Hyl. Very eaſily. Thoſe are to be thought apparent, which appear- 
ing only at a diſtance, vaniſh upon a nearer approach. 

Phil. And thoſe I ſuppoſe are to be thought real, which are diſcover- 
ed by the moſt near and exact ſurvey. 

Hyl. Right. 

Phil. Is the neareſt and exacteſt ſurvey made N the help of a micro- 
ſcope, or by the naked eye? 

Hyl. By a microſcope, doubtleſs. 
Phil. But a microſcope often diſcovers colours in an object different 
from thoſe perceived by the unaſſiſted ſight. And in caſe we had mi- 
 croſcopes magnifying to any aſſigned degree; it is certain, that no object 
whatſoever viewed through them, would appear in the ſame colour which 


it exhibits to the naked eye. ——_ 
7 Ey. 
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Hyl. And what will you conclude from all this? You cannot argue 
that there are really and naturally no colours on objects: becauſe by ar- 
tificial managements they may be altered, or 'made to vaniſh. 

Ph]. I think it may evidently be concluded from your own conceſſi- 
ons, that all the colours we fee with our naked eyes, are only apparent 
as thoſe on the clouds, ſince they vaniſh upon a more cloſe and accurate 
inſpection, which is afforded us by a microſcope. Then as to what you | 


ſay by way of prevention: I aſk you, whether the real and natural ſtate 
of an object is better diſcovered by a very _ and piercing ſight, or 
by one which is leſs ſharp? 


Hyl. By the former without doubt. 
_ Phil. Is it not plain from dioptrics, that microſcopes make the ſight 


more penetrating, and repreſent objects as they would appear to the eye, 
in caſe it were naturally endowed with a moſt exquiſite ſharpneſs} ? 


Hyl. It is. 
Phi]. Conſequently the microſcopical ceproſectation is to be thought 
that which beſt ſets forth the real nature of the thing, or what it is in it- 


ſel, The colours therefore by it perceived, are more genuine and real, 
than thoſe perceived otherwiſe. 


Hy. ] confeſs there is ſomething in what you PAY 
Phil. Beſides, it is not only poſſible but manifeſt,” that there aQually 
are animals, whoſe eyes are by nature framed to perceive thoſe things, 


which by reaſon of their minuteneſs eſcape our ſight. What think you 


of thoſe inconeeivably ſmall animals perceived by glaſſes? muſt we ſup- 
poſe they are all ſtark blind? Or, in caſe they ſee, can it be imagined 


their fight hath not the ſame uſe in preſerving their bodies from injuries, 
which appears in that of all other animals? And if it hath, is it not evi- 
dent, they muſt ſee particles leſs than their own bodies, which will pre- 
ſent them with a far different view in each object, from that which 


ſtrikes our ſenſes? Even our own eyes do not always repreſent objects to 


us after the ſame manner. In the jaundice, every one knows that all 


things 


* 
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things ſeem yellow. Is it not therefore highly probable, thoſe animals in 
whoſe eyes we diſcern a very different texture from that of ours, and 


whoſe bodies abound with different humours, do not ſee the ſame co- 

lours in every object that we do? From all which, ſhould it not ſeem to 
follow, that all colours are. equally apparent, and that none of thoſe 
which we perceive are really inherent in any outward object? 


Hyl. It ſhould. 
Phil. The point will be paſt all doubt, if you conſider, that in caſe 


colours were real properties or affections inherent in external bodies, they 


could admit of no alteration, without ſome change wrought in the very 
bodies themſelves : but is it not evident from what hath been ſaid, that 


upon the uſe of microſcopes, upon a change happening in the humours 


of the eye, or a variation of diſtance, without any manner of real altera- 
tion in the thing itſelf, the colours of any object are either changed, or 
totally diſappear ? Nay all other circumſtances remaining the ſame, change 
but the ſituation of ſome objects, and they ſhall preſent different colours 
to the eye. The ſame thing happens upon viewing an object in various 


degrees of light. And what is more known, than that the ſame bodies 


appear differently coloured by candle-light, from what they do in the 
open day ? Add to theſe the experiment of a priſm, which ſeparating the 


heterogeneous rays of light, alters the colour of any object; and will 


cauſe the whiteſt to appear of a deep blue or red to the naked eye. And 


"mw tell me, whether you are ſtill of opinion, that every body hath its 


true real colour inhering in it; and if you think it hath, I would fain 
know farther from you, what certain diſtance and poſition of the object, 
what peculiar texture and formation of the eye, what degree or kind of 


light is neceſſary for aſcertaining that true colour, and diſtinguiſhing it 


from apparent ones. 
Hl. I own myſelf intirely ſatisfied, that 1 are all equally apparent; 
and that there is no ſuch thing as colour really inhering in external bodies, 


but that it is altogether in the light. And what confirms me in this 
opinion 
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opinion is, that in proportion to the light, colours are ſtill more or leſs 
vivid; and if there be no light, then are there no colours perceived. 
Beſides, allowing there are colours on external objects, yet how is it poſ- 
fible for us to perceive them? For no external body affects the mind, 
unleſs it act firſt on our organs of ſenſe. But the only action of bodies 
is motion; and motion cannot be communicated otherwiſe than by im- 
pulſe. A diſtant object therefore cannot act on the eye, nor conſe- 
quently make itſelf or its properties perceivable to the ſoul. Whence it 
plainly follows, that it is immediately ſome contiguous ſubſtance, which 
operating on the eye occaſions a preception of colours : and ſuch is light. 
Phil. How ! is light then a ſubſtance ? 
Hyl. J tell you, Philonous, external light 1s actking but a thin fluid 
ſubſtance, whoſe minute particles being agitated with a briſk motion, 
and in various manners reflected from the different ſurfaces of outward 
objects to the eyes, communicate different motions to the optick nerves; | : 
which being propagated to the brain, cauſe therein various impreſſions : 
and theſe are attended with the ſenſations of red, blue, yellow, Sc. 4 
Phil. It ſeems then, the light doth no more than ſhake the optick 
—_ 
Ahl. Nothing elſe. 
Phil. And conſequent to each particular motion of the nerves the 
mind is affected with a ſenſation, which is ſome particular colour. 
Hyl. Right. 
Pbil. And theſe ſenſations have no exiſtence without the mind. 
Hl. They have not. 
Phil. How then do you affirm that colours are in the light, ſince by 
tight you underſtand a corporeal ſubſtance external to the mind? | 
Hyl. Light and colours, as immediately perceived by us, I grant can- 
not exiſt without the mind. But in themſelves they are only the mo- 
tions and configurations of certain inſenſible particles of matter. 


4 5. 
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Phil. Colours then in the vulgar ſenſe, or taken for the immediate ob- 
jects of ſight, cannot agree to any but a perceiving ſubſtance. 


Hyl. That is what I ſay. 
Phil. Well then, ſince you give up the point as to thoſe ſenſible qua- 


lities, which are alone thought colours by all mankind beſide, you may 


hold what you pleaſe with regard to thoſe inviſible ones of the philoſo- 
phers. It is not my buſineſs to diſpute about them ; only I would adviſe 
you to bethink yourſelf, whether conſidering the inquiry we are upon, 


it be prudent for you to affirm, the red and blue which we ſee are not real 


colours, but certain unknown motions and figures which no man ever did or 
can ſee, are truly ſo. Are not theſe ſhocking notions, and are not they 
ſubject to as many ridiculous inferences, as thoſe you were obliged to 
renounce before in the caſe of ſounds ? 

Hl. 1 frankly own, Philonous, that it is in vain to ſtand out any longer. 
Colours, ſounds, taſtes, in a word, all thoſe termed ſecondary qualities, 
have certainly no exiſtence without the mind, But by this acknowledg- 
ment I muſt not be ſuppoſed to derogate any thing from the reality of 
matter or external objects, ſeeing it is no more than ſeveral philoſophers 
maintain, who nevertheleſs are the fartheſt imaginable from -denying 
matter, For the clearer underſtanding of this, you muſt know ſenſible 
qualities are by philoſophers divided into primary and ſecondary. The 
former are extenſion, figure, ſolidity, Igravity, motion, and reſt. And 
theſe they hold exiſt really in bodies. The latter are thoſe above enu- 
merated; or briefly, all ſenſible qualities beſide the primary, which they 
aſſert are only ſo many ſenſations or ideas exiſting no where but in the 
mind. But all this, I doubt not, you are already appriſed of. For my 
part, I have been a long time ſenſible there was ſuch an opinion current, 
among philoſophers, but was never thoroughly convinced of its truth 
till now. | 

Phil. You are ſtill then of opinion, that extenſion and figures are in- 


herent in external unthinking ſubſtances, 


Hh. 
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Hyl. J am. 
Phil. But what if the ſame argumente which are brought againſt ſe- 


condary qualities, will hold proof againſt thee alſo ? 
Hyl. Why then I ſhall be _— to think, they too exiſt only in the 


mind, 
Phil. Is it your opinion, the very figure and extenſion which you per- 
ceive by ſenſe, exiſt in the outward object or material ſubſtance ? | 


Ml. It is. | 
Phil. Have all other animals as good grounds to think the ſame of the 


figure and extenſion which they ſee and feel? 
Hy. Without doubt, if they have any thought at all. 
Phil. Anſwer me, Hylas. Think you the ſenſes were beſtowed upon 
all animals for their preſervation and well-being in life? or were they 


given to men alone for this end? 
Hyl. I make no queſtion but my have the ſame uſe in all other 


animals, 
Phil. If fo, is it not neceſſary they ſhould be enabled by them to 
perceive their own limbs, and thoſe bodies which : are capable of harm- 


ing them ? 


Hyl. Certainly. 
Phil. A mite therefore muſt be ſuppoſed to ſee his own foot, and 


things equal or even leſs than it, as bodies of ſome conſiderable dimen- 
ſion; though at the ſame time they appear to you ſcarce diſcernible, or 


at beſt as ſo many viſible points. 


Hl. I cannot deny it. 
Phil. And to creatures leſs than the mite they will ſcem yet wur. 


Hyl. They will. 
Phil. Inſomuch that what you can hardly diſcern, will to another ex- 


tremely minute animal appear as ſome huge mountain. 


Hyl. All this I grant. 
Phil. 
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Phil. Can one and the ſame ty be at the ſame time in itſelf of dif- 


ferent dimenſions? 
Hl. That were abſurd to imagine. 
Phil. But from what you have laid down it follows, that both the ex- 


tens on by you perceived, and that perceived by the mite itſelf, as like- 
wiſe all thoſe perceived by leſſer animals, are each of them the true ex- 
tenſion of the mite's foot, that is to ſay, by your own 3 * 
are led into an abſurdity. 

| Hyl. There ſeems to be ſome difficulty i in the point. 

b _ Again, have you not acknowledged that no real inherent pro- 
i perty of any object can be changed, without ſome change in the thing 
itſelf ? 

Hyl. I have. 

_ Phil. But as we approach to or r recede from an object, the dee ex- 
tenſion varies, being at one diſtauce ten or an hundred times greater than 
at another. Doth it not therefore follow from hence likewiſe, that it is 
not really inherent in the object? 

Hl. 1 own I am at a loſs what to think. 

_ Phil. Your judgment will ſoon be determined, if you will venture to 
think as freely concerning this quality, as you have done concerning the 
reſt, Was it not admitted as a good argument, that neither heat nor 


cold was in the water, becauſe it ſeemed warm to one hand, and cold to 
the other? 


Hul. It was. 

Phil. Is it not the very ſame reaſoning to conclude, there is no exten- 

ſion or figure in an object, becauſe to one eye it ſhall ſeem little, ſmooth, 

and round, when at the ſame time it appears to the other, Neat, une- 

ven, and angular ? 

Hyl. The very ſame. But doth this latter fact ever happen? 

Phil. You may at any time make the experiment, by looking with one 

eye bare, and with the other through a microſcope. 
5 = R _ Al... 
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Hy]. IJ know not how to maintain it, and yet I am loth to give up 

extension, I ſee fo many odd * following upon ſuch a con- 

ceſſion. | | 


Dil Odd, fay you? Aſter the conceſſions already n 1 hgh you 
will ſtick at nothing for-its oddneſs. But on the other hand ſhould it 
not ſeem very odd, if the general reaſoning which includes all other ſen- 


ſible qualities did not alſo include extenſion? If it be allowed that no 


idea nor any thing like an idea can exiſt in an unperceiving ſubſtance, 


then ſurely it follows, that no figure or mode of extenſion, which we 


can either perceive or imagine, or have any idea of, can be really inhe- 


rent in matter; not to mention the peculiar difficulty there muſt be, in 


conceiving a material ſubſtance, prior to and diſtin from extenſion, to 
be the ſubſtratum of extenſion. Be the ſenſible quality what it will, 
figure, or ſound, or colour; it ſeems alike — it fhould — in 
that which doth not perceive it. 


Hl. I give up the point for the preſent, referying * a right to re- 


tract my opinion, in caſe I ſhall hereafter diſcover any 18 ſtep in my 
progreſs to it. 


Phil. That is a right you canot be denied. Figures ien be- 


ing diſpatched, we proceed next to motion. Can a real motion in any 
external body be at the ſame time both vety ſwift and very _ 

Hyl. It cannot. 

Phil. Is not the motion of a body ſwift 1 in a a reciprocal proportion to 
the time it takes up in deſcribing any given ſpace? 'Thus a body that de- 
ſcribes a mile in an hour, moves three times faſter than it would in caſe 
it defcribed only a mile in three hours, 

Hyl. 1 agree with you. 

Phil. And is not time meaſured by the ſucceſſion of ideas in our 
minds 

Hl. It is. 

. il. 


. 
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Phil. And is it not poſſible ideas ſhould ſucceed one another twice as 
faſt in your mind, as they do 1 in mine, or in that of ſome ſpirit of ano- 
ther kind. . 
Hyl. T own it. - | 
Phil. Conſequently the ſame body may to ee ſeem to perform 
its motion over any ſpace in half the time that it doth to you. And the 
ſame reaſoning will hold as to any other propertion: that is to ſay, ac- 
cording to your principles (ſince the motions perceived are both really in 
the object) it is poſſible one and the fame body ſhall be really moved the 
{ame way at once, both very ſwift and very ſlow. How is this conſiſtent 
Either with common ſenſe, or with what you Hg now — 
Hyl. I have nothing to ſay to it. 
Phil, Then as for ſo/idity; either you do not mean any ſenſible quality 
by that word, and ſo it is beſide our inquiry: or if you do, it muſt be 
either hardneſs or reſiſtance. But both the one and the other are plainly 
relative to our ſenſes: it being evident, that what ſeems hard to one 
animal, may appear ſoft to another, who hath greater force and firmneſs 
of limbs. Nor is it leſs plain, that the reſiſtance I feel is not in the body. 
Hyl. 1 own the very ſenſation of reſiſtance, which is all you immedi- 
ately perceive, is not in the bady, but the cauſe of that ſenſation is. 
_ Phil. But the cauſes of our ſenſations are not things immediately 
perceived, and therefore not ſenſible. 'This point I thought had been 
already determined. | 
Hyl. 1 own it was; but you will pardon me if I feem a . little embar- 
raſſed: I know not how to quit my old notions. | 
Phil. To help you out, do but conſider, that if extenſion be once ac- 
knowledged to have no exiſtence without the mind, the ſame muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be granted of motion, ſolidity, and gravity, ſince they all evi- 
dently ſuppoſe extenſion. It is therefore ſuperfluous to inquire particu- 
larly concerning each of them. In denying extenſion, you have denied 
them all to haye any real exiſtence. ie 
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Eyl. J wonder, Philonous, if what you ſay be true, why thoſe philoſo- 
phers who deny the ſecondary qualities any real exiſtence, ſhould yet at- 
tribute it to the primary. If there 1s no difference between them, how 
can this be accounted for ? | 8 | 

Phil. It is not my buſineſs to account for every opinion of the philo- 
ſophers. But among other reaſons which may be aſſigned for this, 
ſeems probable, that pleaſure and pain being rather annexed to the former 
than the latter, may be one. Heat and cold, taſtes and ſmells, have ſome- 
thing more vividly pleaſing or diſagreeable than the ideas of extenſion, 
figure, and motion, affect us with. And it being too viſibly abſurd to 
hold, that pain or pleaſure can be in an unperceiving ſubſtance, men are 
more eaſily weaned from believing the external exiſtence of the ſeconda- 
ry, than the primary qualities. You will be ſatisfied there is ſomething 
in this, if you recolle& the difference you made between an intenſe and 
more moderate degree of heat, allowing the one a real exiſtence, while 
you denied it to the other. But after all, there is no rational ground for 
that diſtinction; for ſurely an indifferent ſenſation is as truly 4 ſenſation, 
as one more pleaſing or painful; and conſequently ſhould not any more 


than they be ſuppoſed to exift in an unthinking ſubjeR, 


Hyl. It is juſt come into my head, Ph:/onozs, that I have ſomewhere 
heard of a diſtinction between abſolute and ſenſible extenfion. Now 
though it be acknowledged that great and ſmall, conſiſting merely in the 
relation which other extended beings have to the parts of our own bo- 


dies, do not really inhere in the ſubſtances themſelves; yet nothing 


obliges us to hold the ſame with regard to abſolute cents, which is 
ſomething abſtracted from great and ſmall, from this or that particular 
magnitude or figure. So likewiſe as to motion, ſwift and /ow are alto- 
gether relative to the ſucceſſion of ideas in our own minds. But it 


doth not follow, becauſe thoſe modifications of motion exiſt not with- 


out the mind, that therefore abſolute motion abſtracted from them 


doth not. 
Phil. 
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Phil. Pray what is it that diſtinguiſhes one motion, or one part of ex- 
tenſion from another? Is it not ſomething ſenſible, as ſome degree of 
ſwiftneſs or ſlowneſs, ſome certain — or figure 5 to each? 

Hl. I think ſo. 

Phil. Theſe qualities therefore ſtripped of all ſenſible properties, are 
without all ſpecific and numerical differences, as the ſchools call them. 

u. They are. 

Phil. That is to ſay, they are extenſion in general, and motion in n ge- 


neral. 

yl. Let it be ſo. 

Phil. But it is an univerſally received maxim, that Euery thing which 
exiſts, is particular. How then can motion in general, or extenſion in 
general exiſt in any corporeal ſubſtance? 

Hl. 1 will take time to ſolve your difficulty. 

Phil. But I think the point may be ſpeedily decided. Without doubt 
you can tell, whether you are able to frame this or that idea, Now I 
am content to put our diſpute on this iſſue. If you can frame in your 
thoughts a diſtin abſtract idea of motion or extenſion, diveſted of all 

thoſe ſenſible modes, as ſwift and ſlow, great and ſmall, round and 
ſquare, and the like, which are acknowledged to exiſt only in the mind, 
I will then yield the point you contend for, But if you cannot, it will 
be unreaſonable on your ſide to inſiſt any * upon what you have no 
notion of. 
Hl. To confeſs ingenuouſly, 1 cannot. 

Phil. Can you even ſeparate the ideas of extenſion and motion, from 
the ideas of all thoſe qualities WIA they who make the diſtinction, 
term ſecondary. 

Hy]. What! is it not an eaſy matter, to conſider extenſion and mo- 
tion by themſelves, abſtracted from all other ſenſible qualities ? Pray 
how do the mathematicians treat of them? 

Phil 
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Phil. I acknowledge, Hylas, it is not difficult to form general propoſi- 
tions and reaſonings about thoſe qualities, without mentioning any other; 
and in this ſenſe to conſider or treat of them abſtractedly. But how 
doth it follow that becauſe I can pronounce the word motion by itſelf, I 
can form the idea of it in my mind excluſive of body! ? Or becauſe theo- 


rems may be made of extenſion and figures, without any mention of 
great or ſmall, or any other ſenſible mode or quality ; that therefore it is 
poſſible ſuch an abſtract idea of extenſion, without any particular ſize or 
figure, or ſenſible quality, ſhould be diſtinctly formed, and apprehended 


by the mind? Mathematicians treat of quantity, without regarding what 


other ſenſible qualities it is attended with, as being altogether indifferent 


to their demonſtrations. But when laying aſide the words, they con- 
template the bare ideas, I believe you will find, they are not the pure 


abſtracted ideas of extenſion. 


yl. But what ſay you to pure intelless ? May not abſtracted ideas be 
framed by that faculty ? 


Phil, Since I cannot frame abſtract ideas at all, it is plain, I cannot 


frame them by the help of pure intelle#, whatſoever faculty you under- 


ſtand by thoſe words. Beſides, not to inquire into the nature of pure 
intellect and its ſpiritual objects, as virtue, reaſon, God, or the like; thus 
much ſeems manifeſt, that ſenſible things are only to be perceived by 
ſenſe, or repreſented by the imagination. Figures therefore and exten- 
ſion being originally perceived by ſenſe, do not belong to pure intellect: 
But for your farther ſatisfaction, try if you can frame the idea of any 
figure, abſtracted from all particularities of fize, or even from other 1 


| ſible qualities, 


Hy]. Let me think a 1 do not find that I can. 

Phil. And can you think it poſſible, that ſhould really exiſt in nature, 
which implies a repugnancy in its conception? 

Hyl, By no means: $52.5 
| Phil. 


* 
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Phil. Since therefore it is impoſſible even for the mind to diſunite the 
ideas of extenſion and motion from all other ſenſible qualities, doth it not 
follow, that where the one exiſt, there neceſſarily the other exiſt likewiſe ? 

Hl. It ſhould ſeem fo. 

Phil. Conſequently the very ſame arguments which you admitted, as 
concluſive againſt the ſecondary qualities, are without any farther appli- 
cation of force againſt the primary too. Beſides, if you will truſt your 
ſenſes, is it not plain all ſenſible qualities co-exiſt, or to them, appear as 
being in the ſame place? Do they ever repreſent a motion, or figure, as 
being diveſted of all other viſible and tangible qualities? 

Hyl. You need ſay no more on this head. I am free to own, if there 
be no ſecret error or overſight in our proceedings hitherto, that all ſen- 
ſible qualities are alike to be denied exiſtence without the mind. But my 
fear 18, that I have been too liberal in my former conceſſions, or over- 
looked ſome fallacy or other. In ſhort, I did not take time to think. 

Phil. For that matter, Hylas, you may take what time you pleaſe in 
reviewing the progreſs of our inquiry. You are at liberty to recover any 
ſlips you might have made, or offer wen you have omitted, which 


makes for your firſt opinion. 
Hyl. One great overſight I take to be this : that I did not ſufficiently 


diſtinguiſh the object from the ſenſation. Now though this latter may not 
exiſt without the mind, yet it will not thence follow that the former 
cannot. 

Phil. What objec do you mean ? The object of the ſenſes 2 

Ml. The ſame. 

Phil. It is then n perceived. 

Hyl. Right. 

Phil. Make me to underſtand the difference between what 1s imme- 
diately perceived, and a ſenſation. 

Hyl. The ſenſation I take to be an act of the mind perceiving ; beſide 


which, there is ſomething perceived; and this I call the objec. For ex- 
— 


n 
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ample, there is red and yellow on that tulip. But then the at of per- 
ceiving thoſe colours is in me only, and not in the tulip. 
Phil. What tulip do you ſpeak of? is it that which you ſec ? 
Hyl. The ſame. 
Phil. And what do you ſee beſide colour, FEM and extenſion? 2 
Hl. Nothing. 7 
Phil. What you would ſay then is, that the red and yellow are co- 
exiſtent with the extenſion; is it not ? 
Hyl. That is not all; I would ſay, they have a real lee without 
the mind, in ſome vatkinking ſubſtance. 
- Phil. That the colours are really in the tulip which I 2 is manifeſt. 


Neither can it be denied, that this tulip may exiſt independent of your 
mind or mine; but that any immediate object of the ſenſes, that is, any 


idea, or combination of ideas, ſhould exiſt in an unthinking ſubſtance, 
or exterior to all minds, is in itſelf an evident contradiction. Nor can I 
imagine how this follows from what you ſaid juſt now, to wit that the 
red and yellow were on the tulip you ſaw, ſince you do not pretend to 


fee that unthinking ſubſtance. . 


Hyl. You have an artful "is Philonous, of diverting our inquiry from 
the ſubjet, 

Phil. I ſee you have no mind to be preſſed that way. To return then 
to your diſtinction between ſenſation and object; if I take you right, you 
diſtinguiſh in every preception two things, the one an action of the mind, 


the other not. 


Hyl. True. | | 

Phil. And this action cannot exiſt in, or belong to any unthinking 
thing ; but whatever beſide is implied in a perception, may. 

Hyl. That is my meaning. 

Phil. So that if there was a preception without any act of the mind, it 


were poſſible ſuch a preception ſhould exiſt in an unthinking ſubſtance. 


Hl. ] grant it. But it is n there ſhould be ſuch a preception. 
Phil. 
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Phil. When is the mind ſaid to be active? 

yl. When it produces, puts an end to, or changes any thing. 

Phil. Can the mind produce, diſcontinue, or change any tuing but by 
an act of the will? 

Ml. It cannot. 

Phil. The mind therefore is to be accounted active in its preceptions, 
ſo far forth as volition is included in them. 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. In plucking this flower, [ am ative, becauſe I do it by the mo- 

tion of my hand, which was conſequent upon my volition; ſo likewiſe 
in applying it to my noſe. But is either of theſe POR 
Hyl. No. 
Phil. I act too in drawing the air through my noſe; becauſe my 
breathing ſo rather than otherwiſe, is the effect of my volition. But 
neither can this be called ſmelling : for if it were, I ſhould ſmell every 
time I breathed in that manner. 

Hyl. True. 

Phil. Smelling then is ſomewhat conſequent to all this. 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. But I do not find my will concerned any farther. Whatever 
more there is, as that I perceive ſuch a particular ſmell or any ſmell at 
all, this is independent of my will, and therein I am altogether paſſive. 
hs you find it otherwiſe with you, Hylas ? 

Hyl. No, the very ſame. 

Phil. Then as to ſeeing, is it not in your power to open your eyes, or 
been them ſhut; to turn them this or that way? 

Hyl. Without doubt. 


Phil. But doth it in like manner depend on your will, that in looking 
on this flower, you perceive white rather than any other colour ? Or di- 
recting your open eyes towards yonder part of the heaven, can you avoid 
ſeeing the ſun? Or is light or darkneſs the effect of your volition. : 
8 | Hyl. 
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Hyl. No certainly. 
Phil. You are then in theſe reſpects altogether 5 


Hyl. I am. 

Phil. Tell me now, whether ſeeing conſiſts in perceiving light 101 co- 
fours, or in opening and turning the eyes? 

Hyl. Without doubt, in the former. 

Phil. Since therefore you are in the very perception of light and co- 
ours altogether paſſive, what is become of that action you were ſpeak- 


ing of, as an ingredient in every ſenſation ? Arid doth it not follow from 


your own conceſſions, that the preception of light and colours, including 
no action in it, may exiſt in an unperceiving ſubſtance? And is not this 
a plain contradiction? 
Hl. I know not what to think of it. 

Phil. Beſides, ſince you diſtinguiſh the active and paſſive in every per- 
ception, you muſt do it in that of pain. But how is it poſſible that 
pain, be it as little active as you pleaſe, ſhould exiſt in an unperceiving 
ſubſtance ? In ſhort, do but conſider the point, and then confeſs ingenu- 
ouſly, whether light and colours, taſtes, ſounds, &c. are not all equally 
paſſions or ſenſations in the ſoul. You may indeed call them external 
objects, and give them in words what ſubſiſtence you pleaſe. But exa- 
mine your own thoughts, and then tell me whether it be not as I ſay ? 


Hyl. 1 acknowledge, Philonous, that upon a fair obſervation of what 
paſſes in my mind, I can diſcover nothing elſe, but that I am a thinking 


being, affected with variety of ſenſations; neither is it poſſible to con- 
ceive how a ſenſation ſhould exiſt in an unperceiving ſubſtance. But 


then on the other hand, when I look on ſenſible things in a different 


view, conſidering them as ſo many modes and qualities, I find it neceſ- 
ſary to ſuppoſe a material Auen. without which they cannot be con- 
ceived to exiſt. 

Phil. Material ſubſtratum call you it? * by which of your ſeriſes 
came you acquainted with that being ? 

Hyl. 
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Hl. It is not itſelf ſenſible; its modes and qualities only being per- 
ceived by the ſenſes. 
Phil. I preſume then, it was ls reflexion and reaſon you obtained the 
idea of it. 
Hyl. I do not pretend to any proper poſitive idea of it. However I 
conclude it exiſts, becauſe qualities cannot be oonceived to exiſt without 
a ſupport. 
Phil. It ſeems then you have only a relative 2 notion of it, or that you 
- conceive it not otherwiſe than by conceiving the relation it bears to ſen- 
ſible qualities. | 
Hyl. Right. 
Phil. Be pleaſed therefore to let me know wherein that relation conſiſts. 
Hl. Is it not ſufficiently expreſſed in the term fubſiratum, or ſubſtance ? 
Phil. If ſo, the word ſubſtratum ſhould import, that it is ſpread under 
the ſenſible qualities or accidents. 
Hyl, True. 
Phil. And conſequently under extenſion, 
Hl. Town it. 
Phil. It is therefore ſomewhat in its own nature OY diſtin from 
extenſion, 
l. I tell you, extend on is only a ED and matter is ſomething that 
ſupports modes. And is it not evident the thing ſupported is different 
from the thing ſupporting ? 
Phil. So that ſomething diſtint from, and excluſive of feen, is 
ſuppoſed to be the ſubſtratum of extenſion. 
Hyl. Juſt fo. a =o | 
Phil. Anſwer me, Hylas. Can a thing be ſpread without extenſion ? 
or is not the idea of extenſion neceſſarily included in ſpreading ? 
Hyl. It is. 
Phil. Whatſoever therefore you ſuppoſe ſpread under any thing, muſt 
have in itſelf an extenſion diſtin from the extenſion of that thing under 
which it is ſpread. 


S2 Hyl, 
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Hl. It muſt. 

Phil. Conſequently every at ſubſtance being the ſubſtratum of 
extenſion, muſt have in itſelf another extenſion by which it is qualified 
to be a ſubſtratum : and ſo on to infinity. And I aſk whether this be 
not abſurd in itſelf, and repugnant to what you granted juſt now, to wit, 

that the ſubtratum was ſomething diſtin from, and excluſive of extenſion... 

Hyl. Ay but, Pbilonous, you take me wrong. I do not mean that 
matter is ſpread in a groſs literal ſenſe under extenſion. The word ſub- 

Aratum is uſed only to expreſs in general the ſame thing with ſubſtance. 

Phi], Well then, let us examine the relation implied in the term ſub- 

Hance. Is it not that it ſtands under accidents ? 

Hyl. The very ſame. 

Phil. But that one thing may ſtand under or pet another, muſt it 
not be extended? 


l. It muſt. | | 
Phil, Is not therefore this Re liable to the mane abfurdit with 
the former? 
Hyl. You fun take is in a ſtrict literal ſenſe : that is not fair, Phi- 
 bonous. 


Phil. I am not fe impoſing any ſenſe on your words: you are at li- 
berty to explain them as you pleaſe. Only I beſeech you, make me un- 
derſtand ſomething by them. You tell me, matter ſupports or ſtands 
under accidents. How | is it as your legs ſupport your body? 

Ty]. No; that is the literal ſenſe. 

Prjßbil. Pray let me know any ſenſe, literal or not literal, that you un- 
derſtand it in How long muſt I wait for an anſwer, Hylas? 

Hyl. I declare I know not what to ſax. I once thought I underſtood 
well enough what was meant by matter's ſupporting accidents. But 
now the more I think on it, the leſs can I comprehend it; in ſhort, I 


find that I know nothing of it. 
25 Phil. 
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Phil. It ſeems then you have no idea at all, neither relative nor poſi- 
tive of matter; you know neither what it is in itſelf, nor what relation 


it bears to en | 
Hl. 1 acknowledge it. 
Phil. And yet you aſſerted, that you could not conceive how qualities 


or accidents ſhould really exiſt, without conceiving at the ſame time a 
material ſupport of them. | 


Hyl. I did. 
Phil. That is to ſay, when you conceive the real exiſtence of qualitics, 


you do withal conceive ſomething which you cannot conceive. 

Hyl. It was wrong I own. But ftill I fear there is ſome fallacy or 
other. Pray what think you of this? It is juſt come into my head, that 
the ground of all our miſtake lies in your treating of each quality by it- 
ſelf. Now, I grant that each quality cannot ſingly ſubſiſt without the 
mind. Colour cannot without extenſion, neither can figure without 
ſome other ſenſible quality. But as the ſeveral qualities united or blend- 
ed together form intire ſenſible things, nothing hinders why ſuch things 
may not be ſuppoſed to exiſt without the mind. 

Phil. Either, Hylas, you are jeſting, or have a very bad memory. 
Though indeed we went through all the qualities by name one after an- 
other; yet my arguments, or rather your conceſſions no where tended to 
prove, that the ſecondary qualities did not ſubſiſt each alone by itſelf; 
but that they were not ar al without the mind. Indeed in treating of 
figure and motion, we concluded they could not exiſt without the mind, 
becauſe it was impoſſible even in thought to feparate them. from all ſe- 
condary qualities, ſo as to conceive them exiſting by themſelves. But 
then this was not the only argument made uſe of upon that oecaſion. 
But (to paſs by all that hath been hitherto ſaid, and reckon- it for no- 
thing, if you will have it fo) I am content to. put the whole upon this 
iſſue. If you can conceive it potlible for any mixture or combination of 

qualities, 
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qualities, or any ſenſible object whatever, ta exiſt without the mind, 
then I will grant it actually to be fo. _ 
Hyl. If it comes to that, the point will ſoon be decided. What more 
eaſy than to conceive a tree or houſe exiſting by itſelf, independent of, 
and unperceived by any mind whatſoever ? I do. at this preſent time con- 
ceive them exiſting after that manner, 
Pl. How ſay you, Hylas, can you fee a thing which is at the 0 
time unſeen? 
l. No, that were a contradiction. 
Phil. Is it not as great a contradiction to talk of conceiving a thing 
which is anconcei ved? 5 
Ayl. It is. 
Phil. The tree or houſe therefore which you think of, is conceived 
by you. 
Hyl. How ſhould it be otherwiſe? 
Phil. And what is conceived, is ſurely in the mind. 
Hyl. Without queſtion, that which is conceived is in the mind. 
Phil. How then came you to ſay, you conceived a houſe or tree exiſt- 
ing independent and out of all minds whatſoever? 
Hyl. That was I own an overſight ; but ſtay, let me conſider what led 
me into it.—lt is a pleaſant miſtake enough. As I was thinking of a tree 
in a ſolitary place, where no one was preſent to ſee it, methought that 
was to conceive a tree as exiſting unperceived or unthought of, not con- 
ſidering that I myſelf conceived jt all the while. But now I plainly ſee, 
that all I can do is to frame ideas in my own mind. I may indeed con- 
ceive in my own thoughts the idea of a tree, or a houſe, or a mountain, 
but that is all. And this is far from proving, that I can conceive them 
q exiſting out of the mings of all ſpirits. 
1 Phil. You acknowledge then that you cannot poſlibly conceive, how 
any one corporeal ſenſible thing ſhould exiſt otherwiſe than in a mind. 
Hy. do. 
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Phil. And yet you will earneſtly contend for the truth of that which 
"ou cannot ſo much as conceive. 

Hl. I profeſs 1 know not what to think, but ſtill there are ſome ſcru- 
ples remain with me. Is it not certain I ſee things at a diſtance ? Do we 


not perceive the ſtars and moon, for example, to be a great way off? 


Is not this, I ſay, manifeſt to the ſenſes? 

Phi]. Do you not in a dream too perceive thoſe or the like objects? 

Hyl. 1 do. 

Phil. And have they not then the ſame appearance of being diſtant ? 

Hyl. They have. 

Pbil. But you do not thence conclude the ere in a dream to 
be without the mind? 

Hyl. By no means. 

Phil. Vou ought not therefore to conclude that ſenſible objects are 
without the mind, from their appearance or manner wherein they are 
perceived. 


Hy. I acknowledge it. But doth not my ſenſe deceive me in thoſe 
caſes? 


Phil. By no means. The idea or thing which you PI per- 
ceive, neither ſenſe nor reaſon inform you that it actually exiſts without 
the mind. By ſenſe you only know that you are affected with ſuch 


certain ſenſations of light and colours, &c. And theſe you will not ſay 


are without the mind. 


Hyl. True: but beſide all that, do you not think the light ſuggeſts 


ſomething of outneſs or diſtance? 
Phil. Upon approaching a diſtant object, do the viſible ſize and figure 


change perpetually,” or do they appear the ſame at all diſtances? 


Hyl. They are in a continual change. 
Phil. Sight therefore doth not ſuggeſt or any way inform you, that the 
viſible object you immediately perceive, exiſts at a diſtance *, or will be 


#* See the Eſſay towards a new Theory of Viſion ; and its Vindication. 
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perceived when you advance farther onward, there being a continued 
ſeries of viſible objects ſucceeding each other, in the whole time of 
your approach. | 

Hl. It doth not; but Nill I dow, upon ſceing an object, what object 
I ſhall perceive Ader having paſſed over a certain diſtance: no matter 
whether it be exactly the ſame or no: there is ſtill ſomething of diſtance 
ſuggeſted in the caſe. 

Phil. Good Hylas, do but reflect a little on the point, and then tell me 
whether there be any more in it than this. From the ideas you actually 
perceive by ſight, you have by experience learned to collect what other 
ideas you will (according to the ſtanding order of nature) be affected with, 


after ſuch a certain ſucceſſion of time and motion. 


Hyl. Upon the whole, I take it to be nothing elſe. 
Phil. Now is it not plain, that if we ſuppoſe a man born blind was on 


a ſudden made to ſee, he could at firſt have no experience of what may 
be ſuggeſted by ſight. | 


Hyl. It is. 
Phil. He would not then according to you have any notion of diſtance 


annexed to the things he ſaw; but would take them for a new ſet of ſen- 
ſations exiſting only in his mind. | 


— 


Hyl. It is undeniable. 

Pbil. But to make it ſtill more plain: is not dj Nance a line turned end- 
wiſe to the eye? | 

 Hyl. It is. 

Phil. And can a line ſo ſituated be ER by ſicht? 


Hyl. It cannot, 

Phil. Doth it not therefore follow that diſtance i is not properly and im- 
mediately perceived by ſight? 

Hyl. It ſhould ſeem ſo. 

Phil. Again, is it your opinion that colours are at a diſtance? 

Hyl. It muſt be acknowledged, they are only in the mind. 
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Phil. But do not colours appear to the ee a coexiſting in the ſame 


place with extenſion and figures? 
Hyl. They do. 


_ Phil. How can you then conclude from ſight, that figutes exiſt with- 


out, when you acknowledge colours do not; the ſenſible appearance be- 
ing the very ſame with regard to both? 

Hyl. I know not what to anſwer. 

Phil. But allowing that diſtance was truly and immediately perceived 
by the mind, yet it would not thence follow it exiſted out of the mind. 
For whatever is immediately perceived is an idea: and can any idea exiſt 
out of the mind? 


Hyl. To ſuppoſe that, were abſurd: but inform me, Piles, can we 


perceive or know nothing beſide our ideas? 

Phil. As for the rational deducing of cauſes from effects, that is be- 
fide our inquiry. And by the ſenſes you can beſt tell, whether you 
perceiye any thing which is not immediately perceived. And I aſk you, 
whether the things immediately perceived, are other than your own 
ſenſations or ideas? You have indeed more than once, in the courſe of 
this converſation, declared yourſelf on thoſe points; but you ſeem by 
this laſt queſtion to have departed from what you then thought. 

Hyl. To ſpeak the truth, Philonous, T think there are two kinds of ob- 
jects, the one perceived immediately, which are likewiſe called :deas; the 
other are real things or external objects perceived by the mediation of 
ideas, which are their images and repreſentations. Now I own, ideas do 
not exiſt without the mind; but the latter ſort of objects do. I am ſorry 
1 did not think of this diſtinction ſooner; it would * have cut 
ſhort your diſcourſe. 
Phil. Are thoſe external objects perceived by ſenſe, or by ſome other 
faculty ? 

Hyl. They are perceived by ſenſe, 


*F - Phil. 
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Phil. How! is there any thing —— by ſenſe, which is not i imme- 
diately perceived ? 
hl. Ves, Philonous, in ſome ſort there is. For example, when J 
look on a picture or ſtatue of Julius Ceſer, I may be ſaid after a man- 
ner to perceive him (though not immediately) by my ſenſes. | 
Phil. It ſeems then, you will have our ideas, which alone are imme- 
diately perceived, to be pictures of external things: and that theſe alſo 
are perceived by ſenſe, inaſmuch as they have a conformity or reſem- 
blance to our ideas. . 


Hyl. That is my meaning. 
Phil. And in the ſame way that Julius Ceſar, i in himſelf inviſible, 1s 


nevertheleſs perceived by ſight ; real things in themſelves — 
are perceived by ſenſe. 


Hyl. In the very ſame. 
Phil. Tell me, Hylas, when you behold the picture of Julius Cefer, do 


you ſee with your eyes any more than ſome colours and figures with a 
certain fymmetry and compoſition of the whole ? 

yl. Nothing elſe. 
Phil. And would not a man, who had never known any thing of Ju- 
lius Ceſar, ſee as much? | 

Hl. He would. 

Phil. Conſequently he hath his ſight, and the uſe of it, in as perfect a 
degree as you. 


Hyl. I agree with you. 
Phil, Whence comes it then that your thoughts are dived to the 


Roman emperor, and his are not? This cannot proceed from the ſenſa- 
tions or ideas of ſenſe by you then, perceived; ſince you acknowledge 
you have no advantage over him in that reſpect. It ſhould ſeem there- 
fore to proceed from reaſon and memory : ſhould it not? 


Hyl. It ſhould. 
Phil. 
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Phil. Conſequently it will not follow from that inſtance, that any 
thing is perceived by ſenſe which is not immediately perceived. 'Though 
I grant we may in one acceptation be ſaid to perceive ſenſible things me- 
diately by ſenſe: that is, when from a frequently perceived connexion, 
the immediate perception of ideas by one ſenſe ſuggeſts to the mind 
others perhaps belonging to another ſenſe, which are wont to be con- 
nected with them. For inſtance, when J hear a coach drive along the 
ſtreets, immediately I perceive only the ſound; but from the experience 

I have had that ſuch a ſound is connected with a coach, I am ſaid to 

hear the coach. It is nevertheleſs evident, that in truth and ſtrictneſs, 
nothing can be heard but ſound: and the coach is not then properly per- 

ceived by ſenſe, but ſuggeſted from experience. So likewiſe when we 
are ſaid to ſee a red-hot bar of iron; the ſolidity and heat of the iron are 
not the objects of ſight, but ſuggeſted to the imagination by the colour 
and figure, which are properly perceived by that ſenſe. In ſhort, thoſe 
things alone are actually and ſtrictly perceived by any ſenſe, which would 
have been perceived, in caſe that ſame ſenſe had then been firſt confer- 
red on us. As for other things, i is plain they are only ſuggeſted to the 
mind by experience grounded on former perceptions. But to return to 
your compariſon of Czfar's picture, it is plain, if you keep to that, you 
muſt hold the real things or archetypes of our ideas are not perceived by 
ſenſe, but by ſome internal faculty of the ſoul, as reaſon or memory. 

I would therefore fain know, what arguments you can draw from reaſon 
for the exiſtence of what you call real things or material objefs. Or 
whether you remember to have ſeen them formerly as they are in them- 
ſelves? or if you have heard or read of any one that did. 

Hyl. I ſee, ID4Fonous, you are diſpoſed to NF ; but that will never 
Convince me. 

- Phil. My aim is only to learn from you, the way to come at the know- 
ledge of material beings, Whatever we perceive, is perceived either im- 
mediately or mediately: by ſenſe, or by reaſon and reflexion. But as 
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you have excluded ſenſe, pray ſhew me what reaſon you have to believe 


their exiſtence; or what medium you can poſſibly make uſe of, to nd 


it either to mine or your own underſtanding. 
yl. To deal ingenuouſly, Philonous, now I conſider - the point, I do 


not find I can give you any good reaſon for it. But thus much ſeems 


pretty plain, that it is at leaſt poſſible ſuch things may really exiſt. And 


as long as there is no abſurdity in ſuppoſing them, I am reſolved to be- 


lieve as I did, till you bring good reaſons to the contrary. 


Phil. What! is it come to this, that you only believe the exiſtence of 
material objects, and that your belief is founded barely on the poſſibility 
of its being true? Then you will have me bring reaſons againſt it: though 


another would think it reaſonable, the proof ſhould lie on him who holds 


the affirmative. And after all, this very point which you are now re- 


ſolved to maintain without any reafon, 1s in effe& what you have more 


than once during this diſcourſe ſeen good reaſon to give up. But to paſs 
over all this; if I underſtand you rightly, you ſay our ideas do not exiſt 


without the mind; but that they are copies, images, or repreſentations 


of certain originals that do. 

Hyl. You take me right. 

Phil. They are then like external things. 

Hyl. They are. 

Phil. Have thoſe things a ſtable and peribabent nature independent of 
our ſenſes; or are they in a perpetual change, upon our producing any 
motions in our bodies, ſuſpending, exerting, or altering our faculties or 
organs of ſenſe. 

Hy]. Real things, it is plain, have a fixed and real nature, which re- 
mains the ſame, notwithſtanding any change in our ſenſes, or in the poſ- 
ture and motion of our bodies; which indeed may affect the ideas in our 
minds, but it were abſurd to think they had the ſame effect on things 
exiſting without the mind. 


Phil. 


1 
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Phil, How then is it poſſible, that things perpetually fleeting and va- 
riable as our idens, ſhould be copies or images of any thing fixed and 
conſtant? or in other words, fince all ſenſible qualities, as ſize, figure, 
colour, &c. that is, our ideas are continually changing upon every al- 
teration in the diſtance, medium, or inſtruments of ſenſation ; how can 
any determinate material objects be properly repreſented or painted forth 
by ſeveral diſtin things, each of which is ſo different from and unlike 
the reſt? Or if you ſay it reſembles ſome one only of our ideas, how ſhall 
we be able to diſtinguiſh the true copy from all the falſe ones ? 

I. L profeſs, Philonous, I am at a _ I know not what to ſay to 
this. | 
Phil, But neither 1s this all. Which are material objects in themſelves, 


perceptible or imperceptible ? 


Hyl. Properly and immediately nothing can be perceived but 1 
All material things therefore are in themſelves inſenſible, and to be per- 


ceived only by their ideas. 


Phil. Ideas then are ſenſible, and their — or * Md 

Hyl. Right. 

Phil. But how can that which is ſenſible be like that which is 3 
fible? Can a real thing in itſelf inuiihle be like a colour; or a real thing 
which is not audible, be like a ſound? In a word, can any thing be like a a 
ſenſation or idea, but another ſenſation or idea? 

Hyl. J muſt own, I think not. 

Phil. Is it poſſible there ſhould be any obe! in the beit r Do you 
not perfectly know your own ideas? 

Hyl. I know them perfectly; ſince what I do not perceive or know, 
can be no part of my idea. 

Phil. Conſider therefore, and examine them, and then tell me if there: 
be any thing in them. which can exiſt without the mind: or if you can: 
conceive any thing like them exiſting without the mind.. 


Hl. 
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Hyl. Upon inquiry, I find it is impoſſible for me to conceive or un- 


derſtand how any thing but an idea can be like an idea. And it is moſt 


evident, that 20 idea can exiſt without the mind. 
Phil. You are therefore by your principles forced to deny the reality 


of ſenſible things, ſince you made it to conſiſt in an abſolute exiſtence 


exterior to the mind. That is to ſay, you are a downright Sceptic. So 
I have gained my point, which was to ſhew your principles led to ſcep- 
ticiſm. 

Hyl. For the preſent 1 am, if not intirely convinced, at leaſt flenced. 

_ Phil. I would fain know what more you would require in order to a 
perfect conviction. Have you not had the liberty of explaining yourſelf 
all manner of ways? Were any little ſlips in diſcourſe laid hold and in- 
ſiſted on ? Or were you not allowed to retract or reinforce any thing you 


had offered, as beſt ſerved your purpoſe? Hath not every thing you could 


ſay been heard and examined with all the fairneſs imaginable? In a word, 
have you not in every point been convinced out of your own mouth? 


And if you can at preſent diſcover any flaw in any of your former con- 
ceſſions, or think of any remaining ſubterfuge, any new diſtinction, co- 


lour, or comment whatſoever, why do you not produce it? 
Hyl. A little patience, Ph:Jonous. I am at preſent ſo amazed to ſee 


_ myſelf enſnared, and as it were impriſoned in the labyrinths you have 


drawn me into, that on the ſudden it cannot be expected I ſhould find my 
way out. You muſt give me time to look about me, and recollect myſelf. 
Phil. Hark; is not this the hath ? 
Hyl. It rings for prayers. 
Phil. We will go in then if you pleaſe, and meet here again to-mor- 
row morning. In the mean time you may employ your thoughts on this 
morning's diſcourſe, and try if you can find any fallacy in it, or invent 
any new means to cxtricate yourſelf. | 
Hyl. Agreed. | 
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BEG your pardon, Philonous, for not meeting you ſooner. All 
this morning my head. was ſo filled with our late converſation, that 
I had not leiſure to think of the time of the dag, « or indeed of any 
thing elſe. 
Pjbilonous. I am 1 you were ſo intent upon it, in hopes if there 
were any miſtakes in your conceſſions, or fallacies in my reaſonings from 
them, you will now diſcover them to me. 

Hyl. I aſſure you, I have done nothing ever ſince I ſaw you, but 
ſearch after miſtakes and fallacies, and with that view have minutely 
examined. the whole ſeries of yeſterday's diſcourſe : but all in vain, for 
the notions it led me into, upon review appear till more clear and evi- 
dent; and the more I conſider them, the more irreſiſtibly do they force 
my aflent. 

Phil. And is not this, think you, a ſign that they are genuine, that 
they proceed from nature, and are conformable to right reaſon ?. Truth 
and beauty are in this alike, that the firiceſt: ſurvey, ſets them both off 
to advantage. While the falſe luſtre of error and diſguiſe cannot. endure 
being reviewed, or too nearly inſpected. 

Hyl. J own there is a great deal in what you ſay. Nor can any one 
be more intirely ſatisfied of the truth of thoſe odd conſequences, ſo long 
as I have in view the reaſonings that lead to them. But when theſe 

are 
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are out of my thoughts, there ſeems on the other hand ſomethirix fo ſatis- 


factory, fo natural and intelligible in the modern way of explaining things, 


chat I profeſs I know not how to reject it. 


. Phil, I know not what way you mean. 

Ml. I mean the way of accounting for our ſenſations or ideas, 

Phil. How is that? 

Hl. It is ſuppoſed the ſoul makes her reſidence in ſome part of the 
brain, from which the nerves take their riſe, and are thence extended to 
all parts of the body: and that outward objects by the different impreſ- 


ſions they make on the organs of ſenſe, communicate certain vibrative 


motions to the nerves; and theſe being filled with ſpirits, propagate 
them to the brain or ſeat of the foul, which according to the various 
impreſſions or traces _ made in the brain, is variouſly affected 


with ideas. 


Phil. And call you this an I of the manner r whereby we are 
affected with ideas? | 
Hyl. Why not, Hhilonous, have you any thing to je againſt it? 
Phil. I would firſt know whether I rightly underſtand your hypotheſis 
You make certain traces in the brain to be the cauſes or occaſions of our 
ideas. Pray tell me, whether by the brain you mean any ſenſible thing? 
Hyl. What elfe think you I could mean ? 
Phil. Senſible things are all immediately perceivable; and thoſe things 


- which are immediately perceivable, are ideas; and theſe exiſt only in the 


mind. Thus much you have, if I miſtake not, long ſince agreed to, 
yl. I do not deny it. 


Phil. The brain therefore you ſpeak of, beizz a ſenſible thing, exiſts 


only! in the mind. Now, I would fain know whether you think it rea- 


ſonable to ſuppoſe, that one idea or thing exiſting in the mind, occaſions 
all other ideas, And if you think ſo, pray how do you account for the 
gw of that primary idea or brain itſelf ? 


Hyl 
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Hul. T do not explain the origin of our ideas by that brain which is 
perceivable to ſenſe, this being itſelf only a combination of ſenſible ideas, 
but by another which I imagine. e | 

Phil. But are not _— imagined as 800 in the mind as ing; per- 
ceived ? | 

l. J muſt confeſs they are. 

Phil. It comes therefore to the ſame thing; and you have been all this 

. While accounting for ideas, by certain motions or impreſſions in the brain, 


that is, by ſome alterations i in an a idea, whether ſenſible or imaginable, it 
matters not. 


Hyl. I ban to ſuſpect my hypotheſis 
Phil. Beſide ſpirits, all that we know or conceive are our own ideas 
When therefore you ſay, all ideas are occaſioned by impreſſions in the 
brain, do you conceive this brain or no? If you do, then you talk of 
ideas imprinted in an idea, cauſing that ſame idea, which is abſurd, If 
you do not concelve it, you talk unintelligibly, inſtead of win a rea- 
fonable hypotheſis, 14 : 
Hl. I now clearly ſee it was a mere dream. There is nothing in it. 
Nul. You need not be much concerned at it: for after all, this way of 
explaining things, as you called it, could never have ſatisfied any reaſon- 
able man. What connexion is there between a motion in the nerves, 
and the ſenſations of ſound or colour in the mind ? Or how 1s it . 
theſe ſhould be the effect of that? 


A. But! could neyer think it had ſo little in it, as now it ſeems to 
ff bh 


Phi]. Well' then, are you at length lattbfied that no ſenſible thing 
have a real exiſtence; and that af are in truth an arrant Sceptic . 

Hyl. It is too Nan to be denied. 

Phil. Look! are not the fields aid with a delightful verdure ? Is 
there not ſomething in the woods and groves, in the rivers and clear 
. ſprings that ſootlis, that delights, that tranſports the foul? At the proſ- 
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pect of the wide and deep ocean, or ſome huge mountain whoſe top is 
loſt in the clouds, or of an old gloomy foreſt, are not our minds filled 
with a pleaſing horror? Even in rocks and deſerts, is there not an agree- 
able wildneſs? How ſincere a pleaſure is it to behold the natural beauties 


of the earth! to preſerve and renew our reliſh for them, is not the veil 


of night alternately drawn over her face, and doth ſhe not change her 
dreſs with the ſeaſons ? How aptly are the elements diſpoſed ? What va- 
riety and uſe in the meaneſt productions of nature? What .delicacy, 
_ what beauty, what contrivance in animal and vegetable bodies? How 
exquiſitely are all things ſuited, as well to their particular ends, as to 
conſtitute oppoſite parts of the whole! and while they mutually aid and 
ſupport, do they not alſo ſet off and illuſtrate each other ? Raiſe now 
your thoughts from this ball of carth, to all thoſe glorious tuminaries that 
adorn the high arch of heaven. The motion and ſituation of the planets, 


are they not admirable for uſe and order ? Were thoſe (miſcalled erra- 


tique) globes ever known to ſtray, in their repeated journeys through 
the pathleſs void? Do they not meaſure areas round the ſun ever pro- 
portioned to the times? So fixed, ſo immutable are the laws by which 
the unſeen author of nature actuates the univerſe. How vivid and ra- 
diant is the luſtre of the fixed ſtars! how magnificent and rich that neg- 
ligent profuſion, with which they appear to be ſcattered throughout the 
whole azure vault! yet if you take the teleſcope, it brings into your 
fight a new hoſt of ſtars that eſcape the: naked eye. Here they ſeem 
_ contiguous and minute, but to a nearer view immenſe orbs of light at 
various diſtances, far ſunk in the abyſs of ſpace. Now you muſt call 
imagination to your aid. The feeble narrow ſenſe cannot deſery innu- 


merable worlds revolving round the central fires; and in thoſe worlds 


the energy of an all- perfect mind diſplayed in endlefs forms. But nei- 


ther ſenſe nor imagination are big enough to comprehend: the boundleſs 


extent with all its glittering furniture. Though the labouring mind exert 
and ep each power to its utmoſt e there ſti} ſtands out ungraſp- 


ed 
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ed a ſurpluſage immeaſurable. Vet all the vaſt bodies that compoſe this 
mighty frame, how diſtant and remote ſoever, are by ſome ſecret me- 
chaniſm, ſome divine art and force linked in a mutual dependence and 
intercourſe with each other, even with this earth, which was almoſt 
ſlipt from my thoughts, and loſt in the croud of worlds. Is not the 
whole ſyſtem immenſe, beautiful, glorious beyond expreſſion and beyond | 
thought ! what treatment then do thofe philoſophers deſerve, who would 
deprive theſe noble and delightful ſcenes of all reality? How ſhould 3 
thoſe principles be entertained, that lead us to think all the viſible beauty 
of the creation a falſe i imaginary glare? To be plain, can you expect this 
ſcepticiſm of yours will not be thought extravagantly abſurd oy all men 
of ſenſe? 

Hyl. Other men may think as they pleaſe : but for your part you have 
nothing to reproach me with. My comfort i is, you ae us etna a Sceptic 
as I am. 

Phil. There, Hylas, I muſt beg leave to differ from you. 

Hl. What! have you all along agreed to the premiſes, and do you 
now deny the concluſion, and leave me to maintain thoſe paradoxes by 
myſelf which you led me into? This ſurely is not fair. 

Phil. I deny that I agreed with you in thoſe notions that led to ſcep- 
ticiſm. You indeed ſaid, the reality of ſenſible things conſiſted in an 
abſolute exiſtence out of the minds of ſpirits, or diſtin& from their being 
perceived. And purſuant to this notion of reality, you are obliged to 
deny ſenſible things any real exiſtence : that is, according to your own 
definition, you profeſs yourſelf a Sceptic. But 1 neither ſaid nor thought 
the reality of ſenſible things was to be defined after that manner. To 
me it is evident, for the reaſons you allow of, that ſenſible things cannot 
exiſt otherwiſe than in a mind or ſpirit. Whence I conclude, nat that 
they have no real exiſtence, but that ſecing they depend not on my 
thought, and have an exiſtence diſtinct from being perceived by me, 
there muſt be ſome other mind wherein they exiſt. As ſure therefore as the 
Uz ſenſible 
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ſenſible world really exiſts, ſo ſure is there an — omnipreſent 


Spirit who contains and ſupports it. 
Hyl. What! this is no more than I and all chriſtians hold ; nay, and 


all others too who believe there is a God, and that he hls and com- 


prehends all things. Ne [nth 6 855 

Phil. Ay, but here lies the difference, Men commonly believe that 
all things are known or perceived by God, becauſe they believe the being 
of a God, whereas I on the other ſide, immediately and neceſſarily con- 


— 
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clude the being of a God, becauſe all ſenſible 1 muſt be n 


by him. 
Hy. But fo long as we all believe the ſame thing, what matter is it 


how we come by that belief? 
Pzpil. But neither do we agree in the ſame opinion. For -hiloſophers 


though they acknowledge all corporeal beings. to be perceived by God, 


yet they attribute to them an abſolute ſubſiſtence diſtin from their 
being perceived by any mind whatever, which I do not. Beſides, is 


there no difference between ſaying, There is a God, therefore he perceives 


all things : and ſaying, ſenſible things do really exiſt : and if they really exiſt, 
they are neceſſarily perceived by an infinite mind : therefore there is an infi- 
nite mind, or Gad. This furniſhes you with a direct and immediate de- 
monſtration, from a moſt evident principle, of the being of God. Di- 
vines. and philoſophers had proved beyond all controverſy, from the 
beauty and uſefulneſs of the ſeveral parts of the creation, that it was the 
workmanſhip of God. But that ſetting. aſide all help of aſtronomy and 


natural philoſophy, all contemplation of the contri vance, order, and ad- 


juſtment of things, an infinite mind ſhould be neceſſarily inferred from 


the bate exiſtence of the ſenſible world, is an advantage peculiar to 


them only who have made this eaſy reflexion: that the fenſible world is 
that which we perceive by our ſeveral ſenſes; and that nothing is per- 
ceived by. the ſenſes beſide ideas; and that no idea or archetype of an 


idea can exiſt otherwiſe than in a mind. You may now, without any 
laborious 
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laborious ſearch into the ſciences, without any ſubtilty of reaſon, or te- 
dious length of diſcourſe, oppoſe and baffle the moſt ſtrenuous adyocate 
for Atheiſm. Thoſe miſerable refuges, whether in an eternal ſucceſſion 
of unthinking cauſes and effects, or in a fortuitous concourſe of atoms; 
thoſe wild imaginations of Vanini, Hobbes, and Spineſa; in a word the 


whole ſyſtem of Atheiſm, is it not intirely overthrown by this ſingle re- 


flexion on the repugnancy included in ſuppoſing the whole, or any part, 
even the moſt rude and ſhapeleſs. of the viſible world, to exiſt without a 
mind? Let any one of thoſe abettors of impiety but look into his own 
thoughts, and there try if he can conceive how ſo much as a rock, a de- 
ſert, a chaos, or confuſed jumble of atoms; how any thing at all, either 
ſenſible or imaginable, can exiſt independent of a mind, and he need go 
no farther to be convinced of his folly. Can any thing be fairer than to 
put a diſpute on ſuch an iſſue, and leave it to a man himſelf to ſee if he 
can conceive, even in thought, what he holds to be true in fact, and 


from a notional to allow it a real exiſtence ? 


Hyl. It cannot be denied, there is ſomething highly ſerviceable to reli- 
gion in what you advance. But do you not think it looks very like a 
notion entertained by ſome eminent moderns, of ſeeing all things in God: 2 

Phil. I would gladly know that opinion; pray explain it to me. 

- Hyl. They conceive that the ſoul being immaterial, is incapable of be- 


ing united with material things, ſo as to perceive them in themſelves, but 


that ſhe perceives them by her union with the ſubſtance of God, which 
being ſpiritual is therefore purely intelligible, or capable of being the im- 
mediate object of a ſpirit's thought. Beſides, the divine eſſence contains 
in it perfections correſpondent to each created being; and which are far 


that reaſon proper to exhibit or repreſent them: to-the mind. 


Phil. J do not underſtand how our ideas,. which: are things altogether 
paſſive and inert, can be the eflence, or any part (or like any part) of the 
eſſence or ſubſtance of Gov, who is an impaſſi ve, indiviſible, purely ac- 
tive being. Many more difficulties and objections there are, which oc- 

f cur: 
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cur at firſt view againſt this hypotheſis; but Iſhall only add that it is liable 
to all the abſurdities of the common hypotheſes, in making a created 
world exiſt otherwiſe than in the mind of a ſpirit. Beſide all which it 
hath this peculiar to itſelf; that it makes that material world ſerve to no 


purpoſe. And if it paſs for a good argument againſt other hypotheſes in 
the ſciences, that they ſuppoſe nature or the Divine Wiſdom to make 


ſomething in vain, or do that by tedious round- about methods, which 
might have been performed in a much more eaſy and compendious way, 
what ſhall we think of that 9 8 which ſuppoſes the whole world 


made in vain? 


Hyl. But what ſay you, are not you too of opinion that we ſee all 
things in God? If I miſtake not, what you advance comes near it. 

Phil. Few men think, yet all will have opinions. Hence mens opini- 
ons are ſuperficial and confuſed. It is nothing ſtrange that tenets, which 


in themſelyes are ever ſo different, ſhould nevertheleſs be confounded 


with each other by thoſe who do not conſider them attentively. I ſhall 
not therefore be ſurpriſed, if ſome men imagine that I run into the en- 
thuſiaſm of Maibranche, though in truth I am very remote from it. He 
builds on the moſt abſtract general ideas, which I intirely diſclaim. He 


aſſerts an abſolute external world, which I deny. He maintains that we 


are deceived by our ſenſes, and know not the real natures or the true 
forms and figures of extended beings; of all which I hold the direct con- 
trary. So that upon the whole there are no principles more fundamen- 
tally oppoſite than his and mine. It muſt be owned I intirsly agree with 
what the holy ſcripture ſaith, That in GOD we live, and move, and have 
aur being. But that we ſee things in his eſſence after the manner above 
ſet forth, I am far from believing. Take here in brief my meaning, It 
is evident that the things I perceive are my own ideas, and that no idea 
can exiſt unleſs it be in a mind. Nor is it leſs plain that theſe ideas or 
things by me perceived, either themſelves or their archetypes, exiſt inde- 
pendently of my mind, fince I know myſelf not to be their author, it 

being 
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being out of my power to determine at pleaſure, what particular ideas I 
. | ſhall be affected with upon opening my eyes or ears. They muſt there- 
3 fore exiſt in ſome other mind, whoſe will it is they ſhould be exhibited 
4 . to me. The things, I ſay, immediately perceived, are ideas or ſenſati- 
4 ons, call them which you will. But how can any idea or ſenſation exiſt 
3 in, or be produced by, any thing but a mind or ſpirit? This indeed is 
inconceivable; and to aſſert that which 1s inconceivable, 1s to talk non- 


I fenſe: is it not? 

: Hyl. Without doubt. 

3 _ Phil. But on the other hand, it is very . that they ſhould 
exiſt in, and be produced by, a ſpirit; ſince this is no more than 1 daily 
experience in myſelf, inaſmuch as I perceive numberleſs ideas; and by 
an act of my will can form a great variety of them, and raiſe them u p 
in my imagination: though it muſt be confeſſed, theſe creatures of the 
fancy are not altogether ſo diſtinct, ſo ſtrong, vivid, and permanent, as 
thoſe perceived by my ſenſes, which latter are called real things. From 
all which I conclude, there is 4 mind which affects me every moment with 
all the ſenhble zmpreſfions JI percerve. And from the variety, order, and 
manner of theſe, I conclude the author of them to be w/e, power je ul, and 
good, beyond comprehenſion. Mark it well; I do not ſay, I ſee things by 
perceiving that which repreſents them in the intelligible ſubſtance of Gop. 
This I do not underſtand , but I ſay, the things by me perceived are 
known by the underſtanding, and produced by the will, of an infinite 
Spirit. And is not all this moſt plain and evident? Is there any more in 
it, than what a little obſervation of our own minds, and that which 
paſſes in them not only enableth us to conceive, but alſo obligeth us to 


acknowledge? 

yl. I think J underſtand you very GP and own the proof you 
give of a Deity ſeems no leſs. evident, than it is ſurpriſing. But allow- 
ing that Gop is the ſupreme and univerſal cauſe of all things, yet may 


not there be ſtil a third nature beſides ſpirits and: ideas? May we not 
admit 
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admit a ſubordinate and limited cauſe of our ideas? In a word may there 
not for all that be matter ? 

Phil. How often muſt I inculcate the ſame thing? You allow the things 
immediately perceived by ſenſe to exiſt no where without the mind: but 
there is nothing perceived by ſenſe, which is not perceived immediately : 
therefore there is nothing ſenſible that exiſts without the mind. The 
matter therefore which you ſtill inſiſt on, is ſomething intelligible, I ſup- 
poſe; ſomething that may be diſcovered by reaſon, and not by ſenſe. 

Hl. You are in the right, 

Phil, Pray let me know what reaſoning your belief of matter is ground- 
ed on; and what this matter is in your preſent ſenſe of it. 

Hyl. I find myſelf affected with various ideas, whereof I know I am 
not the cauſe ; neither are they the cauſe of themſelves, or of one ano- 
ther, or capable of ſubſiſting by themſelyes, as being altogether inactive, 
fleeting, dependent beings. They have therefore fome cauſe diſtinct 
from me and them : of which I pretend to know no more, than that it is 
the cauſe of my ideas. And this thing, whatever it be, I call matter. 

Phil. Tell me, Hylas, hath every one a liberty to change the current 
proper ſignification annexed to a common name in any language? For 
example, ſuppoſe a traveller ſhould tell you, that in a certain country 
men might paſs unhurt through the fire; and, upon explaining himſelf, 
you found he meant by the word fre that which others call water: or if 
he ſhould aſſert there are trees which walk upon two legs, meaning men 
by the term trees. Would you think this reaſonable? 

Hl. No; I ſhould think it very abſurd. Common cuſtom is the 
ſtandard of propriety in language. And for any man to affect ſpeaking 
improperly, 1s to pervert the uſe of ſpeech, and can never ſerve to a 
better purpoſe, than to protract and multiply e where there is no 


difference in opinion. 
Phil. And doth not matter, in = common current acceptation of 


the word, ſignify an extended, ſolid, moveable, unthinking, inactive 


ſubſtance ? 
Hyl. 
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Hyl. It doth. | 
Phil, And hath it not been made evident, that no ſuch ſubſtance can 


poſſibly exiſt? And though it ſhould be allowed to exiſt, yet how can 
that which is inactive be a cauſe; or that which is unthinking be a cauſe of 
thought? You may indeed, if you pleaſe, annex to the word matter a 
contrary meaning to what is vulgarly received; and tell me you under- 
ſtand by it an unextended, thinking, active being, which is the cauſe of 

our ideas. But what elſe is this, than to play with words, and run into 
that very fault you juſt now condemned with ſo much reaſon? I do by 
no means find fault with your reaſoning, in that you collect a cauſe from 
the phenomena : but I deny that the cauſe deducible by reaſon can pro- 
perly be termed matter. 

Hy. There is indeed ſomething in what you ſay. But I am afraid you 
do not thoroughly comprehend my meaning. I would by no means be 
thought to deny that Gop or an infinite ſpirit is the ſupreme cauſe of all 
things. All I contend for, is, that ſubordinate to the ſupreme agent 
there is a cauſe of a limited and inferior nature, which concurs in the 
production of our ideas, not by any act of will or ſpiritual efficiency, 
but by that kind of action which belongs to matter, viz. motion. 

Phil. I find, you are at every turn relapſing into your old exploded 
conceit, of a moveable and conſequently an extended ſubſtance exiſting 

without the mind. What! Have you already forgot you were convinced, 
or are you willing I ſhould repeat what has been ſaid on that head? In 
truth this is not fair dealing in you, {till to ſuppoſe the being of that 
which you have ſo often u to have no being, But not to 


„r 


ideas are not « as paſſive and inert, Wa nothing of action in 
them? 
Hyl. They are. 
Phil. And are ſenſible qualities any thing elſe but ideas? 
Hyl. How often have I acknowledged that they are not? 
5 X ny g Phil. 


* 
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Phil But 1s not motion a ſenſible quality? 


Hyl. It is. | 
Phi]. Conſequently it is no action. Foot 
l. I agree with you. And indeed it is very plain, that when I ſtir 


my finger, it remains paſſive ; but my will which produced the motion, 
is active. 

Pbil. Now I deſire to know i in the firſt We whether motion being 
allowed to be no action, you can conceive any action beſides. volition: 
and i in the ſecond place, whether to ſay ſomething and conceive nothing 
be not to talk nonſenſe : and laſtly, whether having conſidered the pre- 


of our ideas, other than ſpirit, is highly abſurd and unreaſonable? 
. Hl. I give up the point intirely. But though matter may not be a 


agent in the production of our ideas? 

Phil. An inftrument, ſay you; pray what may be the ones: ſprings, 
wheels, and motions of that inſtrument? _ 

Hyl. Thoſe I pretend to determine nothing of, both the ſubſtance and 
its qualities being intirely unknown to me. 

Phil, What? You. are then of opinion, it is made up of unknown 


parts, that it hath unknown motions, and. an unknown ſhape. 
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ſtance. 
Phil. But what notion. is it poſſible to frame of an inſtrument void of 


all ſenſible qualities, even extenſion itſelf? 

Hl. 1 do not pretend to have any notion of it. 

Phil. And what reaſon have you to think, this unknown, this incon- 
ceivable ſomewhat doth exiſt? Is it that you imagine God cannot act as 
well without it, or that you find by experience the uſe of ſome ſuch 


thing, when you form ideas 1 in your own mind? 
Hyl. 
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miſes, you do not perceive that to ſuppoſe any efficient or active cauſe 


3 yet what hinders its being an inſtrument ſubſervient to the ſupreme 


l. ] do not believe it hath any figure or motion at all, being already 
convinced, that no ſenſible qualities can exiſt in an unperceiving ſub- 
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Hy]. You are always teizing me for reaſons of my belief. Pray what 
reaſons have you not to believe it? 

Phil. It is to me a ſufficient reaſon not to bellow the exiſtence of any 
thing, if I ſee no reaſon for believing it. But not to inſiſt on reaſons for 
believing, you will not ſo much as let me know what it is you would 
have me believe, ſince you ſay you have no manner of notion of it. Af- 
ter all, let me intreat you to conſider whether it be like a philoſopher, or 
even like a man of common ſenſe, to pretend to believe you know not 
what, and you know not why. 

Hyl. Hold, Philonous. - When I tell you matter is an inſtrument, I do 
not mean altogether nothing. It is true, I know not the particular kind 
of inſtrument; but however I have ſome notion of inſtrument in general, 
which 1 ly to it. 

.- Phil. But what if it ſhould prove that there 1s ſomething," even in the 
"a general notion of inſirument, as taken in a diſtin ſenſe from cauſe, 
which makes the uſe of it inconſiſtent with the divine attributes? 

Hl. Make that appear, and I ſhall give up the point. 

Phil. What mean you by the general nature or notion of 2n//rument ? 

l. That which is common to all een inſtruments, compoſeth 
the general notion. 

Phil. Is it not common to all inſtruments, that they are applied to the 
doing thoſe things only, which cannot be performed by the mere act of 
our wills? Thus for inſtance, I never uſe an inſtrument to move my fin- 
ger, becauſe it is done by a volition, But I ſhould uſe one, if I were to 
remove part of a rock, or tear up a tree by the roots. Are you of the 
ſame mind? Or, can you ſhew any example where an inſtrument is 
made uſe of in producing an en immediately TORY on the will of 
the agent! 1 

_ Hyl. 1 own, 1 4 

Phil. How therefore can you 1 ſuppoſe, that an all- perfect Spirit on 
whoſe will all things have an abſolute and immediate dependence, ſhould 

A 2 need 
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need an inſtrument in his operations, or not needing it make uſe of it? 
Thus it ſeems to me that you are obliged to own the ule of a lifeleſs in- 
active inſtrument, to be incompatible with the infinite perfection of Gop; 
that is, by your own confeſſion, to give up the point. 

yl. It doth not readily occur what I can anſwer you. 

Phil. But methinks you ſhould be ready to own the truth, when it 
hath been fairly proved to you. We indeed, who are beings of finite 
powers, are forced to make uſe of inſtruments. And the uſe of an in- 
ſtrument ſheweth the agent to be limited by rules of another's preſcrip- 
tion, and that he cannot obtain his end, but in ſuch a way and by ſuch 
conditions, Whence it ſeems a clear conſequence, that the fupreme un- 
limited agent uſeth no tool or inſtrument at all. The will of an omnipo- 
tent Spirit is no ſooner exerted than executed, without the application of 
means, which, if they are employed by inferior agents, it is not upon ac- 
count of any real efficacy that is in them, or neceſfary aptitude to pro- 
duce any effect, but merely in compliance with the laws of nature, or 
thoſe conditions preſcribed to them by the firſt cauſe, who is himſelf above 
all limitation or preſcription whatſoever. wr” 

Hyl. I wilt no longer maintain that matter is an inſtrument, However, 
J would not be underſtood to give up its exiſtence neither; ſince, not- 
withſtanding what hath been faid, it may ſtill be an occafion. 

Phil. How many ſhapes is your matter to take? Or how often muſt 
it be proved not to exiſt, before you are eontent to part with it? But to 
fay no more of this (though by all the laws of diſputation I may juſtly 
blame you for ſo frequently changing the ſignification of the principal 
term) I would fain know what you mean by affirming that matter is 
an occaſion, having already denied it to be a cauſe.” And when you have 
ſhewn in what ſenſe you underſtand occafion, pray in the next place be 
| pleaſed to ſhew me what reaſon induceth you to believe there is ſuch an 
| occaſion of our ideas. | 
Hyl. 
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Hl As to the firſt point: by occaſion I mean an inactive unthinking 
being, at the preſence whereof God excites ideas in our minds. 

_ Phil. And what may be the nature of that inactive unthinking — ' 

yl. J know nothing of its nature. 

Phil, Proceed then to the ſecond point, and aſſign ſome reaſon why 
we ſhould allow an exiſtence to this inactive, unthinking, unknown 

yl. When we ſee ideas produced i in our minds after an orderly and 
conſtant manner, it is natural to think they have ſome fixed and regular 
occaſions, at the preſence of which they are excited. 

Phil. You acknowledge then God alone to be the cauſe of 0 our ideas, 


and that he cauſes them at the preſence of thoſe occaſions. 


Hyl. That is my opinion. 
Phil. Thoſe things which you ſay are preſent to God, without doubt 


he perceives. 


Hl. Certainly ; otherwiſe they could not be to him an occaſion of 
acting. W 
Phil. Not to inſiſt now on your making ſenſe of this hypotheſis, or 
anſwering all the puzzling queſtions. and difficult ies it is liable to: I only 
aſk whether the order and regularity obſervable in the ſeries of our ideas, 
or the courſe of nature, be not ſufficiently accounted for by the wiſdom 
and power of God; and whether it doth not derogate from thoſe attri- 
butes, to ſuppoſe he is influenced, directed, or put in mind, when and 
what he is to act, by any unthinking ſubſtance. And laſtly whether, in 
caſe I granted all you contend. for, it would make any thing to your 

purpoſe, it not being eaſy to conceive how the external or abſolute exiſt= 
ence of an unthinking ſubſtance, diſtin from its being perceived, can 
be inferred from my allowing that there are certain things perceived by 
the mind of God, which are to him the occaſion of producing ideas: 
in us. 
Hy. 
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Hyl. I am perfectly at a loſs what to think, this notion of occafion 
ſeeming now altogether as groundleſs as the reſt. 

Phil. Do you not at length perceive, that in all theſe different accep- 
_ tations of matter, you have been only ſuppoſing you know not what, for 
no manner of reaſon, and to no kind of uſe? 8 

Hyl. 1 freely own my ſelf leſs fond of my notions, ſince they ws been 
ſo accurately examined, But flill, mitthinks I have ſome confuſed per- 
ception that there is ſuch a thing as matter. 

Phil. Either you perceive the being of matter immediately, « or me⸗ 
diately. If immediately, pray inform me by which of the ſenſes you 
perceive it. If mediately, let me know-by what reaſoning it is inferred 
from thoſe things which you perceive immediately. So much for the 
perception. Then for the matter itſelf, I aſk whether it is object, ſab- 
flratum, cauſe, inſtrument, or occaſion? You have already pleaded for 
each of theſe, ſhifting your notions, and making matter to appear ſome- 
times in one ſhape, then in another. And what you have offered hath 
been diſapproved and rejected by yourſelf If you have any thing new. 
to advance, I would gladly hear it. 

Hl. 1 think J have already offered all 1 had to ſay on thoſe TTY 
I am at a loſs what more to urge. 

Ehil. And yet you are loth to part with your old prejudice. But to 
make you quit it more eaſily, I deſire that, beſide what has been hitherto 
ſuggeſted, you will farther conſider whether, upon ſuppoſition that mat- 
ter exiſts, you can poſſibly conceive how you ſhould be affected by it? 
Or ſuppoſing it did not exiſt, whether it be not evident you might for all 
that be affected with the ſame ideas you now are, and conſequently have 
the very ſame reaſons to believe its exiſtence that you now can have? 

Hyl. 1 acknowledge it is poſſible we might perceive all things juſt as 
we do now, though there was no matter in the world; neither can I 
conceive, if there be matter, how it ſhould produce any idea in our 

minds. And I do farther grant, you have intirely ſatisfied me, that it 


is 
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is impoſſible there ſhould be ſuch a thing as matter in any of the fore- 
going acceptations. But ftill I cannot help ſuppoſing that there is matter 
in ſome ſenſe or other. What that is I do not indeed pretend to deter- 
wine. . 

Ppil. I do not 0 you ſhould define racks the nature of that un- 
known being. Only be pleaſed to tell me, whether it is a ſubſtance: 
and if ſo, whether you can ſuppoſe a ſubſtance without accidents ; or in 
caſe you ſuppoſe it to have accidents or qualities, I deſire you will let 
me know what thoſe qualities are, at leaſt what is meant by matter's. 


ſupporting them. 


Hyl. We have already argued: on thoſe n I have no more re to ſay 


to them. But to prevent any farther queſtions, let me tell you, I at pre- 
fent underſtand by matter neither ſubſtance nor accident, thinking nor 


extended being, neither cauſe, inſtrument, nor occaſion, but ſomething 
intirely unknown, diſtinct from all theſe. 


Phil. It ſeems then you include in your preſent notion of matter, no- 


thing but the general. abſtract idea of entity. 


l. Nothing elſe, ſave only that I ſuperadd to this general idea the 
negation of all thoſe particular things, qualities, or ideas that I perceive, 
imagine, or in any wiſe apprehend. 

Phil. Pray where do you ſuppoſe this unknown matter to exif ? 

Hyl. Oh PhiJonous ! now you think you have entangled me; for if I 
fay it exiſts in place, then you will infer that it exiſts. in the mind; ſince 


it is agreed, that place or extenſion. exiſts only in the mind: but I am 


not aſhamed to own my ignorance. I know not where it exiſts; only 
I am ſure it exiſts not in place. There is a negative anſwer for your: 
and you muſt expect no other to all. the queſtions you put for the future 


about matter. 


Phil. Since you will not tell n me n it exiſts, be pleaſed to e 


me after what manner you ſuppoſe it to exiſt, or what you mean by its, 
exiſtence; 


Hyl.. 
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Hyl. It neither thinks nor acts, neither perceives, nor is perceived. 

Phil. But what is there poſitive 1 in your abſtracted notion of its exiſt- 
ence? 

Hyl. Upon a nice obſervation, I do not find I have any poſitive notion 
or meaning at all, I tell you again I am not aſhamed to own my igno- 
rance. I know not what is meant by its exifence, or how it exiſts. | 

Phil. Continue, good Hylas, to act the ſame ingenuous part, and tell 
me ſincerely whether you can frame a diſtin idea of entity in general, 
preſcinded from .and excluſive of all thinking and corporeal beings, all 
particular things whatſoever. 

Hyl. Hold, let me think a little profeſs, Philonous, I do not find 
that I can. At firſt glance methought I had ſome dilute and airy notion 
of pure entity in abſtract; but upon cloſer attention it hath quite va- 
niſhed out of ſight. The more I think on it, the more am I confirmed 


in my prudent reſolution of giving none but negative anſwers, and not 


pretending to the leaſt degree of any poſitive knowledge or conception of 
matter, its where, its how, its entity, or any thing belonging to it. 

Phil. When therefore you ſpeak of the exiſtence of matter, 500 have 
not any notion in your mind. 

Hyl. None at all. : 

Phil. Pray tell me if the caſe ſtands not thus; at firſt, from a belief 
of material ſubſtance you would have it that the immediate objects exiſt- 


ed without the mind; then that their archetypes; then cauſes, next in- 


ſtruments: then occaſions : laſtly, ſomething in general, which being in- 
terpreted proves nothing. So matter comes to nothing. What think you, 
Hylas, is not this a fair ſummary of your whole proceeding ? 

Hy. Be that as it will, yet I till inſiſt upon it, that our not being able 
to conceive a thing, is no argument againſt its exiſtence. 

Phil. That from a cauſe, effect, operation, ſign, or other circum- 
ſtance, there may reaſonably be inferred the exiſtence of a thing not im- 
mediately perceived, 2 that it were abſurd for any man to argue 

againſt 
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againſt the exiſtence of that thing, from his having no direct and poſitive 
notion of it, I freely own. But where there is nothing of all this; where 
neither reaſon nor revelation induce us to believe the exiſtence of a 
thing; where we have not even a relative notion of it; wherc an ab- 
ſtraction is made from perceiving and being perceived, from ſpirit and 

idea: laſtly, where there is not ſo much as the moſt inadequate or faint 
idea pretended to: I will not indeed thence conclude againſt the reality 
of any notion or exiſtence of any thing: but my inference ſhall be, that 


you mean nothing at all: that you imploy words to no manner of pur- 
poſe, without any deſign or ſignification whatſoever. And I leave it to 


you, to conſider how mere jargon ſhould be treated. | 
Hyl. To deal frankly with you, Zh:lonous, your arguments ſeem in 

taemele unanſwerable, but they have not ſo great an effect on me as 

to produce that intire conviction, that hearty acquieſcence which attends 


demonſtration, I find myſelf ſtill relapſing into an obſcure ſurmiſe of I 


know not what, matter. | co 
Phi]. But are you not ſenſible, Hylas, that two things muſt concur to 
take away all ſcruple, and work a plenary aſſent in the mind? Let a vi- 
1ible obje be ſet in never ſo clear a light, yet if there is any imperfec- 
tion in the ſight, or if the eye is not directed towards it, it will not be 
diſtinctly ſeen. And though a demonſtration be never ſo well grounded 
and fairly propoſed, yet if there is withal a ſtain of prejudice, or a 
wrong bias on the underſtanding, can it be expected on a ſudden to per- 
ceive clearly and adhere firmly to the truth ? No, there is need of time 
and pains: the attention muſt be awakened and detained by a frequent 
repetition of the ſame thing placed oft in the ſame, oft in different lights. 
I have faid it already, and find I muſt ſtill repeat and inculcate, that it 
is an unaccountable licence you take in pretending to maintain you 
know not what, for you know not what reaſon, to you know not what 
_ purpoſe} Can this be paralleled in any art or ſcience, any ſe or pro- 


feſſion of men? Or is there any thing fo barefacedly groundleſs and un- 
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reaſonable to be met with even in the loweſt of common converſation? 
But perhaps you will ſtill ſay, matter may exiſt, though at the ſame 
time you neither know what is meant by matter, or by its exiſtence. 
This indeed is ſurprizing, and the more ſo becauſe it is altogether vo- 


luntary, you not being led to it by any one reaſon; for I challenge you 


to ſhew me that thing in nature which needs matter to explain or ac- 
count for it. 

Hyl. The reality of things cannot be rndintained without ſuppoſing 
the exiſtence of matter. And is not this, think YR, a good reaſon my 
I ſhould be earneſt in its defence? 

Phil. The reality of things! What things, ſenſible or intelligible 2 2 

Hyl. Senſible things. 

Phil. My glove, for example'? 

Hyl. That or any other thing perceived by the fenſes, 

Phil, But to fix on ſome particular thing; is it not a ſufncient evi- 
dence to me of the exiſtence of this glove, that I ſee it, and feel it, and 
wear it ? Or if this will not do, how is it poſſible I ſhould be aſſured of 
the reality of this thing, which I aQually ſee in this place, by ſuppoſing 
that ſome unknown thing which I never did or can ſee, exiſts after an 
unknown manner, in an unknown place, or in no place at all? How 
can the ſuppoſed reality of that which is intangible, be a proof that any 
thing tangible really exiſts ? Or of that which is inviſible, that any viſt- 
ble thing, or in general of any thing which 1s imperceptible, that a per- 
ceptible exiſts? Do but explain this, and I ſhall think nothing too hard 
for you. 

Hy. Upon the whole, I am content to own the exiſtence of matter is 
highly improbable; but 185 direct and abſolute We of it does 
not appear to me. 

Phil. But granting matter to be poſſible, yet upon that account mere- 
ly it can have no more claim to exiſtence, than a golden mountain or 2 


centaur. 
Hyl 
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| Hyl. 1 acknowledge it; but ſtill you do not deny it is poſſible ; and that 

which is poſſible, for ought you know, may actually exiſt. 

Phil. I deny it to be poſſible; and have, if I miſtake not, evidently 
proved from your own conceſſions that it is not. In the common ſenſe of 
the word matter, is there any more implied, than an extended, ſolid, 
figured, moveable ſubſtance exiſting without the mind? And have not 
vou acknowledged over and over, that you have ſeen evident reaſon for 
denying the poſſibility of ſuch a ſubſtance ? 

yl. True, but that is only one ſenſe of the term matter. 

Phil. But is it not the only proper genuine received ſenſe? and if mat- 
ter in ſuch a ſenſe be proved impoſſible, may it not be thought with good 
grounds abſolutely impoſſible? Elſe how could any thing be proved im- 
poſſible? Or indeed how could there be any proof at all one way or other, 
to a man who takes the liberty to unſettle and change the common * 

fication of words ? | 
Ml. 1 thought philoſophers * be allowed to foiak w more e 
than the vulgar, and were not always confined to the common accepta- 
tion of a term. 

Phil. But this now mentioned is the common received ſenſe among 
philoſophers themſelves. But not to inſiſt on that, have you not been 
allowed to take matter in what ſenſe you pleaſed? And have you not 
uſed this privilege in the utmoſt extent, ſometimes intirely changing, at 
others leaving out or putting into the definition of it whatever for the 

preſent beſt ſerved your deſign, contrary to all the known rules of rea- 
ſon and logic? And hath not this ſhifting unfair method of yours ſpun 
out our diſpute to an unneceſſary length; matter having been particu- 
larly examined, and by your own confeſſion refuted in each of thoſe 
ſenſes? And can any more be required to prove the abſolute impoſſibility 
of a. thing, than the proving it impoſſible in every particular ſenſc, that 


either you or any one elſe underſtands it in? | 
Y 2 Hyl. 
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Hyl. But I am not ſo thoroughly ſatisfied that you have proved the 
impoſſibility of matter in the laſt moſt obicure abſtracted and indefinite 


1 
1 


ſenſe. 
. Phil, When is a thing ſhewn to be impoſſible ? 
Hyl. When a repugnancy is demonſtrated between the ie compre- 
hended in its definition. 
Phil. But where there are no ideas, there no | repugnancy can be de- 
monſtrated between ideas. 


Hyl. I agree with you. 
Phil. Now in that which you call the obſcure indefinite ſenſe of the 


word matter, it is plain, by your own confeſſion, there was included no 
idea at all, no ſenſe except an unknown ſenſe, which is the ſame thing 
as none. You are not therefore to expect I ſhould prove a repugnancy 
between ideas where there are no ideas; or the impoſſibility of matter 
taken in an known ſenſe, that is no ſenſe at all. My buſineſs was 
only to ſhew, you meant nothing; and this you were brought to own. 
So that in all your various ſenſes, you have been ſhewed either to mean 
nothing at all, or if any thing, an abſurdity. And if this be not ſuffi- 
cient to prove the impoſſibility of a thing, I deſire you will let 1 me know 
what is. 

A I acknowledge you have ca that matter is impoſſible ; nor 
do I ſee what more can be ſaid in defence of it. But at the ſame time 
that I give up this, I ſuſpe& all my other notions. For ſurely none 
could be more ſeemingly evident than this once was: and yet it now 
ſeems as falſe and abſurd as ever it did true before; But I think we 
have diſcuſſed the point ſufficiently for the preſent. The remaining part 
of the day I would willingly ſpend, in running over in my thoughts the 
ſeveral heads of this morning's converſation, and to morrow . ſhall be 
glad to meet you here again about the ſame time. 


Phil, I will not fail to attend you. 
| | THE 
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ELL me, Hylas, what are the fruits of vefterday' 8 meditation? 
Hath it confirmed you in the ſame mind you were in at parting ? 8 
or have you ſince ſeen cauſe to change your opinion? 

Hyl. Truly my opinion is, that all our opinions are alike vain and 
uncertain, What we approve to-day, we condemn to-morrow. We 
keep a ſtir about knowledge, and. ſpend our lives in the purſuit of it, 
when, alas! we know nothing all the while: nor do I think it poſſible 
for us ever to know any thing in this life, Our faculties are too narrow 
and too few. Nature certainly never intended us for ſpeculation, 

Phil. What! ſay you we can know nothing, Hylas ? 

yl. There is not that ſingle thing in the world, whereof we can know 
the real nature; or what it is in itſelf. 

Phy. Will you tell me I do not really know what fire or water is? 

Hyl. You may indeed know that fire appears hot, and water fluid: but 
this is no more than knowing what ſenſations are produced in your own 
mind, upon the application of fire and water to your organs of ſenſe. 
Their internal conſtitution, their true and real dne you are e utterly i in 
the dark as to hat. 

Phil. Do I not know this to be a real ſtone that J Rand: on; and that 
which I ſee before my eyes to be a real tree? 


y 
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Hyl. Know ? No, it is impoſſible you or any man alive ſhould know it. 
All you know, is, that you have ſuch a certain idea or appearance in 
your own mind. But what 1s this to the real tree or ſtone? I tell you, 
that colour, figure, and hardneſs, which you perceive, are not the real 
natures of thoſe things, or in the leaſt like them. The ſame may be ſaid 
of all other real things or corporeal ſubſtances which compoſe the world. 
They have none of them any thing in themſelves, like thoſe ſenſible qua- 
lities by -us perceived. We ſhould not therefore pretend to affirm or 
know any thing of them, as they are in their own nature. 

Phil. But ſurely, Hylas, I can diſtinguiſh gold, for example, from iron: 
And how could this be, if I knew not what either truly was? 

Hyl. Believe me, Philonous, you can only diſtinguiſh between your own 
ideas, That yellowneſs, that weight, and other ſenſible qualities, think 
you they are really in the gold? They are only relative to the ſenſes, and 
have no abſolute exiſtence in nature. And in pretending to diſtiriguiſh 
the ſpecies of real things, by the appearances in your mind, you may 
perhaps act as wiſely as he that ſhould conclude two men were of a dif- 
ferent ſpecies, becauſe their clothes were not of the ſame colour. 

Phil. It ſeems then we are altogether put off with the appearances of 
things, and thoſe falſe ones too. The very meat I eat, and the cloth I 
wear, have nothing in them like what ] ſee and feel. 

Hyl. Even ſo. | | 
Phil. But is it not ſtrange the whole world ſhould be thus ot on, 
and ſo fooliſh as to believe their ſenſes? And yet I know not how it is, 
but men cat, and drink, and fleep, and perform all the offices of life as 
comfortably and tene as if ny r knew the things ara are 
con verſant about. | 1493 

Hyl. They do ſo: but you know n. practice does not require a 

nicety of ſpeculative knowledge. Hence the vulgar retain their miſtakes, 
and for all that, make a ſhift to buſtle hroogh the affairs of life. But 
- Phlloſophers know better _ 
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Phil. You mean, they know that they &now nothing. 
Hyl. That is the very top and perfection of human knowledge. 
Phil. But are you all this while in earneſt, Hylas; and are you ſeriouſſy 
perſuaded that you know nothing real in the world ? Su ppoſe you are go- 
ing to write, would you not call for pen, ink, and paper, like another 
man; and do you not know what it is you call for? 
25 How often muſt I tell you, that I know not the real mature of 
any one thing in the univerſe? I may indeed upon occaſion make uſe of 
pen, ink, and paper, But what any one of them is in its own true na- | 
ture, I declare. poſitively I know not. And the ſame is true with regard 
to every other corporeal thing. And, what is more, we are not only 
ignorant of the true and real nature of things, but even of their exiſt- 
ence. It cannot be denied that we perceive ſuch certain appearances or 
ideas; but it cannot be concluded from thence that bodies really exiſt. 
Nay, now I think on it, I muſt agreeably to my former conceſſions far- 
ther declare, that it is * any FR corporeal thing ſhould exiſt in 


nature. 
_ Phil. Now amaze me. Was ever any thing more wild and extrava- 


. ant than the notions you now maintain: and is it not evident you are 
led into all theſe extravagancies by the belief of material ſubſtance? This 
makes you. dream of thoſe unknown natures in every thing, It is this 
occaſions your diſtinguiſhing between the reality and ſenſible appear- 
ances of things. It is to. this you are indebted for being ignorant of what 
every body elſe knows perfectly well. Nor is this all: you are not only 
ignorant of the true nature of every thing, but you know not whether 
any thing really exiſts, or whether there are any true natures. at all; for- 
aſmuch as you attribute to your material beings an abſolute or external 
exiſtence, wherein you ſuppoſe their reality conſiſts. And as you are 
forced in the end to acknowledge ſuch an. exiſtence means. either a direct 
repugnancy, or nothing at all, it follows that you are obliged to pull 


down your own hypotheſis of material ſubſtance, and poſitively to deny 
f the 
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the real exiſtence of any part of the univerſe. And ſo you are plunged 


into the deepeſt and moſt deplorable ſcepriciſm that ever man was. Tell 


me, Hylas, is it not as I ſay? 
Hyl. I agree with you. Material ſubſtance was no more than an hy- 


bel s, and a falſe and groundleſs one too. I will no longer ſpend my 
breath in defence of it. But whatever hypotheſis you advance, or what- 


ſoever ſcheme of things you introduce in its ſtead, I doubt not it 


will appear every whit as falſe: let me but be allowed to queſtion 


you upon it. That is, ſuffer me to ſerve you in your own kind, and 


I warrant it ſhall conduct you through as many perplexities and con- 


traditions, to the very ſame ſtate of e that I myſelf am in at 


preſent. 
Phil. I aſſure you, Kyle, I do not pretend to frame any i at 
all. I am of a vulgar caſt, fimple enough to believe my ſenſes, and leave 
things as I find them. To be plain, it is my opinion, that the real 


things are thoſe very things I ſee and feel, and perceive by my ſenſes. 
Theſe I know, and finding they anſwer all the neceſſities and purpoſes 


of life, have no reaſon to be ſolicitous about any other unknown beings. 
A piece of ſenſible bread, for inſtance, would ſtay my ſtomach better 
than ten thouſand times as much of that inſenſible, unintelligible, real 
bread you ſpeak of. It is likewiſe my opinion, that colours and other 
ſenfible qualities are on the objects. I cannot for my life help thinking 
that ſnow is white, and fire hot. You indeed, who by ſzow and fire 


mean certain external, unperceived, unperceiving ſubſtances, are in the 
1 to deny whiteneſs or . heat to be altections inherent in them. But 


to think like other folks. And as I am no Sceptic with 1 to the 
nature of things, ſo neither am I as to their exiſtence. That a thing 
ſhould be really perceived by my ſenſes, and at the ſame time not 
really exiſt, is to me a plain contradiction; ſince I cannot preſcind or ab- 
ſtract, even in 2 thought, the exiſtence of a ſenſible thing from its being 

perceived. 
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perceived. Wood, ſtones, fire, water, fleſh, iron, and the like things, 
which I name and diſcourſe of, are things that I know. And I ſhould 
not have known them, but that I perceived them by my ſenſes; and 
things perceived by the ſenſes are immediately perceived; and things 
immediately perceived are ideas; and ideas cannot exiſt without the 
mind; their exiſtence therefore conſiſts in being perceived; when there- 
fore they are actually perceived, there can be no doubt of their exiſtence. 
Away then with all that ſcepticiſm, all thoſe ridiculous philoſophical 
doubts. What a jeſt is it for a philoſopher to queſtion the exiſtence of 
ſenſible things, till he hath it proved to him from the veracity of Gop : 
or to pretend our knowledge in this point falls ſhort of intuition or de- 
monſtration? I might as well doubt of my own being, as of the being of 
thoſe things [ actually ſee and feel. 

Hyl. Not ſo faſt, Fhilonous: you ſay you cannot conceive how ſenſible 
things ſhould exiſt without the mind. Do you not? 

Phil. I do. 

Hyl. Suppoſing you were anne cannot you conceive it poſũible, 
that things perceivable by ſenſe may ſtill exiſt ? 

Phil. I can; but then it muſt be in another mind. When I deny ſen- 


ſible things an exiſtence out of the mind, I do not mean my mind in 


particular, but all minds. Now it is plain they have an exiſtence exte- 
rior to my mind, fince I find them by experience to be independent of 
it. There is therefore ſome other mind wherein they exiſt, during the 
intervals between the times of my perceiving them : as likewiſe they did 
before my birth, and would do after my ſuppoſed annihilation. And as 
the ſame is true, with regard to all other finite created ſpirits; it neceſ- 
ſarily follows, there is an Omnipreſent Eternal Mind, which knows and 
comprehends all things, and exhibits them to our view in ſuch a manner, 
and according to ſuch rules as he himſelf hath ordained, and are by us 
termed the /aws of nature. 
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Hl. Anfwer me, Philonous. Are all our ideas perfectly inert beings? 
Or have they any agency included in them ? 
Phil. They are altogether paſſive and inert. 
Hl. And is not Gop an agent, a being purely active! 
Phil. I acknowledge it. 
Hl. No idea therefore can be like unto, or repreſent the nature of 
Cop. 
Phil. It cannot. 
yl. Since therefore you bers! no idea of the mind of Gap, how can 
you conceive it poſſible, that things ſhould exiſt in his mind? Or, if you 
can conceive the mind of Gop without having an idea of it, why may 
not I be allowed to conceive the exiſtence of matter, notwithſtanding 
that I have no idea of it? 
Phil. As to your firſt queſtion ; 1 own J have properly no idea, 1 
of Gop or any other ſpirit; for theſe being active, cannot be repreſent- 
ed by things perfectly inert, as our ideas are. I do nevertheleſs know, 
that I who am a ſpirit or thinking ſubſtance, exiſt as certainly, as I know 


my ideas exiſt, Farther, I know what I mean by the terms I and myſelf, - 


and [ know this immediately, or intuitively, though I do not perceive it 
as I perceive a triangle, a colour, or a ſound. The mind, fpirit or ſoul, 
3s that indiviſible unextended thing, which thinks, acts, and perceives. 
I fay indiviſible, becauſe unextended; and unextended, becauſe extended, 
figured, moveable things, are N and that which perceives ideas, 


which thinks and wills, is plainly itſelf no idea, nor like an idea. Ideas 


are things inactive, and perceived: and ſpirits a ſort of beings altogether 
different from them. I do not thereſore ſay my ſoul is an idea, or like 
an idea. However, taking the word idea in a large ſenſe, my ſoul may 
de ſaid to furniſh me with an idea, that is, an image, or likeneſs of 
Gop, though indeed extremely inadequate. For all the notion I have of 
God, is obtained by reflecting on my own ſoul heightening its powers, 
and removing its imperfections. I have therefore, though not an inactive 
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idea, yet in myſelf ſome ſort of an active thinking image of the Deity. 
And though I perceive him not by ſenſe, yet J have a notion of him, or 


know him by reflexion and reaſoning. My own mind and my own 


ideas I have an immediate knowledge of; and by the help of theſe, do 
mediately apprehend the poſſibility of the exiſtence of other ſpirits and 
ideas. Farther, from my own being, and from the dependency I find in 
myſelf and my ideas, I do by an a& of reaſon, neceſſarily infer the ex- 
iſtence of a Gop, and of all created things in the mind of Gop. So 
much for your firſt queſtion. For the ſecond: I ſuppoſe by this time 
you can anſwer it yourſelf. For you neither perceive matter objective- 
iy, as you do an inactive being or idea, nor know it, as you do yourſelf 
by a reflex at: neither do you mediately apprehend it by ſimilitude of 
the one or the other: nor yet collect it by reaſoning from that which you 
know immediately. All which makes the caſe of matter widely different 
from that of the Dey. | 

Hl. You ſay your own ſoul ſupplies you with ſome ſort of an idea or 
image of Gov. But at the ſame time you acknowledge you have, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, no idea of your own foul. You even affirm that ſpirits 
are a ſort of beings altogether different from ideas. Conſequently that 
no idea can be like a ſpirit. We have therefore no idea of any ſpirit. 
You admit nevertheleſs that there is ſpiritual ſubſtance, although you 
have no idea of it; while you deny there can be ſuch a thing as mate- 
rial ſubſtance, becauſe you have no notion or idea of it. Is this fair 
dealing? To act conſiſtently, you muſt cither admit matter or reject ſpi- 


rit. What ſay you to this? 


Phil. I fay in the firſt place, that I do not din the exiſtence of ma- 
terial ſubſtance, merely becauſe I have no notion of it, but becauſe the 
notion of it is inconſiſtent, or in other words, becauſe it is repugnant 
that there ſhould be a notion of it. Many things, for ought I know, 
may exiſt, whereof neither I nor any other man hath or can have any 
|. or notion whatſoever. But then thoſe things muſt be poſſible, that 
Z 2 is, 
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is, nothing inconſiſtent muſt be included in their definition. I ſay ſe- 
condly, that although we believe things to exiſt which we do not per- 
ceive; yet we may not believe that any particular thing exiſts, without 
ſome real for ſuch belief: but I have. no. reaſon for believing the exiſt- 
ence of matter. I have no immediate intuition thereof: neither can I 


mediately from my ſenſations, ideas, notions, actions or paſſions, infer 
an unthinking, unperceiving, inactive ſubſtance, either by probable de- 
duction, or neceſſary conſequence. Whereas the being of myſelf, that 


is, my own ſoul, mind or thinking principle, I evidently know by re- 
fletion. You will forgive me if I repeat the ſame things in anſwer to 
the ſame objections. In the very notion or definition of material ſub- 
ſtance, there is included a manifeſt repugnance and inconſiſtency. But 


this cannot be ſaid of the notion of ſpirit. That ideas. ſhould exiſt in 
what doth not perceive, or be produced by what doth not act, is re- 


pugnant. But it is no repugnancy to ſay, that a perceiving thing 
ſhould be the ſubject of ideas, or an active thing the cauſe of them. 


It is granted we have neither an immediate evidence nor a demonſtra- 


tive knowledge of the exiſtence of other finite fpirits; but it will not 


thence follow that ſuch ſpirits are on a foot with material ſubſtances : if 
to ſuppoſe the one be inconſiſtent, and it be not inconſiſtent to ſuppoſe 


the other; if the one can be inferred by no argument, and there is. a 
probability for the other; if we ſee ſigns and effects indicating diſtin. 


finite agents like ourſelves, and ſee no, ſign or ſymptom whatever 


that leads to a rational belief of matter. I fay laſtly, that 1 have a 


notion of ſpirit, though I have not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, an idea of it, I do 
not perceive it as. an idea or by means of an idea, but know it by re- 


flexion. 


Hyl. Notwithſtanding all you have ſaid, to me it ſcems, that accord- 


ing to your own way of thinking, and in conſequence of your own prin- 
ciples, it ſhould follow that you are only a ſyſtem of floating ideas, with- 


out any ſubſtance to . them. Words are not to be uſed without 
a mean- 


__ 
- 


3 
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a meaning. And as there is no more meaning in ſpiritual ſubſtance than 
in material ſubſtance, the one is to be exploded as well as the other. 
Phil. How often muſt I repeat, that I know, or am conſcious of my 
own being; and that I myſelf am not my ideas, but ſomewhat elſe, a 
thinking active principle that perceives, knows, wills, and operates about 
ideas. I know that I, one and the ſame ſelf, perceive both colours and 
ſounds: that a colour cannot perceive a ſound, nor a ſound a eolour : 
that I am therefore one individual principle, diſtin from colour and 
ſound; and, for the ſame reaſon, from all other ſenſible things and 
inert ideas, But I am not in like manner conſcious either of the exiſt- 
ence or eſſence of matter. On the contrary, I know that nothing in- 
conſiſtent can exiſt, and that the exiſtence of matter implies an incon- 
ſiſtency. Farther, I know what I mean, when I affirm that there is a 
ſpiritual ſubſtance or ſupport of ideas, that is, that a ſpirit knows and 


perceives ideas. But I do not know what is meant, when it is ſaid, that 


an unperceiving ſubſtance hath inherent in it and ſupports either ideas 
or the archetypes of ideas. There is therefore upon the whole no parity. 
of caſe between ſpirit and matter. 

Hyl. I own myſelf ſatisfied in this point. But a er in eine think, 
the real exiſtence of ſenſible things conſiſts in their being actually per- 
ceived ? If ſo; how comes it that all mankind diſtinguiſn between them ? 
Aſk the firſt man you meet, and he ſhall tell you, 0 be perceived is one 


thing, and 70 exiſt is another. 


Phil. J am content, Hylas, to appeal to the common fenſe of the 


world for the truth of my notion. Aſk the gardener, why he thinks 


yonder cherry-tree exiſts in the garden, and he ſhall tell you, becauſe 


he ſees. and feels it; in a word, becauſe he perceives it by his ſenſes. 


Aſk him, why he thinks. an orange-tree not to be there, and he ſhall tell 
vou, becauſe he does not perceive it. What he perceives by ſenſe, that 
he terms a real being, and ſaith it is, or exits; but that which is not 


Perceivable, the ſame, he ſaith, hath no being. 


Hi. 
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Hyl. Yes, Philonout, I grant the exiſtence of a . men oonſiſts | in 
being perceivable, but not in being actually perceived. 

Phil. And what is perceivable but an idea? And can an idea exiſt 
without being n * Theſe are > points * ſince agreed 
between us. 

Hyl. But be your opinion never ſo true, yet ſurely you will not deny 
it is ſhocking, and contrary to the common ſenſe of men. Aſk the 
fellow, whether yonder tree hath an exiſtence out of his mind: what 
anſwer think you he would make? 

Phil. The ſame that I ſhould myſelf, to wit, that it doth exiſt out of 
his mind. But then to a chriſtian it cannot ſurely be ſhocking to ſay, 
the real tree exiſting without his mind is truly known and comprehended 
by (that is, exiſts in) the infinite mind of Gop. Probably he may not 
at firſt glance be aware of the direct and immediate proof there is of 
this, inaſmuch as the very being of a tree, or any other ſenſible thing, 
implies a mind wherein it is. But the point itſelf he cannot deny. The 
queſtion between the Materialiſts and me is not, whether things have a 
real exiſtence out of the mind of this or that perſon, but whether they 
have an abſolute exiſtence, diſtinct from being perceived by Gop, and 
exterior to all minds. This indeed ſome heathens and philoſophers have 
affirmed, but whoever entertains notions of the Deity ſuitable to the 
holy ſcriptures, will be of another opinion. 
Hl But according to your notions, what difference is there between 
real things, and chimeras formed by the cw — or the viſions of a 
dream, ſince they are all equally in the mind? 
Phil. The ideas formed by the. Imagination are faint and. indiſtinct; 
they have beſides an intire dependence on the will. But the ideas per- 
ceived by ſenſe, that is, real things, are more vivid and clear, and bein 9 
imprinted on the mind by a ſpirit diſtinct from us, have not a like de- 
pendence on our will. There is therefore no danger of confounding theſe 
with the foregoing: and there is as little of confounding them with the 
viſions 
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viſions of a dream, which are dim, irregular, and confuſed. And though 
they ſhould happen to be never ſo lively and natural, yet by their not 
being connected, and of a piece with the preceding and ſubſequent tran- 
ſactions of our lives, they might eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from realities. In 
ſhort, by whatever method you diſtinguiſh things from chimeras on your 
own ſcheme, the ſame, it is evident, will hold alſo upon mine. For it 
muſt be, I preſume, by ſome perceived difterence, and [ am not for de- 
priving you of any one thing that you perceive. 

Hyl. But ſtill, Philonous, you hold, there is nothing in the world but 
ſpirits and ideas. And this, you muſt needs. acknowlefge, ſounds very 
odly. 

Phil. I own the word 156 not being commonly uſed for thing, ſounds 
ſomething out of the way. My reaſon for uſing it was, becauſe a ne- 
ceſſary relation to the mind is underſtood to be implied by that term; 
and it is now commonly ufed by philoſophers, to denote the immediate 
objects of the underſtanding. But however odly the propoſition may 
ſound in words, yet it includes nothing ſo very ſtrange or ſhocking in its 
ſenſe, which in effect amounts to no more than this, to wit, that there 
are only things perceiving, and things perceived; or that every unthink- 
ing being is neceſſarily, and from the very nature of its exiſtence, per. 
ceived by ſome mind; if not by any finite created mind, yet certainly 
by the infinite mind of God, in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being. Is this as ſtrange as to ſay, the ſenſible qualities are not on the 
objects: or, that we cannot be ſure of the exiſtence of things, or know 
any thing of their real natures, though we both ior and feel them, and 
perceive them by all our fenſes? 

yl. And in conſequence of this, muſt we not think there are no ſuch 
things as phyſical or corporeal cauſes; but that a ſpirit is the immediate 
caufe of all the phænomena in nature? Can there be any thing more ex- 


travagant than this? 
Phil. 
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Ppil. Yes, it is infinitely more extravagant to ſay, a thing which is 
mert; operates on the mind, -and which is unperceiving, 1s the. cauſe of 
our perceptions, Beſides, that which to you, I know not for what rea- 
fon, ſeems ſo extravagant, is no more than the holy ſcriptures aſſert in 
a hundred places. In them Gop is repreſented as the ſole and immediate 
author of all thoſe effects, which ſome heathens and philoſophers are 
wont to aſcribe to nature, matter, fate, or the like unthinking principle. 
This is ſo much the conſtant language of ſcripture, that it were needleſs 
to confirm it by citations. | 

Hyl. You are not aware, Philonous, that in lig 6 Gop the imme- 
diate author of all the motions in nature, you make him the author of 
murder, ſacrilege, adultery, and the like heinous ſins. FT 

- Phil. In anſwer to that, I obſerve firſt, that the imputation of guilt is 
the ſame, whether a perſon ' commits an action with or without an in- 
Nrument. In caſe therefore you ſuppoſe Gop to act by the mediation of 
an inſtrument, or occaſion, called matter, you as truly make him the 
author of fin as I, who think him the immediate agent in all thoſe ope- 
rations vulgarly aſcribed to nature. I farther obſerve, that fin or moral 
turpitude doth not conſiſt in the outward phyſical action or motion, but 
in the internal deviation of the will from the laws of reaſon and religion. 
This is plain, in that the killing an enemy in a battle, or putting a cri- 
minal legally to death, is not thought ſinful, though the outward act be 
the very ſame with that in the caſe of murder. Since therefore ſin doth 
not conſiſt in the phyſical action, the making Gop an immediate cauſe 
of all ſuch actions, is not making him the author of fin. Laſtly, I have 
no where ſaid that Gop is the only agent who produces all the motions 
in bodies. It is true, I have denied there are any other agents beſide 
ſpirits : but this is very conſiſtent with allowing to thinking rational be- 
ings, in the production of motions, the uſe of limited powers, ultimately 
indeed derived from Gop, but immediately under the direction of their 
OWN 


* 
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own wills, which f is ſufficient to intitle them to all the guilt of their 
actions. 

l. But the denying matter, Philonous, or corporeal ſubſtance; there 
is the point. You can never perſuade me that this is not repugnant to 
the univerſal ſenſe of mankind, Were our diſpute to be determined by 
moſt voices, I am confident you would give up, the point, without ga- 
thering the votes. 

Pl]. I wiſh both our opinions were fairly Rated and ſubmitted to the 
Judgment of men who had plain common ſenſe, without the prejudices 
of a learned education. Let me be repreſented as one who truſts his 
ſenſes, who thinks he knows the things he ſees and feels, and entertains 
no doubts, of their exiſtence; and you fairly ſet forth with all your 
doubts, your paradoxes, and your ſcepticiſm about you, and I ſhall will- 
ingly acquieſce in the determination of any indifferent perſon, That 
there is no ſubſtance wherein ideas can exiſt beſide ſpirit, is to me evi- 
dent. And that the objects immediately perceived are ideas, is on all 
hands agreed. And that ſenſible qualities are objects immediately per- 
ceived, no one can deny. It is therefore evident there can be no ſub- 
ſtratum of thoſe qualities but ſpirit, in which they exiſt, not by way of 
mode or property, but as a thing perceived in that which perceives it. 
I deny therefore that there is any unthinking ſubſtratum of the objects of 
ſenſe, and in that acceptation that there 1s any material ſubſtance, But 
if by material ſubſtance is meant only ſenſible body, that which is ſeen 
and felt, (and the unphiloſophical part of the world, I dare ſay, mean 
no*more) then I am more certain of matter's exiſtence than you, or any 
other philoſopher, pretend to be. If there be any thing which makes 
the generality of mankind averſe from the notions I eſponſe, it is a miſ- 
apprehenſion that 1 deny the reality of ſenſible things: but as it is you 
who are guilty of that and not J, it follows that in truth their averſion is 
againſt your notions, and not mine. I do therefore aſſert that I am as 
certain as of my own being, that there are bodies or corporeal ſubſtances, 
Aa (meaning 
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(meaning the things I perceive by my ſenſes) and that granting this, the 
* bulk of mankind will take no thought about, nor think themſelves at all 

concerned in the fate of thoſe unknown natures, and philoſophical quid- 

dities, which ſome men are ſo fond of. 5 | 

Hy. What ſay you to this? Since, abs to you, men judge of 
the reality of things by their ſenſes, how can a man be miſtaken in think- 
ing the moon a plain lucid ſurface, about a foot in diameter; or a ſquare 
tower, ſeen at a diſtance, round; or an oar, with one end in the water, 
crooked ? 

Phil. He is not miſtaken with regard to the ideas he actually per- 
ceives; but in the inferences he makes from his preſent perceptions. 
Thus in the caſe of the oar, what he immediately perceives by ſight is 
certainly crooked ; and ſo far hee is in the right. But if he thence con- 

| clude, that upon taking the oar out of the water he ſhall perceive the 
fame crookedneſs; or that it would affect his touch, as crooked things 
are wont to do: in that he is miſtaken. In like manner, if he ſhall. con- 
clude from what he perceives in one ſtation, that in caſe. he advances 
toward the moon or tower, he ſhould ſtill be affected with the like ideas, 
he is miſtaken. But his miſtake lies not in what he perceives immediate- 
ly and at preſent, (it being a manifeſt contradiction to ſuppoſe he ſhould 
err in reſpect of that) but in the wrong judgment he makes concerning 
the ideas he apprehends to be connected with thoſe immediately perceiv- 
ed: or concerning the ideas that, from what he perceives at preſent, he 
imagines would be perceived in other circumſtances. The caſe is the 
? ſame with regard to the Copernican ſyſtem, We do not here perceive any 
Motion of the earth: but it were erroneous thence to conclude, that in 
caſe we were placed at as great a diſtance from that, as we are now from 
the other planets, we ſhould not then perceive its motion. | 
Hyl. I underſtand you; and muſt needs own you ſay things plauſible 


enough : but Sire me leave to put you in mind of one thing. Pray, 
| * Philonous, 
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Philonous, were you not formerly as poſitive that matter exiſted, as you 
are now that it does not? | 

Phil. I was. But here lies the difference. Before, my poſitiveneſs 
was founded. without examination, upon prejudice; but now, after in- 
quiry, upon evidence. : 

yl. After all, it ſeems our diſpute is rather about words than things. 
We agree in the thing, but differ in the name. That we are affected 
with ideas from without is evident; and it is no leſs evident, that there 
muſt be (I will not ſay archetypes, but) powers without the mind, cor- 
reſponding to thoſe ideas. And as theſe powers cannot ſubſiſt by them- 
ſelves, there is ſome ſubject of them neceſſarily to be admitted, which I 
Call matter, and you call ſpirit. This is all the difference. 

Phil. Pray, jus, i that ASA being, or ſubject of powers, er- 
tended ? | 

Hy. It hath not extenſion ; but it hath the power to raiſe in you the 
idea of extenſion. 

il. It is therefore itſelf unextended, 

2 I grant \ ee 

_ Phil. Is it not alſo aQive?. 5 

Ayl. Without doubt: otherwiſe, how could we attribute powers to it? 

Phil. Now let me aſk you two queſtions: Firſt, whether it be agree- 
able to the uſage either of philoſophers or others, to give the name matter 
to an unextended active being? And Secondly, whether it be not ridi- 
Wr we abſurd to 8 names ar r to the common uſe of lan- 
guage? 

Hyl. Well then, let it not by called matter, fins nce you will have it ſo, 
but ſome 7hird nature diſtin from matter and ſpirit. For, what reaſon 
1s there why you ſhould call it ſpirit? Does not the notion of ſpirit im- 
ply, that it is thinking as well as active and unextended ? > 

Phil. My reaſon is this: becauſe I have a mind to have ſome notion 
or meaning in what I ſay ; but I have no notion of any action diſtin 
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without, we muſt allow powers to be without in a being diſtinct from 
this powerful being. I will have it ta be ſpirit, you matter, or I know 
not what (I may add too, you know not what) third nature. Thus I 
prove it to be ſpirit. From the effects I ſee produced, I conclude there 


are actions; and becauſe actions, volitions; and becauſe there are voli- 
tions, there muſt be a will. Again, the things I perceive muſt have an 


ing conſtitute in the ſtricteſt ſenſe a mind or ſpirit. The powerful cauſe 


diction. Is it not an abſurdity to imagine any imperfection i in God? 


other being ? 
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from volition, neither can I conceive volition to be any where but in a 
ſpirit: therefore when I ſpeak of an active being, I am obliged to mean 
a ſpirit. Beſide, what can be plainer than that a thing which hath no 
ideas in itſelf, cannot impart them to me; and if it hath ideas, ſurely it 
muſt be a ſpirit, 'To make you comprehend the point ſtill more clearly 
if it be poſſible: I aſſert as well as you, that ſince we are affected from 


ourſelves. So far we are agreed. But then we differ as to the kind of 


exiſtence, they or their archetypes, out of my mind: but being ideas, 
neither they nor their archetypes can exift otherwiſe than in an under- 
ſtanding : there is therefore an underſtanding. But will and underſtand- 


therefore of my ideas, is in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech a ſprrit. 
Hyl. And now I warrant you think you have made the point very 
clear, little ſuſpecting that what you advance leads directly to a contra- 


Phil. Without doubt. 

Hyl. To ſuffer pain is an inen. 
Phil. It is. 

yl. Are we not ſometimes affected with pain and uneaſineſs by ſome 


Phil. We are. 

Hyl. And have you not faid that being is a bin, and is not that ſpirit 
Gop ? | 

Phil. I grant it 
yl. 
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Hyl. But you have aſſerted, that whatever ideas we perceive from 
without, are in the mind which affects us. The ideas therefore of pain 
and uneaſineſs are in Gop; or in other words, Gop ſuffers pain : that 
is to ſay, there is an imperfection in the divine nature, which you ac- 
knowledged was abſurd. So you are caught in a plain contradiction. 
Phil. That Gop knows or underſtands all things, and that he knows 
among other things. what pain is, even every ſort. of. painful ſenſation, . 
and what it is for his creatures to ſuffer. pain, I make no queſtion. But. 
that God, though he knows and ſometimes cauſes: painful ſenſations in 
us, cam himſelf ſuffer pain, I poſitively deny. We who are limited and. 
dependent ſpirits, are liable to impreſſions: of ſenſe, the effects of an ex- 
ternal agent, which being produced againſt our wills, are ſometimes pain- ; 
ful and uneaſy. But Gop, whom no external. being can affect, who per- 
ceives nothing by ſenſe as we do, whoſe will is abſolute and independent, 
cauſing all things, and liable to be thwarted or reſiſted by nothing; it is. 
evident, ſuch a being as this can ſuffer nothing, nor be affected with any. 

painful ſenſation, or indeed any ſenſation at all. We are chained: to a: 
body, that is to ſay, our perceptions. are connected with corporeal moti- 
ons. By the law of our nature we are affected upon every. alteration. 
in the nervous parts of our ſenſible body: which ſenſible body rightly, 
conſidered, is. nothing but a. complexion of ſuch qualities or ideas, as. 
have no exiſtance diſtin. from being perceived by a mind: ſo that this 
connexion of ſenſations with corporeal motions, means no more than a. 
correſpondence in the order, of nature between two ſets. of ideas, or 
things immediately perceivable.. But Gov. is a pure ſpirit, diſengaged. 
from all. ſuch ſympathy or natural ties. No corporeal motions. are at- 
tended with the ſenſations of pain or pleaſure in his mind. To know 
every thing knowable is certainly a perfection; but to endure, or ſuffer, 
or feel any thing by. ſenſe, 13 an imperfection. The former, I fay, agrees | 
to Gop, but. nat the latter. Gop knows or: hath ideas; but his ideas 
are not conveyed to him by ſenſe, as ours are. Your not diſtinguiſhing 

where 
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where there is ſo manifeſt a IR makes you fancy you ſee an ab- 


N where there is none. 
yl. But all this while you have not confidered, that the quantity of 


matter hath been demonſtrated to be proportioned to the * of bo- 
dies. And what can withſtand demonſtration ? 

Phi]. Let me ſee how you demonſtrate that point. 

Hl. I lay it down for a principle, that the moments or quantities of 
motion in bodies, are in a dire& compounded reaſon of the velocities 
and quantities of matter contained in them. Hence, where the veloci- 
ties are equal, it follows, the moments are directly as the quantity of 
matter in each. But it is found by experience, that all bodies (bating 
the ſmall inequalities, ariſing from the reſiſtance of the air) deſcend 
with an equal velocity; the motion therefore of deſcending bodies, and 
conſequently their gravity, which is the cauſe or principle of that mo- 
tion, is proportional to "Wh quantity of matter: which was to Wand de- 
monſtrated. 

Pbil. You lay it down as a fl evident principle, that the quantity 
of motion in any body, is proportional to the velocity and matter 
taken together: and this is made uſe of to prove a propoſition, from 
whence the exiſtence of matter is inferred. Pray 1 is not this m—_— in 
a circle ? 1 

yl. In the premiſe I only mean, that the motion is proportional to the 
_— Jointly with the extenſion and ſolidity, 1 

_ Phil. But allowing this to be true, yet it will not thence. follow, that 
e is proportional to matter, in your philoſophic ſenſe of the word; 
except you take it for granted, that unknown ſubſtratum, or whatever 
elſe you call it, is proportional to thoſe ſenſible qualities; which to ſup- 
poſe, 1 is plainly begging the queſtion. That there is magnitude and ſoli- 
dity, or reſiſtance, perceived by ſenſe, I readily grant; as likewiſe that 
gravity may be Proportional to thoſe qualities, I will not diſpute. But 


that either theſe qualities as perceived by us, or the powers producing 
them 
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them do exiſt in a material ſubſtratum; this is what I deny, and you 
indeed affirm, but f ee ee ee have not yet 
| 8 
Hl. I ſhall inſiſt no longer on that polite Do you think however, 

| you. ſhall perſuade me the natural philoſophers have been dreaming all. 
this while; pray what becomes of all their hypotheſes and CE of 


te 4— which ſuppoſe the exiſtence of matter? 


Phil. What mean you, Hylas, by the phænomena? 

Hyl..F mean the appearances which I perceive by my ſenſes. 

Phil. And the appearances perceived by ſenſe, are _ not ons ? 

"_ 1 have told you ſo a hundred times. 

_ Phil. Therefore, to explain the pine, is to n how we come 
to be affected with ideas, in that manner and order wherein they are im- 
printed on our r ſenſes Is Ong” 

Hu It is. i 

Phil. Now i you- can Probe, that any philoſopher hath explained the 
production of any one idea in dur minds by the help of matter, I ſhall 

for ever acquieſce, and look on all that hath been ſaid againſt it as no- 
thing: but if you cannot, it is in vain to urge the explication of pbæ- 
nomena. That a being endowed with knowledge and will, ſhould pro- 
duce or exhibit ideas, is eaſily underſtood. But that a being which is 
utterly deſtitute of theſe faculties ſhould be able to produce ideas, or in 
any fort to affect an intelligence, this I can never underſtand. This I 
fay, though we had ſome poſitive conception of matter, though we knew 
its qualities, and could comprehend its exiſtence, would yet be ſo far from 
explaining things, that it is itſelf the moſt inexplicable thing in the world. 
And yet for all this, it will not follow, that philoſophers have been doing 
nothing; for by obſerving and reaſoning upon the connexion of ideas, 
they diſcover the laws and methods of nature, which isa part of know- 


_— both uſeful ; 5 enfermiging, 


* 
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Il. After all, c can it be ſuppoſed God would deceive all mankind? Do 
you imagine, he would have induced the whole world to believe. the be- 
ing of matter, if there was no ſuch thing? | 

Phil. That every epidemical opinion ariſing from prejudice, or | nile, 
or thoughtleſsneſs, may be imputed to Gop, as the author of it, I believe 
you will not affirm. * Whatſoever opinion we father on him, it muſt be 
either becauſe he has diſcovered it to us by ſupernatural revelation, or 
becauſe it is ſo evident to our natural faculties, which were framed and 
given us by Gop, that it is impoſſible we ſhould withhold our aſſent 
from it. But where is the revelation? or where is the evidence that 
extorts the belief of matter? Nay, how does it appear, that matter taken 

for ſomething diſtindt from what we perceive by our ſenſes, is thought 
to exiſt by all mankind, or indeed by any except a few philoſophers, who 
do not know what they would be at? Your queſtion ſuppoſes theſe points 
are clear; and when you have cleared them, I ſhall think myſelf obliged 
to give you another anſwer. In the mean time let it ſuffice that I tell 
you, I do not ſuppoſe Gor has deceived mankind at all. | 

Hyl. But the novelty, Philonous, the novelty ! There 77h the danger. 
New notions ſhould. always be diſcountenanced; they unſettle mens 
minds, and no body knows where they will end. 

|: | Phil. Why the rejecting a notion that hath no foundation either in 
= Tenſe or in reaſon, or in divine authority, ſhould be thought to unſettle 
"8h 15 „ the belief of ſuch opinions as are grounded on all or any of theſe, I can- 
oF not imagine. That innovations in government and religion, are dan- 

gerous, and ought to be be diſcountenanced, I on OWN. But i8 a the | 


any thing 8 which was unknown before, i is an innovation in * 
Jedge: and if all ſuch innovations had been forbidden, men would have 
made a notable progrels in the arts and ſciences. But it is none of my 
buſineſs to plead for novelties and paradoxes, T hat the qualities we 
perceive, are not on the objects: that we muſt not belie ve our ſenſes: 

| that 
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that we know nothing of the real nature of things, and can never be 
aſſured even of their exiſtence: that real colours and ſounds are nothing 
but certain unknown figures and motions: that motions are in themſelves 
neither ſwift nor ſlow: that there are in bodies abſolute extenſions, with- 


and inactive, operates on a ſpirit: that the leaſt particle of a body, con- 
tains innumerable extended parts. Theſe are the novelties, theſe are the 
ſtrange notions which ſhock the genuine uncorrupted judgment of all 
mankind ; and being once admitted, embarraſs the mind with endleſs 
_ doubts and difficulties. And it is againſt theſe and the like innovations, 
] endeayour to vindicate common ſenſe. It is true, in doing this, I may 
perhaps be obliged to uſe ſome ambages, and ways of ſpeech not com- 


moſt ſingular in them, will in effect be found to amount to no more 
than this: that it is abſolutely impoſſible, and a plain contradiction to 
ſuppoſe, any unthinking being ſhould exiſt without being perceived by a 
mind. And if this notion be ſingular, it is a ſhame it ſhould be ſo at 
this time of day, and in a chriſtian country. 

yl. As for the difficulties other opinions may be liable to, thoſe are 
out of the queſtion. It is your buſineſs to defend your own opinion. 


This is ſo plain, there is no denying it. | 
Phil. You miſtake me. I am not for changing things into ideas; but 
rather ideas into things; ſince thoſe immediate objects of perception, 
which according to you, are only ch of things, J take to be the 
real things themſelves. 

yl. Things! you may pretend what you pleaſe, but it is certain, you 
leave us nothing but the _ forms of things, the outſide * which 
Ririkes the ſenſes. ; Y 


out any particular magnitude or figure: that a thing ſtupid, thoughtleſs 


mon. But if my notions are once thoroughly underſtood, that which is 


Can any thing be plainer, than that you are for changing all things into 
ideas? You, I ſay, who are not aſhamed to charge me with ſcepticiſm. 


* 
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Phil. What you call the empty forms and outſide of things, ſeems to 
me the very things themſelves. Nor are they empty or incomplete other- 
wiſe, than upon your ſuppoſition, that matter is an eſſential part of all 
corporeal things. ' We both therefore agree in this, that we perceive- 
. only ſenſible forms: but herein we differ, you will have them to be 
empty appearances, I real In ſhort you do not truſt your 
ſenſes, I do. 

Hyl. You ſay you believe your ſenſes; and ſeem to append yourſelf 
that in this you agree with the vulgar. According to you therefore, the 
true nature of a thing is diſcovered by the ſenſes. If ſo, whence comes 

that diſagreement? Why is not the ſame figure, and other ſenſible qua- 
lities, perceived all manner of ways? and why ſhould we uſe a micro- 
ſcope, the better to diſcover the true nature of a body, if it were diſco- 
verable to the naked eye? 
P̃ bil. Strictly ſpeaking, Elan, we . not ſee the ſame object that we 
feel; neither is the ſame object perceived by the microſcope, which was 
by the naked eye. But in caſe every variation was thought ſufficient to 
conſtitute a new kind or individual, the endleſs number or confuſion of 
names would render language impracticable. Therefore to avoid this as 
well as other inconveniencies which are obvious upon a little thought, 
men combine together ſeveral ideas, apprehended by diyers ſenſes, or by 
the ſame ſenſe at different times, or in different circumſtances, but ob- 
ſerved however to have ſome connexion in nature, either with reſpect 
to coexiſtence or ſucceſſion; all which they refer to one name, and con- 
ſider as one thing. Hence it follows that when I examine by my other 
ſenſes a thing I have ſeen, it is not in order to underſtand better the ſame 
object which I had perceived by ſight, the object of one ſenſe not being 
perceived by the other ſenſes. And when I look throu gh a microſcope, 
it is not that I may perceive more clearly what I perceived already with 
my bare eyes, the. object perceived by the glaſs being quite different 
from the former. But in both caſes my aim is only to know what ideas 
nate 
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are connected together; and the more a man knows of the connexion of 
ideas, the more he is ſaid to know of the nature of things. What there- 
fore if our ideas are variable; what if our ſenſes are not in all circum- 
ſtances affected with the ſame appearances? It will not thence follow, 
they are not to be truſted, or that they are inconſiſtent either with them- ' 
ſelves or any thing elſe, except it be with your preconceived notion of 
(I know not what) one ſingle, unchanged, unperceivable, real nature, 
marked by each name: which prejudice ſeems to have taken its riſe 
from not rightly underſtanding the common language of men ſpeaking 
of ſeveral diſtin& ideas, as united into one thing by the mind. And in- 
deed there is cauſe to ſuſpect ſeveral erroneous conceits of the philoſo- 
phers are owing to the ſame original: while they began to build their 
ſchemes, not ſo much on notions as words, which were framed by the 
vulgar, merely for conveniency and diſpatch in the common actions of 
life, without any regard to ſpeculation. 
Hyl. Methinks I apprehend your meaning. | 
Phil. It is your opinion, the ideas we perceive by our fenſes are not 

real things, but images, or copies of them. Our knowledge therefore is 
no farther real, than as our ideas are the true repreſentations of thoſe 
originals. But as theſe ſuppoſed: originals are in themſelves unknown, 

it is impoſſible to know how far our ideas reſemble them; or whether 
they reſemble them at all. We cannot therefore be ſure we have any 
real knowledge. Farther, as our ideas are: perpetually varied, without 
any change in the ſuppoſed. real things, it neceſſarily follows they cannot 
all be true copies of them: or if ſome are, and others are not, it is im- 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh the former from the latter. And this plunges us 
yet deeper in uncertainty. Again, when we conſider the point, we can- 
not conceive how any idea, or any thing like an idea, ſnould have an ab- 
ſolute exiſtence out of a mind: nor conſequently, according to you, how | 
there ſhould be any real thing in nature. The reſult of all which is, 
that. we are thrown into the moſt hopeleſs and abandoned ſcepticiſin. 


B b 2 | Now 
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Now give me leave to aſk you, F:r/t, Whether your referring ideas to 
certain abſolutely exiſting unperceived ſubſtances, as their originals, be 
not the ſource of all this ſcepticiſm? Secondly, Whether you are informed, 
either by ſenſe or reafon, of the exiſtence of thoſe unknown originals? 
And in caſe you are not, whether it be not abſurd to ſuppoſe them ? 
Thirdly, Whether, upon inquiry, you find there is any thing diſtinctly 
conceived or meant by the abſolute or external exiſtence of unperceiving 
ſubſtances? Laſtly, Whether the premiſes conſidered, it be not the wiſeſt 
way to follow nature, truſt your ſenſes, and laying aſide all anxious 
thought about unknown natures or ſubſtances, admit with the vulgar 
thoſe for real things, which are perceived by the ſenſes? 

Hyl. For the preſent, I have no inclination to the anſwering part. 7 
wud much rather ſee how you can get over what follows. Pray are 
not the objects perceived by the ſenſes of one, likewiſe perceivable to 
others preſent? If there were an hundred more here, they would all ſee 
the garden, the trees, and flowers as I ſee them. But they are not in 
the ſame manner affected with the ideas I frame in my imagination. 
Does not this make a difference between the former ſort of e and 
the latter? | = | 

Phil, I. grant it das. : Nor have I ever . a difference between the 
objects of ſenſe and thoſe of imagination. But what would you infer 
from thence? You cannot ſay that ſenſible objects exiſt en be- 
cauſe they are perceived by many. LY 

Hyl. I own, I can make nothing of that obe but it hath led 

me into another. Is it not your - apex that by our ſenſes 1 we — 
only the ideas exiting in our minds? | 

Phil. It is. | | 
Hyl. But the ſame: idea id is in my Rye" cannot wav in yours, or in 

any other mind. Doth it not therefore follow from your principles, that 
no two can ſee the ſame thing? And is not this e abſurd? 
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Phil. If the term ſame be taken in the vulgar acceptation, it is certain, 
(and not at all repugnant to the principles I maintain) that different per- | 
ſons may perceive the ſame thing ; or the ſame thing or idea exiſt in dif- | | 2 

| ferent minds. Words are of arbitrary impoſition ; and ſince men are 
uſed to apply the word ſame where no diſtinction or variety is perceived, 8 
and I do not pretend to alter their perceptions, it follows, that as men 
have ſaid before, ſeveral ſaw the ſame thing, fo they may upon like occa- 
ſions ſtill continue to uſe the ſame phraſe, without any deviation either 
from propriety of language, or the- truth of things. But if the term 

ame be uſed in the acceptation of philoſophers, who pretend to an ab- 

ſtracted notion of identity, then, according to their ſundry definitions of 
this notion, (for it is. not yet agreed whercin that philoſophic identity 
conſiſts) it may or may not be poſſible for divers perſons to perceive the 
ſame thing. But whether philoſophers ſhall think fit to call a thing the 

ſame or no, is, I conceive, of ſmall importance. Let us ſuppoſe ſeveral 
men together, all endued with the ſame faculties, and conſequently af- 
feed in like ſort by their ſenſes, and who had yet never known the uſe 
of language ; they would without queſtion agree in their perceptions. 
Though perhaps, when they came to the uſe of ſpeech, ſome regarding 
the uniformneſs of what was perceived, might call it the ſame thing: 
others eſpecially regarding the diverſity of perſons who perceived, might 
chooſe the denomination of different things. But who ſees not that all 
the diſpute is about a word? to wit, whether what is perceived by dit- 
ferent perſons, may yet have the term ſame applied to it ? Or ſuppoſe a 

houſe, whoſe walls or outward ſhell remaining unaltered, the chambers 
are all pulled down, and new. ones built in their place; and that you 
ſhould call this the ſame, and I ſhould fay it was not the ſame houſe : 
would we not for all this perfectly agree in our thoughts of the houſe, 
conſidered in itſelf? And would not all the difference conſiſt in a found ? 
If you ſhould ſay, we differ in our notions; for that you ſuperadded to 

your idea of the houſe the ſimple abſtracted idea of identity, whereas I 

did 
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did not; I would tell you I know not what you mean by that ab/trafted 
idea of identity; and ſhould deſire you to look into your own thoughts, 
and be ſure you underſtood yourſelf———Why ſo ſilent, Hylas? Are you 
not yet ſatisfied, men may diſpute about identity and diverſity, without 
any real difference in their thoughts and opinions; abſtracted from 
names? Take this farther reflexion with you: that whether matter be 
allowed to exiſt or no, the caſe is exactly the ſame. as to the point in 
hand, For the Materialiſts themſelyes acknowledge what we imme- 
diately perceive by our ſenſes, to be our own ideas. Your difficulty 
therefore, that no two. ſee the ſame thing, makes equally againſt the 
Materialiſts and me. 

Hyl. But they ſuppoſe an external archetype, to which referring their 
ſeveral ideas, they may truly be ſaid to perceive the ſame thing. 

Phil. And (not to mention your having diſcarded. thoſe archetypes) ſo 
may you ſuppoſe an external archetype on my principles; external, I 
mean, to your own mind; though indeed it muſt be ſuppoſed to exiſt in 
that mind which comprehends all things; but then this ſerves all the ends 
of identity, as well as if it exiſted out of a mind. And I am ſure you 
yourſelf will not ſay, it is leſs intelligible. 

Hyl. You have indeed clearly ſatisſied me, either that there is no dif- 
ficulty at bottom in this point; or if ne be, that it males equally 
againſt both opinions. 


Phil. But that which makes equally agdinf two. contradictory opi- 
nions, can be a proof againſt neither. my 


Hyl. I acknowledge it. But after all, Philmous, whom: conſider the 
ſubſtance of what you advance againſt ſcepticiſin, it amounts to no more 
than this. We are ſure. that we really ſee, hear, feel; in a word, that 
we are affected with ſenſible impreſſions. 

Phil. And how are we concerned any farther ? I ſee this chavy; ] feel 
it [ taſte it: and I am ſure nathing cannot be ſeen, or felt, or taſted: 
it is therefore real, Tale away the ſenſations of ſoftneſs, moiſture, 

redneſs, 
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redneſs, tartneſs, and you take away the cherry. Since it is not a being 
diſtin from ſenſations; a cherry, I ſay, is nothing but a congeries of 
ſenſible impreſſions, or ideas perceived by various ſenſes : which ideas 
are united into one thing (or have one name given them) by the mind ; 
becauſe they are obſerved to attend each other. Thus when the palate 
is affected with ſuch a particular taſte, the ſight is affected with a red 
colour, the touch with roundneſs, ſoftneſs, Sc. Hence, when I ſee, 
and feel, and taſte, in ſundry certain manners, I am ſure the cherry exiſts, 
or is real; its reality being in my opinion nothing abſtracted from thoſe 
| ſenſations. But if by the word cherry you mean an unknown nature 
diſtin from all thoſe ſenſible qualities, and by its exiſtence ſomething 
diſtin from its being perceived; then indeed I own, neither you nor ], 
nor any one elſe can be ſure it exiſts. 

hl. But what would you ſay, Philonous, if ſhould bring the very 
ſame reaſons againſt the exiſtence of ſenſible things in a mind, which 
you have offered againſt their exiſting in a material ſubſtratum ? 

Pbil. When I ſee your reaſons, you ſhall hear what I have to mw to 
them. 

Hyl. Is the mind extended or unextendes ? 

Phil, Unextended, without doubt. 

Hyl. Do you ſay the things you perceive are in your mind? 

Phil. They are. 

l. Again, have not heard you ſpeak of ſenſible imprefſions ? 
hi. I believe you may. 

Hl. Explain to me now, O Philonous ! how it is poſſible there ſhould 
be room for all thoſe trees and houſes to exiſt in your mind. Can ex- 
tended things be contained in that which is unextended? Or are we to 
imagine impreſſions made on a thing void of all ſolidity ? You cannot ſay 
objeQs are in your mind, as books in your ſtudy: or that things are im- 
printed on it, as the figure of a ſeal upon wax. In what ſenſe therefore 


are we to underſtand thoſe expreſſions ? Explain me this if you can: 
| | and 
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and I ſhall then be able to anſwer all thoſe queries you formerly put to 


me about my ſubſtratum. 
Phil. Look you, Hylas, when I ſpeak of objects as exiſting in the 


| mind or imprinted on the ſenſes; I would not be underſtood in the groſs 
literal ſenſe, as when bodies are ſaid to exiſt in a place, or a ſeal to 
make an impreflion upon wax. My meaning is only that the mind 
comprehends or perceives them ; and that it is affected from without, 
or by ſome being diſtinct from itſelf, This is my explication of your 
difficulty; and how it can ſerve to make your tenet of an unperceiving 
material ſubſtratum intelligible, I would fain know. Ht: 

Hl. Nay, if that be all, I confeſs I do not ſee what uſe can be made 
ol it. But are you not guilty of ſome abuſe of language in this? 
Phil. None at all: it is no more than common cuſtom, which you 
know is the rule of language, hath authorized: nothing being more 
uſual, than for philoſophers to ſpeak of the immediate objects of the un- 
derſtanding as things exiſting in the mind. Nor is there any thing in 
this, but what is conformable to the general analogy of language; moſt | 
part of the mental operations being ſignified by words borrowed from 
ſenſible things; as is plain in the terms comprehend, reflect, diſcourſe, &c. 
which being applied to the nnd, muſt not be taken in their i 0 ori- 
ginal ſenſe. | 

yl. You have, I own, _ atiafied me in this point : i there ſtill re- 
mains one great difficulty, which I know not how you will get over. 
And indeed it is of ſuch importance, that if you could ſolve all others, 
without being able to find a ſolution for this, you muſt never expect to 
make me a proſelyte to your principles. 

Phil. Let me know this mighty difficulty. 
yl. The ſcripture account of the creation, is what appears to me 
utterly irreconcileable with your notions. Moſes tells us of a creation: 


A creation of what ? of ideas: No certainly, but of things, of real things, 
ſolid 
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ſohd corporeal ſubſtances. Bring your principles to agree with this, and 
I ſhall perhaps agree with you. 
Fbil. Moſes mentions the ſun,' moon, and ſtars, carth and ſea, plants 
and animals: that all theſe do really exiſt, and were in the beginning | 
created by God, I make no queſtion, If by ideas, you mean fictions | 
and fancies of the mind, then theſe are no ideas. If by ideas, you mean 
immediate objects of the underſtanding, or ſenſible things which cannot 
"exiſt unperceived,. or out of a mind, then theſe things are ideas. But 
whether you do, or do not call them ideas, it matters little. The differ- 
ence is only about a name. And whether that name be retained or re- 
jected, the ſenſe, the truth and reality of things continues the ſame. 
In common talk, the objects of our ſenſes are not termed ideas but 
things. Call them ſo ſtill: provided you do not attribute to them any 
abſolute external exiſtence, 'and I ſhall never quarrel- with you for a 
word, The creation therefore I allow to have been a creation of things, 
of real things. Neither is this in the leaſt inconſiſtent with my principles, 
as is evident from what I have now ſaid; and would have been evident 
to you-without this, if you had. not forgotten what had. been ſo often 
ſaid before. But as for ſolid corporeal ſubſtances, I deſire you to ſhew 
where Moſes makes any mention of them ; and if they ſhould be men- 
tioned by him, or any other inſpired writer, it would ſtill be incumbent 
on you to ſhew thoſe words were not taken in the vulgar acceptation, ſor 
things falling under our ſenſes, but in the philoſophic acceptation, for 
matter, or an unknown quiddity, with an abſolute exiſtence. When 
you have proved theſe points, then (and not till then) may you bring 
the authority of Moſes into our diſpute. | 
Hyl. It is in vain to diſpute about a point ſo clear. 1 am content to 
refer it to your own conſcience. Are you not ſatisfied there is ſome 
peculiar repugnancy between the Moſaic account of the creation, and 


your notions ? ak 22 
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Phi]. If all poſſible ſenſe, which can be put on the firſt chapter of 
Genefis, may be conceived as conſiſtently with my principles as any other, 
then it has no peculiar repugnancy with them. But there is no ſenſe 
you may not as well conceive, believing as I do. Since, beſide ſpirits, 
all you conceive are ideas; and the exiſtence of theſe I do not deny. 
Neither do you pretend they exiſt without the mind, 

Hyl. Pray let me ſee any ſenſe you can underſtand it in. 

_ Phil. Why, I imagine that if I had been preſent at the creation, I 
ſhould have ſeen things produced into being; that is, become percepti- 
ble, in the order deſcribed by the ſacred hiſtorian. I ever before believ- 
ed the Moſaic account of the creation, and now find no alteration i in my 
manner of believing it. When things are faid to begin or end their ex- 
| iſtence, we do not mean this with regard to Gop, but his creatures. All 
objects are eternally known by Gop, or which is the ſame thing, have 
an eternal exiſtence in his mind : but when things before imperceptible 
to creatures, are by a decree of Gop, made perceptible to them; then 
are they ſaid to begin a relative exiſtence, with reſpect to created minds. 
Upon reading therefore the Meſaic account of the creation, I underſtand 
that the ſeveral parts of the world became gradually perceiveable to fi- 
nite ſpirits, endowed with proper faculties ; ſo that whoever ſuch were 
preſent, they were in truth perceived by FIN This is the literal ob- 
vious fenſe ſuggeſted to me, by the words of the holy ſcripture : in 
which is included no mention or no thought, either of ſabſtratum, inſtru- 
ment, occaſion, or abſolute exiſtence. And upon inquiry, I doubt not, 
it will be found, that moſt plain honeſt men, who believe the creation, 
never think of thoſe things any more than J. What metaphyſical ſenſe 
you may underſtand it in, you only can tell. 
l. But, Pbilonous, you do not ſeem to be aware, that yon allow 
created things in the beginning, only a relative, and conſequently hypo- 
thetical being: that is to ſay, upon ſuppoſition there were men to per- 


ceive them, without which they have no actuality of abſolute exiſtence, 
wherein 
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wherein creation might terminate. Is it not therefore according to you 
plainly impoſſible, the creation of any inanimate creatures ſhould pre- 
cede that of man? And is not this directly 1 to the Mo gſaic ac- 
count? | 
| Phil. In anſwer to that I ſay, firſt, created beings might begin to exiſt 
in the mind of other created intelligences, beſide men. You will not 
therefore be able to prove any contradiction between Moſes and my no- 
tions, unleſs you firſt ſhew, there was no other order of finite created 
ſpirits in being before man. I ſay farther, in caſe we conceive the crea- 
tion, as we ſhould at this time a parcel of plants. or vegetables of all 
forts, produced by an inviſible power, in a deſert where no body was 
preſent : that this way of explaining or conceiving it, 1s conſiſtent with 
my principles, ſince they deprive you of nothing, either ſenſible or ima- 
ginable: that it exactly ſuits with the common, natural, undebauched 
notions of mankind : that it manifeſts the dependence of all things on 
 Gop; and conſequently hath all the godd effect or influence, which it is 
poſlible that important article of our faith ſhould have in making men 
humble, thankful, and reſigned to their Creator. I ſay moreover, that 
in this naked conception of things, diveſted of words, there will not be 
found any notion of what you call the actuality of abſolute exiſtence. You 
may indeed raiſe a duſt with thoſe terms, and fo lengthen our diſpute to 
no purpoſe. But I intreat you calmly to look into your own thoughts, 
and then tell me if they are not an uſeleſs and unintelligible jargon. 
Hyl. I own, I have no very clear notion annexed to them. But what 
ſay you to this? Do you not make the exiſtence of ſenſible things conſiſt 
in their being in a mind? and were not all things eternally in the mind 
of Gop? Did they not therefore exiſt from all eternity, according to you ? 
And how could that which was eternal, be created in time? Can any 
thing be clearer or better connected than this? | 
Phil. And are not you too of opinion, that Gop knew all things from 
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Hyl. I am. 
Phil. Conſequently they ig had a being 1 in the divine intellect. 
Hyl. This I acknowledge. | 
Phi]. By your own confeſſion therefore, nothing i is new, or begins to 

be, in reſpect of the mind of Gop. So we are agreed in that point. 

Hyl. What ſhall we make then of the creation? 
Phi]. May we not underſtand it to have been intirely in reſpet of 


ee ſpirits; bog that n with regard to: us, _ propetly be ſaid to 


come pebespelhle to nielfiocnt creatures, in that order and manner which 
he then eſtabliſhed, and we now. call the laws of nature? You may call 
this a relative, or hypothetical exiſtence if you pleaſe. But ſo long as it 
ſupplies us with the moſt natural, obvious, and literal ſenſe of the Moſaic 
hiſtory of the creation ; ſo long as it anſwers all the religious ends of that 
great article; in a word, ſo long as you can aſſign no other ſenſe or 
meaning in its ſtead ; why ſhould we reject this? 'Is it to comply with a 
ridiculous ſceptical humour of making every thing nonſenſe and unintel- 
_ lible? 1 am ſure you cannot ſay, it is for the glory of Gop. For al- 
lowing it to be a thing poſſible and conceivable, that the corporeal world 
ſhould have an abſolute ſubſiſtence extrinſical to the mind of Gov, as 
well as to the minds of all created ſpirits : yet how could this ſet forth 
either the immenſity or omniſcience of the Deity, or the neceſſary and 
immediate dependence of all things on him? Nay, would it not. rather 
ſeem to derogate from thoſe attributes ? 
Hyl. Well, but as to this decree of Gop's, for making things percep- 
| Gble: what ſay you, Ph:Jonous, is it not plain, Gor did either execute 
that decree from all eternity, or at ſome certain time began to will what 
he had. not actually willed before, but only deſigned to will. If the for- 
mer, then there could be no creation or beginning of exiſtence in finite 


things. If the latter, then we muſt acknowledge ſomething new to be- 
fall 
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fall the Deity; which JOS a ſort of _—_ and all change argues 
imperfection. 

Phil. Pray conſider what you are PER 1s it .not. evident, this ob- 
jection concludes equally againſt a creation in any ſenſe; nay, againſt 
every other act of the Deity, diſcoverable by the light of nature? None 
of which can.we conceive, otherwiſe than as performed in time, and 
having a beginning. Goyb is a being of tranſcendent and unlimited per- 
fections: his nature therefore is incomprehenſible to finite ſpirits. It is 
not therefore to be expected, that any man, whether materialiſt or imma- 
rerialiſt, ſhould have exactly juſt notions of the Deity, his attributes, 
and ways of operation. If then you would infer any thing againſt me, 
your difficulty muſt not be drawn from the inadequateneſs of our con- 
ceptions of the divine nature, which is unavoidable on any ſcheme; but 
from the denial of matter, of which there is not one word, direatly or 
indirectly, in what you have now objected. 

Hyl. I muſt acknowledge, the difficulties you are concerned to clear, 
are ſuch only as ariſe from the non- exiſtence of matter, and are peculiar 
to that notion. So far you are in the right. But I cannot by any means 
bring myſelf to think there is no ſuch peculiar repugnancy between the 
creation and your opinion; . indeed where to fix it, I do not diſ- 
tinctly know. | 

Phil. What would you have! do I not. eee a twofold ſtate of 
things, the one ectypal or natural, the other archetypal and eternal ? 
The former was created in time; the latter exiſted from everlaſting in 
the mind of Gop. Is not this agreeable to the common notions of di- 
vines? or is any more than this neceſſary in order to conceive the crea- 
tion? but you ſuſpect ſome peculiar repugnancy, though you know not 
where it lies. To take away all poſſibility of ſcruple in the caſe, do but 
conſider this one point. Either you are not able to conceive the creation 
on any hypotheſis whatſoever; and if ſo, there is no ground for. diſlike 
or complaint againſt my particular opinion on that ſcore: or you are able 

to 
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to conceive it; and if ſo, why not on my principles, ſince thereby no- 
| thing conceivable is taken away? You have all along been allowed the 
full ſcope of ſenſe, imagination, and reaſon. Whatever therefore. you 
could before apprehend, either immediately or mediately by your ſenſes, 
or by ratiocination from your ſenſes; whatever you could perceive, ima- 
gine or underſtand, remains till with you. If therefore the notion you 
have of the creation by other principles be intelligible, you have it till 
upon mine; if it be not intelligible, I conceive it to be no notion at all; 
and fo there is no loſs of it. And indeed it ſeems to me very plain, that 
the ſuppoſition of matter, that is, a thing perfectly unknown and incon- 
ceivable, cannot ſerve to make us conceive any thing. And I hope, it 
need not be proved to you, that if the exiſtence of matter doth not make 
the creation conceivable, the creation's being without it inconceivable, 
can be no objection againſt its non-exiſtence, 
Hh. I confeſs, — * have almoſt ſatisfied me in this point of 
the creation. 

Phil, I would fain know why you are not quite ſatisfied. You tell me 
indeed of a repugnancy between the Moſaic hiſtory and immaterialiſin : 
but you know not where it lies. Is this reaſonable, Hylas? Can you 
expect I ſhould ſolve a difficulty without knowing what it is? But to 
paſs by all that, would not a man think you were aſſured there is no 
repugnancy between the received notions of materialiſts and the inſpired 
writings? | 

Hy. And fo L am. 

Phil. Ought the hiſtorical part of 8 to be banden! in a plain 
obvious ſenſe, or in a ſenſe which is metaphyſical, and out of the ch 

yl. In the plain ſenſe, doubtleſs. | 

Phil. When Moſes ſpeaks of herbs, earth, water, Cc. as ** been 
created by Gop; think you not the ſenſible things, commonly ſignified 
by thoſe words, are ſuggeſted to every unphiloſophical reader? 

Hl. I cannot help thinking ſo. 


Phil. 
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Phil. And are not all ideas, or things perceived by ſenſe, to be denied 
a real exiſtence by the doctrine of the materialiſts ? 

Hyl. This I have already acknowledged. 

Phil. The creation therefore, according to them, was not the creation 
of things ſenſible, which have only a relative being, but of certain un- 
known natures, which have an abſolute being, wherein creation might 
terminate. | 8 | 

Hyl. True. 

Phil. Is it not therddoed evident, the aſſerters of matter deſtroy the 
plain obvious ſenſe of Mo ſes, with which their notions are utterly incon- 
ſiſtent; and inſtead of it obtrude on us I know not what, ſomething 
equally unintelligible to themſelves and me? 

Hyl. I cannot contradict you. 

_ Phil. Moſes tells us of a creation. A creation of whit of unknown 
quiddities, of occaſions, or ſub/tratums? No certainly; but of things ob- 
vious to the ſenſes. You muſt firſt reconcile this with your nets, VB 
you expect I ſhould be reconciled to them. 

Hl. I ſee you can aſſault me with my own weapons. 

_ Phil. Then as to abſolute exiſtence; was there ever known a more 
jejune notion than that? Something it is, ſo abſtracted and unintelligible, 
that you have frankly owned you could not conceive it, much leſs explain 
any thing by it. But allowing matter to exiſt, and the notion of abſo- 
lute exiſtence to be as clear as light; yet was this ever known to make 
the creation more credible ? Nay hath it not furniſhed the Atheiſts and 
Infidels of all ages, with the moſt plauſible argument againſt a creation ? 
That a corporeal ſubſtance, which hath an abſolute exiſtence without the 
minds of ſpirits, ſhould be produced out of nothing by the mere will of 
a ſpirit, hath been looked upon as a thing ſo contrary to all reaſon, fo 
impoſſible and abſurd, that not only the moſt celebrated among the an- 
cients, but even divers modern and chriſtian philoſophers have thought 
matter cocternal with the Deity. Lay theſe things together, and then 


judge 
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judge you ' whether ate Ow” men to believe the creation 


of things. 

Hl. I own, Philonous, I think it tes not. This of the creation is 
the laſt objection I can think of and I muſt needs oven it hath been fuf- 
ficiently anſwered as well as the reſt; Nothing now remains to be over- 
come, but a fort of — backwardneſs that I find in myſelf to- 


ward your notions. 


Phil. When a man 1s ſwayed, he knows not why, to one ſide of a 
queſtion; can this, think you, be any thing elſe but the effect of preju- 
dice, which never fails to attend old and rooted notions? And indeed 
in this reſpect I cannot deny the belief of matter to have very much 
the advantage over the — opinion, with men * a learned edu- 
cation. een ehen ae | 

Hyl. I confeſs i it ſeems to be as you ſay. ' 15 * 

Phil. As a balance therefore to this weight of prejudice, let us tis 
into the ſcale the great advantages that ariſe from the belief of immate- 
rialiſm, both in regard to religion and human learning. The being of a 
Gop, and incortuptibility of the ſoul, thoſe great articles of religion, 
are they not proved with the cleareſt and moſt immediate evidence: 
When I ſay the being of a GOD, I do not mean an obſcure general cauſe 
of things, whereof we have no conception, but GOD, in the ſtrict and 
proper ſenſe of the word. A being whoſe ſpirituality, 'omnipreſence, 


providence, omniſcience, infinite power and goodneſs, are as conſpicuous 


as the exiſtence of ſenſible things, of which (notwithſtanding the falla- 
cious pretences and affected ſcruples of Sceprics) there is no more reaſon 
to doubt, than of our own being. Then with relation to human ſci- 
ences; in natural philoſophy, what intricacies, what obſcurities, what 
contradictions, hath the belief of matter led men into! To ſay nothing 
of the numberleſs diſputes about its extent, continuity, homogenity, 


| gravity, , diviſibility, Sc. do they not pretend to explain all things by bo- 


dies operating on bodies, according to the laws of motion? and yet, are 
they 
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they able; to comprehend how any one body ſhould move another? 
Nay, admitting there was no difficulty in reconciling the notion of an 
inert being with a cauſe; or in conceiving how an accident might paſs 
from one body to another; yet by all their ſtrained thoughts and extra- 
vagant ſuppoſitions, have they been able to reach the mechanical pro- 
duction of any one animal or vegetable body ? Can they account by the 


laws of motion, for ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, or colours, or for the regular 


courſe of things? Have they. accounted by phyſical principles for the 
aptitude and contrivance, even of the moſt inconſiderable parts of the 


- univerſe ? But laying aſide matter and corporeal cauſes, and admitting 


only the efficiency of an all- perfect mind, are not all the effects of na- 


ture eaſy and intelligible? If the phenomena are nothing elſe but ideas; 
Govp is a ſpirit, but matter an unintelligent, unperceiving being. If | 
they demonſtrate an unlimited power in their cauſe; Gop is active and 


omnipotent, but matter an inert maſs. If the order, regularity, and 
uſefulneſs of them, can never be ſufficiently admired ; Gop is infinitely 
wiſe and provident, but matter deſtitute of all contrivance and deſign. 
Theſe ſurely are great advantages in phy/ics. Not to mention that the 
apprehenſion of a diſtant Deity, naturally diſpoſes men to a negligence in 
their moral actions, which they would be more cautious of, in caſe they 
thought him immediately preſent, and acting on their minds without the 
- Interpoſition of matter, or unthinking ſecond cauſes. Then in meta- 
phyſics, what difficulties concerning entity in abſtract, ſubſtantial forms, 


bylambic principles, plaſtic natures, ſubſtance and accident principle of 
individuation, poſſibility of matters thinking, origin of ideas, the man- 
ner how two independent ſubſtances, ſo widely different as ſpirit and 
matter, ſhould mutually operate on each other? what difficulties, I fay, 
and endleſs diſquiſitions concerning theſe and innumerable other the like 
points, do we eſcape by ſuppoſing only ſpirits and ideas? Even the 
mathematics themſelves, if we take away the abſolute exiſtence of ex- 


tended things, become much more clear and eaſy; the moſt ſhocking 
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pb and intrieate ſpeculations in thoſe ſciences, depending on the 
infinite diviſibility of finite extenſion, which depends on that ſuppoſi- 
tion. But what need is there to infiſt on the particular ſciences? Ts not 
that oppoſition to all ſcience whatſoever, that phrenſy of the ancient and 
modern Sceptics, built on the ſame foundation? Or can you produce ſo 
much as one argument againſt the reality of corporeal things, or in behalf 
of that avowed utter ignorance of their natures, which doth not ſappoſe 
their reality to conſiſt in an external abſolute exiſtence? Upon this ſup- 
poſition indeed, the objections from the change of colours in a pigeon's 
neck, or the appearances of a broken oar in the water, muſt be allowed 
to have weight. But thoſe and the like objections vaniſh, if we do not 
maintain the being of abſolute external originals, but place the reality of 
things in ideas, flecting indeed, and chan geable; however not changed 
at random, but acoording to the fixed order of nature. For herein con- 
ſiſts that conſtancy and truth of things, which ſecures all the concerns of 
life, and diſtinguiſhes that which 1 is real from the irregular viſions of the 

fancy. 
Hyl. 1 agree to all you have now faid, and muſt own that hots can 
incline me to embrace your opinion, more than the advantages I ſee it is 
attended with. I am by nature lazy; and this would be a mighty abridg- 
ment in knowledge. What doubts, what hypotheſes, what labyriaths 
of amuſement, what fields of diſputation, what an ocean of falſe learn- 
ing, may be avoided by that ſingle notion of immaterialiſm? 
_ Phil. After all, is there any thing farther remaining to be done? You 
may remember 100 promiſed to embrace that opinion, which upon exa- 
mination ſhould appear moſt agreeable to common ſenſe, and remote 
from ſeepticiſm. This by your own confeſſion is that which denies mat- 
ter, or the abſolute exiſtence of corporeal things. Nor is this all; the 
fame notion has been proved ſeveral ways, viewed in different lights 
purſued in its conſequences, and all objections againſt it cleared. Can 
there 
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there be a greater evidence of its truth ? or is it poſſible it ſhould have 
all the marks of a true opinion, and yet be falſe ? 

Hyl. I own myſelf intirely ſatisfied for the preſent in all reſpects. But 
what ſecurity can I have that I ſhall ſtill continue the ſame full aſſent to 
your opinion, and that no unthought- of objection or difficulty will occur 
bert 
Phil. Pray, Hylas, do you in other caſes, when a point is once evi- 
dently proved, withhold your aſſent on account of objections or difficul- 
ties it may be liable to? Are the difficulties that attend the doctrine of 
incommenſurable quantities, of the angle of contact, of the aſymptotes 
to curves or the like, ſufficient to make you hold out againſt mathema- 
tical demonſtration? Or will you diſbelieve the providence of Gop, be- 
cauſe there may be ſome particular things which you know not how to 
reconcile with it? If there are difficulties attending immaterialiſm, there 
are at the ſame time direct and evident proofs for it. But for the exiſt- 
ence of matter, there is not one proof, and far more numerous and in- 
ſurmountable objections lie againſt it. But where are thoſe mighty diffi- 
culties you inſiſt on? Alas! you know not where or what they are; 
| ſomething which may poſſibly occur hereafter. If this be a ſufficient 
pretence for withholding your full aſſent, you ſhould never yield it to 
any propoſition, how free ſoever from exceptions, how clearly and ſolid- 
ly ſoever demonſtrated. | 

Hy. You have ſatisfied me, Phe Jonous. 
 » Phil. But to arm you againſt all future objections, do but conſider, 
that which bears equally hard on two contradictory opinions, can be a 

proof againſt neither. Whenever therefore any difficulty occurs, try if 
you can find a ſolution for it on the hypotheſis of the Materiahifts. Be 
not deceived by words; but ſound your own thoughts. And in caſe 
you cannot conceive it eaſier by the help of materialiſm, it is plain it can 
be no objection againſt immaterialiſm. Had you proceeded all along by 
this rule, you would probably have ſpared yourſelf abundance of trouble 
os d 2 in 
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in objeQing ; ſince of all your difficulties I challenge you to ſhew one 
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that is explained by matter; nay, which is not more unintelligible with, 
than without that mopped, and conſequently makes rather again, 
than for it. You ſhould conſider in each particular, whether the diffi- 
culty ariſes from the non- exiſtence of matter. If it doth not, you might as 
well argue from the infinite diviſibility of extenſion againſt the divine 
preſcience, as from ſuch a difficulty againſt immaterialiſm. And yet up- 
on recollection I believe you will find this to have been often, if not al- 
ways the caſe, You ſhould likewiſe take heed not to argue on a petitio 
principii. One is apt to ſay, the unknown ſubſtances ought to be eſ- 
teemed real things, rather than the ideas in our minds: and who can 
tell but the unthinking external ſubſtance may concur as a cauſe or in- 
ſtrument in the production of our ideas? But is not this proceeding on a 
* ſuppoſition that there are ſuch external ſubſtances? And to ſuppoſe this, 
is it not begging the queſtion ? But above all things you ſhould beware 
of impoſing on yourſelf by that vulgar ſophiſm, which is called zgnoratio 
elenchi. You talked often as if you thought I maintained the non-exiſt- 
ence of ſenſible things: whereas in truth no one can be more thorough- 
ly aſſured of their exiſtence than I am: and it is you who doubt; I 


| ſhould have faid, poſitively deny it. Every thing that is ſeen, felt, 


heard, or any way perceived by the ſenſes, is on the principles I em- 
brace, a real being, but not on yours. Remember, the matter you con- 
tend for is an unknown ſomewhat, (if indeed it may be termed ſome- 
what} which is quite ſtripped of all ſenſible qualities, and can neither be 
perceived by ſenſe, nor apprehended by the mind. Remember, I ſay, 
that it is not any object which is hard or ſoft, hot or cold, blue or white, 
round or ſquare, &c. For all theſe things I affirm do exiſt. Though 


indeed I deny they have an exiſtence diſtin from being perceived; or 


that they cxiſt out of all minds whatſoever. Think on theſe points; let 
them be attentively conſidered and ſtill kept in view. Otherwiſe you 


Jill not comprehend the ſtate of the queſtion ; without which-your ob- 
og 
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jections will always be wide of the mark, and inſtead of mine, may 
poſſibly be directed (as more than once they have been) againſt your own 
notions. 

Hyl, I muſt needs own, Philonous, nothing ſeems to have kept me 
from agreeing with you more than this ſame miſtaking the queſtion. Tn 
denying matter, at firſt glimpſe I am tempted to imagine you deny the 
things we ſee and feel; but upon reflexion find there is no ground for it. 
What think you therefore of retaining the name matter, and applying it 
to ſenſible things ? This may be done without any change in your ſenti- | 
ments: and believe me it would be a means of reconciling them to ſome | 
perſons, who may be more ſhocked at an innovation in words than in 
opinion. | 

Hbil. With all my heart: retain the word matter, and apply it to the 
objects of ſenſe, if you pleaſe, provided you do not attribute to them 
any ſubſiſtence diſtinct from their being perceived. I ſhall never quarrel 

with you for an expreſſion. Matter, or material ſubſtance, are terms in- 
troduced by philoſophers ; and as uſed by them, imply a fort of inde- 
pendency, or a ſubſiſtence diſtin from being perceived by a mind: but 
are never uſed by common people; or if ever, it is to ſignify the i imme- 
diate objects of ſenſe. One would think therefore, ſo long as the names 
of all particular things, with the terms ſen/ible, ſubſtance, body, ſtuff, and 
the like, are retained, the word matter ſhould be never miſſed in com- 
mon talk. And in philoſophical diſcourſes it ſeems the beſt way to leave 
it quite out; ſince there is not perhaps any one thing that hath more fa- 
voured and ſtrengthened the depraved bent of the mind toward Atheiſm, 
than the uſe of that general confuſed term. | 

l. Well but, Philonous, ſince I am content to give up the notion of 
an unthinking ſubſtance exterior to the mind, I think you ought not to 
deny me the privilege of uſing the word matter as I pleaſe, and annexing 
it to a collection of ſenſible qualities ſubſiſting only in the mind, 1 freely 


own there is no other ſubſtance in a ſtrict ſenſe, than ſpirit, But ] have 
e been 
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been ſo long accuſtomed to the term matter, that I know not how to 
part with it. To ſay, there is no matter in the world, is ſtill ſhocking to 
me. Whereas to ſay, there is no matter, if by that term be meant an 
unthinking ſubſtance exiſting without the mind: but if by matter is 
meant ſome ſenſible thing, whoſe exiſtence conſiſts: in being perceived, 
then there is matter : this diſtinction gives it quite another turn: and 
men will come into your notions with ſmall difficulty, when they are 
propoſed in-that manner. For after all, the controverſy about matter in 
the ſtrict acceptation of it, lies altogether between you and the philoſo- 
phers ; whoſe principles, I acknowledge, are not near ſo natural, or ſo 
agreeable to the common ſenſe of mankind, and holy ſcripture, as yours. 
There is nothing we either deſire or ſhun, but as it makes, or is appre- 
hended to make ſome part of our happineſs or miſery. But what hath 
_ happineſs or miſery, joy or grief, pleaſure or pain, to do with abſolute 
exiſtence, or with unknown entities, abſtracted from all relation to us ? 
It is evident, things regard us only as they are pleaſing or diſpleaſing: 
and they can pleaſe or diſpleaſe, only fo far forth as they are perceived. 
Farther therefore we are not concerned; and thus far you leave things 
as you found them. Yet ftill there is ſomething new in this doctrine. 
It is plain, I do not now think with the philoſophers, nor yet altogether 
with the vulgar. I would know how the caſe ſtaads in that reſpec: 
preciſely, what you have added to, or altered in my former notions. 
Phil. I do not pretend to be a ſetter-up of new notions. My endea- 
vours tend only to unite and place in a clearer light that truth, which 
was before ſhared between the vulgar and the philoſophers: the former 
being of opinion, that thoſe things they immediately perceive are the real 
things; and the latter, that tbe things immediately perceived, are ideas 
which exiſt only in the mind. Which two notions put . do in 
effect conſtitute the fubſtance of what I advance. 
Hl. 1 have been a long time diſtruſting my ſenſes; methought I faw 
ihings by a dim ght, and 2 falſe glaſſes, Now the glaſſes are re- 
moved, 
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moved, and a new light breaks in upon my underſtanding. I am clearly 
convinced that I ſee things in their native forms; and am no longer in 
pain about their unknown natures or abſolute exiſtence. This is the 
ſtate I find myſelf in at preſent : though indeed the courſe that brought 
me to it, I do not yet thoroughly comprehend. You ſet out upon the 
ſame principles that Academicks, Cartefians, and the like ſes, uſually 
do; and for a long time it looked as if you were advancing their philoſo- 
phie ſcepticiſin; but in the end your concluſions are directly oppoſite 
to theirs. 

Phil. Vou ſee, Hylas, the water of yonder fountain, how it is forced 
upwards, in a round column, to a certain height; at which it breaks and 
falls back into the baſon from whence it roſe : its aſcent as well as de- 
ſcent, proceeding from the ſame uniform law or principle of gravitation. 
Juſt ſo, the ſame principles which at firſt view lead to ſcepticiſm, — 
to a certain point, bring men back to common ſenſe. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


Sir JOHN PERCIVALE, Bart. 


One of Her Majesry's Moſt Howe Parvr Ge 
en. in the Kingdom of Ia EL AND. 


1. Could not, wickiut: doing dine to myſelf, forbear 
upon this oceaſion, to give 14 5 public teſtimony of the 
great and well- grounded eſteem I have conceived for you, 
ever ſince I had the honour and happineſs of your acquaint- 
ance. The outward advantages of fortune, and the early 
honours with. which you are adorned, together with the re- 
putation you are known to have, amongſt the beſt and moſt 
conſiderable men, may well imprint veneration and eſteem, 
on the minds of thoſe who behold you from a diſtance. But 
theſe are not the chief motives, that inſpire me with the 
reſpect I bear you. A nearer approach has given me the 
view of ſomething in your perſon, infinitely beyond the ex- 
ternal ornaments of honour and eſtate. I mean, an intrinſic 
ſtock of virtue and good ſenſe, a true concern for religion, 
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and diſintereſted love of your country. Add to theſe an 
uncommon ans oat in the beſt, and moſt uſeful parts of 
knowledge; together with (what in my mind is a perfection 
of the firſt kd a ſurpaſſing goodneſs of nature. All which 
I have collected, not from the uncertain reports of fame, but 
from my own experience. 17 Within theſe few months, that! 
have the honour to be known unto you, the, many delight- 
ful hours I have paſled in your agreeable and 1 improving con- 
verſation, have afforded me the opportunity of diſcovering 
in you many excellent qualities, which at once fill me with 
admiration and eſteem. That one at thoſe years, and in thoſe 
circumſtances of wealth and greatneſs, ſhould continue proof 
againſt the charms of luxury, and thoſe criminal pleaſures, 
ſo faſhionable and predominant in the age we live in. That 
he ſhould preſerve a ſweet and modeſt behaviour, free from 
that inſolent and aſſuming air, ſo familiar to thoſe who are 
placed above the ordinary rank of men. That he ſhould 
manage a great fortune with that prudence and inſpection, 
and at the ſame time, expend it with that generoſity and 
nobleneſs of mind, as to ſhew himſelf equally remote, from 
a ſordid parſimony, and a laviſh, inconſiderate profuſion of 
the good things he 15 intruſted with. This, ſurely, were 
admirable and praiſe-worthy. But that he ſhould moreover 
by an impartial exerciſe of his reaſon, and conſtant peruſal 
of the Sacred Scriptures, endeayour to attain a right notion 
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of the principles of natural and revealed religion. That he 
ſhould with the concern of a true patriot have the intereſt 
of the public at heart, and omit no means of informing 


country, in order to prevent the one, and promote the 
other. In fine, that by a conſtant application to the moſt 
ſevere and uſeful ſtudies, by a ſtrict obſervation of the 
rules of honour and virtue, by frequent and ſerious re- 


true end and happineſs of mankind, he ſhonld in all re- 
ſpects qualify himſelf, bravely to run the race that is ſet 
before him, to deſerve the character of great and goed f in 
this life, and be ever happy hereafter. This were amazing, 
and almoſt incredible. Yet all this, and more than this, 


permit, or your character ſtand in need of it. I know it 
might deſervedly be thought a vanity 1n me, to imagine that 


add a taffre- to your reputation. But I am withal ſenſible, 
how far 1 advance the intereſt of my own, by laying hold 


into ſome degree of intimacy, with a perſon of your ex- 
quiſite judgment. And with that view, I have ventured to 
make you an addreſs of this nature, which, the goodneſs 


I have ever experienced i in you inclines me to hope, will 
meet 


himſelf what may be prejudicial, or advantageous to his 


flections on the miſtaken meaſures of the world, and the 


Sm, might [ juſtly ſay of you; did either your modeſty 


any thing coming from ſo obſcure a hand as mine, could 


on this opportunity to make it known, that I am admitted 
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meet with a favourable reception at your hands. Though 
I muſt own, I have your pardon to aſk, for touching on 
what may, poſſibly, be offenſive to a virtue you are poſſeſt 


of in a very diſtinguiſhing degree. Excuſe me, Sis, if it 


was out of my power, to mention the name of Siu Joux 
PercivaALEy without paying ſome tribute to that extraordi- 


nary. and ſurpriſing merit, whereof 1 have ſo lively and 


affecting an idea, and which, Jam ſure, cannot be expoſed 


in too full a light for the imitation of others. Of late, I 


have been agreeably imployed in conſidering the moſt noble, 
pleaſant, and comprehenſive of all the ſenſes. The fruit | 


of that (labour ſhall I call it or) diverſion 1s what I now 
preſent you with, in hopes it may give ſome entertainment 


to one who, in the midſt of buſineſs and vulgar enjoyments, 
preſerves a reliſh for the more refined pleaſures of thought 
and reflexion. My thoughts concerning Viſon have led me 
into ſome notions, ſo far Out of the common road, that it 
had been 1 1mproper to addreſs them to one of a narrow and 5 
contracted genius. But you, Sis, being maſter of a large 
and free underſtanding, raiſed above the power of thoſe 


prejudices that enſlave the far greater part of mankind, may 


deſervedly be thought a proper patron for an attempt of 


this kind. Add to this, that you are no leſs diſpoſed to 
forgive, than qualified to diſcern, whatever faults may occur 
in it. Nor do I think you defetive | in any one Point ne- 


eeſſary 
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ceſſary to form an exact judgment on the moſt abſtract and 
difficult things, ſo much as in a juſt confidence of your own 
abilities. And in this one inſtance, give me leave to ſay, 
you ſhew a manifeſt weakneſs of judgment. With relation 
to the following Eſſay, I ſhall only add, that I beg your 
pardon for laying a trifle of that nature in your way, at a 
time when you are engaged in the important affairs of the 
nation, and deſire you to think, that I am with all ey 
and reſpect, 


SIR 


Your moſt faithful | 


And moſt humble ſervant, 


GEORGE BERKELEY. 
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15 'Y deſign is to ſhew the manner, | wherein we perceive by ſight 
the diſtance, magnitude, and ſituation of objefts. Alſo to 
conſider the difference there is betwixt the ideas of ſight and touch, 
and whether there be any idea common to both ſenſes. In treating of 
all which, it ſeems to me, the writers of optics have proceeded o on wrong 
principles. 


11. It is, I think, agreed by all that diflance of itſelf, and immediately 
cannot be ſeen. For d:ftance being a line directed end- wiſe to the eye, 
it projects only one point in the fund of the eye. Which point remains 


invariably the ſame, whether the diſtance be longer or ſhorter. 


It. I find it alſo acknowledged, that the eſtimate we make of the 
diſtance of objetts conſiderably remote, is rather an a& of judgment 
grounded on experience, than of ſenſe. For example, When I perceive a 
great number of intermediate obje&s, ſuch as houſes, fields, rivers, and 
ys like, which I have experienced to take up a conſiderable ſpace, 1 
G g thence 
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thence form a judgment or concluſion, that the chjecr I ſee beyond them 
is at a great diſtance. Again, when an o6je# appears faint and ſmall, 
which at a near diſtance I have experienced to make a vigorous and 
large appearance; I inſtantly conclude it to be far off. And this, it is 
evident, is the reſult of experience; without which, from the faintneſs 
and littleneſs, I ſhould not have inferred any thing concerning the dif 
tance of objects. 


IV. But when an object is placed at fo near a diſtance, as that the in- 
terval between the eyes bears any ſenſible proportion to it. It is the 


received opinion that the two optic axes (the fancy that we ſee only with 
one eye at once being exploded) concurring. at the objef do there make 


an angle, by means of which, according as it is greater or r leſſer, the 
* is "_— to be nearer or farther off, 


v. Betwixt which, 75 the foregoing n. manner "7 8 diſtance, 


there is this remarkable difference. That whereas, there was no ap- 


parent, neceſſary eonnexion between ſmall diſtance and a large and 
ſtrong appearance, or between great diſtance, and a little and faint ap- 
pearance. Yet there appears a very neceſſary connexion between an 
obtuſe angle and near diſtance, and an acute angle and farther diſtance, 
It does not in the leaſt depend upon experience, but may be evidently 
known, by any one before he had experienced it, that the nearer the 
concurrence of the optic axes, the greater the angle, and the remoter their 
concurrence is, the leſſer will be the angle comprehended by them. 


VI. There is another way, mentioned by the optic. writers, whereby 
they will. have. us judge. of thoſe diſtances, in reſpect of which, the 
breadth of the pupil hath any ſenſible bignefs. And that is the greater 
or leſſer divergency of the rays, which iſſuing from the viſible point, do 


fall on the pupi !: that ant being judged gearelt, which i is, ſeen by moſt 


diverging | 
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diverging rays; and that remoter, which is ſeen by leſs diverging rays. 
And ſo on, the apparent diſtance ſtill increaſing, as the divergency of 
the rays decreaſes, till at length it becomes infinite, when the rays that 
fall on the pupil are to ſenſe parallel. And after this manner it is ſaid we 
perceive diſtances when we look only with one eye. 


VII. In this caſe alſo, it is plain we are not beholding to experience: 
it being a certain, neceſſary truth, that the nearer the direct rays falling 
on the eye approach to a paralleliſin, the farther off is the point of their 

e, or the viſt ble point from whence they flow. | 


VII. I have | here ſet 4 the common, current accounts that are 
given of our perceiving near diſtances by fight, which, though they are 
unqueſtionably received for true by mathematicians, and accordingly made 
uſe of by them in determining the apparent places of objects, do never- 
theleſs ſeem to me very vnſatisfactory: : and that for theſe following 


reaſons. 


IR. Firfl, It is evident that when the mind perceives any idea, not im- 
mediately and of itſelf, it muſt be by the means of ſome other idea. 
Thus, for inſtance, the paſſions which are in the mind of another, are 
of themſelves, to me inviſible. I may nevertheleſs perceive them by 
ſight, though not immediately yet, by means of the colours they produce 


in the countenance. We do often ſee ſhame or fear in the looks of a 


man, by N the changes of his countenance to red or pale. 


. Ahſan it is evident, that no idea which is not itſelf perceived, 


can be to me the means of perceiving any other idea. If I do not per- 
ceive the redneſs or paleneſs of a man's face themſelves, it is impoſſible 


I ſhould perceive by them the paſſions which are in his mind. 
6g 2 Xl. Now 
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| XI. Now from S:&, II. It is plain that diſtance is in it's own | nature 
1mperceivable, and yet it is perceived by fight. It remains therefore, 
that it be brought into view by means of ſome other idea, IE Is itſelf 

immediately * in hay __ V 1 3 


1 + 
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XII. But thoſe lines and pad by means whereof mathematicians pre- 
tend to explain the perception of diſtance, are themſelves not at all per- 
ceived, nor are they i in truth, ever thought'of by thoſe unſkilful in optics. 
J appeal to any one's experience, whether upon ſight of an object, he 
compute it's diſtance by the bigneſs of the angle, made by the meetin 
of the two optic axes? Or whether he ever think of the greater or leſſer 
divergency of the rays, which arrive from any point to his Pupil ? Nay, 
whether it be not perfeQl y impoſſible for f him to perceive | by ſenſe, the 
various angles wherewith the rays zecerding to their greater, or leſſer 
divergence do fall on his eye. Every one is himſelf the beſt judge of 
what he perceives, and what not. In vain ffiall all the atbematicians in 
the world tell me, that I perceive certain lines and angles which intro- 
duce into my mind the various ideas of ar ee: ſo long a as I myſelf am 


conſcious of no ſuch thing. 
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XIII. Since therefore thoſe angles and lines are not themſelves per- 
ceived by ſight, it follows from Sec. X. that the — does not by them 
judge of the diſtance of objetts. _ | 


! © XIV. Secondly, the truth of this afſertion will be, yet, farther evident 
to any one that conſiders thoſe lines and angles have no real exiſtence in 
nature, being only an hypothefis framed by mathematicians, and by them 
introduced into Prien that they might t treat of 1 ſeience in a geome- 


Fical way. | 3 
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XV. The third and laſt reaſon J ſhall give for my rejecting that doc 
trine is, that though we ſhould grant the real exiſtence of thoſe optic an- 
gles, &c. and that it was poſſible for the mind to perceive them; yet 
theſe principles would not be found ſufficient to by nerd the Semen 
of 4. ä "ww ſhall be ſhewn hereafter.” r 


XVI. Now; it being abendy Novi that diſtance i is ſuggeſted to the 
mind, by the mediation of ſome other idea which is itſelf perceived in 
the act of ſeeing. It remains that we enquire what ideas, or ſenſations 
there be that attend von, unto which we may ſuppoſe the ideas of diſ- 
tance are connected, and by which they are introduced into the mind. 
And iet, it is certain by experience, that when we look at a near object 
with both eyes, according as it approaches, or recedes from us, we-alter 
the diſpoſition of our eyes, by leſſening or widening the interval between 
the pupils.” This diſpoſition or turn of the eyes is attended with a ſen- 
ſation, which ſeems to me, to be that which in this caſe . the idea 
of greater, or leſſer a into the mind. LIE 


XVII Not that there is any 0 or neceſſary connexion between 
the ſenſation we perceive by the turn of the eyes, and greater or leſſer 
diſtance. But becauſe the mind has by conſtant experience, found the 
different ſenſations correſponding to the different diſpoſitions of the eyes, 
to be attended each, with a different degree of diſtance in the obje& : 
there has grown an habitual or cuſtomary connexion, between thoſe two 
ſorts of ideas. So that the mind no ſooner perceives the ſenſation ariſing 
from the different turn it gives the eyes, in order to bring the prupris 
nearer, or farther aſunder , but it withal perceives the different idea of 
diſtance which was wont to be connected with that ſenfation. Juſt as 
upon hearing a certain ſound, the idea is immediately ſuggeſted to the 

underſtanding, which cuſtom had united with it. 
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XVIII. Nor do I ſee, how I can eaſily be miſtaken in this matter. I 
know evidently that diſtance is not perceived of itſelf, 'That by conſe- 
quence, it muſt be perceived by means of ſome other idea which is im- 
mediately perceived, and yaries with the different degrees of diſtance. I 
know alſo that the ſenſation ariſing from the turn of the eyes is of itſelf. 
immediately perceived, and various degrees thereof are connected with 
different diſtances; which never fail to accompany them into my mind, 
when I view an ohject diſtinctly with both eyes, whoſe diſtance is ſo ſmall 
that in reſped of it, the interval between the eyes has my confiderable 
2 


XIX. I know it is a received opinion, that by altering the diſpoſition 
of the eyes, the mind perceives whether the angle of the optic axes is 
made greater or leſſer. And that accordingly by a kind of natural geome- 
_ try, it judges the point of their interſection to be nearer, or farther off 

But that this is not true, I am convinced by my own experience. Since 
IJ am not conſcious, that I make any ſuch uſe of the perception I have 
by the turn of my eyes. And for me to make thoſe judgments, and 
draw thoſe concluſions from it, without knowin 8 that 1 do ſo, ſeems al- 


together i incom PI: 


XX. From all which it plainly follows, that the Judgment we make of 
the diſtance of an obje#, viewed with both eyes, is entirely the reſult of 
experience. If we had not conſtantly found certain ſenſations ariſing from 
the various diſpoſition of the eyes, attended with certain degrees of diſ- 
tance, we ſhould never make thoſe ſudden judgments from them, con- 
cerning the diſtance of objects; no more than we would pretend to judge 
of a man's thoughts, by his pronouncing words we had never heard 
before, 


XXI . Secondly, 
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XXI. Second] , an object placed at a certain diſtance from the eye, to 
which the breadth of the pupil bears a conſiderable proportion, being 


made to approach, is ſeen more confuſedly. And the nearer it is brought, 


the more confuſed appearance it makes. And this being found conſtant- 


ly to be fo, there ariſes in the mind an habitual connexion between the 


ſeveral degrees of confuſion and diſtance. The greater confuſion tilt 


implying the leſſer ace, and the leſſer confuſion, the greater diſtance 


of the — 


XXII. Thi is e appearance of the ohjed, doth therefore Gi to 
me to be the medium, whereby the mind judges of diſtance in thoſe caſes, 
wherein the moſt approved writers of optics will have it judge, by the dif- 
ferent divergency, with which the rays flowing from the radiating point 


fall on the pupil. No man, I believe, will pretend to ſee or feel thoſe 
- imaginary angles, that the rays are ſuppoſed to form according to their 
various inclinations on his eye. But he cannot chooſe ſeeing whether 


the object appear more, or leſs confuſed. It is therefore a manifeſt conſe- 
quence from what has been demonſtrated, that inſtead of the greater, or 


- tkefler divergency of the rays, the mind makes uſe of the greater or leſſer 


confuſedneſs of the appearance, thereby to determine the n place 
af an object. 


XXIII. Nor doth it avail to ſay, there is not any neceſſary connexion: 
between confuſed viſion, and diſtance great, or ſmall: For I aſk any man, 
what neceſſary connexion he ſees between the redneſs of a. bluſh. and: 
thame? and yet no ſooner ſhall he behold that colour to ariſe in. the face 
of another, but it brings into his mind the idea of that paſſion: which 
has been. obſerved to accompany. it. 


XXIV. What ſeems to have miſled the writers: of opfics-in this matter 
is, that they imagine men judge of diſtance, as they do of. a concluſion: 


F 
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in mathematics; be twixt which and the premiſes, it is indeed abſolu tely 
requiſite there be an apparent, neceſſary connexion. But it is far other- 
wiſe, in the ſudden judgments. men make of diſtance; We are not to 
think, that brutes and children, or even grown reaſonable men, when- 
ever they perceive an o4jed?. to approach, or depart from them, do it by 
virtue of ee and amen 


XXV. That « one > idea. may dad another to the mind, it will ſuſtice 
that they have been obſerved to go together; without any demonſtration 
of the neceſſity of their coexiſtence; or without ſo much as knowing what 
it is that makes them ſo to ooexiſt. Of this there are innumerable in - 
ow of which. no one can be 23 


ad * 


9 A el * 


XXVI. Thus ape confuſion having been. ae e with 
nearer diſtance, no, ſooner. is the former ideg perceived, but it ſuggeſts: the 
latter to our thoughts. And if it had been the ordinary courſe of nature, 
that the farther off an object were placed; the more confuſed it ſhould 
appear. It is certain, the very ſame perception that now makes us think 
an object approaches, would then have made us to imagine it went farther 
off. That perception, abſtracting from cigſom and experience, being equal- 
ly fitted to produce the idea of * diſtance, or ſmall diſtance, or no 
diſtance at all. 


in 


XXVII. Thirdly, an object being placed at the diſtance above ſpecified, 
and brought nearer to the eye, we may nevertheleſs prevent, at leaſt for 
ſome time, the appearance's growing more confuſed, by ſtraining the 
eye. In which caſe, that ſenſation ſupplies the place of confuſed wor, 
in aiding the mind to judge of the diſtance of the object. It being eſteem- 
ed ſo much the nearer, by how much the effort, or ſtraining of the eye 
in order to diſtin v:/ion, is greater. 


; | 


XXVIIL 
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XXVIII. I have here ſet down thoſe ſenſations or ideas, that ſeem to 
me to be the conſtant and general occaſions of introducing into the 
mind the different 7deas of near diſtance. It is true in moſt caſes, that 
divers other circumſtances contribute to frame our 7d-a of diſtance, vix. 
the particular number, ſize, kind, &c. of the things ſeen. Concerning 
which, as well as all other the forementioned occaſions which ſuggeſt diſ- 
tance, I ſhall only obſerve, they have none of them, in their own nature, 
any relation or connexion with it: nor is it poſſible, they ſhould ever 


ſignify the various degrees thereof, otherwiſe than as * experience they 
have been found to be connected with them. 


XXIX. I ſhall proceed upon theſe principles to account for a phæno- 

menon, which has hitherto ſtrangely puzzled the writers of optics, and is 
ſo far from being accounted for by any of their Weories of Viſon, that it 
is, by their own confeſſion, - plainly repugnant to them; and of conſe- 
quence, if nothing elſe could be objected, were alone ſufficient to bring 
their credit in queſtion. The whole difficulty I ſhall lay before you in 


the words of the learned Doctor Barrow, with which he concludes his 
Optic Lectures. 


Hee ſunt, que circa partem Opticæ præcipuè Mathematicam dicenda 
mihi ſuggeſſit meditatio. Circa reliquas, (que quomurgz ſunt, adedque 
ſpiuſculs pro certis principiis plauſibiles conjecturas venditare neceſſum 
habent) nihil fer? quicquam admodum verifimile ſuccurrit, à pervulgatis 
(ab iis, inquam, que Keplerus, Scheinerus, Carteſius, & pet illos alii 
tradiderunt) alienum aut di verſum. Atqui tacere malo, quam toties 
 oblatam cramben reponere. Proinde receptui cano; nec ita tamen ut. 
 prorſus. diſcedam, anteaquam improbam quandam di 72 ultatem (pro fince- 
ritate quam & vobis & veritati debeo minim? diſſimulandam) in medium 
Protulero, que uoctrinæ noftre, baftenus inculcatæ, ſe objicit adverſam, 


a ea ſaltem nullam admittit ſolutionem. la, brevi fer, talis eft : Lenti 
Hh vel 
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vel Speculo cavo E B F exponatur punctum vifibile A, 
ita diſtans, ut radi: ex A manantes ex inflectione verſus 
axem A B cogantur. Sitque radiationis Limes (ſeu 
puncti A imago, qualem ſupra paſſim ftatuimus) punctum 
Z. Inter hoc autem & inflefentis verticem B uſpiam 
 pofitus concipiatur oculus. Quari jam poteſt, ubi hci 
debeat punctum A apparere? Retrorsuùm ad punctum Z 
videri non fert natura (cum onnts impreſſio ſenſum affi- 
ciens proveniat a partibus A) ac experientia reclamat. 
Noſtris autem @ placitis conſegui videtur, ipſum ad par- 
tes anticas apparens, ab intervallo longiſſime diſſito, (quod 
& maximum ſenfibile quoduis intervallum quodammodo 
exſuperet) apparere. Cum enim $0 radiis minùs di- 
vergenti Bus attingitur objeftum, ed (ſeclufis utique pra- 
notionibus & projud; ciis) longiùs abeſſe ſentiatur ; et quod parallels ad 
oculum radios projicit, remotiſſime pofitum aftimetur : extgere ratio 
_ widetur, ut quod convergentibus radiis apprebenditur, adbuc magis, fi fieri 
poſſet, quoad apparentiam elongetur. Quin & circa caſum hunc gene- 
ratim inquiri poſit, quidnam omnino fit, quod apparentem puncti A. locum 
determinet, faciatque qudd conflanti ratione nunc propius, nunc remotius 
appareat? Cui itidem dubio nibil quicquam ex bactenus dictorum ana- 
| logis reſponderi poſſe videtur, niſi debere punctum A perpetud longifſim? 
ſemotum videri. Verum experientia ſecùs atteftatur, illud pro arverſd 
oculi inter pundta B, Z, poſitione varie diſtans, nunquam fere (ſi un- 
quam) Jongingui us ipſo A liberè ſpectato, ſubind? verd multo propinquius 
adparere ; nnn gud oculum appellentes radii magis convergunt, eo ſpe- 
ciem objefti propius accedere. Nempe, % puncto B admoveatur oculus, 
ſuo (ad lentem) fere nativo in loco conſpicitur punctum A (vel aque diſ- 
tans, ad Speculum;) ad O reductus oculus ejuſce Jpeciem appropinquan- 
tem cernit; ad P adhuc vicinius ipſum exiſtimat; ac itd enim, donec 


2 cu bi tandem: velutad Q, conſtituto oculo objeflum fumm? propinquum 
| apparens, 
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apparens, in meram confufionem i ncipiat evaneſcere. Que ſan? cuncta 
rationibus atque decretis noſtris repugnare videntur, aut cum us ſaltem 

parum amice conſpirant. Neque noftram tantum ſententiam pulſat hoc 
experimentum, at ex æguo cateras quas nirim omnes: veterem imprimis 
ac vulgatam, noſtra pre reliquis affinem, ita convellere videtur, ut ejus 

vi coactus doftifſimus A. Tacquetus % principio (cui pen? ſali totam 
inedificaverat Catoptricam ſuam) ceu infido ac inconſtanti renuncidrit, 
aadeogue ſuum ipſe dbètrinam labęfactdrit; id tamen, opinor, minim? 
facturus, fi rem totam inſpexiſſet penitiùs, atque diſſicultatis fundum atti- 
giſſet. Apud me vero non ita pollet hac, nec eouſque præpollebit ulla 
difficultas, ut ab its que manifeſt? rationi conſentanea video, diſcedam; 
præſertim quum, ut hic accidit, ejuſmodi diſicultas in fingularis cujuſ- 
piam caſiis diſparitate fundetur. Nimirum in præſente caſu peculiare 
_ guiddam, nature ſubtilitati involutum, deliteſcit, ægrè fortaſſis, niſi per- 
feetins explorato videndi modo, detegendum. Circa guod ml, fateor, 
bactenus excogitare potui, quod adblandiretur animo meo, nedum plane 


 ſatisfaceret. Vobis itaque nodum hunc, utinam Jeliciore conatu, reſol- 
vendum committo. 


In Engliſh as follows : 

] have here delivered what my thoughts have ſuggeſted to me, con- 

* cerning that part of optics which is more properly mathematical. As 
for the other parts of that ſcience (which being rather phyſical, do conſe- 
« quently abound with plauſible conjectures, inſtead of certain principles) 
there has in them ſcarce any thing occurred to my obſervation, different 
from what has been already ſaid by Kepler, Seheinerus, Deſcartes, 8c. 
* And, methinks, I had better ſay nothing at all, than repeat that which 
* has been ſo often ſaid by others, I think it therefore high time to take 
* my leave of this ſubject. But before I quit it for good and all, the fair 

* and ingenuous dealing that I owe both to you and to truth, obliges me 
to acquaint you with a certain untoward difficulty, which ſeems di- 
| H h 2 | * rely 


WW 
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* realy oppoſite to the doctrine I have been hitherto inculcating, at 
* leaſt, admits of no ſolution from it. In ſhort it is this. Before the dou- 
ble convex glaſs or concave Speculum E B F, let the 
point A be placed, at ſuch a diſtance that the rays 
« proceeding from A, after refraction or reflection, be 
brought to unite ſomewhere in the Ax A B. And 
© ſuppoſe the point of union (i. e. the image of the 
© point A, as hath been already ſet forth) to be Z; be- 
* tween which and B, the vertex of the glaſs or he- 
© culum, conceive the eye to be any where placed. The 
« queſtion now is, where the point A ought to appear. 
Experience ſhews, that it doth not appear behind at 
© the point Z, and it were contrary to nature that it 
© ſhould; ſince all the impreſſion which affects the 
* ſenſe comes from towards A. But from our tenets 
| it ſhould ſeem to follow, that it would appear before 
the eye at a vaſt diſtance off, ſo great as ſhould in ſome ſort ſurpaſs all 
* ſenſible diſtance. For ſince, if we exclude all anticipations and prejudices, 
5 every object appears by ſo much the farther off, by how much the rays it 
* ſends to the eye are leſs diverging; and that objed is thought to be moſt 
remote, from which parallel rays proceed unto the eye; reaſon would 
make one think, that objec? ſhould appear at yet a greater diſtance, which 
© is ſeen by converging rays. Moreover it may in general be aſked concern- 
ing this caſe, what it is that determines the apparent place of the point 
A, and maketh it to appear after a conſtant manner, ſometimes nearer, 
© at other times farther off? To which doubt I ſee nothing that can be 
6 anſwered agreeable to the principles we ha ve laid down, except only that 
* the point A ought always to appear extremely remote. But on the con- 
«* trary, we are aſſured by experience that the point A appears variouſly 
*« diſtant, according to the different ſituations of the eye between the points 
*Band Z. And that 1t doth almoſt never (if at all) ſeem farther off, than 


5 
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© it would if it were beheld by the naked eye; but on the contrary, it 
« doth ſometimes appear much nearer. Nay, it is even certain, that by 
how much the rays falling on the eye do more converge, by ſo much the 
* nearer does the object ſeem to approach. For the eye being placed cloſe 
« to the point B, the object A appears nearly in it's own natural place, if the 
* point B is taken in the glaſs, or at the ſame diſtance, if in the ſpeculum. 
The eye being brought back to O, the object ſeems to draw near; and 
being come to P, it beholds it ſtill nearer: and ſo on by little and little, 
till at length the eye being placed ſomewhere, ſuppoſe at Q, the object 
* appearing extremely near, begins to vaniſh into meer confuſion. All 
which doth ſeem repugnant to our principles; at leaſt, not rightly to 
agree with them. Nor is our tenet alone ſtruck at by this experiment, 
but likewiſe all others that ever came to my knowledge are every vrhit 
© as much endangered by it. The ancient one eſpecially (which is moſt 
© commonly received, and comes neareſt to mine) ſeems to be ſo effectu- 
ally overthrown thereby, that the moſt learned Tacquet has been forced 
© to reject that principle, as falſe and uncertain, on which alone he had 
built almoſt his whole Catoptrics, and conſequently by taking away the 
foundation, hath himſelf pulled down the ſuperſtructure he had raiſed 
on it. Which nevertheleſs I do not believe he would have done, had 
© he but conſidered the whole matter more thoroughly, and examined the 
difficulty to the bottom. But as for me, neither this, nor any other 
difficulty ſhall have ſo great an influence on me, as to make me re- 
nounce that which I know to be manifeſtly agreeable to reaſon. Eſpe- 
* cially when, as it here falls out, the difficulty is founded in the peculiar 
nature of a certain odd and particular caſe. For in the preſent caſe 
* ſomething peculiar lies hid, which being involved in the ſubtilty of na- 
* ture, will perhaps hardly be diſcovered till ſuch time as the manner of 
viſfon is more perfectly made known. Concerning which, | muſt own, I 
© have hitherto been able to find out nothing that has the leaſt ſhew of 
© probability, not to mention certainty. I ſhall therefore leave this knot to 
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© be untied by you, wiſhing you may have better ſucceſs. in it than ! 
© have had. | 


XXX. The ancient and received principle, which Dr. Barrow here 
mentions as the main foundation of Tacguet's Catoptrics, is, that every vi- 
ſible point ſeen by reflexton from a ſpeculum, jhall appear placed at the inter- 
ſeftion of the reflected ray and the perpendicular of incidence: which inter- 
ſection in the preſent caſe happening to be behind the eye, it greatly 
ſhakes the authority of that principle, whereon the aforementioned au- 

thor proceeds throughout his whole Catoptrics, in determining the ap- 
parent place of objects ſeen by reflexion from any kind of ſpeculum. 


XXXI. Let us now ſee how this phenomenon agrees with our tenets, 
The eye the nearer it is placed to the point B in the above figures, the 
more diſtin& is the appearance of the object.: but as it recedes to O, the 

appearance grows more confuſed ; and at P it ſees the object yet more 
confuſed ; and ſo on, till the eye being brought back to Z, ſees the object 
in the e confuſion - of all. Wherefore by Set. XXI. the objeft 
ſhould ſeem to approach the eye gradually, as it recedes from the point 
B, viz. at O it ſhould (in conſequence of the principle I have laid down 
in the aforeſaid Section) ſeem nearer than it did at B, and at P nearer 
than at O, and at Q nearer than at P; and ſo on, till it quite vaniſhes 
at Z. Which is the very matter of fac, as * one that pleaſes may 
eaſily ſatisfie himſelf by experiment, 


XXXII. This caſe is much the ſame, as if we ſhould ſuppoſe an En- 
gliſhman to meet a foreigner, who uſed the ſame words with the Engliſh, 
but in a direct contrary ſignification. The Engli ſoman would not fail to 
make a wrong judgment of the ideas annexed to thoſe ſounds, in the 
mind of him that uſed them. Juſt ſo in the preſent caſe, the object 
ſpeaks (if I may ſo ſay) with words that the eve is well acquainted with, 


VIZ, 
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viz. confuſions of appearance; but whereas heretofore the greateſt con- 
fuſions were always wont to ſignify nearer diſtances, they have in this 
cafe a direct contrary ſignification, being connected with the greater 


diſtances. Whence it follows, that the eye muſt unavoidably be miſ- 


taken, ſince it will take the confuſions in the ſenſe 1t has been uſed to, 
which is directly oppoſed to the true. 


XXXIII. This phenomenon as it entirely ſubverts the opinion of thoſe, 
who will have us judge of diſtance by lines and angles, on which ſup- 
poſition it is altogether inexplicable, ſo it ſeems to me no ſmall confirma- 
tion, of the truth of that principle whereby it is explained. But in order 
to a more full explication of this point, and to ſnew how far the by= 
| pothefis of the mind's judging by the various divergency of rays may 
be of uſe in determining the apparent place of an object, it will be ne- 
_ ceſlary to premiſe ſome few things, which are already well known to 
thoſe who have any ſkill in dioptrics. 


XXXIV. Fir, Any radiating point is then diſtinctly ſeen, when the 
rays proceeding from it are, by the refractive power of the cryſtalline, 
accurately reunited in the retina, or fund of the eye. But if they are 
reunited, either before they arrive at the retina, or after they have paſt 
it, then there is confuſed viſion, 


XXXV. Secondly, Suppoſe in the adjacent figures NP repreſent an 
eye duly framed, and retaining its natural figure. In fg. 1. the rays 
falling nearly parallel on the eye, are by the cryſtalline A B refracted, fo 
as their focus, or point of union FP, falls exactly on the retina. But if 
the rays fall ſenſibly diverging on the eye, as in fg. 2. then their focus 
falls beyond the retina : or if the rays are made to converge by the lens 
QS, before they come at the eye, as in fig. 3. their focus F will fall be- 

x | fore 
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fore the retina. In which two laſt caſes, it is evident from the foregoing 
Section, that the appearance of the point Z is confuſed. And by how 
much the greater is the convergency, or divergency of the rays falling 
on the pupil, by ſo much the farther will the point of their reunion be 
from the retina, either before or behind it, and conſequently the point Z 
will appear, by ſo much, the more confuſed. And this, by the bye, 
may ſhew us the difference between confuſed, and faint viſion. Con- 
fuſed viſion is, when the rays proceeding from each diſtin point of the 
object, are not accurately recollected in one correſponding point on the 
retina, but take up ſome ſpace thereon. So that rays from different 
points become mixed and confuſed together. 'This is oppoſed to diſtin 
viſion, and attends near objects. Faint viſion is, when by reaſon of the 
diſtance of the object, or groſſneſs of the interjacent medium, few rays 
arrive from the object to the eye. This is oppoſed to vigorous, or clear 
viſion, and attends remote objects. But to return. 


XXXVI. 
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XXXVI. The eye, or (to ſpeak truly) the mind perceiving only the 
confuſion itſelf, without ever conſidering the cauſe from which it pro- 
ceeds, doth conſtantly annex the ſame degree of diſtance to the ſame 
degree of confuſion. Whether that confuſion be occaſioned by con- 
verging, or by diverging rays, it matters not. Whence it follows, that 
the eye viewing the object Z through the glaſs Qs (which by refraction 
cauſeth the rays Z Q, 2 8, &c. to converge) ſhould judge it to be at 
ſuch a nearneſs, at which if it were placed, it would radiate on the eye 
with rays diverging to that degree, as would produoe the ſame confu- 
ſion, which is now produced by converging rays, i. e. would cover a 
portion of the retina equal to DC. vid. Fig. 3. ſupra. But then this 
muſt be underſtood (to uſe Dr. Barrow's Phraſe) ſecluſis prænotionibus & 
prajudiciis, in caſe we abſtract from all other circumſtances of viſion, 
ſuch as the figure, ſize, faintneſs, Sc. of the viſible objects; all which 
do ordinarily concur to form our idea of diſtance, the mind having by 
frequent experience obſerved their ſeveral ſorts or degrees, to be connect- 
ed With! various diſtances. 


XXXVII It plainly follows from what hath been ſaid, that a perſon 
perfectly purblind (i. e. that could not ſee an object diſtinctly, but when 
placed cloſe to his eye) would not make the ſame wrong Judgment that 
others do, in the forementioned caſe. For, to him, greater confuſions 
conſtantly ſuggeſting greater diſtances, he muſt, as he recedes from the 
glaſs, and the object grows more confuſed, judge it to be at a farther 
diſtance contrary to what they do, who have had the perception of the 
ogra growing more confuſed, oonnected with the idea of 1 


XXXVI II. 8 ali it Ny appear, there may he TB uſe of com- 
putation by lines and angles in optics; not that the mind judgeth of 
diſtance immediately by them, but becauſe it judgeth by ſomewhat 


which 1s connected with them, and to the determination whereof they : 


I 1 may 
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may be ſubſervient. Thus the mind judging of the diſtance of an ob- 
je, by the confuſedneſs of its appearance, and this confuſedneſs being 
greater or leſſer to the naked eye, according as the object is ſeen by rays 
more or leſs di verging, it follows, that a man may make uſe of the di- 
vergency of the rays in computing the apparent diſtance, though not for 
its own ſake, yet on account of the confuſion with which it is connect- 
ed. But, ſo it is, the confuſion itſelf is intirely neglected by mathema- 
ticians, as having no neceſſary relation with diſtance, ſuch as the greater 
or lefler angles of divergency are conceived to have. And theſe (eſpe- 
cially for that they fall under mattiematical computation) are alone re- 
garded, in determining the apparent places of objects, as though they 
were the ſole and immediate cauſe of the judgments the mind makes of 
diſtance. Whereas, in truth, they ſhould not at all be regarded in them- 
ſelves, or any otherwile, than as s they are ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of 
confuſed viſion. ; | 


XXXIX The not conſidering of this has been a fundamental and per- 
plexing overſight. For proof whereof, we need go no farther than the 
caſe before us. It having been obſerved, that the moſt diverging rays 
brought into the mind the idea of neareſt diſtance, and that ftill, as the 
divergency decreaſed, the diſtance increaſed: and it being thought, the 
connexion between the various degrees of divergency and diſtance, was 
immediate, this naturally leads one to conclude, from an ill grounded 
analogy, that con verging rays ſhall make an object appear at an immenſe 
diſtance: and that, as the convergency increaſes, the diſtance (if it were 
poſſible) ſhould do ſo likewiſe. That this was the cauſe of Dr. Barrow's 

miſtake, is evident from his own words which we have quoted. Whereas 
had the learned Doctor obſerved, that diverging and con verging rays, 
how oppoſite ſoever they may ſeem, do nevertheleſs agree in. producing 
the ſame effect, to wit, confuſedneſs of viſion, greater degrees whereof 
are produced indifferently, either as the divergency or convergency of 

the 
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the rays increaſeth. And that it is by this effect, which is the ſame in 
both, that either the divergency or convergency is perceived by the eye; 
I ſay had he but conſidered this, it is certain he would have made a 
quite contrary judgment, and rightly concluded, that thoſe rays which 
fall on the eye with greater degrees. of convergency ſhould make the ob- 
jet from whence they proceed, appear by ſo much the nearer. But it 
is plain, it was impoſſible for any man to attain to a right notion of this 
matter, ſo long as he had regard only to lines and angles, and did not 
apprehend the true nature of viſion, and how far it was of mathemati- 
cal conſideration. Ns } 


XL. Before we diſmiſs this ſubject, it is fit we take notice of a Query 
relating thereto, propoſed by the ingenious Mr. Molyneux, in his Trea- 
tiſe of Dioptrics *, where ſpeaking of this difficulty, he has theſe words: 
And ſo he (i. e. Dr. Barrow) leaves this difficulty to the ſolution of 
others, which I (after ſo great an example) ſhall do likewiſe ; but with 
* the reſolution of the ſame admirable author of not quitting the evident 
< doctrine which we have before laid down, for determining the Locus 
Objecti, on account of being preſſed by one difficulty, which ſeems in- 
« explicable till a more intimate knowledge of the viſi ve faculty be ob- 
« tained by mortals. In the mean time, I propoſe it to the conſidera- 
« tion of the ingenious, whether the Locus Apparens of an object placed 
* as in this gth Section, be not as much before the eye, as the diſtinct 
« baſe is behind the eye? To which Query we may venture to anſwer 
in the negative. For in the preſent caſe, the rule for determining the 
diſtance of the diſtin baſe, or reſpeive focus from the glaſs is this: 
As the difference between the diſtance of the object and focus is to the focus 
or focal length, ſo the diflance of the object from the glaſs is to the diſtance 
of the reſpective focus or diſtinct baſe from the glaſs tf. Let us now ſup- 


* Par. I. Prop. 31. Sect. 9. Molyneux Diopt. Par. I. Prop. 5. 
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behind the eye is double the true diſtance of the object before the eye. 


caſes at three or four times its due diſtance, or more, But this mani- 


yond its due diſtance. Whatever therefore is built on this ſuppoſition 


of diſtance by ſight; the ſun and ſtars, the remoteſt objects as well as 
the nearer would all ſeem to be in his eye, or rather in his mind. The 
objects intromitted by ſight, would ſeem to him (as in truth they are) 


judge of diſtance by the angle of the optic axes, juſt as one in the dark, 


blind from his birth being made to ſee, ſhould ſtand in need of no new 
experience, in order to perceive diſtance by ſight. But that this is falſe, 


poſe the objec to be placed at the diſtance of the focal length, and one 
half of the focal length from the glaſs, and the eye cloſe to the glaſs, 
hence it will follow by the rule,. that the diſtance of the diſtin baſe 


If therefore Mr. Molyneux's conjecture held good, it would follow that 
the eye ſhould ſee the object, twice as far off as it really 1 is; and in other 


feſtly contradicts experience, the object never appearing, at fartheſt, be- 
(vid. Corol. 1. Prop. 57. ibid.) comes to the ground along with it. 


XLI. From what hath been premiſed, it is a manifeſt conſequence, 
that a man born blind, being made to ſee, would, at firſt, have no idea 


no other than a new ſet of thoughts or ſenſations, each whereof is as 
near to him, as the perceptions of pain or pleaſure, or the moſt inward 
paſſions of his ſoul. For our judging objects perceived by ſight to be at 
any diſtance, or without the mind, is (vid. SECT. XXVIIL) intirely the 

effect of experience, which one in thoſe circumſtances could not yet 
have attained to. 


XIII. It is indeed otherwiſe upon the common fuppoſition, that men 
or a blind-man by the angle comprehended by two ſticks, one whereof 
he held in each hand. For if this were true, it would follow that one 
has, I think, been ſufficiently demonſtrated. 


XLIII. 
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XLIII. And perhaps upon a ſtrict inquiry, we ſhall not find that even 
thoſe, who from their birth have grown up in a continued habit of ſee- 
ing, are irrecoverably prejudiced on the other ſide, to wit, in thinking 
what they ſee to be at a diſtance from them. For at this time it ſeems 
apreed on all hands, by thoſe who have had any thoughts of that matter, 
that colours, which are the proper and immediate object of ſight, are 
not without the mind. But then it will be ſaid, by ſight we have alſo 
the ideas of extenſion, and figure, and motion; all which may well be 
thought without, and at ſome diſtance from the mind, though colour 
ſhould not. In anſwer to this, I appeal to any man's experience, whe- 
ther the viſible extenſion of any object doth not appear as near to him, 
as the colour of that object; nay, whether they do not both ſeem to 
be in the very ſame place. Is not the extenſion we ſee coloured, and is 
it poſſible for us, ſo much as in thought, to ſeparate and abſtract colour 
from extenſion ? Now, where the extenſion is, there ſurely is the figure, 
and there the motion too. I * of thoſe which are perceived by 


fight, ; 

XLIV. But for a fuller explication of this point, and to ſhew that the 
immediate objects of ſight are not ſo much as the ideas or reſemblances: 
of things placed at a diſtance, it is requiſite that we look nearer into the 
matter, and carefully obſerve what is meant in common diſcourſe, when 
one ſays, that which he ſees is at a diſtance from him. Suppoſe, for 
example, that looking at the moon I ſhould ſay it were fifty or ſixty 
ſemidiameters of the earth diſtant from me. Let us ſee what moon this 
Is ſpoken of : : it is plain it cannot be the viſible moon, or any thing like 
the viſible moon, or that which I ſee, which is only a round, luminous 
plain, of abeut thirty viſible points in diameter. For in caſe I am car- 
| ried from the place where I ſtand directly towards the moon, it is mani- 
feſt the object varies, ſtill as I go on; and by the time that I am ad- 
vanced fifty or ſixty ſemidiameters of the earth, I ſhall be fo far from be- 

ing 
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ing near a ſmall, round, luminous flat, that I ſhall perceive nothing like 
it; this object having long ſince diſappeared, and if I would recover it, 
it muſt be by going back to the earth from whence I ſet out. Again, 
ſuppoſe I perceive by ſight the faint and obſcure idea of ſomething, 
which I doubt whether it be a man, or a tree, or a tower, but judge it 
to be at the diſtance of about a mile. It is plain I cannot mean, that 
what I ſee is a mile off, or that it is the image or likeneſs of any thing 
which is a mile off, ſince that every ſtep I take towards it, the appear- 
ance alters, and from being obſcure, ſmall, and faint, grows clear, large 
and vigorous. And when I come to the mile's end, that which I ſaw 
firſt is quite loft, neither do I find any thing in the likeneſs of it. 


XLV. In theſe and the like inſtances, the truth of the matter ſtands 
thus: having of a long time experienced certain ideas, perceivable by 
touch, as diſtance, tangible figure, and ſolidity, to have been connected 
with certain ideas of ſight, I do upon perceiving theſe ideas of ſight, 
forthwith conclude what tangible ideas are, by the wonted ordinary 
courſe of nature, like to follow. Looking at an object I perceive a cer- 
tain viſible figure and colour, with ſome degree of faintneſs and other 
circumſtances, which from what I have formerly obſerved, determine me 
to think, that if I advance forward ſo many paces or miles, I ſhall be 
affected with ſuch and ſuch ideas of touch: ſo that in truth and ſtrict- 
neſs of ſpeech, I neither ſee diſtance itſelf, nor any thing that I take to 
be at a diſtance. I ſay, neither diſtance, nor things placed at a diſtance 
are themſelves, or their ideas, truly perceived by ſight, This I am per- 
ſuaded of, as to what concerns myſelf; and I believe whoever will look 
narrowly into his own thoughts, and examine what he means by ſaying, 
he ſees this or that thing at a diſtance, will agree with me, that what he 
ſees only ſuggeſts to his underſtanding, that after having paſſed a certain 
diſtance, to be meaſured by the motion of his body, which is perceiv- 
able by touch, he ſhall come to pepreine ſuch and ſuch tangible ideas 

which 
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which have been uſually connected with ſuch and ſuch viſible ideas. 
But that one might be deceived by theſe ſuggeſtions of ſenſe, and that 
there is no neceſſary connexion between viſible and tangible ideas ſug- 
geſted by them, we need go no farther than the next looking-glaſs or 
picture to be convinced. Note, that when I ſpeak of tangible ideas, I 


take the word idea for any the immediate object of ſenſe, or under- 


ſtanding, in which large ligniication it is commonly uſed by the mo- 
derns. 


XLVI. From what we have ſhewn it is a manifeſt conſequence, that 
the ideas of ſpace, outneſs, and things placed at a diſtance, are not, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, the object of ſight ; they are not otherwiſe perceived 
by the eye than by the ear. Sitting in my ſtudy I hear a coach drive 


along the ſtreet; J look through the caſement and ſee it; I walk out and 


enter into it; thus, common ſpeech would incline one to think, I heard, 
ſaw, and touched the ſame thing, to wit, the coach. It is nevertheleſs 


certain, the ideas intromitted by each ſenſe are widely different, and diſ- 
tin from each other; but having been obſerved conſtantly to go together, 
they are ſpoken of as one and the ſame thing. By'the variation of the 
noiſe | perceive the different diſtances of the coach, and know that it 
approaches before I look out. Thus by the ear I perceive diſtance, juſt 
after the ſame manner as I do by the eye. 


XLVII. I do not nevertheleſs ſay, I hear diflance in like manner as I 
ſay that I ſee it, the ideas perceived by hearing not being ſo apt to be 
confounded with the ideas of touch, as thoſe of fi oht are; ſo likewiſe a 
man is eaſily convinced that bodies and external things ard not properly 
the object of hearing, but only ſounds, by the mediation whereof the 
idea of this or that body, or diſtance is ſuggeſted to his thoughts. But 
then one is with more difficulty brought to diſcern the difference there is 

betwixt the ideas of ſight and touch: though it be certain, a man no 
more 
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more ſces or feels the ſame thing, than he hears and feels the ſame 
thing. | 


XLVIII. One reaſon of which ſeems to be this. It is thought a great 


_ abſurdity to imagine, that one and the ſame thing ſhould have any more 


than one extenſion, and one figure. But the extenſion and figure of a 
body, being let into the mind two ways, and that indifferently, either 
by ſight or touch, it ſeems to follow that we ſee the ſame extenſion, and 
the ſame figure which we feel, 


XLIX. But if we take a cloſe and accurate view of things, it muſt be 
acknowledged that we never ſee and feel one and the ſame object. That 
which is ſeen is one thing, and that which is felt is another; if the viſi- 
ble figure and extenſion be not the ſame with the tangible figure and ex- 


tenſion, we are not to infer that one and the ſame thing has divers ex- 


tenſions. The true conſequence is, that the objects of ſight and touch 


are two diſtin things. It may perhaps require ſome thought rightly to 


conceive this diſtinction. And the difficulty ſeems not a little increaſed, 
becauſe the combination of viſible ideas hath conſtantly the ſame name, 


as the combination of tangible ideas wherewith it is connected: which 


. 


doth of neceſſity ariſe from the uſe and end of language. 


L. In order therefore to treat accurately and unconfuſedly of viſion, 
we muſt bear in mind that there are two ſorts of objects apprehended by 
the eye, the one primarily and immediately, the other ſecondarily and by 
intervention of the former. 'Thoſe of the firſt ſort neither are, nor ap- 
pear to be without the mind, or at any diſtance off; they may indeed 
grow greater, or ſmaller, more confuſed, or more clear, or more faint, 
but they do not, cannot approach or recede from us. Whenever we ſay 


an object is at a diſtance, whenever we ſay it draws near, or goes farther 


off, we muſt alunx⸗ mean it of the latter fort, which properly belong to 
the 
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the touch, and are not ſo truly perceived, as „ by the eye in like 
manner as thoughts by the ear. s 30), en 4 


LI. No ſooner do we hear the words of a familiar language pronounc- 
ed in our cars, but the ideas correſponding thereto preſent themſelves 
to our minds; in the very ſame inſtant the ſound and the meaning en- 
ter the underſtanding; ſo cloſely are they united, that it is not in our 
power to keep out the one, except we exclude the other alſo. We 
even act in all reſpects as if we heard the very thoughts themſelyes. So 
likewiſe the ſecondary objects, or thoſe which are only ſuggeſted by 
ſight, do often more ſtrongly affect us, and are more regarded than the 
proper objects of that ſenſe, along with which they enter into the mind, 
and with which they have a far more ſtrict connexion, than ideas have 
with words. Hence it is, we find it ſo difficult to diſcriminate between 
the immediate and mediate objects of ſight, and are ſo prone to attribute 
to the former, what belongs only to the latter. They are, as it were, 
moſt cloſely twiſted, blended, and incorporated together. And the pre- 
judice is confirmed and riyeted in our thoughts by a long tract of time, 
by the uſe of language, and want of reflexion. However, I believe any 
one that ſhall attentively conſider what we have already ſaid, and ſhall 
ſay upon this ſubje& before we have done, (eſpecially if he purſue it in 
his own thoughts) may be able to deliver himſelf from that prejudice. 
Sure J am, it is worth ſome attention to whoever would underſtand the 
trye nature of Viſion. | 81 


LII. I have Eg with diſtance, and proceed to ſhew how it is, 
that we perceive by ſight the magnitude of objects. It is the opinion of 
| ſome that we do it by angles, or by angles in conjunction with diſtance. 
But neither angles, nor diſtance being perceivable by ſight, and the things: 
we ſee being in truth at no diſtance from us, it follows, that as we have 


ſhewn lines and angles not to be the medium the mind makes uſe of 
K „ in 
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in apprehending the apparent place, ſo neither are they the medium 
whereby it apprehends the ä magnitude of . 1 


LIII. It i is well known, that the fame extenſion at a near diſtance ſhall 
fubtend a greater angle, and at a farther diſtance, a leſſer angle. And 
by this principle, we are told, the mind eſtimates the magnitude of an 
object, comparing the angle under which it is ſeen with its diſtance, and 
thence inferring the magnitude thereof. What inclines men to this miſ- 
take (beſide the humour of making one ſee by geometry) is, that the 
fame perceptions or ideas which ſuggeſt diſtance, do alſo ſuggeſt magni- 
tude. But if we examine it, we ſhall find they ſuggeſt the latter, as im- 
mediately. as the former. I ſay, they do not firſt ſuggeſt diſtance, and then 
leave it to the judgment to uſe that as a medium, whereby to collect 
the magnitude; but they have as cloſe and immediate a connexion with 

the magnitude, as with the diſtance; and ſuggeſt magnitude as inde- 
pendently of diſtance, as they do diſtance independently of magnitude. 
All which will be evident to whoever conſiders What hath been ena 


ſaid, and * follows. 


LIV. It Bach hoop Menn that are two ſorts of objects apprehended 
by fight; each whereof hath its diſtin magnitude, or extenſion, The 
one, properly tangible, . e. to be perceived and meaſured by touch, 
and not immediately falling under the ſenſe of ſeeing : the other, proper- 
ly and immediately viſible, by mediation of which the former is brought 
in view. Each of theſe magnitudes are greater or leſſer, according as 
they contain in them more or fewer points; they being made up of points 
or minimums.. For, whatever may be ſaid of extenſion in abſtract, it is 
certain, ſenſible extenſion is not infinitely: diyiſible; There is a minimum 
tangibile, and a minimum wvifibile,, beyond which, Gals: cannot Fannie, 
This every one's s experience will inform him. 


LV. The 
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L. The magnitude of the object which exiſts without the mind, and 
i at a diſtance, continues always invariably the ſame: but the viſible ob- 
ject ſtill changing as you approach to, or recede from the tangible object, 
it hath no fixed and determinate greatneſs. Whenever therefore we 
ſpeak of the magnitude of any thing, for inſtance 4 tree or a houſe, we 
muſt mean the tangible magnitude; otherwiſe there can be nothing ſteady 
and free from ambiguity ſpoken of it. But though the tangible and vi- 
fible magnitude in truth belong to two diſtin& objects, I ſhall neverthe- 
leſs (eſpecially ſince thoſe objects are called by the ſame name, and are 
obſerved to coexiſt) to avoid tediouſneſs and ſingularity of ſpeech, ſome- 
times e of them a8 nn to one and the ſame A 


LVI. Now, i in order to abet by what means the magnitude of tan- 
| «dhe objects is perceived by ſight, I need only reflect on what paſſes in 
my own mind, and obſerve what thoſe things be, which introduce the 
ideas of greater or leſſer into my thoughts, when J look on any object. 
And theſe I find to be, firſt, the magnitude or extenſion of the viſible ob- 
je, which being immediately perceived by ſight, is connected with that 
other which is tangible, and placed at a diſtance : Secondly, the confu- 
ſion or diſtinctneſs: And thirdly, the vigorouſneſs or faintneſs of the 
aforeſaid viſible appearance. Cæteris paribus, by how niuch the greater 
or leſſer the viſible object is, by ſo much the greater or leſſer do I con- 
clude the tangible object to be. But be the idea immediately perceived 
by ſight never ſo large, yet if it be withal confuſed, I judge the magni- 
_ tude of the thing to be but ſmall: if it be diſtinct and clear, I judge it 
greater: and if it be faint, I apprehend it to be yet greater. What 


is here meant by confuſion RG ee hath been explained in 
SECT, XXXV, | | 


n. * the judgments we make of greatneſs ds; i in like 
manner as thoſe of diſtance, depend on the diſpoſition of the eye; alſo 
K k 2 on 
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on the figure, number, and ſituation of objects, and other circumſtances 
that have been obſerved to attend great or ſmall tangible magnitudes, 
Thus, for inſtance, the very ſame quantity of viſible extenſion, which 
in the figure of a tower doth ſuggeſt the idea of great magnitude, ſhall 
in the figure of a man ſuggeſt the idea of much ſmaller magnitude. 
That this is owing to the experience we have had of the uſual bigneſs of 
a tower and a man, no one, [ ho 4M need be told. 
N - | 
LVIII. It is alſo evitiend, that confuſion or faintneſs have no more a 
neceſſary connexion with little or great magnitude, than they have with 
little or great diſtance. As they ſuggeſt the latter, ſo they ſuggeſt the 
former to our minds. And by conſequence, if it were not for experience, 
we ſhould no more judge a faint or confuſed appearance to. be. connect- 
ed with great or little magnitude, * we ſhould n it was connected 
with great or la Giftanpe.. 1 


= 


LIX. Nor will: it be found, that a6 aal viſible magnitude hath 
any neceſſary relation to great or ſmall tangible magnitude; ſo that the 
one may certainly be inferred from the other. But, before we come to 
the proof of this, it is fit we conſider the difference there is betwixt the 
extenſion and figure which is the proper object of touch, and that other 
which is termed viſible; and how the former is principally, though not 
immediately, taken notice of, when we look at any object. This has 
been before mentioned, but we ſhall here inquire into the cauſe thereof. 
We regard the objects that environ us, in proportion as they are adapted 
to benefit or injure our own bodies, and thereby produce in our minds 
the ſenſations of pleaſure or pain. Now bodies operating on our organs 
by an immediate application, and the hurt or advantage ariſing there- 
from depending altogether on the ta ngible, and not at all on the viſible, 
qualities of any objeq ; this is a plain reaſon, why thoſe ſhould be re- 
garded by us much more than theſe : and for this end, the viſive ſenſe 

ſeems 
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ſeems to have been beſtowed on animals, to wit, that by the perception 
of viſible ideas (which in themſelves are not capable of affecting, or any 
wiſe altering the frame of their bodies) they may be able to foreſee (from 
the experience they have had, what tangible ideas are connected with 
ſuch and ſuch viſible ideas) the damage or benefit which is like to enſue, 
upon the application of their own bodies to this or that body which 1s 
at a diſtance : which foreſight, how neceſſary it is to the preſervation 
of an animal, every one's experience can inform him. Hence it is, that 
when we look at an object, the tangible figure and extenſion thereof 
are principally attended to; whilſt there is ſmall heed taken of the viſi- 
ble figure and magnitude, which, though more immediately perceived, 
do leſs concern us, and are not fitted to produce any alteration in our 
bodies. 


LX. That the matter of fact is true, will be evident to any one, who 
conſiders that a man placed at ten foot diſtance, is thought as great, as 
if he were placed at the diſtance only of five foot; which is true, not 
with relation to the viſible, but tangible greatneſs of the object. The 
viſible magnitude being far greater, at one ſtation, than it is at the other. 


LXI. Inches, feet, &c. are ſettled, ſtated lengths, whereby we mea- 
ſure objects, and eſtimate their magnitude, We ſay, for example, an ob- 
ject appears to be ſx inches, or ſix foot long. Now, that this cannot be 
meant of viſible inches, Cc. is evident, becauſe a viſible inch is itſelf no 
conſtant, determinate magnitude, and cannot therefore ſerve to mark. 
out, and determine the magnitude of any other thing. Take an inch 
marked upon a ruler; view it ſucceſſively, at the diſtance of half a foot, 
a foot, a foot and a half, &c, from the eye: at each of which, and at all 
the intermediate diſtances, the inch ſhall have a different viſible extenſion, 
i. e. there ſhall be more or fewer points diſcerned in it. Now I aſk, 

which of all theſe various extenſions is that ſtated; determinate one, 

| that 


. nd, = 
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that is agreed on for a common meaſure of other magnitudes ?: No reaſon 
can be aſſigned, why we ſhould pitch on one, more than another: and 
except there be ſome invariable, determinate extenſion fixed on to be 
marked by the word inch, it is plain, it can be uſed to little purpoſe; 
and to ſay, a thing contains this or that number of inches, ſhall imply 
no more than that it is extended, without bringing any particular idea of 
that extenſion into the mind. Farther, an inch and a foot, from differ- 


ent diſtances, ſhall both exhibit the ſame viſible magnitude, and yet at 
the ſame time you ſhall ſay, that one ſeems ſeveral times greater than 


the other. From all which it is manifeſt, that the judgments we make 
of the magnitude of objects by ſight, are altogether in reference to their 
tangible extenſion. Whenever we ſay an object is great or ſmall, of 


this or that determinate meaſure, I ſay, it muſt be meant of the tangi- 


ble, and not the viſible extenſion, which, though immediately perceived, 
18 nnn little taken notice of, 


LXII. Now, that there is no neceſſary connexion between theſe two 
diſtinct extenſions, is evident from hence; becauſe our eyes might have 
been framed in ſuch a manner, as to be able to ſee nothing but what 
were leſs than the minimum tangibile. In which caſe, it is not impoſſible 
we might have perceived all the immediate objects of ſight, the very ſame 
that we do now: but unto thoſe viſible appearances, there would not be 
connected thoſe different tangible magnitudes, that are now. Which 
ſhews, the judgments we make of the magnitude of things placed at a 
diſtance, from the various greatneſs of the immediate objects of ſight, 
do not ariſe from any eſſential or neceſſary, but only a cuſtomary tie, 


which has been obſerved nn them. 


LXIII Moreover, it is not only ele that any idea of ſight might 
not have been connected with this or that idea of touch, which we now 


obſerve to accompany it; but alſo, that the greater viſible magnitudes 
might 
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might have been connected with, and introduced into our minds leſſer 
tangible magnitudes, and the leſſer viſible magnitudes greater tangible 
magnitudes. Nay, that it aQually is ſo, we have daily experience ; that 
object which makes a ſtrong and large appearance, not ſeeming near ſo 
great as another, the viſible magnitude whereof is much leſs, but more 
faint, and the appearance upper, or which is the ſame thing painted lower 
on the retina, which faintneſs and ſituation ſuggeſt both * magni- 

tude and greater diſtance. 


| LXIV. From which, and from SzcT. LVII. and LVIII. it is mani- 
feſt, that as we do not perceive the magnitudes of objects immediately 
by ſight, ſo neither do we perceive them by the mediation of any thing 
which has a neceſſary connexion with them. Thoſe ideas that now ſug- 
geſt unto us the various magnitudes of external objects, before we touch 
them, might poſſibly have ſuggeſted no ſuch thing: or they might have 
ſignified them, in a direct contrary manner; ſo that the very ſame ideas, 
on the perception whereof we judge an. object to be ſmall, might as well 
have ſerved to make us conclude it great. Thoſe ideas being in their 
own nature equally fitted to bring into our minds the idea of ſmall, or 
great, or no ſize at all of outward objects; juſt as the words of any lan- 
guage are in their own nature. indifferent to ſignify this or that thing, or 


nothing at all, | TY 


LXV. As 90 ſee diſtance, ſo we ſee magnitude. And we ſee both, in 
the ſame way that we ſee ſhame or anger in the looks of a man. Thoſe 
paſſions are themſelves inviſible: they are nevertheleſs let in by the eye 
along with colours and alterations of countenance, which are the imme- 
diate object of viſion, and which fignify them for no other reaſon, than 
barely becauſe they have been obſerved to accompany: them: without 
which experience, we ſhould. no more have taken bluſhing for a ſign of 


ſhame; than of: gladneſs. 
LXVI. 


4384 
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LXVI. We are nevertheleſs exceeding prone to imagine thoſe things, 
which are perceived only by the mediation of others, to he themſelves the 
immediate objects of ſight; or, at leaſt, to have in their own nature a 
fitneſs to be ſuggeſted by them, before ever they had been experienced 
to coexiſt with them. From which prejudice every one, perhaps, will not 
find it eaſy to emancipate himſelf, by any the cleareſt convictions of 
reaſon. And there are ſome grounds to think, that if there was one 


only invariable and univerſal language in the world, and that men were 
born with the faculty of ſpeaking it, it would be the opinion of many, 


that the ideas in other mens minds were properly perceived by. the car, 
or had at leaſt a neceſſary and inſeparable tie with the ſounds that were 
affixed to them. All which ſeems to ariſe from a want of a dye appli- 
cation of our diſcerning > faculty, thereby to diſcriminate between the 
ideas that are in our underſtandings, and conſider them apart from each 
other; which would preſerve us from confounding thoſe that are differ- 
ent, and make us ſee what ideas do, and what do not include or imply 


th 1 or that other _ 


LXVII. There is a a how: the Gikation.” whorcof 1 
ſhall attempt to give, by the principles that have been laid down, in re- 
ference to the manner wherein we apprehend by ſight the magnitude of 
objects. The apparent magnitude of the moon when placed in the ho- 
rizon, is much greater than when it is in the meridian; though the an- 
gle under which the diameter of the moon is ſeen, be not obſer ved great- 
er in the former caſe, than in the latter: and the horizontal moon doth 
not conſtantly appear of the ſame bigneſs, but at ſome times ſeemeth far 
N than at en 2 5 1 


LXVIYL Now in * to explain the reaſon of the moon's appearing 
greater than ordinary in the horizon, it muſt be obſerved, that the par- 
ticles which compoſe our atmoſphere intercept the rays of light proceed- 

5 ing 
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ing from any object to. the eye; and by how much the greater is the 
portion of atmoſphere, interjacent between the object and the eye, by 
ſo much the more are the rays intercepted ; and by conſequence, the 
appearance of the object rendered more faint, every object appearing 
more vigorous or more faint, in proportion as it ſendeth more or fewer 
rays into the eye. Now, between the eye and the moon, when ſituated 
in the horizon, there lies a far greater quantity of atmoſphere, than 
there does when the moon is in the meridian. Whenee it comes to paſs, 
that the appearance of the horizontal moon is fainter, and therefore by 
SECT. LVI. it ſhould be thought bigger in that ſituation, than in the 
meridian, or in any other elevation above the horizon. 


ILXIX. Farther, the air being variouſly impregnated, ſometimes more 
and ſometimes leſs with vapours and exhalations fitted to retund and 
intercept the rays of light, it follows, that the appearance of the hori- 
zontal moon hath not always an equal faintneſs, and by conſequence, 
that luminary, tho in the very ſame ſituation, is at one time Jagged 
greater than at another. | 


LXX. That we have here given the true account of the phænomena 
of the horizontal moon, will, I ſuppoſe, be farther evident to any one 
from the following conſiderations. Finſt, it is plain, that which in this 
caſe ſuggeſts the idea of greater magnitude, muſt be ſomething which is 

itſelf perceived; for, that which is unperceived cannot ſuggeſt to our 
perception any other thing. Secondly, it muſt be ſomething that does not 
conſtantly remain the ſame, but is ſubjeR to ſome change or variation, 
ſince the appearance of the horizontal moon varies, being at one time 
greater than at another. And yet, Th:rdly, it cannot be the viſible. figure 
or magnitude, ſince that remains the ſame, or is rather leſſer, by how 
much the moon is nearer to the horizon. It remains therefore, that the 
true cauſe is that affection or alteration of the viſible appearance, which 
LI - proceeds 


19 
N 


the horizontal moon ſhould chance ſometimes to ſeem enlarged beyond 


ſtand; we ought alſo to take into our thoughts, the whole ſum of va- 


which - cooperating- to render the appearance of the moon more faint, 


may be loaded with a greater quantity of interſperſed vapours and ex- 


which I anſwer, it is not faintneſs any how applied, that ſuggeſts greater 
magnitude, there being no neceſſary, but only an experimental con- 
-nexion between thofe two things : it follows, that- the faintneſs, which 


355 the 
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proceeds from the greater paucity of rays arriving at the eye, and which 


J term faintneſs: ſince this anſwers all the forementioned conditions, and 
1 am not conſcious of any other An an that doth. 1 


LXXI. | Add to this, that in miſty weather it is a common obſervation, 
that the appearance of the horizontal moon is far larger than uſual, 
which greatly conſpires with, and ſtrengthens our opinion. Neither 
would it prove, in the leaſt, irreconcileable with what we have ſaid, if 


its uſual extent, even in more ſerene weather. For we muſt not only 
have regard to the miſt, which happens to be in the place where we 


pours and exhalations, which lie betwixt the eye and the moon: all 


and thereby increaſe its magnitude, it may chance to appear greater than 
it uſually does, even in the horizontal poſition, at a time when, though 
there be no extraordinary fog or hazineſs, juſt in the place where we 
ſtand; yet, the air between the eye and the moon, taken altogether, 


1 than at other times. 


LXXII. It may be objected, Shit in conſequence of our principles, 
the interpoſition of a body i in ſome degree opaque, which may intercept 
a great part of the rays of light, ſhould render the appearance of the 


moon in the meridian as large, as when it is viewed in the horizon. To 


'enlarges the appearance, muſt be applied in ſuch fort, and with ſuch 
circumſtances, as have been obſerved to attend the viſion of great mag- 
nitudes. | When from a diſtance we behold great objects, the — of 
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the intermediate air and vapours, which are themſelves unperceivable, 
do interrupt the rays of light, and thereby render the appearance leſs 
ſtrong and vivid; now, faintneſs of appearance cauſed in this fort, hath 
been experienced to coexiſt with great magnitude. But when it is cauſed, 
by the interpoſition of an opaque ſenſible body, {his circumſtance. al- 
ters the caſe, ſo that a faint appearance this way - cauſed, doth not ſug- 
geſt greater magnitude, becauſe it hath not been experienced to coexiſt 
with it. 


LXXIII. Faintneſs, as well as all other ideas or perceptions which 
ſuggeſt magnitude or diſtance, doth it in the ſame way that words ſug- 
geſt the notions to which they are annexed, Now it is known, a word 
pronounced with certain circumſtances, or in a certain context with 
other words, hath not always the ſame import and ſignification that it 
hath when pronounced in ſome other circumſtances, or different context 
of words. The very ſame viſible appearance as to faintneſs and all other 
reſpects, if placed on high, ſhall not ſuggeſt the ſame magnitude that it 
would if it were ſeen at an equal diſtance, on a level with the eye. 
The reaſon whereof is, that we are rarely accuſtomed to view objects at 
a great height; our concerns lie among things ſituated rather before than 

above us; and accordingly our eyes are not placed on the top of our 

heads, but in ſuch a poſition, as is moſt convenient for us to ſee diſtant 
objects ſtanding in our way, and this ſituation of them being a circum- 
ſtance, which uſually attends the viſion of diſtant objects, we may from 
hence account for (what is commonly obſerved) an object's appearing of 
different magnitude, even with reſpect to its horizontal extenſion, on the 
top of a ſteeple, for example, an hundred feet high to one ſtanding be- 
low, from what it would if placed at an hundred feet diſtance on a level 
with his eye. For it hath been ſhewn, that the judgment we make on 
the magnitude of a thing, depends not on the viſible appearance alone, 


but alſo on z divers other circumſtances, any one of which being omitted 
L12 or 


wu” 
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or varied may ſuffice to make ſome alteration in our judgment. Hence, 
the circumſtance of viewing a diſtant object in ſuch a ſituation as is 
uſual, and ſuits with the ordinary poſture of the head and eyes being 
omitted, and inſtead thereof a different ſituation of the object, which 
requires a different poſture of the head taking place, it is not to be won- 
dered at, if the magnitude be judged different; but it will be demand- 
ed, why an high object ſhould conſtantly appear leſs than an equidiſtant 
low object of the ſame dimenſions, for ſo it is obſerved to be; it may 
indeed be granted that the variation of ſome circumſtances may vary the 
judgment, made on the magnitude of high objects, which we are leſs 
uſed to look at: but it does not hence appear, why they ſhould be judg- 
ed leſs rather than greater? I anſwer, that in caſe the magnitude of dif- 
tant objects was ſuggeſted by the extent of their viſible appearance alone, 
and thought proportional thereto, it is certain they would then be judged 
much leſs than now they ſeem to be, vide SECT. LXXIX. But ſeveral 
circumſtances. concurring to form the judgment we make on the magni- 
tude of diſtant objects, by means of which they appear far larger than 
others, whoſe viſible appearance hath an equal or even greater extenſion ; 
it follows, that upon the change or omiſſion of any of thoſe circum- 
| ances, which are wont to attend the viſion of* diſtant objects, and fo 
come to influence the judgments made on their magnitude, they ſhall 
proportionably appear leſs than otherwiſe they would. For any of thoſe 
things that cauſed an object to be thought greater, than in proportion to 
its viſible extenſion, being either dmitted or applied without the uſual 
circumſtances, the judgment depends more intirely on the viſible exten- 
ſion, and conſequently the object muſt be judged leſs. Thus in the 
preſent caſe, the ſituation of the thing ſeen being different from what it 
_ uſually is in thoſe objects we have occaſion to view, and whoſe magni- 
tude we obſerve, it follows, that the very ſame object, being an hun- 
dred feet high, ſhould ſeem leſs than if it was an hundred feet off on 
(or nearly on) a level with the eye. What has been here ſet forth, ſeems 


to 
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to me to have no ſmall ſhare in contributing to magnify the appearance 
of the horizontal moon, and deſerves not to be paſſed over in the ex- 
plication of it. | 


LXXIV. If we attentively conſider the phenomenon before us, we 
ſhall find the not diſcerning between the mediate and immediate objects 
of ſight, to be the chief cauſe of the difficulty that occurs in the expli- 
cation of it. The magnitude of the viſible moon, or that which is the 
proper and immediate object of viſion, is no greater when the moon is 
in the horizon, than when it is in the meridian, How comes it there- 
fore, to ſeem greater in one ſituation than the other? What is it can put 
this cheat on the underſtanding? It has no other perception of the moon, 
than what it gets by ſight: and that which is ſeen, is of the ſame extent, 
I fay, the viſible appearance hath the ſame, or rather a leſs magnitude 
when the moon is viewed in the horizontal, than when in the meridi- 
_ onal poſition : and yet it is eſteemed greater in the former than in the 
latter. Herein conſiſts the difficulty, which doth vaniſh and admit of a 
moſt eaſy ſolution, if we conſider that as the viſible moon is not greater 
in the horizon than in the meridian, fo neither is it thought to be fo. 
It hath been already ſhewn, that in any act of viſion, the viſible object 
abſolutely, or in itſelf, is little taken notice of, the mind ſtill carrying its 
view from that to ſome tangible ideas, which have been obſerved to be 
conneQed with it, and by that means come to be ſuggeſted by it. So- 
that when a thing is ſaid to appear great or ſmall, or whatever eſtimate 
be made of the magnitude of any thing, this is meant not of the viſible, 
but of the tangible object. This duly conſidered, it will be no hard 
matter to reconcile the ſeeming contradictions there is, that the moon 
ſhould appear of a different bigneſs, the viſible magnitude thereof re- 
maining ſtill the ſame. For by SzcT. LVI. the very ſame viſible exten- 
ſion, with a different faintneſs, ſhall ſuggeſt a different tangible exten- 
ſion, When therefore the horizontal moon is ſaid to appear greater than 


the 


e 


for this appearance. Gaſendus, Deſcartes, Hobbes, and ſeveral others, 
have employed their thoughts on that ſubject; but how fruitleſs and un- 


laſophical Tranſactions , where you may ſee their ſeveral opinions at large 


relating to the ſame affair, by the celebrated Dr. Wallis, wherein he at- 


contain any thing new, or different from what had been ſaid before by 
others, I ſhall derer conſider in this place. 


tude of an object by the viſual angle alone, but by the viſual angle in 


wide extended land or ſea, that lies between the eye and the utmoſt 


and conſequently magaify the ApPcararlec, And this, a Hh to Dr. 


* 
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the meridional moon, this muſt be underſtood not of a greater viſible 
extenſion, but of a greater tangible or real extenſion, which by reaſon of 
the more than ordinary faintneſs of the viſible appearance, Is | ſuggeſted 
to the * 4 with it. 


LXXV. Mans * have been made by learned men, to account 


ſatisfactory their endeavours have been, is ſufficiently ſhewn in The Phi- 


ſet forth and confuted, not without ſome ſurpriſe at the groſs blunders 
that ingenious men have been forced. into, by endeavouring to reconcile 
this appearance with the ordinary principles of optics. Since the writing 
of which, there hath been publiſhed in the Tranſactions + another paper 


tempts to account for that phenomena, which, though it ſeems not to 


LXXVI. His opinion, in . is this; we 1 na of hs magni- 


conjunction with the diſtance. Hence, though the angle remain the 
ſame, or even become leſs, yet if withal the diſtance ſeem to have been 
increaſed, the object ſhall appear greater. Now, one way whereby we 
eſtimate the diſtance of any thing, is by the number and extent of the 
intermediate objects: when therefore the moon is ſeen in the horizon, 
the variety of fields, houſes, &c. together with the large proſpect of the 


limb of the horizon, ſuggeſt unto the mind the idea of greater diſtance, 


* Phil, Tranſ. Ni! 187. p. 314. + Num. 187, b. 323. 
Walks, 
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Wallis, is the true account of the extraordinary largeneſs attributed by 
the mind to the horizontal moon, at a time when the angle ſubtended 


by its diameter, is not one jot greater than it uſed to be. 


LXXVII. With reference to this opinion, not to repeat what hath 
been already ſaid concerning diſtance, I ſhall only obſerve, Firf, that if 
the proſpe@ of interjacent objects be that which ſuggeſts the idea of 
farther diſtance, and this idea of farther diſtance be the cauſe that brings 
Into the mind the idea of greater magnitude, it ſhould hence follow, that 
if one looked at the horizontal moon from behind a wall, it would ap- 
pear no bigger than ordinary. For in that caſe, the wall interpoſing cuts 
off all that proſpect of ſea and land, &c. which might otherwiſe in- 

creaſe the apparent diſtance, and thereby the apparent magnitude of the 
moon. Nor will it ſuffice to ſay, the memory doth even then ſuggeſt 
all that extent of land, &c. which lies within the horizon; which ſug- 
geſtion occaſions a ſudden judgment of ſenſe, that the moon is farther 
off and larger than uſual. For aſk any man, who from ſuch a ſtation 
beholding - the horizontal moon, ſhall think her greater than uſual, whe- 
ther he hath at that time in his mind any idea of the intermediate ob- 
jeQs, or long tract of land that lies between his eye and the extreme 
edge of the horizon? And whether it be that idea which is the cauſe of 
his making the aforementioned judgment? He will, 1 ſuppoſe, reply in 
the negative, and declare the horizontal moon ſhall appear greater than 
the meridional, though he never thinks of all or any of thoſe things that 
lie between him and it. Secondly, it ſeems impoſſible by this hypotheſis, 
to account for the moon's appearing in the very ſame ſituation, at one 
time greater than at another; which nevertheleſs has been ſhewn. to be 
very agreeable to the principles we have laid down, and receives a moſt 
eaſy and natural explication from them. For the further clearing up of 
this point, it is to be obſerved that what we immediately and properly 


fre are only lights and colours i in ſundry ſituations and ſhades, and de- 
grees 
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grees of faintneſs and clearneſs, confuſion” and diſtinctneſa. All which 
viſible objects are only in the mind; nor do they ſuggeſt ought external, 
whether diſtance of magnitude, otherwiſe than by habitual connexion as 
words do things. We are alſo to remark, that, beſide the ſtraining of 
the eyes, and beſide the vivid and faint, the diſtint and confuſed ap- 
pearances (which bearing ſome Proportion to lines and angles, ha ve 
been ſubſtituted inſtead of them, in the foregoing part of this Treatiſe) 
there are other means which ſuggeſt both diſtance and magnitude; par- 
ticularly, the ſituation of viſible points, or objects, as upper or lower; 
the former ſuggeſting a farther diſtance and greater magnitude, the latter 
a nearer diſtance and leſſer magnitude: all which is an effect only of 
cuſtom and experience; there being really nothing intermediate in the 
line of diſtance, between the uppermoſt and lowermoſt, which are both 
æquidiſtant, or rather at no diſtance from the eye, as there is alſo no- 
thing in upper or lower, which by neceſſary connexion ſhould ſuggeſt 
greater or leſſer magnitude. Now, as theſe cuſtomary, experimental 
means of ſuggeſting diſtance, do likewiſe ſuggeſt magnitude, fo they ſug- 
geſt the one as immediately as the other. I ſay, they do not (vide Sgr. 
LHI.) firſt ſuggeſt diſtance, and then leave the mind from thence to in- 
fer or compute magnitude, but ſuggeſt magnitude as immediately and 
directly as 8 ſuggeſt diſtance, 


LXXVIII. This ——— of the horizontal moon is a clear in- 
Nance of the inſufficiency of lines and angles, for explaining the way 
wherein the mind perceives, and eftimates the magnitude of outward 
objects. There is nevertheleſs a uſe of computation by them, in order 
to determine the apparent magnitude of things, ſo far as they have a 
connexion with, and are proportional to thoſe other ideas, or percepti- 
ons which are the true and immediate occaſions that ſuggeſt to the mind 
the apparent magnitude of things. But this in general may, I think, 
be obſerved concerning mathematical computation in optics :. that it can 
never 
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never be very preciſe and exact, ſince the judgments we make of the 
magnitude of external things do often depend on ſevera! circumſtances, 


which are not * to, or capable of being defined by lines and 
angles. 


LXXIX. From what has been ſaid, we may ſafely deduce this conſe- 
quence, to wit, that a man born blind, and made to ſee, would, at firſt 
opening of his eyes make a very different judgment of the magni ude 
of objects intromitted by them, from what others do. He would not 
conſider the ideas of ſight, with reference to, or as having any con- 
nexion with the ideas of touch : his view of them being intirely termi- 
nated within themſelves, he can no otherwiſe judge them great or ſmall, 
than as they contain a greater or leſſer number of viſible points. Now, 
it being certain that any viſible point can cover or exclude from view, 
only one other viſible point, it follows, that whatever object intercepts 
the view of another, hath an equal number of viſible points with it; and 
conſequently they ſhall both be thought by him to have the ſame mag- 
nitude. Hence it is evident, ono in thoſe circumſtances would judge his 
thumb, with which he might hide a tower, or hinder its being ſeen, 
equal to that tower, or his hand, the interpoſition whereof might con- 
ceal the firmament from his view, equal to the firmament: how great 
an inequality ſoever there may, in our apprehenſions, ſeem to be betwixt 
thoſe two things, becauſe of the cuſtomary and cloſe connexion that has 
grown up in our minds between the objects of fight and touch, whereby 
the very different and diſtin& ideas of thoſe two ſenſes, are fo blended 
and confounded together, as to be miſtaken for one and the ſame thing ; 5 
out or which prejuice we cannot eaſily extricate ourſelves, 


LXXX. For the better 83 the nature of viſion, and ſetting 
the manner wherein we perceive magnitudes in a due light, I ſhall pro- 
ceed to make ſame obſervations concerning matters relating thereto, 


M m whereof 
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whereof the want of reflexion, and duly ſeparating between tangible 
and viſible ideas, is apt to create in us miſtaken and confuſed notions. 
And ſirſt, I ſhall obſerve that the minimum viſibile is exactly equal in all 
beings whatſoever, that are endowed with the viſive faculty. No exqui- 
ſite formation of the eye, no peculiar ſharpneſs of ſight can make it leſs 
in one creature than in another; for it not being diſtinguiſhable into 
parts, nor in any wiſe conſiſting of them, it muſt neceſſarily be the ſame 
to all. For ſuppoſe it otherwiſe, and that the minimum vi/ibile of a mite, 
for inſtance, be leſs than the minimum vi/ibile of a man; the latter there- 
fore may by detraction of ſome. part be made equal to the former: it 
doth therefore conſiſt of parts, which is inconſiſtent with the notion of a 


minimum viſibile, or point. 


LXXXI. It will perhaps be objected that the minimum wifibile of a 
man doth really, and in itſelf contain parts whereby it ſurpaſſes that of 
a mite, though they are not perceivable by the man. To which I an- 
ſwer, the minimum vi/ibile having (in like manner as all other the proper 
and immediate objects of ſight) been ſhewn not to have any exiſtence 
without the mind of him who ſees it, it follows there cannot be any part 
ol it that is not exactly perceived, and therefore viſible. Now for any 


object to contain ſeveral diſtin& viſible parts, and at the ſame time to be 
a minimum viſibile, is a manifeſt contradiction. 


LXXXII. Of theſe viſible points we ſee at all times an equal number. 
8 It is every whit as great when our view 1s contracted and bounded by 

near objects, as when it is extended to larger and remoter. For it being 
impoſſible that one minimum vi/ibile ſhould. obſcure, or keep out of ſight 
more than one another, it is a plain conſequence, that when my view 
is on all ſides bounded by the walls of my ſtudy, I fee juſt as many vi- 
ſible points, as I could, in caſe that by the removal of the ſtudy-walls, 


and all other obſtructions, J had a full proſpect of the circumjacent 
| Es fields, 
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fields, mountains, ſea, and open firmament; for ſo long as I am ſhut 
up within the walls, by their interpoſition, every point of the external 
objects is covered from my view: but each point that is ſeen being able 
to cover or exclude from ſight, one only other correſponding point, it 
follows, that whilſt my ſight is confined to thoſe narrow walls, I ſee as 
many points, or minima viſibilia, as I ſhould were thoſe walls away, by 
looking on all the external objects, whoſe proſpect is intercepted by them. 
Whenever therefore we are ſaid to have a greater proſpect at one time 
than another, this muſt be underſtood with relation not to the proper and 
immediate, but the ſecondary and mediate objects of viſion, which, as 
hath been om; properly belong to the touch. v 


LXXXIII The viſive faculty . with reference to its imme- 
diate objects, may be found to labour of two defects: Firſt, in reſpect 
of the extent or number of viſible points that are at once perceivable by 
it, which is narrow and limited to a certain degree. It can take in at 
view but a certain determinate number of minima viſibilia, beyond 
which it cannot extend its proſpect. Secondly, our ſight is defective in 
that its view is not only narrow, but alſo for the moſt part confuſed, 
of thoſe things that we take in at one proſpect, we can ſee but a few at 
once clearly and unconfuſedly; and the more we fix our ſight on any 
one object, by ſo much the darker and more indiſtinct ſhall the reſt r 


pear. 


LXXXIV Correſponding to theſe two defects of ſight, we may ima- 
gine as many perfections, to wit, I/. That of comprehending in one 
view a greater number of viſible points. 24). Of being able to view 
them all equally and at once, with the utmoſt clearneſs and diſtinction. 
That thoſe perfections are not actually in ſome. intelligences of a differ- 
ent order and capacity from ours, it is impoſſible for us to know. 5 


Mm 2 LXXXV. 
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LXXXV, In neither of thoſe two ways do microſcopes contribute to 
the improvement of ſight; for when we look through a microſcope, we 
neither ſee more viſible points, nor are the collateral points more diſtin 
than when we look with the naked eye, at objects placed in a due diſ- 
tance. A microſcope brings us as it were into a new world: it preſents 
us with a new ſcene of viſible objects, quite different from what we be- 
hold with the naked eye. But herein conſiſts the moſt remarkable dif- 
ference, to wit, that whereas the objects perceived by the eye alone, 
have a certain connexion with tangible objects, whereby we are taught 
to foreſee what will enſue upon the approach or application of diſtant 
objects to the parts of our own body, which much conduceth to its pre- 
ſervation; there is not the like connexion between things tangible and 
thoſe viſible objeQs, that are perceived by help of a fine microſcope. 


LXXXVI. Hence it is evident, that were our eyes turned into the 
nature of microſcopes, we ſhould not be much benefited by the change; 
we ſhould be deprived of the forementioned advantage we at preſent 
receive by the viſive faculty; and have left us only the empty amuſe- 
ment of ſeeing, without any other benefit ariſing from it. But in that 
caſe, it will perhaps be ſaid, our ſight would be endued with a far great- 
er ſharpneſs and penetration than it now hath. But I would fain know | 
wherein conſiſts that ſharpneſs, which is eſteemed ſo great an excellency 
of ſight. It is certain from what we have already ſhewn, that the 
minimum vi Hbile is never greater or leſſer, but in all caſes conſtantly the 
fame: and in the caſe of microſcopical eyes, I ſee only this difference, 
to wit, that upon the ceaſing of a certain obſervable connexion betwixt 
the divers perceptions of ſight and touch, which before enabled us to. re- 
gulate our actions by the eye, it would n now be rendered utterly unſer- 


viceable to that purpoſe. 
LXXXVIL 
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LXXXVII. Upon the whole, it ſeems that if we conſider the uſe and 
end of ſight, together with the preſent ſtate and circumſtances of our be- 
ing, we ſhall not find any great cauſe to complain of any defect or im- 
perfection in it, or eaſily conceive how it could be mended. With ſuch 
_ admirable wiſdom is that faculty contrived, both for the pleaſure and con- 


venience of life, 


LXXXVIII. Having finiſhed what I intended to fay, concerning the 
diſtance and magnitude of objects, I come now to treat of the manner, 
wherein the mind perceives by ſight their ſituation. Among the diſco- 
veries of the laſt age, it is reputed none of the leaſt, that the manner of 
viſion hath been more clearly explained, than ever it had been before. 

There is, at this day, no one ignorant, that the pictures of external ob- 
jecis are painted on the Retina, or fund of the eye. That we can ſee 
nothing which is not fo painted: and that, according as the picture is 
more diſtin or confuſed, fo alfo is the perception we have of the ob- 
jeR : but then in this explication of viſion, there occurs one mighty dif- 
ficulty. The objects are painted in an inverted order on the bottom of 
the eye: the upper part of any object being painted on the lower part 
of the eye, and the lower part of the object on the upper part of the 
eye: and ſo alſo as to right and left. Since therefore the pictures are thus 
inverted, it is demanded how it comes to paſs, that we ſee the objects 
erect and in their natural 8 


LXXXIX ll difficulty, we are told, that the mind 
perceiving an impulſe of a ray of light, on the upper part of the eye, 
conſiders this ray as coming in a direct line, from the lower part of the 
object, and in like manner tracing the ray that ſtrikes on the lower part 
of the eye, it is directed to the upper part of the object. Thus in the ad- 
jacent figure C the lower point of the object A B C is projected on c the 
upper part of the eye. So likewiſe, the higheſt point A is projected on 4 

| the 
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the loweſt part of the eye, which makes the repreſentation c þ à invert- 

ed: but the mind conſidering the ſtroke that is made on c as coming in 
the ſtraight line C c from the lower end of the object; and the ſtroke 
or impulſe on a, as coming in the line A 2 from the upper end of the 
object, is directed to make a right judgment « of the ſituation of the ab- 
jet AB C, notwithſtanding | the picture of it is inverted. This i is illuſ- | 
trated by conceiving a blind man, who holding in his hands two ſticks 
that croſs each other, doth with them touch the extremities of an object, 

placed in a perpendicular ſituation. It is certain, this man will judge that 
to be the upper part of the object, which he touches with the ſtick held 
in the undermoſt hand, and that to be the lower part of the object, 
which he touches with the ſtick in his uppermoſt hand. This is the 
common explication of the erect appearance of objects, which ! is general- 
ly received and acquieſced in, being 6 Mr. Ne tells us . allowed 


by all men as 2. 225309 21 „ Hats; 
XC. But this account to me does not 4 in any degree true. Did 
I perceive thoſe impulſes, decuſſations, and directions of the rays of 
light, in like manner as hath been ſet forth, then, indeed, it would not 
at firſt view be altogether void of probability. And there might be ſome 
pretence for the compariſon of the blind man and his croſs ſticks. But 
the caſe is far otherwiſe. I know very well that I perceive no ſuch 
er And of conſequence, [ cannot thereby make an eſtimate of the 


* Diopt. Par, 2. c. 7. p. 289. 
ſitu- 
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ſituation of objects. I appeal to any one's experience, whether he be 
conſcious ta himſelf, that he thinks on the interſection made by the ra- 
dious pencils, or purſues the impulſes they give in right lines, when- 
ever he perceives by ſight the poſition of any object? To me it ſeems 
evident, that croſſing and tracing of the rays, is never thought on by 
children, idiots, or in truth by any other, ſave only thoſe who have ap- 
plied themſelves to the ſtudy of optics. And for the mind to judge of 
the ſituation of objects by thoſe things, without perceiving them, or to 
perceive them without knowing it, is equally beyond my comprehenſi- 
on. Add to this, that the explaining the manner of viſion by the ex- 
ample of croſs ſticks, and hunting for the object along the axes of the 
radious pencils, doth ſuppoſe the proper objects of ſight to be per- 
ceived at a diſtance from 1 contrary to what hath been demon- 
ſtrated. 


XCl. It remains, therefore, that we look for ſome otic explication of 
this difficulty : and I believe it not impoſſible to find one, provided we 
examine it to the bottom, and carefully diſtinguiſh between the ideas of 
ſight and touch ; which cannot be too oft inculcated in treating of viſion : 
but more eſpecially. throughout the conſideration of this affair, we 
ought to carry that diſtinction in our thoughts: for that from want of 
a right underſtanding thereof, the difficulty of explaining erect viſion. 
ſeems chiefly to ariſe. 


XCII. In order to diſentangle our minds, from whatever. prejudices we 
may entertain with relation to the ſubject in hand; nothing ſeems more 
appoſite, than the taking into our thoughts the caſe of one born blind, 
and afterwards, when grown up, made to ſee. And though perhaps, it 
may not be an eaſy taſk to diveſt ourſelves intirely of the experience re- 
ceived from ſight, ſo as to be able to put our thoughts exactly in the poſ- 
ture of ſuch a one's; we muſt, nevertheleſs as far as poſſible, endea- 
vour 


tion of objects, are confined to thoſe only that are perceivable by touch. 
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vour to frame true conceptions, * what might n * fuppoſed to 
paſs i in his mind. | | 


f 


XCIII. It is certain, that a man actually blind, and who had continu- 


ed fo from his birth, would by the ſenſe of feeling attain to have ideas 


of upper and lower. By the motion of his hand he might diſcern the 
ſituation of any tangible object placed within his reach, That part on 
which he felt himſelf ſupported, or towards which he perceived his body 
to gravitate, he would term lower, and the contrary to this upper; and 
accordin ingly denomibate whatſoever objects he touched. 


XCIV. But an; wide 1 he abe concerning the ſitua- 


All thoſe things that are intangible, and of a ſpiritual nature, his thoughts 


and deſires, his paſſions, and in general all the modifications of his ſoul, 


to theſe he would never apply the terms upper and lower, except only 
in a metaphorical ſenſe. He may, perhaps, by way of alluſion, ſpeak of 

high or low thoughts: but thoſe terms in their proper ſignification, 
would neyer be applied to any thing, that was not conceived to exiſt 
without the mind. For a man born blind, and remaining in the ſame 
ſtate, could mean nothing elſe by the words higher and lower, than a 
greater or leſſer diſtance from the earth : which diſtance he would mea- 
ſure by the motion or application of his hand, or ſome other part 
of his body. It is, therefore, evident, that all thoſe things which; in re- 

ſpect of each other, would by him be thought higher or lower, muſt 
be ſuch as were conceived to exiſt without his mind, in the am- 


bient ſpace. . 


XCV. Whence it plainly follows, that ſuch a one, if we ſuppoſe him 
made to ſee, would not at firſt fight think, that any thing he ſaw 


was high or low, erect or in verted; for it hath been already demonſtrated 
| in 
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in SecT. XLI. that he would not think the things he perceived by 
ſight to be at any diſtance from him, or without his mind. The objects 
to which he had hitherto been uſed to apply the terms up and down, 
high and low, were ſuch only as affected, or were ſome way perceived 

- by his touch: but the proper objects of viſion make a new ſet of ideas, 
perfectly diſtin and different from the former, and which can in no fort 
make themſelves perceived by touch. There 1s, therefore, nothing at 
all that could induce him to think thoſe terms applicable to them: nor 
would he ever think it, till ſuch time as he had obſerved their connexion 
with tangible. objects, and the ſame prejudices began to inſinuate itſelf 
into his underſtanding, which from their infancy had grown up in the 

underſtandings of other men. 


XCVI. To ſet this matter in a clearer light, I ſhall make uſe of an ex- 
ample. Suppoſe the abovementioned blind perſon, by his touch, per- 
ceives a man to ſtand ere, Let us inquire into the manner of this. By 
the application of his hand to the ſeveral parts of a human body, he had 
perceived different tangible ideas, which being collected into ſundry com- 
plex ones have diſtin names annexed to them. Thus one combination 
of a certain tangible figure, bulk, and conſiſtency of parts is called the 
head, another the hand, a third the foot, and ſo of the reſt: all which 
complex ideas could, in his underſtanding, be made up only of ideas per- 
ccivable by touch. He had alſo by his touch obtained an idea of earth 
or ground, towards which he perceives the parts of his body to have a 
natural tendency. Now, by erect nothing more being meant, than that 
perpendicular poſition of a man, wherein his feet are neareſt to the 
carth: if the blind perſon by moving his hand, over the parts of the man 

who ftands before him, perceives the tangible ideas that compoſe the 
head, to be fartheſt from, and thoſe that compoſe the feet to be neareſt 
\to, that other combination of tangible ideas which he calls earth : he will 

denominate that man ere. But if we ſuppoſe him on a ſudden to re- 

Non ceive 
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ceive his ſight, and that he behold a man ſtanding before him, it is evi- 


dent, in that caſe, he would neither judge the man he ſees to be erect 
nor inverted; for he never having known thoſe terms applied to any 
other, ſave ingible things, or which exiſted in the ſpace without him, 
and what he ſees neither being tangible, nor perceived as exiſting with- 


out, he could not know that in propriety of language they were appli- 


cable to it. 


XCVII. F when upon turning his head or eyes up and down 
to the right and left, he ſhall obſerve the viſible objects to change, and 
ſhall alſo attain to know, that they are called by the ſame names, and 
connected with the objects perceived by touch; then, indeed, he will 
come to ſpeak of them and their ſituation, in the ſame terms that he has 
been uſed to apply to tangible things: and thoſe that he perceives by 
turning up his eyes, he will call upper, and thoſe that by turning down 


his _ he will call lower. 


XCVIIE. And this ſeems to me the true reaſon why he ſhould think 
thoſe objects uppermoſt that are painted on the lower part of his eye: 
for, by turning the eye up they ſhall be diſtinctly ſeen; as likewiſe thoſe 
that are painted on the higheſt part of the eye ſhall be diſtinctly ſeen, 
by turning the eye down, and are for that reaſon eſteemed loweſt: for 
we have ſhewn that to the immediate objects of fight, conſidered in 


themſelves, he would not attribute the terms high and low. It muſt 


therefore be on account of ſome circumſtances, which are obſerved to 
attend them: and theſe, it is plain, are the actions of turning the eye 


up and down, which ſuggeſt a very obvious reaſon, why the mind ſhould 
denoiminate the objects of fight accordingly high or low. And without 


this motion of the eye, this turning it up and down in order to. diſcern 
different objects, doubtleſs ere, inverſe, and other the like terms re- 


Re to the poſition of tangible objects, would never have been trans- 
ferred, 
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ferred, or in any degree apprehended to belong to the ideas of ſight : 
the meer act of ſeeing including nothing in it to that purpoſe; whereas 
the different ſituations of the eye naturally direct the mind to make a 
ſuitable judgment of the ſituation of objects intromitted by it. 


RCIX. Farther, when he has by experience learned the connexion 
there is between the ſeveral ideas of ſight and touch, he will be able, 
by the perception he has of the ſituation of viſible things in reſpect of 
one another, to make a ſudden and true eſtimation of the ſituation of 
_ outward, tangible things correſponding to them. And thus it is, he ſhall 
perceive by ſight the ſituation of external objects, Which do not ou 
perly fall under that ſenſe. 


C. I know we are very prone to think, that if juſt made to ſee, we 
ſhould judge of the ſituation of viſible things as we do now: but, we are 
alſo as prone to think, that at firſt ſight, we ſhould in the ſame way 
apprehend the diſtance and magnitude of objeQs, as we do now: which 
hath been ſhewn to be a falſe and groundleſs perſuaſion. And for the 
like reaſons, the ſame cenſure may be paſt on the poſitive aſſurance, 
that moſt men, before they have thought ſufficiently of the matter, 
might have of their being able to determine by the eye at- firſt view, 
whether objects were erect or inverſe, 


CI. It will, perhaps be objected to our opinion, that a man, for in- 
ſtance, being thought erect when his feet are next the earth, and invert- 
ed when his head is next the earth, it doth hence follow, that by the 
meer act of viſion, without any experience or altering the ſituation of 
the eye, we ſhould have determined whether he were erect or inverted: 
for both the earth itſelf, and the limbs of the man who ſtands thereon, 
being equally perceived by ſight, one cannot chooſe ſeeing, what part of 

Nn che 
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the man is neareſt the earth, and what part fartheſt from it, 1. e. whe- 
ther he be erect or inverted. *S 


CI. To which I anfwer, the ideas which conſtitute the tangible earth 
and man, are intirely different from thoſe which conſtitute the viſible 
earth and man. Nor was it poflible, by virtue of the viſive faculty 
alone, without ſuperadding any experience of touch, or altering the po- 
ſition of the eye, ever to have known, or ſo much as ſuſpected, there 
had been any relation or-connexion between them : hence, a man at firſt 
view would. not denominate any thing he ſaw earth, or head, or foot ; 
and conſequently, he could not tell by the meer act of viſion, whether 
the head or feet were neareſt the earth: nor, indeed, would we have 
thereby any thought of earth or man, erect or inverſe, at all: which will 
be made yet more evident, if we nicely obſerve, and make a particular 
compariſon between the ideas of both ſenſes. 


ClII. That which I ſee is only variety of light and colours. That 
which I feel is hard or ſoft, hot or cold, rough or ſmooth. What ſimili- 
tude, what connexion have thoſe ideas with theſe ? Or how is it poſſible, 
that any one ſhould ſee reaſon, to give one and the ſame name to com- 
binations of ideas ſo very different, before he had experienced their co- 
exiſtence? We do not find there is any neceſſary connexion betwixt this 
or that tangible quality, and any colour whatſoever. And we may ſome- 
times perceive colours, where there is nothing to be felt. All which 
doth make it manifeſt, that no man at firſt receiving of his ſight, would 
know there was any agreement between this or that particular object of 
his Gght, and any object of touch he had been already acquainted with: 
the colours therefore of the head, would to him no more ſuggeſt the idea 
of head, than they would the idea of foot. 


CIV. Far- 
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CIV. Farther, we have at large ſhewn (vid. Scr. LXIII and LXIV.) 
| there is no diſcoverable, neceſſary connexion, between any given viſi- 
ble magnitude, and any one particular tangible magnitude ; but that it 
is intirely the reſult of cuſtom and experience, and depends on foreign 
and accidental circumſtances, that we can by the perception of viſible 
extenſion inform ourſelves, what may be the extenſion of any tangible 
object connected with it. Hence it is certain that neither the viſi- 
ble magnitude of head or foot, would bring along with them into the 
mind, at firſt opening of the eyes, the 8 tangible * 
of thoſe parts. 


. By the foregoing ſection, it is plain the viſible figure of any part 
of the body hath no neceſſary connexion with the tangible figure there- 
of, ſo as at firſt ſight to ſuggeſt it to the mind: for figure is the termi- 
nation of magnitude, whence it follows, that no viſible magnitude, 
having in its own nature an aptneſs to ſuggeſt any one particular tan- 
gible magnitude, fo neither can any viſible figure be inſeparably con- 
nected with its correſponding tangible figure: ſo as of itſelf and in a 
way prior to experience, it might ſuggeſt it to the underſtanding. 
This will be farther evident, if we conſider that what ſeems ſmooth 
and round to the touch, may to ſight, if viewed through a microſcope, 
ſeem quite otherwiſe. 


| cv. From all which laid together and duly conſidered, we may clear- 
ly deduce this inference. In the firſt act of viſion, no idea entering by 
the eye, would have a perceivable connexion with the ideas to which 
the names earth, man, head, foot, Sc. were annexed in the under- 
ſtanding of a perſon blind from his birth; ſo as in any ſort to intro- 
duce them into his mind, or make themſelves. be called by the ſame 
names, and reputed. the ſame things with them, as afterwards they 


come to be. 
CVII. There 
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CI. There doth, nevertheleſs, remain one difficulty,” which perhaps 
may ſeem to preſs hard on our opinion, and deſerve not to be paſſed 
over: for though it be granted that neither the colour, ſize, nor figure 
of the viſible feet have any neceſſary connexion with the ideas that 
compoſe the tangible feet, ſo as to bring them at firſt ſight into my 
mind, or make me in danger of confounding them before I had been 
uſed to, and for ſome time experienced their connexion: yet thus much 
ſeems undemable, namely, that the number of the viſible feet, being the 
ſame with that of the tangible feet, I may from hence without any ex- 
perience of ſight, reaſonably conclude, that they repreſent or are con- 
need with the feet rather than the head. I ſay, it ſeems the idea of 
two viſible feet will ſooner ſuggeſt to the mind, the idea of two tangible 
feet than of one head; ſo that the blind man upon firſt reception of the 
viſive faculty might know, which were the feet or two, 8 which the 
— or one. | 


CI. In order to get clear of this ſeeming difficulty, we need only 
obſerve, that diverſity of viſible objects doth not neceſſarily infer diver- 
fity of tangible objects correſponding to them. A picture painted with 
great variety of colours affects the touch in one uniform manner; it is 
therefore evident, that I do not by any neceſſary conſecution, independ- 
ent of experience, judge of the number of things tangible, from the 
number of things viſible. I ſhould not therefore at firſt opening my 
eyes conclude, that becauſe I ſee two I ſhall feel two. How, therefore 
can I, before experience teaches me, know that the viſible legs, becauſe 
two, are connected with the tangible legs, or the viſible head, becauſe 
one is connected with the tangible head? The truth is, the things I ſee 
are ſo very different and heterogeneous from the things I feel, that the 
perception of the one would never have ſuggeſted the other to my 
thoughts, or enabled me to paſs the leaſt judgment thereon, until I had 
experienced their connexion. 


'CIX. But 
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CIX. But for a fuller illuſtration of this matter, it ought to be conſidered 
that number (however ſome may reckon it amongſt the primary quali- 
ties) is nothing fixed and ſettled, really exiſting in things themſelves. 
It is intirely the creature of the mind, conſidering, either an idea by it- 
ſelf, or any combination of ideas to which it gives one name, and ſo 
makes it paſs for an unite. According as the mind variouſly combines 
its ideas, the unite varies; and as the unite, ſo the number, which is 
only a collection of unites, doth alſo vary. We call a window one, a 
chimney one, and yet a houſe in which there are many windows, and 
many chimnies, hath an equal right to be called one, and many houſes 
go to the making of one city. In theſe and the like inſtances, it is evi- 
dent the unite conſtantly relates to the particular draughts the mind 
makes of its ideas, to which it affixes names, and wherein it includes 
more or leſs, as beſt ſuits its own ends and purpoſes. Whatever there- 
fore the mind conſiders as one, that is an unite. Every combination of 
ideas is conſidered as one thing by the mind, and in token thereof is 
marked by one name. Now, this' naming and combining together of 
ideas is perfectly arbitrary, and done by the mind in ſuch fort, as expe- 
rience ſhews it to be moſt convenient: without which, our ideas had 
never been collected into ſuch ſundry diſtin combinations as they 

now are. 


CX. Hence it follows, that a man born blind, and afterwards, when 
grown up, made to fee, would not in the firſt act of viſion, parcel out 
the ideas of ſight, into the ſame diſtin collections that others do, who 
| have experienced which do regularly coexiſt and are proper to- be bundled . 
up together under one name. He would not, for example, make into 
one complex idea, and thereby eſteem, and unite all thoſe particular 
ideas, which conſtitute the viſible head or foot. For there can be no 
reaſon aſſigned why he ſhould do ſo, barely upon his ſeeing a man ſtand 
upright. before him: there croud into his mind the ideas which com- 

: poſe 
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poſe the viſible man, in company with all the other ideas of ſight. per- 
ceived at the ſame time: but all theſe ideas offered at once to his view, 
he would not diſtribute into ſundry diſtint combinations, till ſuch time 
as by obſerving the motion of the parts of the man and other expe- 
riences, he comes to know, which are ito be NY and n to be 
collected together. KN 


CXI. From what hath been preise it is dan the objects of ſight 
and touch make, if I may ſo ſay, two ſets of ideas which are widely 
different from each other. To objects of either kind; we indifferently 
attribute the terms high and low, right and left, and ſuch like, denoting 
the poſition or ſituation of things: but then we muſt well obſer ve that 
the poſition of any object is determined with reſpect only to objects of 
the ſame ſenſe. We ſay any object of touch is high or low, according 
as it is niore or leſs diſtant from the tangible earth: and in like man- 
ner we denominate any object of ſight high or low, in proportion as it is 
more or leſs diſtant from the viſible earth: but to define the ſituation of 


viſible things, with relation to the diſtance they bear from any tangible 


thing, or vice verſa, this were abſurd and perfectly unintelligible, ' For all 
viſible things are equally in the mind, and take up no part of the external 
ſpace : and conſequently are equidiſtant from any tangible thing, which 
exiſts without the mind, 

CXH. Or rather to Spc 1 8 the proper ds of geht are at no 
diſtance, neither near nor far from any tangible thing. For if we in- 
quire narrowly into the matter we ſhall find that thoſe things only are 
compared together in reſpect of diſtance, which exiſt after the ſame man- 
ner, or appertain unte the ſame ſenſe. For by the diſtance between 
any two points, nothing more is meant than the number of interme- 
diate points: if the given points are viſible, the diſtance between them 
is marked out by the number of the interjacent viſible points: if they 


arc 
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are tangible, the diſtance between them is a line conſiſting of tangible 
points; but if they are one tangible, and the other viſible, the diſtance 
between them doth neither conſiſt of points perceivable by ſight nor by 
touch, 2. e. it is utterly inconceivable. This, perhaps, will not find an 
_ eaſy admiſſion into all mens underſtanding: however, I ſhould gladly be 
informed whether it be not true, by any one who will be at the pains to 
reflect a little, and apply it home to his thoughts. 


CXIII. The not obſerving what has been delivered in the two laſt Sec- 
tions, ſeems to have occaſioned no ſmall part of the difficulty that occurs 
in the buſineſs of ere appearances. The head, which is painted near- 
eſt the earth, ſeems to be fartheſt from it; and on the other hand, the 


Herein lies the difficulty, which vaniſhes if we expreſs the thing more 
clearly and free from ambiguity, thus: how comes it that, to the eye, 
the viſible head which is neareſt the tangible earth, ſeems fartheſt from 
the earth, and the viſible feet, which are fartheſt from the tangible earth, 
ſeem neareſt the earth? The queſtion being thus propoſed, who ſees not 
the difficulty is founded on a ſuppoſition, that the eye, or viſive faculty, 
or rather the ſoul by means thereof, ſhould judge of the fituation of vi- 
ſible objects, with reference to their diſtance from the tangible earth? 
Whereas it is evident the tangible earth is not perceived by fight: and it 
hath been ſhewn in the two laſt preceding Sections, that the location of 
viſible objects is determined only by the diſtance they bear from one an- 
other; and that it is nonſenſe to talk of diſtance, far or near, between a 
viſible and tangible thing. 


XIV. If we confine our thoughts to the proper objects of ſight, the 
whole is plain and eaſy. The head is painted fartheſt from, and the feet 
neareſt to the viſible earth; and ſo they appear to be. What is there 
ſtrange or unaccountable | in this? Let us ſuppoſe the pictures in the fund 
Oo of 


feet, which are painted fartheſt from the earth, are thought neareſt to it. 
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of the eye, to be the immediate objects of the ſight. The conſequence 


is, that things ſhould appear in the ſame poſture they are painted in; 
and is it not ſo? The head which is ſeen, ſeems fartheſt from the earth 
which is ſeen; and the feet, which are ſeen, ſeem neareſt to the earth 


which i is ſeen; and * ſo they are painted. 


| cxv. But, ſay you, the picture of the man is inverted, and yet the 
appearance is erect: I aſk, what mean you by the picture of the man, 
or, which is the ſame thing, the viſible man's being inverted ? You tell 
me it is inverted, becauſe the heels are uppermoſt, and the head under- 
molt ? Explain me this. You ſay, that by the head's being undermoſt, 
you mean that it is neareſt to the earth; and by the heels being upper- 
moſt, that they are fartheſt from the earth. I aſk again, what earth you 
mean? You cannot mean the earth that is painted on the eye, or the 
viſible earth: for the picture of the head is fartheſt from the picture of 
the earth, and the picture of the feet neareſt to the picture of the earth; 
and accordingly the viſible head is fartheſt from the viſible earth, and the 


viſible feet neareſt to it. It remains, therefore, that you mean the tan- 
gible earth, and ſo determine the ſituation of viſible things with reſpect 


to tangible things; contrary to what hath been demonſtrated in Sor. 
CXl. and CXII. The two diſtin provinces of ſight and touch ſhould 
be conſidered apart, and as if their objects had no intercourſe, no man- 
ner of relation to one another, in point of diſtance or poſition, 


CXVI. Farther, what greatly contributes to make us miſtake in this 
matter is, that when we think of the pictures in the fund of the eye, we 
imagine ourſelves looking on the fund of another's eye, or another look- 
ing on the fund of our own eye, and beholding the pictures painted 
thereon. Suppoſe two eyes A and B: A from ſome diſtance looking on 
the pictures in B ſees them inverted, and for that reaſon. concludes they 


are inverted 1 in B: but this i is s yyrong. There are projected in little on 
the 


* 
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the bottom of A, the images of the pictures of, ſuppoſe man, earth, &c. 
which are painted on B. And beſides theſe, the eye B itſelf, and the 
objects which environ it, together with another earth, are projected in a 
larger ſize on A. Now, by the eye A, theſe larger images are deemed 
the true objects, and the leſſer only pictures in miniature. And it is 
with reſpect to thoſe greater images, that it determines the ſituation of 
the ſmaller images: ſo that comparing the little man with the great earth, 
A judges him inverted, or that the feet are fartheſt from, and the head 
neareſt to the great earth, Whereas, if A compare the little man with 5 
the little earth, then he will appear erect, 7. e. his head ſhall ſeem fartheſt 
from, and his feet neareſt to the little earth. But we muſt conſider that 
B does not ſee two earths as A does: it ſees only what is repreſented by 
the little pictures in A, and conſequently ſhall judge the man erect: for, 
in truth, the man in B is not inverted, for there the feet are next the 
earth; but it is the repreſentation of it in A which is inverted, for 
| there the head of the repreſentation of the picture of the man in B is 
next the earth, and the feet fartheſt from the earth, meaning the eatth 
which is without the repreſentation of the pictures in B. For if you 
take the little images of the pictures in B, and conſider them by them- 
ſelves, and with reſpect only to one another, they are all erect and in 
their natural poſture. 


CXVII. Farther, there lies a miſtake in our imagining that the pic- 
tures of external objects are painted on the bottom of the eye. It hath 
been ſhewn, there is no reſemblance between the ideas of fight, and 
things tangible. It hath likewiſe been demonſtrated, that the proper ob- 
jects of ſight do not exiſt without the mind. Whence it clearly follows, 
that the pictures painted on the bottom of the eye, are not the pictures 
of external objects. Let any one conſult his own thoughts, and then ſay 

what affinity, what likeneſs there is between that certain variety and dif- 
Poſition of colours, which conſtitute the viſible man, or picture of a 
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to behold the fund of A, then indeed the things projected thereon, ſhall, 


on B do to A. 


painted. Again, the viſible eye, as well as all other viſible objects, hath. 


What hath been. ſaid, being rightly comprehended and laid together, 
doth, I think, afford a full and genuine explication of the erect appear- 
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man, and that other combination of far different ideas, ſenſible by touch, 


which compoſe the tangible man. But if this be the caſe, how come 
they to be accounted pictures or images, ſince that ſuppoſes them to co- 


CX VIII To which I anſwer : In the forementioned WEAR the eye 
A takes the little images, included within the repreſentation of the other 
eye B, to be pictures or copies, whereof the archetypes- are not things 
exiſting without, but the larger pictures projected on its own fund: and 
which. by A are not thought pictures, but the originals, or true things 
themſelves. Though if we ſuppoſe a third-eye'C, from a due diſtance 


to C, ſeem pictures or 1 in the . ſenſe that thoſe projected 


cu Righthy tos conrrive. this, point wo maſk carefully dinguith 
between the ideas of ſight and touch, between the viſible and tangible 
eye; for certainly on the tangible eye, nothing either is or ſeems to be 


been ſhewn to-exift only in the mind, which perceiving its own ideas, 
and comparing them: together, calls ſome pictures in reſpeR of others, 


ance of objects; which phænomenon, I muſt confeſs, I do not fee how 
it can be explained. by any theories of viſion hitherto made public, 


CXX. In treating of theſe things, the uſe of. language is apt to occas 
fion ſome obſcurity. and confuſion, and create in us wrong ideas: for 
language being accommodated to the common - ngtions and prejudices of 
men, it is ſcarce poſſible to deliver the naked and preciſe truth, without 


great circumlocution, impropriety, and (to an unwary reader) ſeeming 
: contra 
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contradiQions ; J do; therefore, once for all deſire whoeyer ſhall think it 
worth his while to underſtand what I have written concerning viſion, 
that he would not ftick in this or that phraſe, or manner of expreſſion, 
but candidly colle my meaning from the whole ſum and tenor of my 
diſcourſe, and laying aſide the words as much as poſſible, conſider the 
bare notions themſelves, and then judge whether they are agreeable to 
truth and his own — or no. 


| cxxl. We have ſhewn the way wherein the mind by mediation of 

viſible ideas doth perceive or apprehend the diſtance, magnitude, and 
ſituation of tangible objects. I come now to inquire more particularly 
concerning the difference between the ideas of fight and touch, which 
are called by the ſame. names, and ſee whether there be any idea com- 
mon to both ſenſes. From what we have at large ſet forth and demon- 
firated in the foregoing parts of this treatiſe, it is plaim there is no ohe 
ſelf ſame nunierical extenſion, perceived both by ſight and touch; but 
that the particular figures and extenſions: perceived by ſight, eee. 
they may be called by the ſame names, and reputed the ſame things, 
with thoſe perceived by touch, are nevertheleſs different, and have an 
exiſtence diſtinct and ſeparate from them: ſo that tlie queſtion is not 
now concerning the ſame numerical ideas, but whether there be any 
one and the ſame ſort or ſpecies of ideas equally perceivable to both 
ſenſes ? or, in other words, whether extenſion; figure, and motion per- 
ceived by ſight, are not ſpecifically diſtin from ae * and 


motion perceived by nech . 


XXII But "> come more particularly to diſcuſs this matter, I 
find it proper to conſider: extenſion in abſtract: for of this there is much 
talk, and I apt to think, that when men ſpeak of extenſion, as being an 
idea common tb two ſenſes, it is with a ſecret ſuppoſition,” that we can 
Angle out — from-all other tangible and viſible qualities, and form 

thereof 
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thereof an abſtract idea, which idea they will have common both to 
fight and touch. We are therefore to underſtand by extenſion in ab- 
ſtract, an idea of extenſion ; for inſtance, a line or ſurface, intirely ſtript 
of all other ſenſible qualities and circumſtances that might determine it 
to any particular exiſtence; it is neither black nor white, nor red, nor 


| hath it any colour at all, or any tangible quality whatſoever, and conſe- 


quently it is of no finite determinate magnitude: for that which bounds 
or diſtinguiſhes one extenſion from another, is ſome quality or eircum- 
ſtance wherein As Wen. ? 


CXXUL. Now I Us not find that I can-perceive, imagine, or any wiſe 


frame in my mind ſuch an abſtract idea, as is here ſpoken of. A line 
or ſurface, which is neither black, nor white, nor blue, nor yellow, 


&c. nor long, nor ſhort, nor rough, nor ſmooth,- nor ſquare, nor round, 
Sc. is perfectly incomprehenſible. This J am ſure of as to r how 
far the * of other men may reach, 808 beſt can tell. 


cxxiv. It is nn iid, that the obje of geometry is abſtract 
extenſion; but geometry contemplates figures: now, figure is the ter- 


mination of magnitude, but we have ſhewn that extenſion in abſtract 


hath no finite determinate magnitude, whence it clearly follows that it 
can have no figure, and conſequently is not the object of geometry. It 


is indeed a tenet as well of the modern as of the ancient philoſophers, 
that all general truths are concerning univerſal abſtract ideas; without 


which, we are told, there could be no ſcience, no demboſtration of any 
general propoſition in geometry. But it were no hard matter, did I 
think it neceſſary to my preſent purpoſe, to ſhew that propoſitions and 
demonſtrations in geometry might be univerſal, though they who make 
them never think of abſtract general ideas of triangles or. circles, 


CXXV. Af ter 
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CXXV. After reiterated endeavours to apprehend the general idea of 
a triangle, I have found it altogether incomprehenſible. And ſurely if 
any one were able to introduce that idea into my mind, it muſt be the 
author of the Eſay concerning Human Underſtanding ; he, who has 10 
far diſtinguiſhed himſelf from the generality of writers, by the clearneſs 
and ſignificancy of what he ſays. Let us therefore ſee how this cele- 
brated author deſcribes the general, or abſtract idea of a triangle. It 
* muſt be (ſays he) neither oblique, nor rectangular, neither equilateral, 


c equicrural, nor ſcalenum ; but all and none of theſe at once. In ef- 


fect it is ſomewhat imperfect that cannot exiſt ; an idea, wherein ſome 
8 parts of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent ideas are put together.“ E 
lay on Human Underſtanding, B. iv. C. J. S. 9. This is the idea, which 
he thinks needful, for the enlargement of knowledge, which is the ſub- 
ject of mathematical demonſtration, and without which we could never 
come to know any general propoſition concerning triangles. That au- 
thor acknowledges it doth, require ſome pains and ſkill to form this 
general idea of a triangle. Bid. But had he called to mind what he 


ſays in another place, to wit, that ideas of mixed modes wherein any 


« inconſiſtent ideas are put together, cannot ſo much as exiſt in the 
* mind, i. e. be conceived.” Vid. B. i. C. ro. S. 33. Bid. I ſay, had 
this occurred to his thoughts, it is not improbable he would have owed: 


it above all the pains and {kill he was maſter of, to form the above-men- 


tioned idea of a triangle, which is made up of manifeſt, ſtaring contra- 


ditions. That a man who. thought fo much, and laid fo great a ſtreſs 


on clear and determinate ideas, ſhould: nevertheleſs talk at this rate; 


ſeems very ſurpriſing. But the wonder will leſſen if it be conſidered, 
that the ſource whence this opinion flows, is the prolific womb which has. 


brought forth innumerable errors and difficulties, in all parts of philoſo- 
phy, and in all the ſciences: But this matter, taken in its full extent, 
were a ſubject too vaſt and comprehenſive to be inſiſted on in this place. 
And ſo much for extenſion in abſtract. 


CXXVI. Some, 
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CXXVI, Some, perhaps, may think pure ſpace, vacuum, or trine di- 
menſion to be equally the object of fight and touch: but though we 
have a very great propenſion, to think the ideas of outneſs and ſpace to 

be the immediate object of ſight; yet if I miſtake not, in the foregoing 
parts of this eſſay, that hath been clearly demonſtrated to be a meer de- 
luſion, ariſing from the quick and ſudden ſuggeſtion of fancy, which ſo 
cloſely connects the idea of diſtance with thoſe of ſight, that we are apt 
to think it is itſelf a proper and immediate . of that ſenſe, till rea- 
ſon correts the miſtake. 


CXXVII. It having been ſnewn, that there are no abſtract ideas of 
figure, and that it is impoſlible for us, by any preciſion of thought, to 
frame an idea of extenſion ſeparate from all other viſible and tangible 
qualities, which ſhall be common both to ſight and touch: the queſtion 
now remaining js, whether the particular extenſions, figures and motions 
perceived by fight be of the ſame kind, with the particular extenſions, 
figures, and motions perceived by touch? In anſwer to which, I ſhall 
venture to lay down the following propoſition : The extenfion, figures, and 
motions, perceived by fight are ſpecifically diſtinct from the ideas of touch, 
called by the ſame names, nor is there any ſuch thing as one idea, or kind of 
idea common to both ſenſes. This propoſition may, without much difficul- 
ty, be collected from what hath been ſaid in ſeveral places of this eſſay. 
But, becauſe it ſeems ſo remote from, and contrary to, the received no- 
tions and ſettled opinion of mankind, I ſhall attempt to, demonſtrate it 
more particularly, and at large, by the following arguments. 
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CXXVIIL When upon perception of an idea, I range it under this or 
that ſort ; it is becauſe it is perceived after the ſame manner, or becauſe 
it has a likeneſs or conformity with, or affects me in the ſame way as the 


ideas of the ſort I rank it under. In ſhort, It muſt not be intirely 
new, 
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new, but have ſomething in it old, and already perceived by me: it muſt, 
I fay, have ſo much, at leaſt, in common with the ideas I have before 
known and named, as to make me give it the ſame name with them. 
But it has been, if I miſtake not, clearly made out, that a man born 
blind would not at firſt reception of his ſight, think the things he ſaw 
were of the ſame nature with the objects of touch, or had any thing in 
common with them; but that they were a new ſet of ideas, perceived 
in a new manner, ad intirely different from all he had ever perceived 
before: ſo that he would not call them by the ſame name, nor repute 
them to be of the ſame ſort, with any thing he had hitherto known. 


C XXIX. Secondly, Light and colours are allowed by all to conſtitute a 
ſort or ſpecies intirely different from the ideas of touch: nor will any 
man, I preſume, ſay they can make themſelves perceived by that ſenſe: 
but there is no other immediate object of ſight, beſides light and co- 
ours. It is therefore a direct conſequence, that there 1s no idea com- 
mon to both ſenſes. 


XXX. It is a prevailing opinion, even amongſt thoſe who have thought 
and writ moſt accurately concerning our ideas, and the ways whereby 
they enter into the underſtanding, that ſomething more is perceived by 
ſight, than barely light and colours with their variations. Mr. Locke 
termeth ſight, © The moſt comprehenſive of all our ſenſes, conveying to 
* our minds the ideas of light and colours, which are peculiar only to 
that ſenſe; and alſo the far different ideas of. ſpace, figure and mo- 
tion. Bf on Human Underſtanding, B. ii. C. 9. S. 9. Space or diſ- 
tance, we have ſhewn is no otherwiſe the object of fight than of hear- 
ing. Vid. Ster. XLVI. And as for figure and extenſi on, I leave it to 
any one, that ſhall calmly attend to his own clear and diſtin ideas, to 
decide whether he has any idea intromitted immediately and properly by 
light, fave only light and colours: or whether it be poſible for him, to 
| P p frame 
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frame i in his mind a diſtinct abſtract idea of viſible extenſion, or figure, 
excluſive of all colour; and on the other hand, whether he can conceive 
colour without viſible extenſion? For my own part, I muſt confeſs, I am 
not able to attain ſo great a nicety of abſtraction; in a tri ſenſe, I ſee 
nothing but light and colours, with their ſeveral ſhades and variations. 
He who befide theſe doth alſo perceive by ſight ideas far different and 
diſtint from them, hath that faculty in a degree more perfect and com- 
prehenſi ve than I can pretend to. It muſt be owned, that by the me- 
diation of light and colours, other far different ideas are ſuggeſted to my 
mind; but ſo they are by hearing, Which beſide ſounds which are pe- 
culiar to that ſenſe, doth by their mediation ſuggeſt not only ſpace, 
figure, and motion, but alſo all other ideas whatſoever that can be ſigni- 
fied by words. 


CXXXI. Thirdly, it is, I think, an axiom univerſally received, that 
quantities of the ſame kind may be added together, and make one intire 
fam, Mathematicians add lines together; but they do not add a line to 
a ſolid, or conceive it as making one ſum with a ſurface : theſe three 
kinds of quantity being thought incapable of any ſuch mutual addition, 
and conſequently of being compared together, in the ſeveral ways of pro- 
portion, are by them eſteemed intirely diſparate and heterogeneous. Now 
tet any one try in his thoughts to add a viſible line or ſurface to a tangi- 
ble line or ſurface, ſo as to conceive them making one continued ſum or 
whole. He that can do this, may think them homogeneous; but he 


= ES by the foregoing axiom, think them heterogeneous: a 


blue, and a red line I can conceive added together into one ſum, and 
making one continued line; but to make, in my thoughts, one continued 
line of a viſible and tangible line added together is, 1 find, a taſk far 
more difficult, and even inſurmountable; and I leave it to the reflexion 
and EEPFRELIE of every particular panne to determine for himſelf. 


CXXXII. 
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CXXXII. A farther confirmation of our tenet may be drawn from the 
lution of Mr. Molyneux's problem, publiſhed by Mr. Locke in his E ſſay: 
which I ſhall ſet down as it there lies, together with Mr. Locke's opinion 
of it, * Suppoſe a man born blind, and now adult, and taught by his touch to 
« diſtinguiſh between a cube, and a ſphere of the fame metal, and nighly of the 
© ſame bigneſs, ſo as to tell, when be felt one and Yother, which is the cube, 
and which the ſphere. Suppaſe then the cube and ſphere placed on a table, 
and the blind man to be made to fee: Quære, Whether by his fight, before 
* he touched them, he could now diſtinguiſh, and tell, which is the globe, which 
© the cube. To Which the acute and judicious propoſer anſwers : Not. 
* For though he has obtained the experience of, how a globe, how a cube affects 
* his touch; yet be has not yet attained the experience, that what affefFs his 
touch ſo or ſo, muſt affe his fight ſo or ſo: or that a protuberant angle in 
the cube, that preſſed his hand unequally, ſhall appear to his eye, as it doth in 
* the cube. I agree with this thinking gentleman, whom I am proud to 
call my friend, in his anſwer to this his problem; and am of opinion, 
* that the blind man, at firſt ſight would not be able with certainty to 
3 ſay, which was the globe, which the cube, whilſt he ty ſaw them.” 
Eſay on Human ; Underfandi 18. B. ii. C. 9. S. 8. 


CXXXIII. Now, if a ſquare ſurface perceived by touch be of the ſame 
ſort with a ſquare ſurface perceived by ſight; it is certain the blind man 
here mentioned might know a ſquare ſurface, as foon as he ſaw it: it is 
no more but introduced into his mind, by a new inlet, an idea he has 
been already well acquainted with. Since therefore he is ſuppoſed to 
have known by his touch, that a cube is a body terminated by ſquare 
| ſurfaces; and that a ſphere is not terminated by ſquare ſurfaces: upon 
the e that a viſible and tangible ſquare differ only in numero, 
it follows, that he might know, by the unerring mark of the ſquare ſur- 
faces, which was the cube, and which not, while he only ſaw them. We 
muſt therefore allow, either that viſible extenſion and figures are ſpeci- 
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fically diſtinct from A extenſion and figures, or elſe, that the ſo- 
lution of this problem, given by thoſe two thoughtful and ingenious 
men, is wrong. 


CXXXIV. Much more might be laid together i in proof of the propo- 
ſition I have advanced: but what has been ſaid is, if I miſtake not, ſuf- 
ficient to convince any one that ſhall yield a reaſonable attention : and, 
as for thoſe that will not be at the pains of a little thought, no multipli- 
cation of words will ever ſuffice to make them underſtand the truth, or 
rightly conceive my meaning. 


cxxxv cannot let go the above-mentioned problem without ſome 
_ reflexion on it. It hath been made evident, that a man blind from his 
birth would not, at firſt ſight, denominate any thing he ſaw, by the names 
| he had been uſed to appropriate to ideas of touch, vide SECT. CVI. 
Cube, ſphere, table, are words he has known applied to things perceiva- 
ble by touch, but to things perfectly intangible he never knew them ap- 
plied. Thoſe words in their wonted application, always marked out to 
his mind bodies, or ſolid things which were perceived by the reſiſtance 
they gave: but there is no ſolidity, no reſiſtance or protruſion perceived 
by ſight. In ſhort, the ideas of fight are all new perceptions, to which 
there be no names annexed in his mind; he cannot therefore underſtand 
' what is ſaid to him concerning them: and to aſk of the two bodies he ſaw 
| placed on the table, which was the ſphere, which the cube, were, to him, 
a queſtion downright bantering and unintelligible; nothing he ſees being 
able to ſuggeſt to his thoughts, the idea of Nu, diſtance, or in general, 
of any thing he had already known. 


CXXXVI. It is a miſtake, to think the ſame ie affects both ſight 
and touch. If the ſame angle or ſquare, which is the object of touch, 


f be alſo the object of viſion, what ſhould binder the blind man, at firſt 
ſight, 
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ſight, from knowing it? For though the manner wherein it affects 
the ſight, be different from that wherein it affected his touch; yet, 
there being, beſide this manner or circumſtance, which is new and un- 
known, the angle or figure, which is old and known, he cannot chooſe 
: but diſcern it. 


cxxxvl. Viſible figure and extenſion having been demonſtrated to 
be of a nature, intirely different and heterogeneous from tangible figure 
and extenſion, it remains that we inquire concerning motion. Now 
that viſible motion is not of the ſame ſort with tangible motion, ſeems 
to need no farther proof, it being an evident corollary from what we 
ha ve ſhewn concerning the difference there is between viſible and tan- 
gible extenſion: but for a more full and expreſs proof hereof, we need 
only obſerve, that one who had not yet experienced viſion, would not 
at firſt fight know motion. Whence it clearly follows, that motion 
perceivable by fight is of a ſort diſtin from motion perceivable by touch. 
The antecedent I prove thus: by touch he could not perceive any mo- 
tion, but what was up or down, to the right or left, nearer or farther: 
from him; beſides theſe, and their ſeveral varieties or complications, it: 
is impoſſible he ſhould have any idea of motion. He would not there-- 
fore think any thing to be motion, or give the name motion to any idea, 
which he could not range under ſome or other of thoſe particular kinds: 
thereof. But from SecT. XCV, it is plain that by the meer act of vi- 
ſion, he could not know motion upwards or downwards, to the right or 
left, or in any other poſſible direction. From which I conclude, he would: 
not know motion at all at firſt ſight. As for the idea of motion in abſtract, 
I ſhallnot waſte paper about it, but leave it to my reader, to make the beſt 
he can on't. To me it is perfectly unintelligible. 


CXXXVIII. The conſideration! of motion may furniſh a new field for 
inquiry: but fince the manner, wherein the mind apprehends by ſight, 
the 
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the motion of tangible objects, with the various degrees W may be 
eaſily collected, from what hath been ſaid concerning the manner, where- 
in that ſenſe. doth ſuggeſt the various diſtances, magnitudes and ſituati- 
ons, I ſhall 5 enlarge any farther on this ſubject, but proceed to inquire 
what may be alledged with greateſt appearance of reaſon, againſt the 
propoſition we have ſhewn to be true: for where there is ſo. much preju- 
dice to be encountered, a bare and naked demonſtration of the truth will 
{ſcarce ſuffice. We muſt alſo ſatisfy the ſcruples that men may raiſe in 
favour of their preconceived notions, ſhew whence the miſtake ariſes, 
how it came to ſpread, and carefully diſcloſe and root out thoſe falſe 


perſuaſions, that an early prejudice might have implanted in the mind. 


CXXXIX. Firſt, therefore, it will be demanded, how viſible extenſion 


and figures come to be called by the ſame name, with tangible extenſion 
and figures, if they are not of the ſame kind with them? It muſt be ſome- 


thing more than humour or accident, that could occaſion a cuſtom ſo con- 


ſtant and univerſal as this, which has obtained in all ages and nations 


of the world, and am all ranks of men, the learned as well as the 
illiterate, 


CXL. To which I anſwer, we can no more argue a viſible and tangi- 
ble ſquare to be of the ſame ſpecies, from their being called by the ſame 
name, than we can, that a tangible ſquare and the monoſyllable conſiſt- 
ing of ſix letters, whereby it is marked, are of the ſame ſpecies becauſe 
they are both called by the ſame name. It is cuſtomary to. call written 
words, and the things they ſignify, by the ſame name: for words not 
being regarded in their own nature, or otherwiſe than as they are marks 
of things, it had been ſuperfluous, and beſide the deſign of language, to 


have given them names diſtin from thoſe of the things marked by them. 


The ſame reaſon holds here alſo. Viſible figures are the marks of tangi- 


ble figures, and from Seer. LIX. it is plain, that 1 in themſelves ey are 
little 
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little regarded, or upon any other ſcore than for their connexion with tan- 
gible figures, which by nature they are ordained to ſignify. And becauſe 


this language of nature does not vary in different ages or nations, hence 
it is, that in all times and places, viſible figures are called by the ſame. 


names, as the reſpective tangible figures ſuggeſted by them, and not be- 
cauſe they are alike, or of the ſame ſort with them. 


CXLI. But, ſay you, ſurely a tangible ſquare is liker to a viſible ſquare, 


than to a viſible circle: it has four angles, and as many ſides; ſo alſo has 


the viſible ſquare, but the viſible circle has no ſuch thing, being bound- 
ed by one uniform curve, without right lines or angles, which makes it 
unfit to repreſent the tangible ſquare, but very fit to repreſent the tangi- 
ble circle. Whence it clearly follows, that viſible figures are patrons of, 
or of the ſame ſpecies with the reſpective tangible figures repreſented by 
them; that they are like unto them, and of their own nature fitted to re- 
preſent them, as being of the ſame fort ; and that they are in no reſpect 
arbitrary ſigns, as words, 


CXLII. * it muſt be acknowledged, the viſible ſquare is fitter 
than the viſible circle, to repreſent the tangible ſquare, but then it is not 
becauſe it. is liker, or more of a ſpecies with it; but becauſe the viſi ble 
ſquare contains in it ſeveral diſtin& parts, whereby to mark the ſeveral 
diſtinQ, correſponding parts of a tangible ſquare, whereas the viſible cir- 
cle doth not. The ſquare perceived by touch, hath four diſtin, equal 
ſides, fo alſo hath it four diſtin equal angles. It is therefore neceſſary, 
that the viſible figures which ſhall be moſt proper to mark it, contain 
four diſtin& equal parts correſponding to the four ſides of the tangible 
ſquare ; as likewiſe four other diſtin and equal parts, whereby to denote 
the four equal angles of the tangible ſquare. And accordingly we ſee the 
viſible figures contain in them diſtin viſible parts, anſwering to the diſ- 
tinct tangible parts of the figures ſignified, or ſuggeſted by them. 
| CXLIII. But 
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CXLIII. But it will not hence follow, that any viſible figure is Ike 
unto, or of the ſame ſpecies with its correſponding tangible figure, unleſs 
it be alſo ſhewn, that not only the number, but alſo the kind of the parts 


be the ſame in both. To illuſtrate this, I obſerve that viſible figures 


repreſent tangible figures, much after the ſame manner that written 
words do ſounds. Now, in this reſpect, words are not arbitrary, it not 
being indifferent, what written word ſtands for any ſound : but it is re- 
quiſite, that each word contain in it ſo many diſtin characters, as there 
are variations in the ſound it ſtands for. Thus the ſingle letter a 1s pro- 
per to mark one ſimple uniform ſound; and the word adultery is accom- 
modated to repreſent the ſound ae, to it, in the formation whereof, 
there being eight different colliſions, or modifications of the air by the 


organs of ſpeech, each of which produces a difference of ſound, it was 


fit, the word repreſenting it ſhould conſiſt of as many diſtinct characters, 
thereby to mark each particular difference or part of the whole ſound: 
and yet dobody, I preſume will ſay, the ſingle letter a, or the word adul- 


tery are like unto, or of the ſame ſpecies with the reſpective ſounds by 


them repreſented. It is indeed arbitrary that, in general, letters of any 
language repreſent ſounds at all; but when that is once agreed, it is not 


arbitrary what combination of letters ſhall repreſent this or that particular 


ſound, I leave this with the reader to purſue, and apply it in his own 
e | 


| CXLIV. It muſt be confeſt that we are not ſo apt to confound other 
ſigns with the things ſignified, or to think them of the ſame ſpecies, as 


we are viſible and tangible ideas. But a little conſideration will ſhew us 


how this may be, without our ſuppoſing them of a like nature. Theſe 
ſigns are conſtant and univerſal, their connexion with tangible ideas has 


been learnt at our firſt entrance into the world; and ever ſince, almoſt 


every moment of our lives, it has been occurring to our thoughts, and 
faſtening and ſtriking deeper on our minds, When we obſerve that 
3 
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ſigns are variable, and of human inſtitution; when we remember, there 
was a time they were not connected in our minds, with thoſe things they 
now ſo readily ſuggeſt; but that their ſignification was learned by the 
flow ſteps of experience: this preſerves us from confounding them. But 
when we find the ſame ſigns ſuggeſt the ſame things all over the world; 
when we know they are not of human inſtitution, and cannot remem- 
ber that we ever learned their ſignification, but think that at firſt ſight 
they would have ſuggeſted to us the ſame things they do now: all this 
perſuades us they are of the ſame ſpecies as the things reſpectively re- 


preſented by them, and that it is by a natural reſemblance they ſuggeſt 
them to our minds. 


CXLV. Add to this, that whenever we make a nice ſurvey of any ob- 
ject, ſucceſſively directing the optic axis to each point thereof; there are 
certain lines and figures deſcribed by the motion of the head or eye, 
which being in truth perceived by feeling, do nevertheleſs ſo mix them- 
ſelves as it were, with the ideas of ſight, that we can ſcarce think but 
they appertain to that ſenſe. Again, the ideas of fight enter into the 
mind, ſeveral at once more diſtin and unmingled, than is uſual in the 
other ſenſes beſide the touch. Sounds, for example, perceived at the 
ſame inſtant, are apt to coaleſce, if 1 may ſo ſay, into one ſound: but 
we can perceive at the ſame time great variety of viſible objects, very 
ſeparate and diſtinct from each other. Now tangible extenſion being 
made up of ſeveral diſtin coexiſtent parts, we may hence gather an- 
other reaſon, that may diſpoſe us to imagine a likeneſs or analogy be- 
tween the immediate objects of ſight and touch. But nothing, certainly, 
doth more contribute to blend and confound them together, than the 
{trict and cloſe connexion they have with each other. We cannot open 
our eyes, but the ideas of diſtance, bodies, and tangible figures are ſug- 
died by them. So ſwift and ſudden, and We is the tranſition 
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from viſible to tangible ideas, that we can ſcarce forbear thinking them 
equally the immediate object of viſion. 


CXLVI. The prejudice, which is grounded on theſe, and whatever 
other cauſes may be aſſigned thereof, ſticks ſo faſt, that it is impoſlible 
without obſtinate ſtriving, and labour of the mind, to get intirely clear 
of it. But then the reluctancy we find, in rejecting any opinion, can 
be no argument of its truth, to whoever conſiders what has been alrea- 


dy ſhewn, with regard to the prejudices we entertain concerning the diſ- 


tance, magnitude, and ſituation of objects; prejudices ſo familiar to our 
minds, ſo confirmed and inveterate, as they will hardly give way to the 


cleareſt demonſtration. 


CXLVIf. Upon the whole, I think we may fairly conclude, that the 
proper objects of viſion conſtitute an univerſal language of the author 
of nature, whereby we are inſtructed how to regulate our actions, in 
order to attain thoſe things, that are neceſſary to the preſervation and 
well-being of our bodies, as alſo to avoid whatever may be hurtful and 
deſtruRive of them. It is by their information that we are principally 


guided in all the tranſactions and concerns of life. And the manner 
wherein they ſignify, and mark unto us the objects which are at a dif- 


tance, is the ſame with that of languages and ſigns of human appoint- 
ment, which do not ſuggeſt the things ſignified, by any likeneſs or inden- 
tity of nature, but only by an habitual connexion, that experience has 


| made us to obſerve between them. 


cxLvIll Suppoſe one who had always continued blind, be told by 
his guide, that after he has advanced ſo many ſteps, he ſhall come to the 
brink of a precipice, or be ſtopt by a wall; muſt not this to him ſeem 
very admirable and ſurpriſing? He cannot conceive how it is poſſible for 
mortals to frame lach predictions as theſe, which to him would ſeem as 
ſtrange 
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ſtrange and unaccountable, as prophecy doth to others. Even they who 
are bleſſed with the viſive faculty, may (though familiarity make it leſs 
obſerved) find therein ſufficient cauſe of admiration. The wonderful 


for which it was apparently deſigned, the vaſt extent, number, and va- 
riety of objects that are at once with ſo much eaſe, and quickneſs, and 


pleaſure ſuggeſted by it: all theſe afford ſubject for much and pleaſing 
ſpeculation, and may, if any thing, give us ſome olimmering, analogous 
prænotion of things, which are placed beyond the certain diſcovery and 


comprehenſion of our preſent Rate. | op ed „ 


CXLIX. I FR not deſign to trouble myſelf with drawing corollaries; 
from the doctrines I have hitherto laid down. If it bears the teſt, others 
may, ſo far as they ſhall think convenient, employ their thoughts in ex- 
tending it farther, and applying it to whatever purpoſes it may be ſubſer- 
vient to: only, I cannot forbear making ſome i inquiry concerning the ob- 
je of geometry, which the ſubject we have been upon doth naturally 
lead one to. We have ſhewn there is no ſuch idea as that of extenſion 
in abſtract, and that there are two kinds of ſenſible extenſion and figures, 
which are intirely diſtin and heterogeneous from each other. Now, it 
is natural to inquire which of theſe is the object geometry. 


Cl. Some W there are, [which at firſt ſight, incline one to think 
geometry converſant about viſible extenſion. The conſtant uſe of the 


eyes, both in the practical and ſpeculative parts of that ſcience doth very 
much induce us thereto. It would, without doubt, ſeem odd to a ma- 
thematician to go about to convince him, the diagrams he ſaw upon pa- 
per were not the figures, or even the likeneſs of the figures, which make 
the ſubject of the demonſtration, The contrary being held an unqueſ- 
tionable truth, not only by mathematicians, but alſo by thoſe who apply 
themſelves more particularly to the ſtudy of logic; I mean, who conſider 


Qq2 | the 


art and contrivance wherewith it is adjuſted to thoſe ends and purpoſes 5 
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veniencies, which attend the uſe of arbitrary ſigns, the very ideas them- 


what hath been ſaid in SzcT. LIX. LX. LXI. where it is ſhewn that 
viſible extenſions in themſelves are little regarded, and have no ſettled 


cation of tangible extenſion to tangible extenſion. All which makes it 


the nature of ſcience, certainty and demonſtration: it being by them 
aſſigned as one reaſon, of the extraordinary clearneſs and evidence of 
geometry, that in this ſcience the reaſonings are free from thoſe incon- 


ſelves being copied out, and expoſed to view upon paper. But, by the 
bye, how well this agrees with what they likewiſe aſſert of abſtrat 
ideas, being the object of geometrical demonſtration, I leave to be 
conſidered, 


CLI. To come to a reſolution in this point, we need only obſerve 


determinate greatneſs, and that men meaſure altogether, by the appli- 


evident, that viſible extenſion and figures are not the object of geo- 
metry. | 


CLI. It is therefore plain that viſible figures are of the ſame uſe in 
geometry, that words are: and the one may as well be accounted the 
object of that ſcience, as the other; neither of them being any otherwiſe 
concerned therein, than as they repreſent or ſuggeſt to the mind the par- 
ticular tangible figures connected with them. There is indeed this dif- 
ference between the ſignification of tangible figures by viſible figures, 
and of ideas by words: that whereas the latter is variable and uncertain, 
depending altogether on the arbitrary appointment of men, the former is 
fixed, and immutably the ſame in all times and places. A viſible ſquare, 
for inſtance, ſuggeſts to the mind the ſame tangible figure in Europe, 
that it doth in America. Hence it is that the voice of the author of 
nature, which ſpeaks to our eyes, is not liable to that miſinterpretation 
and ambiguity, that languages of human contrivance are unavoidably 
ſubject to. 

CLIIE 


be determined, with relation to the object of geometry; 1 ſhall never- 
theleſs, for the fuller illuſtration thereof, conſider the caſe of an intelli- 


gence, or unbodied ſpirit, which is ſuppoſed to ſee perfectly well, z. e. 
to have a clear perception of the proper and immediate objects of ſight, 


but to have no ſenſe of touch. Whether there be any ſuch being in na- 
ture or no, is beſide my purpoſe to inquire. It ſufficeth, that the ſuppo- 
ſition contains no contradiction in it. Let us now examine, what profi- 
ciency ſuch a one may be able to make in geometry. Which ſpeculation 
will lead us more clearly to ſee, whether the ideas of ſight can poſſibly be 
the object of that ſcience. 


CLIV. F:r}, then it is certain, the aforeſaid intelligence could have no 


idea of a ſolid, or quantity of three dimenſions, which followeth from 
its not having any idea of diſtance. We indeed are prone to think, that 


we have by ſight the ideas of ſpace and ſolids, which ariſeth from our 
imagining that we do, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſee diſtance, and ſome parts of 


an object at a greater diſtance than others, which hath been demonſtrat- 
ed to be the effect of the experience we have had, what ideas of touch 
are connected with ſuch and ſuch ideas attending viſion : but the intelli- 
gence here ſpoken of is ſuppoſed to have no experience of touch. He 
would not, therefore judge as we do, nor have any idea of diſtance, out- 
neſs, or profundity, nor conſequently of ſpace or body, either immediate- 


ly or by ſuggeſtion. Whence it is plain, he can have no notion of 


thoſe parts of geometry, which relate to the menſuration of ſolids, and 
their convex or concave ſurfaces, and contemplate the properties of lines 
generated by the ſection of a ſolid. The conceiving of any part whereof; 
is beyond the reach of his faculties. 


CLV. Farther, he cannot comprehend the manner wherein geometers 
deſcribe a right line or circle; the rule and compaſs with their uſe, be- 


ng 
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CLlIII. Though what has been ſaid may ſuffice to ſhew what ought to 
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ing things of which it is impoſſible he ſhould have any notion: nor is it 
an eaſier matter for him to conceive the placing of one plain or angle 
on another, in order to prove their equality: ſince that ſuppoſeth ſome 
idea of diſtance, or external ſpace. All which makes it evident, our 
pure intelligence could never attain to know ſo much as the firſt ele- 
ments of plain geometry. And perhaps, upon a nice inquiry, it will be 
found, he cannot even have an idea of plain figures any more than he 
can of ſolids; ſince ſome idea of diſtance is neceſſary, to form the idea of 
a geometrical plain, as will appear to whoever ſhall reflect a little on it. 


CLVI. All that is properly perceived by the viſi ve faculty, amounts 
to no more than colours with their variations, and different proportions 
of light and ſhade: but, the perpetual mutability, and fleetingneſs of 
thoſe immediate objects of ſight, render them incapable of being manag- 
ed after the manner of geometrical figures; nor is it in any degree uſe- 
ful that they ſhould. It is true, there are divers of them perceived at 
once; and more of ſome, and leſs of others: but accurately to compute 
their magnitude, and aſſign preciſe determinate proportions, between 
things ſo variable and inconſtant, if we ſuppoſe it poſſible to be done, 

muſt yet be a very trifling and inſignificant labour. oo 


CLVII. I muſt confeſs, it ſeems to be the opinion of ſome ingenious 
men, that flat or plain figures are immediate objects of ſight, though 
they acknowledge ſolids are not. And this opinion of theirs is ground- 
ed on what is obſerved in painting, wherein (ſay they) the ideas imme- 
diately imprinted on the mind, are only of plains variouſly coloured, 
which by a ſudden act of the judgment 'are changed into ſolids: but, 
with a little attention we ſhall find the plains here mentioned, as the 
immediate objects of ſight, are not viſible but tangible plains. For when 
we ſay that pictures are plains: we mean thereby, that they appear to 


the touch ſmooth and uniform. But then this ſmoothneſs and unifor- 
* 7 mity, 
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mity, or, in other words, this plainneſs of the picture, is not perceived 
immediately by viſion: for it appeareth to the eye various and mul- 


tiform. 


CLVIII. From all which we may conclude, that plains are no more 
the immediate object of ſight than ſolids. What we ſtrictly ſee are not 
ſolids, nor yet plains variouſly coloured; they are only diverſity of co- 
lours. And ſome of theſe ſuggeſt to the mind ſolids, and others plain 
figures; juſt as they have been experienced to be connected with the 
one, or the other : ſo that we fee plains, in the ſame way that we ſee 
ſolids; both- being equally ſuggeſted by the immediate objects of ſight, 
which accordingly are themſelves denominated plains and ſolids : but 
though they are called by the fame names, with the things marked by 
them, they are nevertheleſs of a nature intirely different, as hath been 
demonſtrated. 8 | nn 


CLIX. What hath been ſaid is, if J miſtake not, ſufficient to decide 
the queſtion we propoſe to examine concerning the ability of a pure 
ſpirit, ſuch as we have deſcribed, to know geometry : It is indeed, no: 
ealy matter for us to enter preciſely into the thoughts of ſuch an intel- 
ligence; becauſe we cannot, without great pains, cleverly. ſeparate and 
diſintangle in our thoughts the proper objects of ſight from. thoſe of 
touch which are connected with them. This, indeed, in a compleat 
degree, ſeems ſcarce poſſible to be performed: which will not ſeem. 
ſtrange to us, if we conſider how hard it is, for any one to hear the 
words of his native language pronounced in his ears without underſtand- 
ing them. Though he endeavour to diſunite the meaning from the 
ſound, it will nevertheleſs intrude into his thoughts, and he ſhall find it 
extreme difficult, if not impoſſible, to put himſelf exactly in the poſture 
of a foreigner, that never learned the language, ſo as to be affected 
barely 
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barely with the ſounds themſelves, and not perceive the fi gnification an- 
nexed to them. | 


CLX. By this time, I ſuppoſe, it is clear that neither abſtract, nor vi- 
ſible extenſion makes the object of geometry; the not diſcerning of 
which may perhaps, have created ſome difficulty and uſeleſs labour in 
mathematics. Sure I am, that ſomewhat relating thereto has occurred 
to my thoughts, which, though after the moſt anxious and repeated ex- 
amination I am forced to think it true, doth, nevertheleſs, ſeem fo far 
out of the common road of geometry, that I know not, whether it may 
not be thought preſumption, if I ſhould make it public in an age, 
wherein that ſcience hath received ſuch mighty improvements by new 
methods; great part whereof, as well as of the ancient diſcoveries, may 
perhaps 2 their reputation, and much of that ardour, with which men 
ſtudy the ab/truſe and fine geometry be abated, if what to me, and thoſe 
few to whom I have imparted it, ſeems evidently — ſhould really 
prove to be lo. 5 | 


A LCI PER O N. 


OR THE 


MINUTE PHILOSOPHER: 
ERYVENDIALO GUES. 


An APOLOGY for the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, againſt 
thoſe who are called FREE- THINKERS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Th E author's deſign being to conſider the free-thinker 
in the various lights of atheiſt, libertine, enthuſiaſt, ſcorn- 
er, critic, metaphyſician, fataliſt, and ſceptic, it muſt not 
therefore be imagined, that every one of theſe characters 
agrees with every individual free-thinker; no more being 
implied, than that each part agrees with ſome or other 
of the ſect. There may poſſibly be a reader who ſhall 
think the character of atheiſt agrees with none: but 
though it hath been often ſaid, there is no ſuch thing as 
a ſpeculative atheiſt ; yet we muſt allow, there are ſeveral 
atheiſts who pretend to ſpeculation. This the author 
knows to be true; and is well aſſured, that one of the 
moſt noted writers againſt chriſtianity in our times, de- 
clared, he had found out a demonſtration againſt the being 
of a God. And he doubts not, whoever will be at the 
pains to inform himſelf, by a general converſation, as well 
as books, of the principles and tenets of dur modern. free- 
thinkers, will ſee too much cauſe to be perſuaded that 
nothing in the enſuing characters is beyond the life. 
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COW EH TS 


The FIRST DIALOGUE. 


ECT. 1. Introdu#ion. 
2. Aim and endeavours of free-thi nkers. 

3. Oppoſed by the clergy. 

4 Liberty of free-thinking. 

5. Farther account of the views of free-thinkers. 

6. The progreſs of a free-thinker towards athetſm. 

7. Joint impoſture of the prieſt and magiſtrate. 

8. The free-thinkers method in making converts and diſcoveries. 

9. The atheiſt alone free. His ſenſe of natural good and evil. 
10. Modern free-thinkers more properly named Minute Philoſophers, 
11, Minute philoſophers, what ſort of men, and how educated. 
12. Their numbers, progreſs, and tenets. 
I 3. Compared with other philoſophers. 
14. What things and notions to be efteemed natural. 
15. Truth the ſame, notwithſtanding diverſity of " nions. 
16. Rule and meaſure of moral rruths. 
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The SECOND DIALOGUE. 


Sect. 1. Vulgar error, that vice is burtful. 
2. The benefit of drunkenneſs, gaming, and whoring. 
3. Prejudice againſt vice wearing off. 


4. Ils uſefulneſs illuſtrated in the inſtances of Callicles and Telefilla. 


The reaſoning of Lyſicles in behalf of vice, examined. 


Wrong to puniſh actions, when the doctrines whence they flow are tolerated. 


Their doftrine of circulation and revolution. 


Weir ſenſe of a reformation. f 
10. Riches alone not the public weal. 


: 

6. 

7. Hazardous experiment of the minute philoſophers. 
8. 

9. 


11. Authority of minute philoſophers : their 1 ce again nf rigs 


12. Effects of luxury: virtue, whether noti onal ? 
13. Pleaſure of ſenſe. ns 
14. What fort of pleaſure moſt natural to man. 
15. Dignity of human nature. 
16. Pleaſure miſtaken, 
17. Amuſements, miſery, and cowardice of minute phileſo hers. 
18, Rakes cannot reckon. 
19. Abilities and ſucceſs of minute philoſophers. | 
20. Happy effetts of the minute philoſophy in particular infances. 
21. Their free notions about government. 
22. England he proper foil for minute philoſophy. 
23. The policy and adarefs of its profeſſors. 
24. Merit of minute philoſophers towards the public. 
25. Their notions and charafter. 


26. Their tendency towards popery and Avery. 
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The THIRD DIALOGUE. 


_ eh, 1. Alc ohron? s account of honour. 
2. Character and conduct of men of honour. 
3. Senſe of moral beauty. | 
4. The honeftum or n bn, of the ancients. Wo fo 
5. Taſte for moral beauty, whether a ſure guide or . oo : 
6. Minute philoſophers raviſhed with the abſtract beauty of virtue. „ 
7. Their virtue alone diſintereſted and heroic. 3 
8. Beauty of ſenſible objets, what, and how percei ved. 
9. The idea of beauty explained by painting and architecture. 
10. Beauty of the moral ſyſtem, wherein it confifts. | 
11. It ſuppoſeth a providence. 
12. Influence of n , and «> afin. 
13. Enthufiaſm of Cratylus compared with the ſentiments of Ariſtotle. 
14. Compared with the Stoical principles. 
15. Minute philoſophers, their talent for raillery and ridicule. 
16, The wiſdom * thoſe who make virtue alone its own reward. 


The FOURTH DIALOGUE. 
Se. 1. Prejudices concerning a deity. ; 

2. Rules laid down by Alciphron to be obſerved in proving a God. 
3. What ſort of proof he expects. 
4. Whence we collect the being of other thinking individuals. 
5. The ſame method à fortiori proves the being of God 
6. Alciphron's ſecond e on this point. 
7. God Speaks to men. | 
8. How diſtance is percei wed by A 
9. The proper objects of fight at no diſtance. 


10. Lights, 
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10. L. ghts, Fong ad colours Vari auſly combi ned Yor a language. | ; 
11. The fignification of this language learned by experience. 


12. G04 explaineth himfelf to the eyes f men by the arbitrary 2% j Senfible gn 


| 13. The prejudice and two-fold aſpect of a minute philoſo ber. os 
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216. Minute Philgſophers content to admit a God in certain 1 ſenſes. 
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Per fections of God miſunderſtood. 
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5. Some books diſputed, others evidently Puriows. Fe 
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L Introdufiion Il. Aim and endeavours of free-thinkers. III. Oppoſed hy „% 1 
tte clergy, IV. Liberty of free-thinking. V. Farther account of the views ' 4, = 
of free-thinkers. VI. The progreſs of a free-thinker towards atheiſm, VII. 
Foint impeſture of the prieft and mag iftrate. VIII. The free-thinkers me- 

 thad in making converts and diſcoveries. IX. The atheift alone free. His 
* ſenſe of natural good and evil. X. Modern free-thinkers more properly 

named Minute philoſophers. XI. Minute philoſophers, what ſort of men, and. 

how educated. XII. Their numbers, progreſs, and tenets. XIII. Compared 
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4 


1 Flattered myſelf Theages, that before this time I might have been 
1 able to have ſent you an agreeable account of the ſucceſs of the 
* which brought me into this remote corner of the country. But 
inſtead of this, I ſhould now give you the detail of its miſcarriage, if 
J did not rather chooſe to entertain you with ſome amuſing incidents, 
which have helped to make me eaſy under a circumſtance I could nei- 
ther obviate nor foreſee, Events are not in our power; but it always is, 
to make a good uſe even'of the very worſt, And I muſt needs own, 
the 
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the cout and ren of this affair gave opportunity for reflections, that 
make me ſome amends for a great loſs of time, pains, and expence. A life 
of action, which takes its iſſue from the counſels, paſſions, and views of 


other men, if it doth not draw a man to imitate, will at leaſt teach him 


to obſer ve. And a mind at liberty to reflect on its own obſervations, 
1 it produce nothing uſeful to the world, ſeldom fails of entertainment 
to itſel For ſeveral months paſt I have enjoyed ſuch liberty and lei- 
-ſure in this diſtant retreat, far beyond the verge of that great whirlpool 
of buſineſs, faction, and pleaſure, which is called the world, And a re- 
treat in itſelf agrecable, after a long ſcene of trouble and diſquiet, was 
made much more ſo by the converſation and good qualities of my hoſt 
Eupbranor, who unites in his own perſon the philoſopher : and the farmer, 
two characters not ſo inconſiſtent in nature as by cuſtom they ſeem: to 
be. Eupbranor, from the time he left the univerſity, hath lived in this 
ſmall town, where he is poſſeſſed of a convenient houſe with a hun- 
dred acres of land adjoining to it; which being improved by his own la- 
bour, yield him a plentiful ſubſiſtence. He hath a good collection, 
chiefly of old books, left him by a clergyman his uncle, under: whoſe 
care he was brought up. And the buſineſs of his farm doth not hinder 
him from making good uſe of it. He hath read much, and tho ught 
more; his health and ſtrength of body enabling him the better to bear 
fatigue of mind. He is of opinion that he could not carry on his ſtudies 
with more advantage in the cloſet than the field, where his mind is ſel- 
dom idle while he prunes the trees, follows the plough, or looks after 
his flocks. In the. houſe of this honeſt friend I became acquainted with 
Crito, a neighbouring gentleman of diſtinguiſhed merit and eſtate, who 
lives in great friendſhip with Eupbranor. Laſt ſummer, Crito, whoſe 
pariſh church is in our town, dining on a Sunday at Eupbranor's, I hap- 
pened to inquire after his gueſts, whom we had ſeen at church with 
him the Sunday before. They are both well, ſaid Cvito, but, having once 
occaſionally conformed, to ſee what ſort of aſſembly our pariſh could af. 


ford, 
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4 ford, they had no farther curioſi ity to gratify at church, 250 ſo choſe to 


1 ſtay at home. How, ſaid Eupbranor, are they then diſſenters? No, re- 


"1 plied Crito, they are free-thinkers. Eupbranor, who had never met with 


any of this ſpecies or ſect of men, and but little of their writings, ſhewed 


5 great deſire. to know their principles or ſyſtem. That is more, ſaid 


Cui, than 1 will undertake to tell you. Their writers are of different 


opinions. Some go farther, and explain themſelves more freely than 
others. But the current general notions of the ſect are beſt learned 
from converſation with thoſe who profeſs themſelves of it. Your curi- 
olity may now be ſatisfied, if you and Dion would ſpend a week at my 
> houſe' with theſe gentlemen, who ſeem very ready to declare and pro- 
pagate their opinions. Alcipbron is above forty, and no ſtranger either 

to men or books. I knew him firſt at the temple, which, upon an 

eſtateꝰs falling to him he quitted, to travel through the polite parts of 
Europe. Since his return he hath lived in the amuſements of the town, 
which being grown ſtale and taſteleſs to his palate, have flung him into 
a ſort of ſplenetic indolence. The young gentleman, Lyſcles, is a near 
kinſman of mine, one of lively parts, and a general inſight into letters, 
who, after having paſſed the forms of education, and ſeen a little of the 
world, fell into an intimacy with men of pleaſure, and free-thinkers, I: 
am afraid much to the damage of his conſtitution and his fortune. But 
what I moſt regret, is the corruption of his mind by a ſet of pernicious 
principles, which, having been obſerved to ſurvive the paſſions of youth, 
foreſtal even the remote hopes of amendment. They are both men of 
faſhion, and would be agreeable enough, if they did not fancy them 
ſelves free-thinkers. But this, to ſpeak the truth, has given them a 
cCertain air and manner, which a little too viſtbly declare they think. 

themſelves wiſer than the reſt of the world. I ſhould therefore be not, 
at all diſpleaſed if my gueſts met with their match, where they leaſt ex- 
pected it, in a country farmer. I ſhall not, replied Eupbranor, pretend 
to any more than barely to inform myſelf of their principles and opinions. 
| | | For 
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For this end 1 "cgi: to morrow to ſet a week's tail to my labotretg 
and accept your invitation, if Dion thinks good. To which I gave con- 
ſent, Mean while, ſaid Crito, I ſhall prepare my gueſts, and let them 
know that an honeſt neighbour hath a mind to diſcourſe. them on the 
ſubject of theit frecthinking. And; if I am not much miſtaken, they 
will pleaſe themſelves with” the proſpect of leaving a convert behind 
| them, even in a country village. Next morning Eupbranor toſe early, 
and ſpent the forenoon in ordering his affairs. Aſter dinner we took 
our walk to Critd's, which lay through half 4 dozen pleaſant fields 

planted round with plane- trees, that are very common in this part of 
the country. We walked under the delicious ſhade of theſe trees for 
about an hour before we came to Crito s houſe, which ſtands in the mid- 


dle of a ſmall park, beautified with two fine groves of oak and walnut, 
and a winding ſtream of ſweet and clear water. We met a ſervant at 


the door with a ſmall baſket of fruit which he was carrying into a grove, 

where he ſaid his maſter was with the two ſtrangers. We found them 
all three ſitting under a ſhade. And after the uſual forms at firſt meet- 
ing, Eupbranor and I fat down by them. Our converſation began upon 
the beauty of this rural ſcene, the fine ſeaſon of the year, and ſome 
late improvements which had been made in the adjacent country by 
new methods of agriculture. Whence Alciphron took occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, that the moſt valuable improvements came lateſt. I ſhould have 
ſmall temptation, ſaid he, to live where men have neither poliſhed man- 
ners, nor improved minds, though the face of the country were ever 
ſo well improved. But I have long obſerved, that there is a gradual 
progreſs in human affairs. The firſt care of mankind is to ſupply the 
cravings of nature; in the next place they ſtndy the conveniencies and 
comforts of life. But the ſubduing prejudices, and acquiring true know- 
ledge, that Herculean labour is the laſt, being what demands the moſt 
perfect abilities, and to which all other advantages are preparative. 


wh ſaid Euphranor, An hath — our true defect. It was 
always 
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| always my opinion, that as ſoon as we had avided ſubſiſtence for the 
body, our next care ſhould. be to improve the mind. But the deſire of 
1 wealth e denen; and Wan mens nnn = 


I. ALC. Theucht is "that which we are told Aifiinguiſheth man i fron 
| beaſt; and freedom of thought makes as great a difference between man 
and man. lt is to the noble aſſerters of this privilege and perfection of 
human kind, the free-thinkers I mean, who have ſprung up and mul- 
tiplied of late years, that we are indebted for all thoſe important diſco- 
ries, that ocean of light: which bath broke in and made its way, in 
ſpight of ſlavery and ſuperſtition. Eupbranor, who is 'a ſincere enemy 
to both, teſtified a great eſteem for thoſe worthies who had preſerved 
their country from being ruined by them, having ſpread ſo much light 
and knowledge over the land. He added, that he liked the name and 
character of a free-thinker : but i in his ſenſe of the wotd, every honeſt 
inquirer after truth in any age or country was intitled to it. He there- 
fore deſired to know what this ſect was that ' Aleiphron had ſpoken of 
as newly ſprung up; what were their tenets; what were their diſcove- 
_ ries; and wherein they employed themſelves, for the benefit of man- 
kind? Of all which, he ſhould. think himſelf obliged, if Alciphron would 
inform him. That I ſhall very eaſily, replied Alciphron, for I profeſs 
myſelf one of the number, and my moſt intimate friends are ſome of 
the .moſt conſiderable. among, them. And perceiving that Euphranor 
heard him with reſpect, he proceeded very. fluently. Vou muſt know, 
ſaid he, that the mind of man may be fitly compared to a piece of land. 
What ſtubbing, plowing, digging, and harrowing is to the one, that 
thinking, refleQing, examining is to the other. Each hath its proper 
culture; and as land that s ſuffered to lie waſte, and wild for a long 
tract of time will be oyerſpread with bruſh- wood, brambles, thorns, and 
ſuch vegetables which have neither uſe nor beauty; even ſo there will 


not fail to ſprout up in a neglected uncultivated mind, a great number. 
=. of 
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of prejudices and abſard opinions, which owe their origin "partly to the 
foil itſelf, the paſſions and imperfections of the mind of man, and partly 
to thoſe ſeeds which chance to be ſcattered in it by every wind of doc- 
trine, which the cunning of ſtateſmen, the ſingularity of pedants, the 
ſuperſtition of fools, or the impoſture of prieſts ſhall raiſe. Repreſent to 
yourſelf the mind of man; or human nature in general, that for ſo many 
ages had lain obnoxious to the frauds of defi igning and the follies of weak 
men; how it muſt be over- run / with prejudices and errors, what firm 
and deep roots they muſt have taken, and conſequently how difficult a 
talk it muſt be to extirpate them? And yet this work, no leſs difficult 
tian glorious, is the employment of the modern free-thinkers,  Aleipbron 
Uaving faid this made a pauſe, and: looked round on the company. 

Truly; ſaid I, a very laudable undertaking! We think, Laid Eupbranor, 
that it is praiſe-worthy to clear and ſubdue the earth, to tame brute 
animals, to faſhion the! outſides of men, provide fuſtenance for their 
bodies, and cure their maladies.” But what is all this in compariſon of 
that moſt excellent and uſeful undertaking to free mankind from their 
errors, and to improve and adorn their minds? For things of leſs merit 
| towards the world; altars have been raiſed, and temples built, in ancient 
times.” Too many in our days, replied Alciphron, are ſuch fools as not 
to know their beſt benefaQors from their worſt enemies. They have a 
blind reſpeR for thoſe who enflave them, and look upon their deliverers 
ag. a dangerous ſort of men that would undermine received principles 
and opinions. EUPH. It were a great Pity ſuch worthy 1ngenious 
men ſhould meet with any difcouragement. For my part I ſhould think 
à man, who ſpent his time in ſuch @ painful impartial ſearch after truth, 

# better friend to mankind than the greateſt ſtateſman or hero, the ad. 
vantage of whoſe: labours is confined to a little part of the world, and 
# ſhort ſpace of time, whereas a ray of truth may enlighten 1 the whole 
world and extend to future ages. ALC. It will be ſome time 1 fear be- 
: 1 the common herd think as a you do. But the better fort, the men 
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of parts and polite education pay a due 5 700 to the N of light 
and truth, ft 10 Sli To] © | 
l. . EUPH The rings no Joubt; a are'on all W ee formats 
and applaud your worthy endeavours. Upon hearing this Ly/icles could 
hardly refrain from laughing. And Alciphron with an air of pity told 
Eupbrunor, that he perceived he was unacquainted with the real charao- 
ter of thoſe men. For, ſaith he, ydu muſt know that of all men living 
they are our greateſt enemies. If it were poſſible, they would extinguiſh 
the very light of nature, turn the world into a dungeon, and keep man- 
kind for ever in chains and :darkneſs, BUPH. I never imagined any 
thing like this of our proteſtant clergy, particularly thoſe of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, whom, if I may be allowed to judge by what I have ſeen 
of them and their writings, I ſhould have thought lovers of learning and 
uſeful knowledge. ALC. Take my word for it, prieſts of all religions 
are the ſame: wherever there are prieſts, there will be prieſtcraft; and 
wherever there is prieſtcraft, there will be a perſecuting ſpirit, which 
they never fail to exert: to the utmoſt of their power againſt all thoſe 
who have the courage to think for themſelves, and will not ſubmit to 
be hoodwinked and manacled by their reverend leaders. Thoſe great 
maſters of pedantry and jargon have coined ſeveral ſyſtems, which are 
all equally true, and of equal importance to the world. The contending 
ſects are each alike fond of their own, and alike prone to diſcharge their 
fury upon all who diſſent from them. Cruelty and ambition being the 
darling vices of prieſts and churchmen all the world over, they endea- 
vour in all countries to get an aſcendent over the reſt of mankind; and 
the magiſtrate having a joint intereſt with the prieſt in ſubduing, aol. 
ing, and ſcaring the people, too often lends a hand to the hierarchy, 
who never think their authority and poſſeſſions ſecure, ſo long as thoſe 
who differ from them in opinion are allowed to partake even in the com- 
mon as belonging to their birth or ſpecies. To — the matter 
. 2t2 in 
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nin a true light, figure to yourſelves a monſter or ſpectre made up of ſu- 
perſtition and enthuſiaſm, the joint iſſue of ſtatecraft and prieſtcraft, 
rattling chains in one hand, and with the other brandiſhing a flaming 
ſword over the land, and menacing deſtruction. to all: who ſhall dare to 
follow the diQates of.reaſon and common ſenſe. Do but conſider this, 
and then ſay if there was not danger as well as difficulty in our under- 
taking. Yet, ſuch is the generous ardour that truth inſpires; our free- 
thinkers are neither overcome by the one nor daunted by the other. 
In ſpight of both we have already made ſo many proſclytes among the 
better ſort, and their numbers increaſe; ſo. faſt, that we hope we ſhall 
be able to carry all before us, beat doun the bulwarks of all tyranny, 
ſecular or eccleſiaſtical, break the fetters and chains of our countrymen, 
and reſtore the original inherent rights, liberties, and prerogatives of 
mankind. Eupbranor heard this 'diſcourſe with his mouth open and 
his eyes fixed upon Alciphron, who, having uttered it with no ſmall 
emotion, ſtopt to draw breath and recover himſelf; but finding that no 
body made anſwer he reſumed the thread of his diſcourſe, and turning 
to Euphranor ſpoke i in a lower note what follows. The more innocent 
and honeſt a man is, the more liable is he to be impoſed on by the ſpe- 
cious pretences of other men. You have probably met with certain 
writings of our divines. that treat of grace, virtue, goodneſs, and ſuch 
matters fit to amuſe and deceive a ſimple honeſt mind. But believe me 
when [I tell you, they are all at bottom (however they may gild their de- 
ſigns) united by one common principle in the ſame intereſt, I will not 
deny there may be here and there a poor half-witted man that means no 
miſchief ; but this I will be bold to fay, that all the men of ſenſe among 
them are true at bottom to theſe three purſuits of anbuien, avarice and 


reven 86 | 


IV. While Alciphron was ſpeaking, a ſervant came to- tell him and Li- 
cles, that N men who Were going to London waited to receive their 
orders. 
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orders. Whereu pon they both roſe up, and went towards tlie houſe. They 

were no ſooner gone, but Eupbranor addreſſing himſelf to Crito ſaid, he 

believed that poor gentleman had been a great ſufferer for his free-think- 
ing, for that he ſeemed to expreſs himſelf with the paſſion and reſentment 
natural to men who have received very bad uſage. I believe no ſuch thing, 
anſwered Crito, but have often obſerved thoſe of his ſet run into two 
faults of converſation, declaiming and bantering, juſt as the tragic or the 
comic humour prevails; Sometimes they work themſelves into high paſ- 
ſions, and are frightened at ſpectres of their own raiſing. In thoſe fits 
every country curate paſſes for an inquiſitor. At other times they affect 
a ſly facetious manner, making uſe of hints and alluſions, expreſſing lit- 
tle, inſinuating much, and upon the whole ſeeming to divert themſelves 
with the ſubject and their adverſaries. But if you would know their opi- 
nions, you muſt make them ſpeak out and keep cloſe to the point, Per-- 
ſecution for free-thinking is a topic they are apt to enlarge on, though 
without any juſt cauſe, every one being at full liberty to think what he 
pleaſes, there being no ſuch thing in England that I know as perſecution 
for opinion, ſentiment, or thought. But in every country, I. ſuppoſe, 
ſome care is taken to- reſtrain petulant ſpeech, and, whatever mens in- 
ward thoughts may be, to diſcourage an outward contempt of what the 
public eſteemeth ſacred. Whether. this care in England hath of late been 

ſo exceſſive, as to diſtreſs the ſubjects of this once free and eaſy govern- 
ment, whether the free-thinkers can truly complain of any hardſhip up- 
on the ſcore of conſcience or opinion, you will better be able to judge, 
when you hear from themſelves an account of the numbers, progreſs and 
notions of their ſect; which l doubt not they will communicate fully 
and freely, provided no body prefent ſeem ſhocked or offended: for in 
that caſe it is poſſible good manners may put them upon ſome reſerve. 
Oh! ſaid Euphranor, I am never angry with any man for his opinion; 
whether he be Jew, Turk or Lolater, he may ſpeak his mind freely to me 


without tear of offending, I ſhould even be glad to hear what he hath 
; "In 
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to ſay, provided he faith it in an ingenuous candid manner. Whoever 
digs in the mine of truth I look on as my fellow-labourer :. but if, while I 
am taking true pains, he diverts himſelf with teaſing me and flinging 
duſt 3 in 1 mine ds I * ſoon be tired of him. | 


v. In abe mean time Alciphron 4 Lycles, tatig diſpatched what 
they went about, returned to us. | Lyficles fate down where he had been 
before. But Alciphron ſtood over-againſt us, with his arms folded acroſs, 
and his head reclined on the left ſhoulder, in the poſture of a man medi- 
tating. We fate - ſilent, not to diſturb his thoughts; and after two or 
three minutes he uttered theſe words, Oh truth ! oh liberty! after which 
he remained muſing as before, Upon this Euphranor took the freedom 
to interrupt hitn, Alciphron, ſaid he, it is not fair to ſpend your time in 
ſoliloquies. The converſation of learned and knowing men is rarely to 
be met with in this corner, and the opportunity you have put into my 
hands I value too much, not to make the beſt uſe of it. ALC. Are you 
then in earneſt a votary of truth, and is it poſſible you ſnould bear the 
liberty of a fair inquiry? EUPH. It is what I deſire of all things. 
ALC. What! upon every ſubject? upon the notions you firſt ſucked in 
with your- -milk, and which have been ever ſince nurſed by parents, paſ- 
tors, tutors, religious aſſemblies, books of devotion, and ſuch methods of 
pre-poſſefſing mens minds. EUPH. I love information upon all ſubjects 
that come in my way, and eſpecially upon thoſe that are moſt important: 
AC. If then you are in earneſt, hold fair and fland firm, while I. probe 
your h and extirpate your principles. 


Dum veteres avias ti bi & pulmone revelle. 


Havion ſaid thus, Alciphron knit his brows and made a ſhort 3 
after which he proceeded in the following manner. If we are at the 
pains to dive and penetrate into the bottom of things, and analyſe opi- 

nions into their firſt principles, we ſhall find that thoſe opinions which 
| | | 1 1 are 
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are thought of greateſt conſequence have the ſlighteſt original, being de- 
rived either from the caſual cuſtoms of the eountry where we live, or 
from early inſtruction inſtilled into our tender minds, before we are able 


to diſcern between right and wrong, true and falſe. The vulgar (by 


whom I underſtand all thoſe who do not make a free uſe of their reaſon) 
are apt to take theſe prejudices for things ſacred and unqueſtionable, be- 
lieving them to be imprinted on the hearts of men by God himſelf, or 

_ - conveyed by revelation from heaven, or to carry with them ſo great light 
and evidence as muſt force in aſſent without any enquiry or examina- 
tion. Thus the ſhallow: vulgar have their heads furniſhed with ſundry 
conceits, principles and doctrines, religious, moral and political, all which 
they maintain with a zeal proportionable to their want of reaſon. On 


the other hand, thoſe who duly employ their facultics in the ſearch of 
truth, take eſpecial care to weed out of their minds and extirpate all ſuch 


notions or prejudices as were planted i in them before' they arrived at the 
free and intire uſe of reaſon. This difficult tafk hath” been ſucceſsfully 
performed by our modern free-thinkers, who have not only diſſected with 
great ſagacity the received ſyſtems, and traced every eſtabliſhed prejudice 
to the fountain-head, the true and genuine motives of aſſent: but alſo, 
having been able to embrace in one comprehenſive view the ſeveral parts 


and ages of the world, they obſerved a wonderful variety of cuſtoms and 


rites, of inſtitutions religious and civil, of notions and opinions very un- 
> and even contrary one to another: a certain ſign they cannot all be 

And yet they are all maintained by their ſeveral partiſans with 
S ſais poſitive air and warm zeal, and if examined will be found to 


bottom on one and the ſame foundation, the ſtrength of prejudice. By 


the help of theſe remarks and diſcoveries, they have broke through the 
bands of popular cuſtom, and having freed themſelves from impoſture 
do now generouſly lend a hand to their fellow ſubjects, to lead them into 
the ſame paths of light and liberty. Thus, gentlemen, I have given you 
a fummary account of the views and endeavours of thoſe men who are 


called 


; * > 4 
Id 7 * 
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called en If in the courſe of what I have ſaid or ſhall ſay 
hereafter, there be ſome things contrary to your pre-conceived opinions, 
and therefore ſhocking and diſagreeable, you will pardon the freedom 
and plainneſs of a philoſopher, and conſider that, whatever diſpleaſure = 
give you of that kind, I do it in ſtrict regard to truth and obedience to 1 
your own commands, I am very ſenſible, that eyes long kept i in the dark - 
cannot bear a ſudden view of noon day light, but muſt be brought to it 
by degrees. It is for this reaſon, the ingenious gentlemen of our profeſ- 
ſion are accuſtomed to proceed gradually, beginning with thoſe preju- | 
dices to which men have the leaſt attachment, and thence proceeding to 
undermine the reſt by ſlow and inſenſible degrees, till they have demo- 
liſhed the whole fabric of human folly and ſuperſtition. But the little 
time I can propoſe to ſpend. here obligeth me to take a ſhorter. courſe, 
and be more direct and plain than poſſibly may be thought to ſuit- with 
* udence and good manners. Upon this, we aſſured him he was at full 
liberty to ſpeak his mind of things, perſons and opinions without the leaſt 
reſerve. - It is a liberty, replied Alciphron, that we free-thinkers are 
equally willing to give and take, We love to call things by their right 
names, and cannot endure that truth ſhould ſuffer: through complaiſance. | 
Let us therefore lay it down for a preliminary, that no offence be taken 
at any thing e ſhall be ſaid on bither fide. To which we all 


Pl onal 


vi. In order 8 aid en to find out the N we e will p 
poſs that I am bred up, for inſtance in the church of England. When [ 
come to maturity of judgment and reflect on the particular worſhip and 

opinions of this church, I do not remember when or by what means 
they firſt took poſſeſſion of my mind, but there I find them from time 
immemorial. Then caſting an eye on the education of children, from 

whhence I can make a judgment of my own, I obſerve they are inſtruct- 
ed in religious matters before they can reaſon about them! and conſe- 
* 
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quently that all ſuch inſtruction is nothing elſe but filling the tender mind 
of a child with prejudices. I do therefore reject all thoſe religious noti- 
ons, which I conſider as the other follies of my childhood. I am confirm 
ed in this way of thinking, when I look abroad into the world, where I 
obſerve papiſts, and ſeveral ſeQs of diſſenters, which do all agree in a ge- 
neral profeſſion of belief in Chriſt, but differ vaſtly one from another in 
the particulars of faith and worſhip. I then enlarge my view ſo as to 
take in Jews and Mabometans, between whom and the chriſtians I per- 
ceive indeed ſome ſmall agreement in the belief of one God; but then 
ep have each their diſtin laws and revelations, for which they expreſs 
the ſame regard. But extending my view ſtill further to heatheniſh and 
idolatrous nations, I diſcover an endleſs variety, not only in particular 
opinions and modes of worſhip, but even in the very notion of a deity, 
wherein they widely differ one from another, and from all the foremen- 
tioned ſets. Upon the whole, inſtead of truth ſimple and uniform, I 
perceive nothing but diſcord, oppoſition, and wild pretenſions, all ſpring- 
ing from the ſame ſource, to wit the prejudice of education. From ſuch 
reaſonings and reflections as theſe, thinking men have concluded that all 
religions are alike falſe and fabulous. One is a Chriſtian, another a Jew, 
- a third a Mahometan, a fourth an idolatrous Gentile, but all from one 
and the ſame reaſon, becauſe they happen to be bred up each in his re- 
ſpective ſect. In the ſame manner, therefore, as each of theſe contend- 
ing parties condemns the reſt, fo an unprejudiced ſtander- by will con- 
demn and reject them all together, obſerving that they all draw their 
origin from the ſame fallacious principle, and are carried on by. the ſame 
artifice to en the ſame ends E the We and the MPs , 


*} 


VII. EUPH You hold 3 that the magibrete concurs s with the prieſt 
in impoſing on the people. ALC. 1 do; and ſo muſt every one who con- 
ſiders things in a true light. For you muſt know, the magiſtrates | prin- 
cipal aim is to keep the people under bim in awe. Now the public eye 

: Uu reſtrains 
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reſtrains men from open offences againſt the laws and government. But 
to prevent ſecret tranſgreſſions, a magiſtrate finds it expedient, that men 
ſhould believe there is an eye of Providence watching over their private 
actions and deſigns. And, to intimidate thoſe who might otherwiſe be 
drawn into crimes by the proſpe of pleaſure and profit, he gives them. 
to underſtand, that whoever eſcapes puniſhment in this life will be ſure to 
find it in-the next; and that ſo heavy and laſting, as infinitely to over-ba- 
lance the pleaſure and profit accruing from his crimes. Hence the belief 
of a God, the immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments haye been eſteemed uſeful engines of government. And to 
the end that theſe notional airy doctrines might make a ſenſible impreſ- 
fion, and be retained on the minds of men, {kilful rulers have in the ſe- 
veral civilized nations of the carth deviſed temples, facrifices, churches, 
rites, ceremonies, habits, muſic, prayer, preaching, and the like fpiritual 
trumpery, whereby the prieſt maketh temporal gains, and the magiſtrate 
| findeth his account in frightening and ſubduing the people. This is the 
original of the combination between church and ſtate, of religion by law 
eſtabliſhed, of rights, immunities, and incomes of prieſts all oyer the 
world: there being no government but would have you fear God, that 
you may honour the king or civil power. And you will ever obſerve 
that politic princes. keep up a good underſtanding with their clergy, to the 
end that they in return, by inculcating religion and loyalty into the minds 
of the people, may render them tame, timorous, and flaviſh, Crito and I 
heard this diſcourſe of Alciphron with the utmoſt attention, though with- 
out any appearance of ſurprize, there being indeed nothing in it to us 
new or unexpected. But Euphraner, who had never before been preſent 
at ſuch converſation, could not help ſhewing ſome aſtoniſhment ; which 
Lyficles obſerving, aſked him with a lively air, how he liked Alcipbron's 
lecture. It is, ſaid he, the firſt I believe that you ever heard of the kind, 
and requireth a ſtrong ſtomach to digeſt it. ZUPH. I will own to you 
that my digeſtion is none of the quickeſt ; but it hath ſometimes, by de- 

grees, 
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grees, been able to maſter things which at firſt appeared indigeſtible. At 
preſent I admire the free ſpirit and eloquence of Aciphron; but, to ſpeak 
the truth, I am rather aſtoniſhed, than convinced of the truth of his 
opinions. How (ſaid he, turning to Alciphron) is it then poſſible you 
ſhould not believe the being of a God? ALC. To be plain with you, 

I do not. | | ws 


VIII. But this is what I foreſaw, a flood of light let in at once upon 
the mind being apt to dazzle and diſorder, rather than enlighten it. Was 
I not pinched in time, the regular way would be to have begun with the 
circumſtantials of religion; next to have attacked the myſteries of chriſ- 
tianity; after that proceeded to the practical doctrines; and in the laſt place 
to have extirpated that which of all other religious prejudices, being the 
firſt taught, and baſis of the reſt, hath taken the deepeſt root in our 
minds, I mean the belief of a God. I do not wonder it ſticks with you, 
having known ſeveral very ingenious men ho found it difficult to free 
themſelves from this prejudice. EUPH. All men have not the ſame ala- 
crity and vigour in thinking: for my own'part, I find it a hard matter to 
keep pace with you. ALC. To help you, I will go a little way back, 
and reſume the thread of my reaſoning. Firſt, I muſt acquaint you, that 

having applied my mind to contemplate the idea of truth, I diſcovered it 
to be of a ſtable, permanent, and uniform nature; not various and change- 
able, like modes or faſhions, and things depending on fancy. In the next 
place, having obſerved ſeveral ſects and ſubdiviſions of ſects eſpouſing 
very different and contrary opinions, and yet all profeſſing chriſtianity, I 
rejected thoſe points wherein they differed, retaining only that which was 
agreed to by all; and ſo became a Latitudinarian. Having afterwards, 
upon a more enlarged view of things, perceived that Chriſtians, Jews, 
and Mahometans had each their different ſyſtems of faith, agreeing only 
in the belief of one God, I became a Det. Laſtly, extending my view 
to all the other various nations which inhabit this globe, and finding they 

| 1 agreed 
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agreed in no one point of faith, but differed one from Jaridiher, as well 
as from the forementioned ſecs, even in the notion of a God, in which 
there i is as great diverſity as in the methods of worſhip, I thereupon be- 
came an Atheiſt: it being my opinion that a man of courage and ſenſe 
ſhould follow his argument wherever it leads him, and that nothing is 
more ridiculous than to be a free-thinker by halves. I approve the man 
who makes thorough work, and not content with lopping off the branch- 
es, N — 80 root from which * _ i; 


IX. Atheiſm e that nden of women ad! | fools, is the very 
top and perfection of free-thinking. It is the grand arcanum to which a 
true genius naturally riſeth, by a certain climax or gradation of thought, 
and without which he can never poſſeſs his ſoul in abſolute liberty and 
repoſe. For your thorough oonviction in this main article, do but exa- 
mine the notion of a God with tlie ſame freedom that you would other 
prejudices. Trace it to the fountain-head, and you ſhall not find that 
you had it by any of your ſenſes, the only true means of diſcovering 
what is real and ſubſtantial in nature: you will find it lying amongſt 
other old lumber in ſome obſcure corner of the imagination, the proper 
receptacle of viſions, fancies, and prejudices of all kinds; and if you 
are more attached to this than the reſt, it is only becauſe it is the oldeſt. 
This is all, take my word for it, and not mine only, but that of many 
more the moſt ingenious men of the age, who, I can. aſſure you, think as 
do on the ſubject of a Deity. Though ſome of them hold it proper 
to proceed with more reſerve in declaring to the world their opinion in 
this particular, than in moſt others. And it muſt be owned, there are 
ſtill too many in England who retain a fooliſn prejudice againſt the name 
of atheiſt. But it leſſens every day among the better ſort: and when it 
is quite worn out, our free-thinkers may then, (and not till then) be ſaid 
to have given the finiſhing ſtroke to religion; it being evident that ſo 


long as the exiſtence of God is believed, religion muſt ſubſiſt in ſome 
| ſhape 
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ſhape or other. But the root being once plucked up, the ſcions which 
ſhot from it will of courſe wither and decay. Such are all thoſe whim- 
ſical notions of conſcience, duty, principle, and the like, which fill a 
man's head with ſcruples, awe him with fears, and make him a more 
thorough ſlave than the horſe he rides. A man had better a thouſand 
times be hunted by bailiffs or. meſſengers than haunted by theſe ſpec- 
tres, which embarraſs and embitter all his pleaſures, creating the moſt 
real and fore ſervitude.upon earth. But the free-thinker, with a vigor- 
ous flight of thought, breaks through thoſe airy ſpringes, and aſſerts his 
original independency. Others indeed may talk, and write, and fight 
about liberty, and make an outward pretence to it ; but the free-think- 
er alone is truly free. Alciphron having ended this diſcourſe with an 
air of triumph, Eupbhranor ſpoke to him in the following manner. You 
make clear work. The gentlemen of your profeſſion. are, it ſeems, ad- 
mirable weeders. You have rooted up a world of notions: I ſhould be 
glad to ſee what fine things you have planted in their ſtead. ALC. 
Have patience, good EZupbranor. I will ſnew you in the firſt place, 


that whatever was ſound and good we leave untouched, and encourage. 


it to grow in the mind of man. And ſecondly, I will ſhew you what 
excellent things we have planted in it. You muſt know then, that 
purſuing our cloſe and ſevere ſcrutiny, we do at laſt arrive at ſomething 
ſolid and real, in which all mankind agree, to wit, the appetites, paſſi- 
ons, and ſenſes: theſe are founded in nature, are real, have real ob- 
jects, and are attended with real and ſubſtantial pleaſures; food, drink, 
ſleep, and the like animal enjoyments being what all men like and love. 
And if we extend our view to other kinds of animals, we ſhall find 
them al agree in this, that they have certain natural appetites and 
3 in the gratifying and ſatisfying of which they are conſtantly em- 
ployed. Now theſe real natural good things which include nothing of 
notion or fancy, we are ſo far from deſtroying, that we do all we can 
to cheriſh, and improve them.” According to us, every wiſe man looks 


upon 
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upon himſelf, or his own bodily exiſtence in this preſent world, as the 
center and ultimate end of all his actions and regards. He conſiders his 
appetites as natural guides directing to his proper good, his paſſions 

and ſenſes as the natural true means of enjoying this good. Hence he 
_ endeavours to keep his appetites in high reliſh, his paſſions and ſenſes 
ſtrong and lively, and to provide the greateſt quantity and variety of 
real objects ſuited. to them, which he ſtudieth to enjoy by all poſſible 
means, and in the higheſt perfection imaginable. And the man vvho 
can do this without reſtraint, remorſe, or fear, is as happy as any other 
animal whatſoever, or as his nature is capable of being. Thus I have 
given you a ſuccinct view of the principles, een and tenets of 
the ſelect en of this nne * Ks 


X. Crito ee that | Abeiphton had: ſpoke his min” with' great 
clearneſs. Yes, replied | Euphranor, we are obliged to the gentleman for 
| letting us at once into the tenets of his ſeat. But, if I may be allowed 
to ſpeak my mind, Alcipbron, though in compliance with my own re- 
queſt, hath given me no ſmalf uneaſineſs. You need, ſaid Alciphron, 
make no apology for ſpeaking freely what you think to one who pro- 
feſſeth himſelf a free-thinker. I ſhould be ſorry to make one, whom'T 
meant to oblige, uneaſy. Pray let me know wherein I have offended. 
Jam half aſhamed, replied Eupbranor, to own that I who am no great 
genius have a weakneſs incidental to little ones. I would ſay that IT 
have favourite opinions, which you repreſent to be errors and prejudices. 
For inſtance, the immortality of the ſoul is a notion I am fond of, as 
what ſupports the mind with a very pleaſing proſpect. And if it be an 
error, I ſhould perhaps be of Tu/h's mind, who in that caſe profeffed 
he ſhould be ſorry to know the truth, acknowledging no ſort of obli- 
gation to certain philoſophers in his days, who taught the ſoul of man 
was mortal. They were, it ſeems, predeceſſors to thoſe who are now 
called free-thinkers which name being too EY and indefinite, inaſ- 

much 
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much as it comprehends all thoſe who think for themſelves, whether 
they agree in opinion with theſe gentlemen or no, it ſhould not ſeem 
amiſs to aſſign them a ſpecific appellation or peculiar name, whereby 
to diſtinguiſh them from other philoſophers, at leaſt in our preſent con- 
ference, For I cannot bear to argue againſt free-thinking and free- 

thinkers. ALC. In the eyes of a wiſe man words are of ſmall moment. 

We do not think truth attached to a name. EUPH. If you pleaſe then, 
to avoid confuſion, let us call your ſe& by the ſame name that Tully 
(who underſtood the force of language) beſtowed upon them. ALC. 
With all my heart. Pray what may that name be? EUPH. Why, he 
calls them minute philoſophers. Right, ſaid Crito, the modern free-think- 
ers are the very ſame with thoſe Cicero called minute philoſophers, which 
name admirably ſuits them, they being a ſort of ſe& which diminiſh all 
the moſt yaluable things, the thoughts, views, and hopes of men; all 
the knowledge, notions, and theories of the mind they reduce to ſenſe ; 
human nature they contract and degrade to the narrow low ſtandard of 
animal life, and aſſign us only a ſmall pittance of time inſtead of immor- 
tality. Alciphron very gravely remarked, that the gentlemen of his 
ſect had done no injury to man, and that if he be a little, ſhort-lived, | 
contemptible animal, it was not their ſaying it made him ſo:. and they 
were no more to blame for whatever defects they diſcover, than a faith- 
ful glaſs for making the wrinkles which it only ſhews. As to what you: 
obſerve, ſaid he, of thoſe we now call free-thinkers having been ancient- 
ly termed minute pbilofo ophers, it is my opinion this appellation might be 
derived from their conſidering things minutely, and not ſwallowing them 
in the groſs, as other men are uſed to do. Beſides, we all know the beſt 
eyes are neceſſary to diſcern the minuteſt objects: it ſeems therefore, 


that minute philoſophers might have been ſo called from their diſtin- 


guiſhed perſpicacity. EUPH. O Alciphron ! theſe minute philoſophers 
(ſince that i 18 their true name) are a ſort of pirates who plunder all that 
| come 


e 
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Xl, But whit are theſe abies and e men | that of: late years 
hav demoliſhed the whobe fabric which law-givets, philoſophers and di- 
vines had been erecting for ſo many ages? Lyficles hearing theſe words, 
ſmiled, and ſaid he believed Euphranor had figured to himſelf philoſo- 
Phers in ſquare caps and long gowns: but, thanks to theſe happy times, 
the reign of pedantry was over. Our philoſophers, ſaid he, are of a 
very different kind from thoſe aukward ſtudents, who think to come 
at knowledge by poring on dead languages, and old authors, or by ſe- 
queſtering themſelves from the cares of the world to meditate in ſolitude 
and retirement. They are the beſt bred men of the age, men who 
know the world, men of pleaſure, men of faſhion, and ſine gentlemen. 
EUPH. I have ſome ſmall notion of the people you mention, but ſnould 
never have taken them for philoſophers. CRI. Nor would any one elſe 
till of late. The world it ſeems was long under a miſtake about the 
way to knowledge, thinking it lay through a tedious courſe of academi- 
cal education and ſtudy. But among the diſcoveries of the preſent 
age, one of the principal i is the finding out that ſuch a method doth 
rather retard and obſtruct, than promote knowledge. ALC. Academi- 
cal ſtudy may be compriſed in two points, reading and meditation. 
Their reading i is chiefly employed on ancient authors in dead languages: : 
ſo that a great part of their time is ſpent i in learning words; which, 

when they have maſtered with infinite pains, what do they get by it 
but old and obſolete notions, that are now quite exploded and out of uſe ? 
Then, as to their meditations, what can they poſſibly be good for? He 
that wants the proper materials of thought, may think and meditate for 
ever to no purpoſe : thoſe cobwebs ſpun by ſcholars out of their own 
brains being alike unſerviceable, either for uſe or ornament. Proper 


ideas or materials are only to be got by frequenting good company. | 
know 
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know ſeveral gentlemen, who, ſince their appearance in the world, have 
ſpent as much time in rubbing off the ruſt and pedantry of a college 
education, as they had done before in acquiring it. LIS. I'll undertake, 
a lad of fourteen, bred in the modern way, ſhall make a better figure, 
and be more conſidered in any drawing- room or aſſembly of polite peo- 
ple, than one of four and twenty, who hath lain by a long time at ſchool. 
and college. He ſhall fay better things, in a better manner, and be more- 
liked by good judges. EUPH. Where doth he pick up all this improve- 
ment? CRI. Where our grave anceſtors would never have looked for 
it, in a drawing- room, a coffee-houſe, a chocolate-houſe, at the tavern, 
or groom-porter's. In theſe and the like faſhionable places of reſort, it 

is the cuſtom for polite perſons to ſpeak freely on all ſubjects, religious, 
moral, or political. So that a young gentleman who frequents them is 
in the way of hearing many inſtructiye lectures, ſeaſoned with wit and 
raillery, and uttered with ſpirit. Three or four ſentences from a man of 
quality ſpoke with a good air, make more impreſſion, and convey more 
knowledge, than a dozen diſſertations in a dry academical way,  EUPH. 
There is then no method or courſe of ſtudies in thoſe places. LIS. None 
but an eaſy free converſation, which. takes in every thing that offers, 
without any rule or deſign. EUPH. I always thought that ſome order 
was neceſſary to attain any uſeful degree of knowledge; that haſte and 
confuſion begat a conceited ignorance; that to make our advances ſure, 
they ſhould be gradual, and thoſe points firſt learned which might caſt a 
light on what was to follow. ALC. So long as learning was to be ob- 
tained only by that ſlow formal courſe of ſtudy, few of the better ſort 
knew much of it: but now it is grown an amuſement, our young gentry 
and nobility imbibe it inſenſibly amidſt their diverſions, and make a con- 
ſiderable progreſs.  EUPH. Hence probably the great number of mi⸗ 
nute philoſophers. CRI It is to this that ſe is owing for ſo many in- 
genious proficients of both ſexes. Vou may now commonly ſee (what 
no former age ever ſaw) a young lady, or a Petit Maitre nonplus a di- 
91125 | =» vine 
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vine or an old-faſhioned- gentleman, who hath: read many à Gres and 
Latin author, and ſpent much time in hard methodical ſtudy. BUPH. 
It ſhould ſeem then that method, exactneſs, and induſtry are a diſad - 
vantage. Here Alciphron, turning to Lyficles, ſaid he could make the 
point very clear, if Eupbranor had any notion of painting. -EUPH, I 
never ſaw a firſt- rate picture in my life, but have a tolerable collection 
of prints, and have ſeen ſome good drawings. ALC. Vou know then 
the difference between the Dutch and the Halian manner. EUPH. I 
have ſome notion of it. ALC. Suppoſe now a drawing finiſhed by the 
nice and laborious touches of a Dutch pencil, and another off hand 
ſcratched out in the free manner of a great Talian maſter. The Dutch 
piece, which hath coft ſo much pains and time will be exact indeed, but 
without that force, ſpirit, or grace, which appear in the other, and are 
the effects of an eaſy free pencil. Do but apply this, and the point will 
be clear. ELPH Pray inform me, did thoſe great 7alian maſters begin 
and proceed 1n their art without any choice of method or ſubject, and 
always draw with the ſame eaſe and freedom? Or did they obſerve ſome 
method, beginning with fimple and elementary parts, an eye, a noſe, a 
finger, which they drew with great pains and care, often drawing the 
ſame thing, in order to draw it correctly, and ſo proceeding with pati- 
ence and induſtry, till after a conſiderable length of time they arrived at 
the free maſterly manner you ſpeak of. If this were the caſe, I leave 
you to make the application. ALC. You may diſpute the matter if you 
pleaſe. But a man of parts 1s one thing, and a pedant another. Pains 
and method may do for ſome ſort of people. A man muſt be a long time 
kindling wet ſtraw into a vile ſmothering flame, but ſpirits blaze out at 
once.  EUPH. The minute philoſophers have, it ſeems, better parts 
than other men, which qualifies them for a different education. ALC. 
Tell me, Eupbranor, what is it that gives one man a better mein than 
another; more politeneſs in dreſs, ſpeech, and motion? Nothing but fre- 
quering good company. By the fame means men get inſenſibly a deli- 

_ cate 
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cate taſte, a refined judgment, a certain politeneſs in thinking and ex- 
preſſing one's ſelf, No wonder if you countrymen are ſtrangers to the 
advantage of polite converſation, which conſtantly keeps the mind awake 
and active, exerciſing its faculties, and calling forth all its ſtrength and 
ſpirit on a thouſand different occaſions and ſubjects, that never came in 
the way of a book-worm in a college, no more than of a ploughman. 

CRI. Hence thoſe lively faculties, that quickneſs of apprehenſion, that 
ſlyneſs of ridicule, that egregious talent of wit and humour which diſtin- 
guiſh the gentlemen of your profeſſion. EUPH. It ſhould ſeem then 
that your ſect is made up of what you call fine gentlemen, LIS. Not 
altogether, for we have among us ſome contemplative ſpirits of a coarſer 
education, who, from obſerving the behaviour and proceedings of appren- 
tices, watermen, porters, and the aſſemblies of rabble in the ſtreets, 
have arrived at a profound knowledge of human nature, and made 
great diſcoveries about the principles, ſprings, and motives of moral acti- 
ons. 'Theſe have demoliſhed the received ſyſtems, and done a world of 
good in the city. ALC. I tell you we have men of all forts and pro- 
feſſions, plodding citizens, thriving ſtockjobbers, ſkilful men in buſineſs, 
polite courtiers, gallant men of the army; but our chief ſtrength and 
flower of the flock are tlioſe promiſing young men who have the advan- 
tage of a modern education. Theſe are the growing hopes of our ſect, 
by whoſe credit and influence in a few years we expect to ſee thoſe great 
things accompliſhed that we have in view. EUPH. I could never have 
imagined your ſect ſo conſiderable. ALC. There are in England many 
| honeſt folk as much in the dark about theſe matters as yourſelves, 


XII. To judge of the prevailing opinion among people of faſhion, by 
what a ſenator ſaith in the houſe, a judge upon the bench, or a prieſt in 
the pulpit, who all ſpeak according to law, that is, to the reverend pre- 
judices of our fore-fathers, would be wrong. You ſhould go into good 


company, and mind what men of parts and breeding ſay, thoſe who are 
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beſt heard and moſt admired as well in public places of reſort, as in pri- 
vate viſits He only who hath theſe opportunities, can know our real 
ſtrength, our numbers and the figure that we make. EUPH. By your 
account there muſt be many minute philoſophers among the men of rank 
and fortune. ALC. Take my word for 1t, not a few, and they do much 
contribute to the ſpreading our notions. For he who knows the world 
muſt obſerve, that faſhions conſtantly deſcend. It is therefore the right 
way to propagate an opinion from the upper end. Not to ſay, that the 
patronage of ſuch men is an encouragement to our authors. EUPH. It 


ſeems then you have authors among you. LTS. That we have, ſeveral, 


and thoſe very great men who have obliged the world with many uſeful 
and profound diſcoveries. CRI. Maſcbon for inſtance hath proved that 


man and beaſt are really of the ſame nature: that conſequently a man 


need only indulge his ſenſes and appetites to be as happy as a brute. 
Gorgias hath gone further, demonſtrating man to be a piece of clock- 
work or machine; and that thought or reaſon are the fame thing as the 
impulſe of one ball againſt another. Cimon hath made noble uſe of theſe 
diſcoveries, proving as clearly as any propoſition in mathematics, that 
conſcience is a whim, and morality a prejudice; and that a man is no 
more accountable for his actions than a clock is for ſtriking. Tryphon 
hath written irrefragably on the uſefulneſs of vice. Thraſenor hath con- 
futed the fooliſh prejudice men had againſt atheiſm, ſhewing that a re- 


public of atheiſts might live very happily together. Demylus hath made 


a jeſt of loyalty, and convinced the world there is nothing in it: to him 
and another philoſopher of the ſame ſtamp this age is indebted for dif- 
covering, that public ſpirit is an idle enthuſiaſm which ſeizeth only on 


weak minds. It would be endleſs to recount the diſcoveries made by 


writers of this ſet. LYS. But the maſter-piece and finiſhing ſtroke is a 


learned anecdote of our great Diagoras, containing a demonſtration 


againſt the being of God; which it is conceived the public is not yet 
yo for, But | am alfred by ſome judicious friends who have ſeen it, 
that 
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that it is as clear as day-light, and will do a world of good, at one blow 
demoliſhing the whole ſyſtem of religion. Theſe diſcoveries are publiſh- 
ed by our philoſophers, ſometimes in juſt volumes, but often in pam- 
phlets and looſe papers for their readier conveyance through the kingdom. 
And to them muſt be aſcribed. that abſolute and independent freedom, 
which groweth ſo faſt to the terrour of all bigots. Even the dull and 
ignorant begin to open their eyes, and be influenced by the example and 

authority of ſo many ingenious men. EUPH. It ſhould ſeem by this ac- 
count that your ſe& extend their diſcoveries beyond religion; and that 
loyalty to his prince, or reverence for the laws, are but mean things in the 
eye of a minute philoſopher. LIS. Very mean: we are too wiſe to 
think there is any thing ſacred either in king or conſtitution, or indeed in 

any thing elſe. A man of ſenſe may perhaps ſeem to pay an occaſional 
regard to his prince; but this is no more at bottom than what he pays 
to God, when he kneels at the ſacramerit to qualify himſelf for an office. 
Fear God, and honour the king, are a pair of ſla viſn maxims, which had 
for a long time crampt human nature, and awed not only weak minds. 
but even men of good underſtanding, till their eyes, as I obſerved before, 
were opened by our philoſophers. EUPH. Methinks I can eaſily com- 
prehend that, when the fear of God is quite extinguiſhed, the mind 
muſt be very-eafy with reſpect to other duties, which become outward 
pretences and formalities, from the moment that they quit their hold up- 
on the conſcience, and conſcience always ſuppoſeth the being of a God. 
But I ſtill thought that Zngh/hmen of all denominations (how widely ſo- 
ever they differ as to ſome particular points) agreed in the belief of a 
God, and of fo much at leaſt, as is called natural religion. ALC. I have 
already told you my own opinion of thoſe matters, and what I know to 
be the opinion of many more. CRI. Probably, Euplranor, by the title 
of Deiſts, which is ſometimes given to minute philoſophers, you have 
been miſled to imagine they believe and worſhip a God according to the 
light of nature: but by living among them, you may ſoon be convinced 
"5 | of 
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of the contrary. They have neither time, nor place, nor form of divine 
worſhip ; they offer neither prayers nor praiſes to God in public; and in 
their private practice ſhew a contempt or diſlike even of the duties of 
natural religion. For inſtance, the ſaying grace before and after meals 
is a plain point of natural worſhip, and was once univerſally practiſed; 
but in proportion as this ſe prevailed it hath been laid aſide, not only 
by the minute philoſophers themſelves, who wonld be infinitely aſhamed 
of ſuch a weakneſs as to beg God's bleſſing, or give God thanks for their 
daily food; but alſo by others who are afraid of being thought fools by 
the minute philoſophers. EUPH. Is it poſſible that men, who really 
believe a God, ſhould yet decline paying ſo eaſy and reaſonable a duty 
for fear of incurring the contempt of atheiſts? CRI. I tell you there are 
many, who believing in their hearts the truth of religion, are yet afraid 
or aſhamed to own it, leſt they ſhould forfeit their reputation with thoſe 
who have the good luck to paſs for great wits and men of genius. ALC. 
O Euphranor, we muſt make allowance for Cr:to's prejudice: he is a 
worthy gentleman, and means well. But doth it not look like prejudice 
to aſcribe the reſpect that is paid our ingenious free-thinkers rather to 
good luck than to merit? EUPH. I acknowledge their merit to be very 
wonderful, and that thoſe authors muſt needs be great men who are able 
to prove ſuch paradoxes: for example, that ſo knowing a man as a mi- 
nute philoſopher ſhould be a meer machine, or at beſt no better than a 
brute. ALC. It is a true maxim, that a man ſhould think with the 
learned and fpeak with the vulgar. I ſhould be loth to place a gentle- 
man of merit in ſuch a light, before prejudiced and ignorant men. The 
tenets of our philoſophy have this in common with many other truths, 
in metaphyſics, geometry, aſtronomy, and natural philoſophy, that vul- 
gar ears cannot bear them. All our diſcoveries and notions are in them- 
ſelves true and certain; but they are at preſent known only to the better 
ſort, and would ſound ſtrange and odd among the vulgar.” But this, it 
is to be hoped, will wear off with time. EUPH. I do not wonder that 

vulgar 
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vulgar minds ſhould be ſtartſed at the notions of your philoſophy. CRI. 
IE" a very curious ſort of philoſophy, and much to be admired. 


XIII. The profound thinkers of this way have taken a direct contrary 
conile to all the great philoſophers of former ages, who made it their en- 
deavour to raiſe and refine human kind, and remove it as far as poſſible 
from the brute; to moderate and ſubdue mens appetites; to remind them 
of the dignity - their nature; to awaken and improve their ſuperior fa- 
culties and direct them to the nobleſt objects; to poſſeſs mens minds with 
a high ſenſe of the divinity, of the ſupreme good, and the immortality of 
the ſoul. They took great pains to ſtrengthen the obligations to virtue, 
and upon all thoſe ſubjects have wrought out noble theories, and treated 
with ſingular force of reaſon. But it ſeems our minute philoſophers act 
the reverſe of all other wiſe and thinking men; it being their end and aim 
to eraſe the principles of all that is great and 3 from the mind of man, 
to unhinge all order of civil life, to undermine the foundations of mora- 
lity, and, inſtead of improving and ennobling our natures, to bring us 
down to the maxims and way of thinking of the moſt uneducated and 
barbarous nations, and even to degrade human kind to a level with brute 
beaſts. And all the while they would paſs upon the world for men of 
deep knowledge. But in effect what is all this negative knowledge bet- 
ter than downright ſavage ignorance? That there is no Providence, no 
ſpirit, no future ſtate, no moral duty: truly a fine ſyſtem for an honeſt 
man to own, or an ingenious man to value himſelf upon! Alciphron wlio 
heard this diſcourſe with ſome uneaſineſs very gravely replied. Diſputes 
are not to be decided by the weight of authority, but by the force of rea- 
Ton. You may paſs, indeed, general reflexions on our notions, and call 
thats brutal and barbarous if you pleaſe : but it is ſuch brutality and 
ſuch barbariſm as few could. have attained to if men of the greateſt ge- 
nius had not broke the ice, there being nothing more difficult than to 


get the better of education, and conquer old prejudices. To remove and 
| _ caſt 
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caſt off a heap of rubbiſh that has been gathering upon the ſoul from 
our very infancy, requires great courage and great ſtrength of faculties. 
Our philoſophers therefore, do well deferve the name of Eſprits forts, 

men of ſtrong heads, free-thinkers, and ſuch like appellations betokening 
great force and liberty of mind. It is very poſſible, the heroic labours of 
theſe men may be repreſented (for what is not capable of miſrepreſenta- 
tion?) as a piratical plundering and ſtripping the mind of its wealth and 

_ ornaments, when it is in truth the diveſting it only of its prejudices, and 
reducing it to its untainted original ſtate of nature. Oh- nature! the ge- 
nuine beauty of pure nature! EUPH. You ſeem very much taken with 
the beauty of nature. Be pleaſed to tell me, Alciphron, what thoſe things 
are which * eſteem natural, or ntl what mark 1 wy know them. 


XIV. ALC. For. a thing to be natural, for inſtance to the ind of 
man, it muſt appear originally therein, it muſt be univerſally i in all men, 
it muſt be invariably the ſame in all nations and ages. Theſe limitati- 
ons of original, univerſal, and invariable, exclude all thoſe notions found 

in the human mind, which are the effect of cuſtom and education. 
The caſe is the ſame with reſpect to all other ſpecies of beings. A cat, 
for example, hath a natural inclination to purſue a mouſe, becauſe it 
agrees with the forementioned marks. But if a cat be taught to play 
tricks, you will not ſay thoſe tricks are natural. For the ſame reaſon 
if upon a plum- tree, peaches and apricots are engrafted, no body will 
ſay they are the natural growth of the plum-tree. EUPH. But to re- 
1 turn to man: it ſeems you allow thoſe things alone to be natural to him, 
| 7b which ſhew themſelves upon his firſt entrance into the world, 'to wit 
I the ſenſes and ſuch paſſions and appetites as are diſcovered -upon the 
firſt application of their. reſpective objects. ALC. That is my opinion. 
EUPH. Tell me, Alciphron, if from a young apple-tree after a certain 
period of time there ſhould ſhoot forth leaves, bloſſoms and apples; 
would you deny theſe things to be natural, becauſe they did not diſ- 
cover 
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cover and diſplay themſelves in the tender bud? ALC. I would not, 
EUPH. And ſuppoſe that in a man after a certain ſeaſon, the appe- 
tite of luſt or the faculty of reaſon ſhall ſhoot forth, open and diſplay 
themſelves as leaves and bloſſoms do in a tree; would you therefore 
deny them to be natural to him, becauſe they did not appear in his ori- 
ginal infancy? ALC. I acknowledge I would not. EUPH. It ſeems 
therefore, that the firſt mark of a thing's being natural to the mind was 

not warily laid down by you; to wit, that it ſhould appear originally 

init. ALC. It ſeems ſo. EUPH. Again, inform me, Alciphron, whe- 
ther you do not think it natural for an orange-plant to produce oranges ? 
ALC. I do. EUPH. But plant it in the north end of Great Britain, 
and it ſhall with care produce, perhaps, a good ſallad; in the ſouthern 
parts of the ſame iſland, it may with much pains and culture thrive 
and produce indifferent fruit; but in Portugal or Naples it will produce 
much better with little or no pains. Is this true or not? ALC. It is true. 
EUPH. The plant being the ſame in all places doth not produce the 
ſame fruit, ſun, ſoil, and cultivation making a difference. ALC. I grant 
it. EUPH. And ſince the caſe is, you ſay, the ſame with reſpect to all 
ſpecies, why may we not conclude by a parity of reaſon that things 
may be natural to human kind, and yet neither found in all men, nor 
| invariably the ſame where they are found? ALC. Hold, Eupbranor, you 
muſt explain yourſelf further, I ſhall not be over haſty in my conceſ- 
ſions. LIF. You are in the right, Alciphron, to ſtand upon your guard. 
I do not like theſe enſnaring queſtions. EUPH. I deſire you to make 
no conceſſions in complaiſance to me, but only to tell me your opinion 
upon each particular, that we may underſtand one another, know 
wherein we agree, and proceed jointly in finding out the truth. But 
(added Eupbranor, turning to Crito and me) if the gentlemen are againſt 
a free and fair inquiry, I ſhall give them no further trouble. ALC. 
Our opinions will ſtand the teſt. We fear no trial: proceed as you 


| pleaſe, EUPH, It ſeems then that from what you have granted it 
2M Yy ſhould 
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ſhould follow, things may be natural to men, although they do not ac- 
tually ſhew themſelves in all men, nor in equal perfection; there be- 
ing as great difference of culture and every other advantage with reſpe& to 
human nature, as is to be found with reſpe& to the vegetable nature 
of plants, to uſe your own ſimilitude, is it ſo or not? ALC. It is. 
EUPH. Anſwer me, Alciphron, do not men in all times and places 
when they arrive at a certain age expreſs their thoughts by ſpeech? 
ALC. They do. EUPH. Should it not ſeem then that language is na- 
tural? ALC. It ſhould. EUPH. And yet there is a great variety of lan- 
guages. ALC. I acknowledge there is. EUPH. From all this will it 
not follow, a thing may be natural and yet admit of variety? ALC. I 
grant it will EUPH. Should it not ſeem therefore to follow, that a 
thing may be natural to mankind, though it have not thoſe marks or 
conditions aſſigned; though it be not original, univerſal, and in variable? 
ALC. It ſhould. EUPH. And that conſequently religious worſhip and 
civil government may be natural to man, notwithſtanding they admit 
of ſundry forms and different degrees of perfection? ALC. It ſeems ſo. 
EUPH. You have granted already that reaſon is natural to mankind, 
ALC. have. EUPH. Whatever therefore is agreeable to reaſon is agree- 
able to the nature of man. ALC. It is. EUPH. Will it not follow from 
hence that truth and virtue are natural to man? ALC. Whatever is 
reaſonable I admit to be natural. EUPH. And as thoſe fruits which 
grow from the moſt generous and mature ſtock, in the choiceſt ſoil, and 
with the beſt culture, are moſt eſteemed; even ſo ought we not to think, 
thoſe ſublime truths which are the fruits of mature thought, and have 
been rationally deduced by men of the beſt and moſt improved under- 
ſtandings, to be the choiceſt productions of the rational nature of man? 
And if fo, being in fact reaſonable, natural and true, they ought not to 
be eſteemed unnatural whims, errors of education, and groundleſs preju- 
dices, becauſe they are raiſed and forwarded by manuring and cultivat- 
ing our tender minds, becauſe they take early root and ſprout forth be- 


times 
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times by the care and diligence of our inſtructors. ALC. Agreed, pro- 
vided ſtill they may be rationally deduced: but to take this for granted 
of what men vulgarly call the truths of morality and religion, would be 
begging the queſtion. EUPH. You are in the right : I do not, there- 
fore, take for granted that they are rationally dezuced. I only ſuppoſe 
that, if they are, they muſt be allowed natural to man, or in other 
words agreeable to, and growing from, the moſt excellent and peculiar 
part of human nature. ALC. I have nothing to object to this. EUPH. 
What ſhall we think then of your former aſſertions; that nothing is 
natural to man but what may be found in all men, in all nations and 
ages of the world; that to obtain a genuine view of human nature, we 
muſt extirpate all the effects of education and inſtruction, and regard 
only the ſenſes, appetites, and paſſions which are to be found originally 
in all mankind; that, therefore, the notion of a God can have no 
foundation in nature, as not being originally in the mind, nor the 
ſame in all men? Be pleaſed to reconcile theſe things with your late 
conceſſions, which the force of truth ſeems to have extorted from you. 


XV. ALC. Tell me, Eupbranor, whether truth be not one and the 


ſame uniform invariable thing: and, if ſo, whether the many different 


and inconſiſtent notions which men entertain of God and duty be not a 
plain proof there is no truth in them? EUPH. That truth is conſtant 
and uniform I freely own, and that conſequently opinions repugnant 
to each other cannot be true: but I think it will not hence follow they 
are all alike falſe. If among various opinions about the ſame thing, 
one be grounded on clear and evident reaſons, that is to be thought 
true, and others only ſo fer as they conſiſt with it. Reaſon is the ſame, 

and rightly applied will lead to the ſame concluſions in all times and 
places. Socrates two thouſand years ago ſeems to have reaſoned him- 


{elf into the ſame notion of a God, which is entertained by the philoſo- 


phers of our days, if you will allow that name to any who are not athe- 
Tea iſts. 
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iſts. And the remark of Confucius, that a man ſhould guard in his 
youth againſt luſt, in manhood againſt faction, and in old age againſt 
covetouſneſs, is as current morality in Europe as in China, ALC, But 
ſtill it would be a ſatisfaction if all men thought the ſame way, differ- 
ence of opinions implying uncertainty. EUPH. Tell me, Alciphron, 
what you take to be the cauſe of a lunar eclipſe. ALC. The ſhadow of 
the earth interpoſing between the fun and moon. EUPH. Are you 
aſſured of this? ALC. Undoubtedly. EUPH. Are all mankind agreed 
in this truth? ALC. By no means. Ignorant and barbarons people 
aſſign different ridiculous cauſes of this appearance. EUPH. It ſeems 
then there are different opinions about the nature of an eclipſe. ALC. 
There are. EUPH. And nevertheleſs one of theſe opinions is true. 
ALC. It is. EUPH. Diverſity therefore of opinions about a thing doth 
not hinder but that the thing may be, and one of the opinions con- 
cerning it may be true. ALC. I acknowledge it. EUPH, It ſhould 
ſeem, therefore, that your argument againſt the belief of a God from 
the variety of opinions about his nature is not concluſive. Nor do [ 
ſee how you can conclude againſt the truth of any moral or religious te- 
net, from the various opinions of men upon the ſame ſubject. Might 
not a man as well argue, that no hiſtorical account of a matter of fact 
can be true, when different relations are given of it? Or may we not 
as well infer, that becauſe the ſeveral ſects of philoſophy maintain dif- 
ferent opinions, none of them can be in the right, not even the minute 
 philoſaphers themſelves ? During this converſation Lyficles ſeemed uneaſy, 
like one that wiſhed in his heart there was no God. Alcipbron, ſaid he, 
me-thinks you fit by very tamely, while Euphranor ſaps the foundation 
of our tenets. Be of good courage, replied Alciphron: a ſkilful game- 
ſter has been known to ruin his adverſary by yielding him ſome adyan- 
tage at firſt. I am glad, ſaid he turning to Euphranor, that you are 
drawn in to argue and make your appeals to reaſon. For my part, 
wherever reaſon leads I ſhall not be afraid to follow. Know then, Eu- 

Fbranor, 
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pbranor, that I freely give up what you now contend for. I do not va- 
lue the ſucceſs of a few crude notions thrown out in a looſe diſcourſe, 
any more than the Tyrks do the loſs of that vile infantry they place in the 
front of their armies, for no other end but to waſte the powder and blunt 


the ſwords of their enemies. Be aſſured J have in reſerve a body of 


other-gueſs arguments, which I am ready to produce, I will undertake 
to prove EUPH. O Alciphron ! I do flot doubt your faculty of 
proving, But before I put you to the trouble of any farther proofs, I 


ſhould be glad to know whether the notions of your minute philoſophy _ 


are worth proving. I mean, whether they are of uſe and ſervice to man- 


kind? 


XVI. ALC. As to that, give me leave to tell you, a thing may be uſeful to 


one man's views, and not to another's: but truth is truth, whether uſeful 
or not, and muſt not be meaſured by the convenience of this or that 
man, or party of men. EUPH. But is not the general good of mankind 
to be regarded as a rule and meaſure of moral truths, of all ſuch truths 
as direct or influence the moral actions of men? ALC. That point is 
not clear to me. I know, indeed, that legiſlators, and divines, and poli- 
ticians have always alleged, that it is neceſſary to the well-being of man- 
kind, that they ſhould be kept in awe by the ſlaviſn notions of religion 
and morality. But granting all this, how will it prove theſe notions to 
be true? Convenience is one thing, and truth is. another. A genuine 


philoſopher, therefore, will overlook all advantages and conſider only 


truth itſelf, as ſuch, EUPH. Tell me, Alciphron, is your genuine phi- 
loſopher a wiſe man, or a fool? ALC. Without queſtion, the wiſeſt of 
men. EUPH. Which is to be thought the wiſe man, he who acts with 
deſign, or he who acts at random? ALC. He who acts with deſign. 
EUPH. Whoever acts with deſign, acts for ſome end: doth he not? 


ALC. He doth. EUPH. And a wiſe man. for a good end? ALC. True. 


EUPH. And he ſheweth his wiſdom in making choice of fit means to 
obtain 


EPF 3 r 


© concluſion, ALC. I agree with you upon theſe terms jointly to proceed 
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obtain his end. - ALC. I acknowledge it. EUPH. By how much there- 
fore the end propoſed. is more excellent, and by how much fitter the 
means employed are to obtain it, ſo much the wiſer is the agent to be 
eſteemed. ALC. This ſeems to be true. EUPH. Can a rational agent 
propoſe a more excellent end than happineſs? ALC. He cannot. 


EU DH Of good things, the greater good is moſt excellent. ALC. 


Doubtleſs. EUPH. Is not the general happineſs of mankind a greater 


good, than the private happineſs of one man, or of ſome certain men? 


ALC. It is. EUPH. Is it not therefore the moſt excellent end? ALC. 


It ſeems ſo. EUPH. Are not then thoſe who purſue this end by the 


propereſt methods to be thought the wiſeſt men? ALC. I grant they 


are, EUPH. Which is a wiſe man governed by wiſe or fooliſh noti- 


ons? ALC. By wiſe, doubtleſs. EUPH. It ſeems then to follow, that 
he who promotes the general well-being of mankind by the proper ne- 
ceſſary means, is truly wiſe, and acts upon wiſe grounds. ALC. It 
ſhould ſeem ſo. EUPH. And is not folly of an oppoſite nature to wiſ- 


dom? ALC. It is. EUPH. Might it not therefore be inferred, that 


thoſe men are fooliſh who go about to unhinge ſuch principles as have a 
neceſſary connexion with the general good of mankind? ALC. Perhaps 


this might be granted: but at the ſame time I muſt obſerve, that it is 


in my power to deny it. EUPH, How! you will not ſurely deny the 


. concluſion, when you admit the premiſes. ALC. I would fain know 


upon what terms we argue; whether in this progreſs of queſtion and 
anſwer, if a man makes a flip, it be utterly irretrievable? For if you are 
on the catch to lay hold of every advantage, without allowing for ſur- 
priſe or inattention, I muſt tell you this is not the way to convince my 
judgment. EUPH. O Alciphron ! I aim not at triumph, but at truth. 


| You are therefore at full liberty to unravel all that hath been ſaid, and 


to recover or correct any flip you have made. But then you muſt diſ- 
tinctly point it out: otherwiſe it will be impoſlible ever to arrive at any 


in 
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in ſearch of truth, for to that I am ſincerely devoted. In the progreſs of 
our preſent inquiry I was, it ſeems, guilty of an overſight, in acknow- 


ledging the general happineſs of mankind to be a greater good than the 


particular happineſs of one man. For in fact, the individual happineſs 
of every man alone, conſtitutes his own entire good. The happineſs of 


\_ other men making no part of mine, is not with reſpect to me a good: I 


mean a true natural good. It cannot therefore be a reaſonable end to 
be propoſed by me in truth and nature, (for I do not ſpeak of political 
pretences) ſince no wiſe man will purſue an end which doth not concern 
him. This is the voice of nature. Oh nature! thou art the fountain, 
original, and pattern of all that is good and wiſe. EUPH. You would 
like then to follow nature, and propoſe her as a guide and pattern for 
your imitation. ALC. Of all things. EUPH. Whence do you gather 
this reſpe& for nature? ALC. From the excellency of her productions. 


EUPH. In a vegetable, for inſtance, you ſay there is uſe and excellency, 


becauſe the ſeveral parts of it are ſo connected and fitted to each other, 


as to protect and nouriſh the whole, make the individual grow, and pro- 


pagate the kind, and becauſe in its fruits or qualities it is adapted to. 
pleaſe the ſenſe, or contribute to the benefit of man. ALC. Even ſo. 
EUPH. In like manner, do you not infer the excellency of animal bo- 
dies from obſerving the frame and fitneſs of their ſeveral parts, by which 


they mutually conſpire to the well-being of each other as well as of the 


whole? Do you not alſo obſerve a natural union and conſent: between 
animals of the ſame kind, and that even different kinds of animals hays 
certain qualities and inſtincts whereby they contribute to the exerciſe, 
nouriſhment, and delight of each other? Even the inanimate unorganized 


elements ſeem to have an excellence relative to each other. Where was 


the excellency of water, if it did not cauſe herbs and vegetables to ſpring 
from the earth, and put. forth flowers and fruits? And what would be- 
come of the beauty of the earth, if it was not warmed by the ſun, moiſt- 
ened — water, and fanned by air? Throughout the whole ſyſtem of 
the 
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the viſible and natural world, do you not perceive a mutual connexion 
and correſpondence of parts? And 1s it not from hence that you frame 
an idea of the perfection, and order, and beauty of nature? ALC. All 
this I grant. EUPH. And have not the Stoics heretofore ſaid (who were 
no more bigots than you are) and did you not yourſelf ſay, this pattern 
of order was worthy the imitation of rational agents? ALC. I do not 
deny this to be true. EUPH. Ought we not therefore to infer the ſame 
union, order, and regularity in the moral world that we perceive to be 


in the natural? ALC. We ought. EUPH. Should it not therefore rn 


to follow that reaſonable creatures were, as the philoſophical emperor * 

obſerves, made one for another; and conſequently that man ought not to 
conſider himſelf as an independent individual, whoſe happineſs is not 
connected with that of other men; but rather as the part of a whole, to 
the common good of which he ought to conſpire, and order his ways and 
actions ſuitably, if he would live according to nature? ALC. Suppoſing 
this to be true, what then? EUPH. Will it not follow that a wiſe man 
ſhould conſider and purſue his private good, with regard to, and in con- 
junction with, that of other men? in granting of which, you thought 
yourſelf guilty of an overſight. Though, indeed, the ſympathy of pain 
and pleaſure, and the mutual affections by which mankind are knit to- 
gether, have been always allowed a plain proof of this point : and though 
it was the conſtant doctrine of thoſe, who were eſteemed the wiſeſt and 
moſt thinking men among the ancients, as the Platoniſts, Peripatetics, 
and Stoics; to ſay nothing of Chriſtians, whom you pronounce to be an 
unthinking prejudiced ſort of people. ALC. I ſhall not diſpute this point 
with you. EUPH. Since therefore we are ſo far agreed, ſhould it not 
ſcem to follow from the premiſes, that the belief of a God, of a future 


| ſtate, and of moral duties, are the only wiſe, right, and genuine princi- 


ples of human conduct, in caſe they have a neceſſary connexion with the 


* M. Antonin. I. 4. 


well- 
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well-being of mankind? This concluſion you have been led to by your 
own conceſſions and by the analogy of nature. ALC. I have been drawn 
into it ſtep by ſtep through ſeveral preliminaries, which I cannot well 
call to mind: but one thing I obſerve, that you build on the neceſſary 
connection thoſe principles have with the well being of mankind, which 
is a point neither proved nor granted. LIS. This I take to be a grand 
fundamental prejudice, as I doubt not, if I had time I could make appear. 
But it is now late, and we will, if you think fit, defer this ſubject till to- 
morrow. Upon which motion of Tyficles, we Pe an end to our conver- 
ſation for that . 
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Tas SECOND DIALOGUE. 


1,7, TIP error, that vice is hurtful. II. The ben efit of Amen! gaming, 
and whoring. III. Prejudice againſt vice wearing off. IV. Its uſejulneſs 
illuſtrated in the inflances of Callicles and Teleſilla. V. The reaſoning of 
. "Lyſicles in behalf of vice, examined. VI. Wrong to puniſh actions, when 

the doctrines whence they flow are tolerated. VII. Hazardous experiment of 

tte minute philoſophers. VIII. Their do&rine of circulation and revolution. 
IX. Their ſenſe of a reformation. X. Riches alone not the public weal, 
Xl. Authority of minute philoſophers : their prejudice againſt religion. 
XII. Effects of luxury: virtue, whether notional ? XIII. Pleaſure of ſenſe, 
XIV. What ſort of pleaſure moſt natural to man. XV. Dignity of buman 
nature. XVI. Pleaſure miſtaken. XVII. Amuſements, miſery, and cow- 
ardice of minute philoſophers. XVIII. Rakes cannot reckon. XIX. Abili- 
ties and ſucceſs off minute philoſophers. XX. Happy effefts of the minute 
philoſophy in particular inſtances. XXI. Their free notions about govern- 
ment. XXII. England the proper ſoil for minute philoſophy. XXIII. The 
policy and adareſs of its profeſſors. XXIV. Merit of minute philoſophers 
towards the public. XXV. Their notions and char after. XXVI. Their 


tendency towards popery and ee 


'L Ne: morning, Alciphron and Lyjicles ſaid the weather was ſo 
fine they had a mind to ſpend the day abroad, and take a cold dinner 
under a ſhade in ſome pleaſant part of the country. Whereupon, after 
breakfaſt, we went down to a beach about half a mile off; where we 
walked on the ſmooth ſand, with the ocean on one hand, and on the 
other wild broken rocks, intermixed with ſhady trees and ſprings of wa- 
ter, till the ſun began to be uneaſy. We then withdrew into a hollow 


glade, between two rocks, where we had no ſooner ſeated ourſelves but 
| Lyficks 
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Lyſicles addreſſing himſelf to Eupbranor, ſaid: J am now ready to per- 
form what I undertook laſt evening, which was to ſhew, there is nothing 
in that neceſſary connection which ſome men imagine between thoſe 
principles you contend for, and the public good. I freely own, that if 
this queſtion was to be decided by the authority of legiſlators or philoſo- 
phers, it muſt go againſt us. For thoſe men generally take it for grant- 
ed, that vice is pernicious to the public; and that men cannot be kept 
from vice but by the fear of God, and the ſenſe of a future ſtate : whence 
they are induced to think the belief of ſuch things neceſſary to the well- 
being of human kind. This falſe notion hath prevailed for many ages 
in the world, and done an infinite deal of miſchief, being in truth the 
cauſe of religious eſtabliſhments, and gaining the protection and encou- 
ragement of laws and magiſtrates to the clergy and their ſuperſtitions. 
Even ſome of the wiſeſt among the ancients, who agreed with our ſect 
in denying a Providence and the immortality of the ſoul, had neverthe- 
leſs the weakneſs to lie under the common prejudice that vice was hurt- 
ful to ſocieties of men. But England hath of late produced great philo- 
ſophers who have undeceived the world, and proved to a demonſtration 
that private vices are public benefits. This diſcovery was reſerved to 
our times, and our ſe hath the glory of it. CRI. It is poſſible ſome 
men of fine underſtanding might in former ages have had a glimpſe of 
this important truth; but it may be preſumed they hved in ignorant 
times and bigotted countries, which were not ripe for ſuch a: diſcovery... 
LIS. Men of narrow capacities and ſhort ſight, being able to ſee no fur- 
tber than one link in a chain of conſequences, are ſhocked at ſmall evils 
which attend upon vice. But thoſe who can enlarge their view, and 
look through a long ſeries of events, may. behold happineſs reſulting from 
vice, and good ſpringing out of evil in a thoufand inſtances. To. prove 
my point I ſhall not trouble you with authorities or far-fetched. argu- 
ments, but being. you. t to- plain: matter of fact. Do but take a view of 
222 ceach 
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each particular vice, and trace it through its effects and conſequences, and 
then you wall clearly perceive the advantage it brings to the public. 


II. Drunkenneſs, for inſtance, is by your ſober moraliſts thought a per- 
nicious vice; but"it is for want of conſidering the good effects that flow 
from it. For in the firſt place, it increaſes the malt-tax, a principal 
branch of his majeſty' s revenue, and thereby promotes the ſafety, ſtrength, 
and glory of the nation. Secondly, it employs a great number of hands, 
the brewer, the malſter, the ploughman, the dealer in hops, the ſmith, 

the carpenter, the braſier, the joiner, with all other artificers neceſſary 
to ſupply thoſe enumerated with their reſpective inſtruments and uten- 
ſils. All which advantages are procured from drunkenneſs in the vulgar 
way, by ſtrong beer. This point is ſo clear it will -admit of no diſpute. 
But while you are forced to allow thus much, I foreſee you are ready to 
object againſt drunkenneſs occaſioned by wine and ſpirits, as exporting 
wealth into foreign countries. But you do not reflect on the number of 
hands which even this ſets on work at home: the diſtillers, the vintners, 
the merchants, the ſailors, the ſhipwrights, with all thoſe who are em- 
ployed towards victualling and fitting out ſhips, which upon a nice com- 
putation will be found to include an incredible variety of trades and 
callings. Then for freighting our ſhips to anſwer theſe foreign importa- 
tions, all our manufacturers throughout the kingdom are employed, the 
ſpinners, the weavers, the dyers, the wook-combers, the carriers, the 
packers, And the ſame may be ſaid of many other manufactures, as well 
as the woollen. And if it be further conſidered, how many men are 
enriched by all the forementioned ways of trade and buſineſs, and the 
expences of theſe men and their families, in all the ſeveral articles of 
convenient and faſhionable living, whereby all ſorts of trades and call- - 
ings, not only at home, but throughout all parts wherever our commerce 
reaches, are kept in employment; you will be amazed at the wonderfully 
extended — of benefits which ariſe from the ſingle vice of drunken- 

neſs, 
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neſs, ſo much run down and declaimed againſt by all grave reformers. 
With as much judgment your half-witted folk are accuſtomed to cen- 
ſure gaming. And indeed (ſuch is the ignorance and folly of mankind) 
a gameſter and a drunkard are thought no better than public nuiſances, 
when in truth, they do each in their way greatly conduce to the pub- 
lic benefit. If you look only on the ſurface and firſt appearance of 


things, you will no doubt think playing at cards a very idle and fruit- 


leſs occupation. But dive deeper, and you ſhall perceive this idle amuſe- 


ment employs the card-maker, and he ſets the paper-mills at work, by 


which the poor rag-man is ſupported ; not to mention the builders and 
workers in wood and iron that are employed in erecting and furniſhing 
thoſe mills. Look till deeper, and you ſhall find that candles and chair- 
hire employ the induſtrious and the poor, who by theſe means come to 


be relieved by ſharpers and gentlemen, who would not give one penny 


in charity. But you will ſay that many gentlemen and ladies are ruined 
by play, without conſidering that what one man loſes another gets, and 
that conſequently as many are made as ruined: money changeth hands, 
and in this circulation the life of buſineſs . and commerce conſiſts. 
When money is ſpent, it is all one to the public who ſpends it. Sup- 
poſe a fool of quality becomes the dupe of a man of mean birth and cir- 


cumſtance, who has more wit: in this caſe what harm doth the pub- 
lic ſuſtain ? Poverty is relieved, ingenuity is rewarded, the money ſtays. 


at home, and has a lively circulation, the ingenious ſharper being en- 


abled to ſet up an equipage and ſpend handſomely, which cannot be 


done without employing a world of people. But you will perhaps ob- 


jeR, that a man reduced by play may be put upon deſperate courſes, 


hurtful to the public. Suppoſe the worſt, and that he turns highway. 
man; ſuch men have a ſhort life and a merry. While he lives, he 


ſpends, and for one that he robs makes twenty the better for his ex- 


pence. And when his time is come, a poor family may be relieved by 


fifty or a hundred pounds ſet upon his head. A vulgar eye looks on 
| many 


— 
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many © mal a0 an idle or miſchievous fellow, whom a true philoſopher 


viewing in another light, conſiders as a man of pleaſant occupation 
who diverts himſelf, and benefits the public ; and that with ſo much 
eaſe, that he employs a multitude of men, and ſets an infinite machine 
in motion, without knowing the good he does, or even intending to do 


| any: which is peculiar to that gentleman · like way of doing good by 


vice. I was conſidering play, and that inſenſibly led me to the advan- 
tages which attend robbing on the high-way. Oh the beautiful and 
never enough admired connection of vices! It would take too much 
time to ſhew how they all hang together, and what an infinite deal of 


good takes its riſe from every one of them. One word for a favourite 


vice, and I ſhall leave you to make out the reſt yourſelf, by applying the 
ſame way of reaſoning to all other vices. A poor girl, who might not 

have the ſpending of half a crown a week in what you call an honeſt 
way, no ſooner hath the good fortune to be a kept miſtreſs, but ſhe 


employs milliners, laundreſſes, tire-women, mercers, and a number of 


other trades, to the benefit of her country. It would be endleſs to 
trace and purſue every particular vice through its conſequences and ef· 


fects, and ſhew the vaſt advantage they all are of to the public. The 


true ſprings that actuate the great machine of commerce, and make a 
flouriſhing ſtate, have been hitherto little underſtood. Vour moraliſts 


and divines have for ſo many ages been corrupting the genuine ſenſe of 


mankind, and filling their heads with ſuch abſurd principles, that it is 
in the power of few men to contemplate real life with an unprejudiced 


eye. And fewer ſtill have ſufficient parts and ſagacity to purſue a long 


train of conſequences, relations and dependences, which muſt be done 
in order to form a juſt and entire notion of the public weal. But, as I 


ſaid before, our ſect hath produced men capable of theſe diſcoveries, 
who have diſplayed them in ue licht, and made them 22 for the be- 


nefit of their country. 8 
+» III. Oh! 
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III. Oh! faid Euphrancr, who heard this diſcourſe with great atten- 
tion, you, Lyficles, are the very man I wanted, eloquent and ingenious, 
knowing in the principles of your ſect, and willing to impart them. 
Pray tell me, do theſe principles find an eaſy admiſſion in the world? 
LS. They do among ingenious men and people of faſhion, though 
you will ſometimes meet with ſtrong prejudices againſt them in the 
middle ſort, an effect of ordinary talents and mean breeding. EUPH. 
I ſhould wonder if men were not ſhocked at notions of ſuch a ſurpriſing 
nature, ſo contrary to all laws, education, and religion. LYS. They 
would be ſhocked much more if it had not been for the ſkilful addreſs 
of our philoſophers, who, conſidering that moſt men are influenced by 
names rather than things, have introduced a certain polite way of 
ſpeaking, which leſſens much of the abhorrence and prejudice towards 
vice. EUPH. Explain me this. LYS. Thus in our dialect a vicious 
man is a man of pleaſure, a ſharper-i is one that plays the whole game, 
a lady is ſaid to have an affair, a gentleman to be a gallant, a rogue in 
| buſineſs to be one that knows the world. By this means we have no 

ſuch things as ſots, debauchees, whores, rogues, or the like in the beau 
monde, who may enjoy their vices without incurring diſagreeable appel- 
lations. EUPH. Vice then is, it ſeems, a fine thing with an ugly 
name. LIS Be aſſured it is. EUPH. It ſhould ſeem then, that Pla- 
tos fearing leſt youth might be corrupted by thoſe fables which repre- 
ſented the gods vicious, was an effect of his weakneſs and ignorance. 
LYS. It was, take my word for it. EUPH. And yet Plato had kept 
good company and lived in a court. And Cicero who knew the world 
well had, a profound eſteem for him. Cri. I tell you, Euphranor, that 

Plato and Tully might perhaps make a figure in Athens or Rome : but 
were they to revive in our days, they would paſs' but for underbred 
pedants, there being at moſt coffee-houſes in London, ſeveral able men 
who could convince them they knew nothing in, what they are valued 
ſo much for, morals and politics. LIS. How many long-headed men 

| do 
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do I know both in the court-end and the city with five times Plato's 8 
fenſe, who care not one ftraw what notions their ſons have of God or 


virtue. 


IV. CRI. I can illuſtrate this doctrine of Lyficles by examples that 
will make you perceive its force. Cleophon, a minute philoſopher, took 
ſtrict care of his ſon's education, and entered him betimes in the princi- 
ples of his ſet, Callicles (that was his ſon's name) being a youth of 
parts made a notable progreſs; inſomuch that before he became of age 
he killed his old covetous father with vexation, and ruined the efta** 
he left behind him; or, in other words, made a preſent of it to the 
public, ſpreading the dunghill colleted by his anceſtors over the face of 
the nation, and making out of one overgrown eſtate ſeveral pretty for- 
tunes for ingenious men, who live by the vices of the great. Telefilla, 
though a woman of quality and ſpirit, made no figure in the world, till 
ſhe was inſtructed by her huſband in the tenets of minute philoſophy, 
which he wiſely thought would prevent her giving any thing in chari- 
ty. From that time ſhe took a turn towards expenſive diverſions, par- 
_ ticularly deep play, by which means ſhe ſoon transferred a conſiderable 
thare of his fortune to ſeveral acute men ſkilled in that myſtery, who 
wanted it more, and circulate it quicker than her huſband would have 
done, who. in return hath got an heir to his eſtate, having never had a 
child before. That ſame Telefilla, who was good for nothing as long as 
ſhe believed her catechiſm, now ſhines in all public places, is a lady of 
gallantry and faſhion, and has by her extravagant parade in lace and 
ne clothes raiſed a ſpirit of expence in other ladies, very much to the 

public benefit, though it muſt be owned to the mortification of many 
frugal huſbands, While Crito related theſe facts with a grave face, I 
could not forbear ſmiling, which Ly/icles obſerving; Superficial minds, 
faid he, may perhaps find. ſomething to ridicule in. theſe accounts; but 
all who are maſters of a Juſt way of thinking muſt needs ſee that thoſe 


maxims, 
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maxims, the benefit whereof is univerſal, and the damage only particular 
to private perſons or families, ought to be encouraged in a wiſe com- 
monwealth. For my part, ſaid Euphranor, I confeſs myſelf to be rather 
dazzled and confounded than convinced by your reaſoning; which, as 
you obſerved yourſelf, taking in the connexion of many diſtant points 
requires great extent of thought to comprehend it. I muſt therefore in- 
treat you to bear with my defects, ſuffer me to take to pieces what is 
too big to be received at once; and where I cannot keep pace with you, 
permit me to follow you ſtep by ſtep, as faſt as I can. LIS. There is 
reaſon in what you ſay. Every one cannot ſuddenly take a long oonca- 


tenation of arguments. 


EUPH. Your ſeveral arguments ſeem to center in this, that vice cir- 
culates money and promotes induſtry, which cauſeth a people to flouriſh: 
is it not ſo? LIS. It is. EUPH. And the reaſon that vice produceth 
this effeQ 1s, becauſe it cauſeth an extravagant conſumption which is the 
moſt beneficial to the manufactures, their encouragement conſiſting in a 
quick demand and high price. LIS. True. EUPH. Hence you think 
a drunkard moſt beneficial to the brewer and the vintner, as cauſing a 
quick conſumption of liquor, inaſmuch as he drinks more than other 
men. LIS. Without doubt. EUPH. Say, Lyjicles, who drinks moſt, a 
fick man or a healthy? LYS. A healthy, EUPH. And which is heal- 
thieſt, a ſober man or a drunkard? LTS. A ſober man. EUPH. A 
ſober man therefore in health may drink more than a drunkard when he 
is ſick. LIS. He may. EUPH, What think you, will a man conſume 
more meat and drink in a long life or a ſhort one? LIF. In a long. 
EUPH. A ſober healthy man, therefore, in a long life may circulate more 
money by eating and drinking, than a glutton or drunkard in a ſhort one. 
LIF. What then? EUPH. Why then it ſhould ſeem, that he may be 
more beneficial to the public even in this way of eating and drinking. 


LYS. I ſhall never own that temperance is the way to promote drinking, 
Aa 2 EUPH, 
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 EUPH. But you will own that ſickneſs leſſens, and death puts an end 

to all drinking. 'The ſame argument will hold, for ought I can ſee, 
with reſpe& to all other vices that impair mens health and ſhorten their 
| lives. And if we admit this, it will not be ſo clear a point that vice hath 
merit towards the public. LYS. But admitting that ſome artificers or 
traders might be as well encouraged by the ſober. men as the vicious; 

what ſhall we ſay of thoſe who ſubſiſt altogether by vice and vanity ? 
EUPH. If ſuch there are, may they not be otherwiſe employed without 
loſs to the public? Tell me, Ly/icles, is there any thing in the nature of 
vice, as ſuch that renders it a public bleſſing, or is it only the conſump- 
tion it occaſions? LIS. I have already ſhewn how it benefits the nation 
by the conſumption of its manufactures. EUPH. And you have grant- 
ed that a long and healthy life conſumes more than a ſhort and ſickly one; 
and you will not deny that many conſume more than one. Upon the 
Whole then compute and ſay, which is moſt likely to promote the induſtry 
| of his countrymen, a virtuous married man with a healthy numerous 
offspring, and who feeds and cloaths the orphans i in his neighbourhood, 
or a faſhionable rake about town, I would fain know whether money 
ſpent innocently, doth not circulate as well as that ſpent upon vice. And 
if fo, whether by your own rule it doth not benefit the public as much ? 
LS. What I have proved, I proved plainly, and there is no need of 
more words about it. EUPH. You ſeem to me to have proved nothing, 
unleſs you can make it out that it is impoſlible to ſpend a fortune inno- 
cently. I ſhould think the public weal of a nation conſiſts i in the num- 
ber and good condition of its inhabitants; have) you any thing to object 
to this? LTS. I think not. EUPH. To this end which would moſt 
conduce, the employing men in open air and manly exerciſe, or in ſeden- 
tary buſineſs within doors? LV S, The former [ ſuppoſe. EUPZ. 
Should it not ſeem therefore, that building, gardening, and agriculture 
Would employ men more ufefully to the public, than if taylors, barbers, 
| 2 diſtilers, and ſuch arts were nete LIS. All this I 


grant; 
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grant; but it makes againſt you. For what moves men to build and 
plant but vanity, and what is vanity but vice? EUPH. But if a man 
ſhould do thoſe things for his convenience or pleaſure, and in proportion 
to his fortune, without a fooliſh oſtentation or over-rating them beyond 
their due value, they would not then be the effect of vice; and how do 
you know but this may be the caſe? CRI. One thing I know that the 
readieſt way to quicken that ſort of induſtry, and employ carpenters, 
maſons, ſmiths, and all ſuch trades would be to put in practice the hap- 
py hint of a celebrated minute philoſopher, who by profound thinking 
has diſcovered, that burning the city of London would be no ſuch bad 
action, as ſilly prejudiced people might poſſibly imagine; inaſmuch as it 
would produce a quick circulation of property, transferring it from the 
rich to the poor, and employing a great number of artificers of all kinds. 
This at leaſt cannot be denied that it hath opened a new way of think- 
ing to our incendiaries, of which the public hath of late begun to reap | 
the benefit. EUPH, I cannot ſufficiently admire this ingenious 
thought. | e Rn 


Vl. But methinks it would be dangerous to make it public. CRI. 
Dangerous to whom? EUPH. In the firſt place to the publiſher. CRI. 
That is a miſtake; for the notion hath been publiſhed and met with due 
applauſe, in this moſt wiſe and happy age of free-thinking, free-ſpeak- 
ing, free-writing, and free- acting. EUPH. How! may a man then 
_ publiſh and practiſe ſuck things with impunity? CRI. To ſpeak the 

truth, I am not ſo clear as to the practice part. An unlucky accident 
| now and then befals an ingenious man. The minute philoſopher Magi- 
_ rus, being deſirous to benefit the public, by circulating an eſtate poſſeſſ- 
ed by a near relation who had not the heart to ſpend it, ſoon convinced 
himſelf upon theſe principles, that it would be a very worthy action to 

diſpatch out of the way ſuch a uſeleſs fellow, to whom he was next heir. 

But for this laudable attempt, he had the misfortune to be hanged by an 
| |  Aaaz > under- 
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under-bred judge and jury. Could any thing be more unjuſt? EUPH. 
Why unjuft? CRI. Is it not unjuſt to puniſh actions, when the princi- 
ples from which they directly follow are tolerated and applauded by the 


public? Can any thing be more inconſiſtent than to condemn in practice 


what is approved in ſpeculation? Truth is one and the ſame, it being 


impoſſible a thing ſhould be practically wrong and ſpeculatively right. 
Thus much is certain, Magirus was perfect maſter of all this theory, and 


argued moſt acutely about it with a friend of mine, a little before he did 


the fact for which he died. LIF. The beſt on't is the world every day 


grows wiſer. CRI. You miſtake, Euphranor, if you think the minute 
philoſophers idle theoriſts; they are men of practical views. EUPH. As 
much as I love liberty, I ſhould be afraid to live among ſuch people; it 


would be, as Seneca ſomewhere expreſſeth it, in libertate bellis ac tyrannis 
 feviore. LIS. What do you mean by quoting Plato and Seneca? Can 


you imagine a free-thinker is to be influenced by the authority of ſuch 


old faſhioned writers? EUP H. You, Lyfcles, and your friend have 


often quoted to me ingenious moderns, profound fine gentlemen, with 
new names of authors in the minute philoſophy, to whoſe merits I am a 
perfect ſtranger. Suffer me in my turn to cite ſuch authorities as I know, 


and have paſſed for many ages upon the world. 


VII. But, eniherity apart, what * you ſay to Sl My obſer- 
vation can reach as far as a private family; and ſome wiſe men have 
thought,. a family may be conſidered as a ſmall kingdom, or a kingdom 
as a great family. Do you admit this to be true? LIS. If I fay yes, 


| you'll make an inference, and if I ſay zo, you'll demand a reaſon, The 
| beſt way is to ſay nothing at all. There is, I ſee, no end of anſwering. 
EUPH If you give up the point you undertook to prove, there is an 


end at once: but if you hope to convince me you muſt anſwer my queſ- 
tions, and allow me the liberty to argue and infer. LIS. Well, ſuppoſe 


1 admit that a kingdom may be conſidered as a great family, EUPH. 
I ſhall 
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I ſhall aſk you then, whether ever you knew private families thrive by 
thoſe vices, you think ſo beneficial to the public? LIS. Suppoſe I have 
not. EUPH. Might not a man therefore by a parity of reaſon ſuſpect 
their being of that benefit to the public? LIS. Fear not; the next age 
will thrive and flouriſh, EUPZH. Pray tell me, Lyſicles; ſuppoſe you 
ſaw a fruit of a new untried kind; would you recommend it to your 
own family to make a full meal of? LIS. I would not. EUPH. Why 
then would you try upon your own country theſe maxims which were 
never admitted in any other? LIS. The experiment muſt begin ſome- 
where; and we are reſolved our own country ſhall have the honour and 
advantage of it. EUPH. O Lyficles, bath not old England ſubſiſted ſor 
many ages without the help of your notions? LIS. She has. EUPH. 
And made ſome figure? LIS. I grant it. EUPH. Why then ſhould 
you make her run the riſque of a new experiment, when it is certain ſhe 
may do without it? LIS. But we would make her do better. We 
would produce a change in her that never was ſeen in any nation; 
EUPH. Salluſt obſerves, that a little before the downfab of the Raman 
empire, avarice (the effect of luxury) had eraſed the good old principles 
of probity and juſtice, had produced a contempt for religion, and made 
every thing venal, while ambition bred diſſimulation, and cauſed men to | 
unite in clubs, and parties, not from honourable motives, but narrow = 
and intereſted. views. The ſame hiſtorian obſerves. of that great free- 
thinker Catiline, that he made it his buſineſs to inſinuate himſelf into the 
acquaintance of young men, whoſe minds unimproved by years and 
experience were more eaſily ſeduced. 1 know not. how: it happens, but 
theſe paſſages have occurred to my thoughts more than once during this 
converſation. LIS. Salluſt was a: ſententious: pedant. EUPH, But 
conſult any hiſtorian, look into any writer, See, for inſtance, what Ne. 
nopbon and Livy. ſay of Sparta and Rome, and then tell me if vice be not 
the likelieſt way to ruin and enſſave a people. LIS. When a point is 
clear by its own evidence, I never think it worth while to conſult old au- 
thors 
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n . young gentlemen, yet it ſeems we are not to expect a ſet- 
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tors about it. CRI. It requires much thought and delicate obſervation 
to go to the bottom of things But one who hath come at truth with 


difficulty can impart it with eaſe. I will, therefore, Euphranor, explain 
to you in three words (what none of your old writers ever dreamt of) the 
true cauſe of ruin to thoſe ſtates. You muſt know that vice and virtue, 
being oppoſite and contradictory principles, both working at once in a 


ſtſtate, will produce contrary effects, which inteſtine diſcord muſt needs 
tend to the diſſolution and ruin of the whole. But it is the deſign of 


our minute philoſophers, by making men wicked upon principle, a thing 
unknown to the ancients, ſo to weaken and deftroy the force of virtue, 


that its effects ſhall not be felt in the public. In which caſe vice being | 
__ uncontrolled without let or impediment of principle, pure and genuine 
without allay of virtue, the nation muſt doubtleſs be very flouriſhing 
and triumphant. EUPH. Truly, a noble ſcheme! (NI. And in a fair 


way to take effect. For our young proficients in the minute philoſophy, 


having, by a rare felicity of education, no tincture of bigotry or preju- 


dice, do far outgo the old ſtanders and profeſſors of the ſet; who, 


3 though men of admirable parts, yet, having had the misfortune to be im- 


bued in their childhood with ſome religious notions, could never after get 
intirely rid of them; but ſtill retain ſome ſmall grains of conſcience and 


ſuperſtition, which are a check upon the nobleſt genius. In proof of 
this, I remember that the famous minute philoſopher old Demodicus came 


one day, from converſation upon buſineſs with Timander, a young gen- 


| tleman of the ſame ſe, full of aſtoniſhment. . I am ſurpriſed, ſaid he, 


to ſee ſo young, and withal ſo complete a villain, and, ſuch was the 
force of prejudice, ſpoke of Timander with abhorrence, not conſidering 
that he was only the more egregious and profound philoſopher of the 
)! 127 957 cn ed o vas ite: 

VIII. EUPH. Though much may be hoped from the unprejudiced 


tled 
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tled and intire happineſs, before vice reigns pure and unmixed: till then, 
much is to be feared from the dangerous ſtruggle between vice and vir- 
tue, which may perchance overturn and diſſolve this government, as it 
| hath done others. LIS. No matter for that, if a better comes in its 
place. We have cleared the land of all prejudices towards government 
or conſtitution, and made them fly like other phantaſms before the light 
of reaſon; and good ſenſe. Men who think deeply cannot ſee any rea- 


ſon, why power ſhould not change hands as well as property; or why 
the faſhion of a goverament ſhould not be changed as eaſy as that of a 
garment. The perpetual circulating and revolving of wealth and power, 


no matter. through what or whoſe hands, is that which keeps up life and 
| ſpirit in a ſtate. Thoſe who are even lightly read in our philoſophy, 


know that of, all prejudices the ſillieſt is an attachment to forms. CRI. 


To ſay no. more upon ſo clear a point, the overturning a government 


may. be juſtified upon t the fame principles as the burning a town, would 


produce parallel effects, and equally contribute to the public good. In 
both caſes, the natural ſprings of action are forcibly exerted: and in this 
general induſtry what one loſes another gets, a quick circulation of wealth 
and power making the ſum total to flouriſh, EUPH. And do the mi- 


nute philoſophers publiſh theſe things to the world? LYS. It muſt be 


confeſſed our writers proceed in politics with greater caution than they 
think neceſſary with regard to religion. CRI. But thoſe things plainly 
follow from their principles, and are to be admitted for the genuine doc- 
trine of the ſect, expreſſed perhaps with more freedom and perſpicuity, 
than might be thought prudent by thoſe who would manage the public, 
or not offend weak brethren. EUPH. And pray, is there not need of 
caution, a rebel, or incendiary, being characters that many men have a 
prejudice againſt? LIS. Weak people of all ranks have a world of ab- 


ſurd prejudices. ELP H. But the better ſort, ſuch as ſtateſmen and le- 


giſlators; do you think they have not the ſame indiſpoſition towards ad- 
mitting your principles? LYS. Perhaps they may; but the reaſon is 
: plain, 
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plain. CRI. This puts me in mind of that ingenious philoſopher, the 

gameſter Glaucus, who uſed to ſay, that ſtateſmen and lawgivers may 
keep a ſtir about right and wrong, juſt and unjuſt, but that, in truth, 
property of every kind had ſo oſten paſſed from the right owners by fraud 
and violence, that it was now to be conſidered as lying on the common, 
and with equal right belonged to every one that could ſeize it. EUPH. 


What are we to think then of laws and regulations relating to right and 


wrong, crimes and duties? LIS. They ſerve to bind weak minds, and 
keep the vulgar in awe: but no ſooner doth a true genius ariſe, but he 
breaks his way to greatneſs through all the trammels of duty, conſcience, 
religion, law; to all which he ſheweth himſelf infinitely Pe: 

IX. EUPH. You are, it front, for bringing about a thorough re- 
formation. LYS. As to what is commonly called the reformation, 
1 could never ſee how or wherein the world was the better for it. 
It is much the ſame as popery, with this difference, that it is the more 
prude-like and diſagreeable thing of the two. A noted writer of ours 
makes it too great a compliment, when he computes the benefit of hoop- 
cd petticoats to be nearly equal to that of the reformation. Thorough 
reformation is thorough liberty. Leave nature at full freedom to work 
her own way, and all will be well. This is what we aim at, and nothing 
ſhort of this can come up to our principles. Crito, who is a zealous 
proteſtant, hearing theſe words, could not refrain. The worſt effect of 
the reformation, ſaid he, was the reſcuing wicked men from a darkneſs 
which kept them in awe. This, as it hath proved, was holding out 
light to robbers and murderers. Light in itſelf is good, and the ſame 

light which ſhews a man the folly of ſuperſtition, might ſhew him the 
truth of religion, and the madneſs of atheiſm. But to make uſe of 
light, only to ſee the evils on one fide, and never to ſee, but to run 
blindly upon the worſe extreme, this is to make the beſt of things pro- 
duce evil, in the ſame ſenſe that, you prove the worſt of things to pro- 
duce 
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duce good, to wit, accidentally or indirectly: and by the ſame method of 
arguing, you may prove that even diſeaſes are uſeful: but whatever be- 


nefit ſcems to accrue to the public, either from diſeaſe of mind or body, 


is not their genuine offspring, and may be obtained without them. 
_ Lyficles was a little diſconcerted by the affirmative air of Crito; but af- 
ter a ſhort pauſe. replied briſkly, that to contemplate the pubüc good 
was not every one's talent. True, ſaid Euphranor, I queſtion whether 
every one can frame a notion of the public good, much leſs . of the 
means to ad it. 

X. But you, Locle who are maſter of this ſubject, will be pleaſed 
to inform me, whether the publip good of a nation doth not imply the 


particular good of its individuals? LYS. It doth. EUPH. And doth 


not the good or happineſs of a man conſiſt, in having both ſoul and body 
ſound and in good condition, enjoying thoſe things which their reſpec- 
tive natures require, and free from thoſe things which are odious or 
hurtful to them. LI. I do not deny all this to be true. EUPH Now 
it ſhould ſeem worth while to conſider, whether the regular decent life 
of a virtuous man may not as much conduce to this end, as the mad 


fallies of intemperance and debauchery. LIS. I will acknowledge that 


a nation may meerly ſubſiſt, or be kept alive, but it is impoſſible it 
ſhould flouriſh without the aid of vice. To produce a quick circulation 
of traffick and wealth in a ſtate, there muſt be exorbitant and irregular 


motions in the appetites and paſſions. EUPH. The more people a na- 


tion contains, and the happier thoſe people are, the more that nation 


may be ſaid to flouriſh. I think we are agreed in this point. LYS. We 


are. EUPH. You allow then that riches are not an ultimate end, but 


ſhould only be conſidered as the means to procure happineſs. LYS. I 


do.  EUPH. It ſeems, that means cannot be of uſe without our know- 
| ing the end, and how to apply them to it. LIS. It ſeems ſo. EUPZH, 
_ Will it not follow, that i in order to make a nation flouriſh, it is not ſuffi- 
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cient to make it wealthy, without knowing the true end and happineſs 
of mankind, and how to apply wealth towards attaining that end? In 
proportion as theſe points are known and practiſed, I think the nation 

ſhould be likely to flouriſh. But for a people who neither know nor 
practiſe them, to gain riches, ſeems to me the ſame advantage that it 
would be for a ſick man to come at plenty of meat and drink, which he 
could not uſe but to his hurt. LIS. This i is meer ſophiſtry; it is argu- 
ing without perſuading, Look into common life; examine the purſuits 
of men; have a due reſpect for the conſent of the world; and you will 
ſoon be a that riches alone are ſufficient to make a nation flou- 
riſhing and happy. Give them riches and they will make themſelves hap- 
Þy, without that political invention, that trick of ſtateſmen and Philoſo- 
| Phers, called virtue. 


: a XI. EL PH. virtue then, in your account, is a trick of ſtateſmen. 
IVS. It is EUPH. Why then do your ſagacious ſe betray and di- 
vulge that trick or ſecret of ſtate, which wiſe men have judged neceſſary 
for the good government of the world ? Lyfcles heſitating, Crito made 
anſwer, that he preſumed it was becauſe their ſect being wiſer than all 
other wiſe men, diſdained to ſee the world governed by wrong maxims, 
and would ſet all things on a right bottom. EUPH. Thus much is 
certain. If we look into all inſtitutions of government, and the po- 
litical writings of ſuch as have heretofore paſſed for wife. men, we 
ſhall find a great regard for virtue. LYS. You ſhall find a ſtrong 
tincture of prejudice : but, as J ſaid before, conſult the multitude if 
you would find nature and truth. EUPH. But among country gen- 
tlemen, and farmers, and the better ſort of tradeſmen, is not virtue a 
reputable thing ? LIS. You pick up authorities among men of low life 
and vile education. EUPH. Perhaps we ought to pay a decent reſpect 
to the authority of minute philoſophers. . LYS. And I would fain know 
; whoſe authority ſhould be more conſidered, than that of thofe gentle- 
men who are alone above prejudice, and think for themſelves. EUA. 


How 
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How doth it appear that you are the only unprejudiced part of man- 
kind? May not a minute philoſopher, as well as another man, be pre- 


judiced in favour of the leaders of his ſect? May not an atheiſtical edu- 


cation prejudice towards atheiſm? What ſhould hinder a man's being 
prejudiced againſt religion, as well as for it? Or can you aſſign any rea- 
ſon why an attachment to pleaſure, intereſt, vice, or vanity, may not 


be ſuppoſed to prejudice men againſt virtue? LIS. This is pleaſant. ; 
What! ſuppoſe thoſe very men influenced by prejudice, who are always 
diſputing againſt it, whoſe conſtant aim it is to detect and demoliſh pre- 
judices of all kinds! Except their own, replied Crito, for you muſt par- 
don me, if I cannot help thinking they have ſome ſmall prejudice, 


"OO" not in favour of virtue. 


XII. 1 obſerve, Lyjicles, that you allowed to Eupbranor, the greater 
number of happy people are in 2 ſtate, the more that ſtate may be ſaid 


to flouriſh, 1t follows therefore, that ſuch methods as multiply inhabi- 
tants are good, and ſuch as diminiſh them are bad for the public. And 
one would think no body need be told, that the ſtrength of a ſtate con- 


ſiſts more in the number and ſort of people, than in any thing elſe. 


But in proportion as vice and luxury, thoſe public: bleſſings encouraged 
by this minute philoſophy, prevail among us, fewer are diſpoſed to mar- 
ry, too many being diverted by pleaſure, diſabled by diſeaſe, or frighten- 
ed by expence. Nor doth vice only thin a nation, but alſo debaſeth it 


by a puny degenerate race. I might add, that it is ruinous to our ma- 


nufactures, both as it makes labour dear, and thereby enables our more 


frugal neighbours to underſel us; and alſo as it diverts the lower ſort 


of people from honeſt callings to wicked projects. If theſe and ſuch 
conſiderations were taken into the account, I believe it would be evi- 


dent to any man in his ſenſes, that the imaginary benefits of vice bear 
no proportion to the ſolid real woes that attend it. L/. icles, upon this, 
ſhook his head, and ſmiled at Crito, without vouchlaling any other an- 
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ſwer. After which, addreſſing himſelf to Euphranor, there cannot, ſaid 
he, be a ſtronger inſtance of prejudice, than that a man ſhould at this 
time of day preſerve a reverence for that idol virtue, a thing ſo effectu- 
ally expoſed and exploded by the moſt knowing men of the age, who 
have ſhewn, that a man is a meer engine, played upon and driven about 
by ſenſible objects; and that moral virtue is only a name, a notion, a 
chimera, an enthuſiaſm, or at beſt a faſhion, uncertain andchangeable, like 
all other faſhions. EUPH. What do you think, Lyſicles, of health; doth 
it depend on fancy and caprice, or is it ſomething real in the bodily 
compoſition of a man? LYS. Health is ſomething real, which reſults 
from the right conſtitution and temperature of the organs and'the fluids 
_ circulating through them. EUPH. This you ſay is health of body. 
LYS. It is. EUPH. And may we not ſuppoſe an healthy conſtitution 
of ſoul, when the notions are right, the judgments true, the will regu- 
lar, the paſſions and appetites directed to their proper objects, and con- 
fined within due bounds? This, in regard to the ſoul, ſeems what health 
is to the body. And the man whoſe mind is ſo conſtituted, is he not 
properly called virtuous? And to produce this healthy diſpoſition in 
the minds of his countrymen, ſhould not every good man employ his 
endeavours? If theſe things have any appearance of truth, as to me they 
ſeem to have, it will not then be ſo clear a point that virtue is a meer 
whim or faſhion, as you are pleaſed to repreſent it: I muſt own ſome- 
thing unexpectedly, after what had been diſcourſed in laſt evening's 
conference, which if you would call to mind, it might perhaps fave 
both of us ſome trouble. LIS. Would you know the truth, Euphranor ? 
I muſt own J have quite forgot all your diſcourſe about virtue, duty, and 
all ſuch points, which, being of an airy notional nature, are apt to va- 
niſn, and leave no trace on a mind accuſtomed only to recerve e. 
on from realities. 5 | 


XIII. 
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XIII. Having heard theſe words, Eupbranor looked at Crito and me, 
and ſaid ſmiling, I have miſtaken my part; it was mine to learn, and his 
to inſtruct. Then addreſſing himſelf to Zy/cles, Deal faithfully, ſaid he, 
and let me know whether the public benefit of vice be in truth that 
vhich makes you plead for it? LIS. I love to ſpeak frankly what J 


think. Know then, that private intereſt is the firſt and principal conſiQ- 


deration with philoſophers of our ſet. Now of all intereſts pleaſure is 
that which hath the ſtrongeſt charms, and no pleaſures like thoſe which 
are heightened and enlivened by licence. Herein conſiſts the peculiar 
excellency of our principles, that they ſhew people how to ſerve their 
country by diverting themſelves, cauſing the two ſtreams of public ſpirit 
and {elf-love to unite and run in the ſame channel. I have told you al- 
ready, that 1 admit a nation might ſubſiſt by the rules of virtue. But 
give me leave to ſay, it will barely ſubſiſt, in a dull joyleſs inſipid Nate, 
whereas the ſprightly exceſſes of vice inſpire men with joy: and where 


particulars rejoice, the public, which is made up of particulars, muſt do 
ſo too; that is, the. public muſt be happy. This I take to be an irre- 


d argument. Hut to give you its full force, and make it as plain 
as poſſible, I will trace things from their original. Happineſs is the end 
to which created beings naturally tend, but we find that all animals, whe- 


ther men or brutes, do naturally and principally purſue real pleaſure of 
ſenſe, which is therefore to be thought their ſupreme good, their true 


end and happineſs. It is for this men live, and whoever underſtands life 
muſt allow that man to-enjoy the top and flower of it, who hath a quick 


ſenſe of pleaſure, and withal ſpirit, fkill, and fortune ſufficient to gratify 


every appetite and every taſte. Niggards and fools will envy or traduce 


ſuch a one becauſe they cannot equal him. Hence, all that ſober trifling 
in diſparagement of what every one would be mafter of if he could, a 


full freedom and unlimited ſcope of pleaſure. EUPH. Let me ſee whe- 
ther I underſtand you. Pleaſure of ſenſe, you ſay, is the chief pleaſure. 
ILS. I do. EUPH. And this would be crampt and diminiſhed by vir- 

_ 5 tue. 
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tue. LTS. It would. EUPH. Tell me, Lyficles, is pleaſure then at the 
height when the appetites are ſatisfied? LIS. There is then only an in- 
dolence, the lively ſenſe of pleaſure being paſt. EUPH. It ſhould ſeem 
therefore, that the appetites muſt be always craving to preſerve pleaſure 
alive. LYS. That is our'ſenſe of the matter. EUPH. The Greek phi- 
loſopher therefore was in the right, who conſidered the body of a man of 
pleaſure as a leaky veſſel, always filling and never full. LIS. You 
may divert yourſelf with allegories, if you pleaſe. But all the while ours 
is literally the true taſte of nature. Look throughout the univerſe; and 
you ſhall find birds and fiſhes, beaſts and inſects, all kinds of animals; 
with which the creation ſwarms, conſtantly engaged by inſtin in the 
purſuit of ſenſible pleaſure. And ſhall man alone be the grave fool who 
thwarts, and croſſes, and ſubdues his appetites, whilſt his fellow-creatures - 
do all moſt joyfully and freely indulge them? -EUPH. How! Lyficles. 
I thought that being governed by the ſenſes, appetites, and paſſions, was 
the moſt grievous ſlavery; and that the proper buſineſs of free-thinkers,, 
or philoſophers, had been to ſet men from the power of ambition, ava- 
rice, and ſenſuality. LIS. Vou miſtake the point. We make men re- 
liſh the world, attentive to their intereſts, lively and luxurious in their 
pleaſures, without. fear or reſtraint either from God or man. We deſpiſe: 
thoſe preaching writers, who uſed to diſturb or cramp the pleaſures and 
amuſements of human life. We hold, that a wiſe. man who meddles 
with buſineſs, doth. it altogether for his intereſt, and refers his intereſt to- 
his pleaſure. With us it is a maxim, that a man ſhould ſeize the mo- 
ments as they fly. Without love, and wine, and play, and late hours, 
we hold life not to be worth living. I grant, indeed, that there is ſome-, 
thing groſs and; ill-bred i in the vices of mean men, which the genteel 
philoſopher abhors. CRI. But to cheat, whore, betray, get drunk, do 
all theſe Wien decently, this is true wiſdom, and elegance of taſts. 
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XIV. EUPH. To me who have been uſed to another way of thinking, 
this new philoſophy ſeems difficult to digeſt. I muſt therefore beg leave 
to examine its principles, with the ſame freedom that you do thoſe of 
other ſets. LIS. Agreed. EUPH. You fav, if I miſtake not, that a 
wiſe man purſues only his private intereſt, and chat this conſiſts in ſen- 
| ſual pleaſure, for proof whereof you appeal to nature. - Is not this what 
you advance? LYS. It is. EUPH. You conclude therefore, that as 
bother animals are guided by natural inſtinct, man too ought to follow the 
dictates. of ſenſe and appetite, LIS. I do. EUPH. But in this, do you 
not argue as if man had only ſenſe and appetite for his guides, on which 
ſuppoſition there might be truth in what you ſay? But what if he hath 
intellect, reaſon, a higher inſtin and a nobler life? If this be. the caſe; 
and you being man, live like a brute, .is it not the way to be defrauded of 
your true happineſs? to be mortified and diſappointed? Conſider moſt 
ſorts of brutes; you ſhall perhaps find them have a greater ſhare of ſen- 
ſual happineſs than man. LIS. To our ſorrow we do. This hath made 
ſeveral gentlemen of our ſeQ envy brutes, and lament the lot of human 
kind. CRI. It was a conſideration of this ſort which inſpired Erotylus, 
with the laudable ambition of wiſhing himſelf a ſnail, upon hearing of 
certain particularities diſcovered in that animal by a modern virtuoſo. 
EUPH. Tell me, Lyficles, if you had an inexhauſtible fund of gold and 
ſilver, ſhould you envy another for having a little more copper than you? 
-LYS. I ſhould not. EUPH. Are not reaſon, imagination, and ſenſe; 
faculties differing in kind, and in rank higher one than another. LIS. 
I do not deny it. EUPH. Their acts therefore differ in kind. LIS. 
They do. EUPH. Conſequently the pleaſures perfective of thoſe acts 
are alſo different. LIS. They are. EUPH. You admit therefore three 
ſorts. of pleaſure; pleaſure of reaſon, pleaſure of imagination, and plea- 
ſure of ſenſe. LIS. I do. EUPH And, as it is reaſonable to think; 
the operation of the higheſt and nobleſt faculty to be attended with the 


highcſi ae, way we not ſuppoſe the two former to be as gold or 
ſilver, 
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filver, and the latter only as copper? whence it ſhould ſeem to follow, 
that man need not envy or imitate a brute. LIS. And nevertheleſs there 
are very ingenious men ho do. And ſurely every one may be allowed 


to know what he wants, and wherein his true happineſs conſiſts. EUPH. 


Is it not plain that different animals have different pleaſures? Take a hop 


from his ditch or dunghil, lay him on a rich bed, treat him with ſweet- 


meats, and muſic, and perfumes. All theſe things will be no entertain- 
ment to him. Do not a bird, a beaſt, a fiſh, amuſe themſelves in vari- 


ous manners, inſomuch that what i is pleaſing to one may be death to an- 


other? Is it ever ſeen that one of thoſe animals quits its own element or 
way of living, to adopt that of another? And ſhall man quit his own 


nature to imitate a brute? LIS. But ſenſe is not only natural to brutes; 


is it not alſo natural to man? EUPH It is; but with this difference, it 
maketh the whole of a brute, but is the loweſt part or faculty of a hy- 


man ſoul, The nature of any thing is peculiarly that which doth diſtin- 


gvith it from other things, not what it hath in cemmon with them. Do | 
you allow this to be true? LIS. I do. EVH And is not reaſon that 

which makes the prineipal difference between man and other animals? 
LIS. It is. EUPH. Reaſon therefore being the principal part of our 
nature, whatever is moſt reaſonable: ſhould ſeem moſt natural to man. 
Muſt we not therefore think rational pleaſures more agreeable to human 


kind, than thoſe of ſenſe? Man and beaft having different natures, ſeem 


to have different faculties, different enjoyments, and different ſorts of 
happineſs. You can eaſily. conceive, that the ſort of life which makes 
the happineſs of a mole or a bat, would be a very wretched one for an 


eagle. And may you not as well conceive that the happineſs of 2 brute 


can never conſtitute the true happineſs of a man? A beaſt, without re- 
flection or remorſe, without foreſight, or appetite of immortality, with- 
out notion of vice or virtue, or order, or reaſon, or knowledge! What 
motive, what grounds can there be for bringing down man, in whom 
are all theſe e to a level with ſuch a creature? What merit, vrhat 


ambi- 
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ambition in the minute philoſopher to make ſuch an animal a guide or 
rule for human life? | IN 


XV. LIS. It is ſtrange, Euphraner, that one who admits freedom of 
thought, as you do, ſhould yet be ſuch a ſlave to prejudice. You ſtill 
talk of order and virtue, as of real things, as if our philoſophers had ne- 
ver demonſtrated, that they have no foundation in nature, and are only 
the effects of education. I know, ſaid Crito, how the minute philoſo- 
phers are accuſtomed to demonſtrate this point. They conſider the ani- 
mal nature of man, or man ſo far forth as he is animal; and it muſt be 
owned that conſidered in that light, he hath no ſenſe of duty, no notion 
of virtue. He therefore, who ſhould look for virtue among meer ani- 
mals, or human kind as ſuch, would look in the wrong place. But that 
philoſopher who is attentive only to the animal part of his being, and 
raiſeth his theories from the very dregs of our ſpecies, might probably upon 
ſecond thoughts find himſelf miſtaken. Look you, Crito, ſaid Lyficles, my 
argument is with Eupbranor, to whom addreſſing his diſcourſe; I obſerve, 
faid he, that you ſtand much upon the dignity of human nature. This thing 
of dignity is an old worn-out notion, which depends on other notions old 
and ſtale, and worn-out, ſuch as an immaterial ſpirit, and a ray derived 
from the Divinity. But in theſe days men of ſenſe make a jeſt of all 
this grandeur and dignity ; and many there are would gladly exchange 
their ſhare of it for the repoſe and freedom, and ſenſuality of a brute. 
But compariſons are odious : waving therefore all inquiry concerning the 
reſpective excellencies of man and beaſt, and whether it is beneath a man 
to follow or imitate brute animals, in judging of the chief good and con- 
duct of life and manners, I ſhall be content to appeal to the authority 
of men themſelves, for the truth of my notions. Do but look abroad 
into the world, and aſk the common run of men, whether pleafure of 
ſenſe be not the only true, ſolid, ſubſtantial good of their kind? EUPH. 
But might not the ſame vulgar fort of men prefer a piece of ſign-poſt 
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painting to one of Rapbael's, or a Grub Areet ballad to an ode of Horace ? 
Is there not a real difference between good and bad writing? LIS. 
'There is. EUPH. And yet you will allow there muſt be a maturity and 
improvement of underſtanding to diſcern this difference, which doth not 
make it therefore leſs real. LIS. I will. EUPH. In the ſame manner 
-what ſhould hinder, but there may be in nature a true difference be- 
tween vice and virtue, although it require ſome degree of reflexion and 
judgment to obſerve it? In order to know whether a thing be agreeable 
to the rational nature of man, it ſeems one ſhould rather obſerve and 
_ conſult thoſe who have moſt employed or improved their reaſon. LIS. 
Well, I ſhall not inſiſt on conſulting the common herd of mankind, 
From the ignorant and- groſs vulgar, I might myſelf appeal in many caſes 
to men of rank and faſhion. EUPH, They are a ſort of men I have not 
the honour to. know much of by my own obſervation. But I remember 
a remark of Ariftotle, who was himſelf a courtier and knew them well. 
Virtue, ſaith he, and good ſenſe are not the property of high birth or 
a great eſtate. Nor if they who poſſeſs theſe advantages, wanting a 
taſte for rational pleaſures, betake themſelves to thoſe of ſenſe; ought 
vue therefore to eſteem them eligible, any more than we ſhould the 
toys and paſtimes of children, becauſe they ſeem ſo to them? And 
indeed one may be allowed to queſtion, whether the trueſt eſtimate of 
things was. to be expected from a mind N with luxury, and daz- 
zled with the ſplendor of high living. 
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Cum ſtupet infants acies fulgaribus, & cum 
Acclinis Fallis animus meliora recuſat. Hon. 


Crita upon this obſerved, that he knew an \ Engl ih nodlemin who in 
the prime of life profeſſeth a liberal art; and is the firſt man of his pro- 
feſſion in the world; and that he was very ſure he had more pleaſure from 
the exerciſe of that elegant art, than from any ſenſual enjoyment within 


® Ethic. ad Nicorn, I. 10. c. 6, 


the 
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the power of one of the largeſt fortunes, and moſt bountiful ſpirits in 
Great Britain. 


XVI. ZYS. But why need we have recourſe to the judgment of other 
men in ſo plain a caſe? I appeal to your own breaſt, conſult that, and 
then ſay if ſenſible pleaſure be not the chief good of man. EUPH. I, 
for my part, have often thought thoſe pleaſures which are higheſt in the 
eſteem of ſenſualiſts, ſo far from being the chiefeſt good, that it ſeemed 
doubtful upon the whole, whether they were any good at all, any more 
than the meer removal of pain. Are not our wants and appetites un- 
eaſy? LYS. They are. EUPH. Doth not ſenſual pleaſure conſiſt in 
ſatisfying them? LYS. It doth. EUPH. But the cravings are tediors, 
the ſatisfaction momentary. Is it not ſo? LIS. It is, but what then? 
EUPH. Why then it ſhould ſeem that ſenſual pleaſure is but a ſhort de- 
liverance from long pain. A long avenue of uneaſineſs leads to a point 
of pleaſure, which ends in diſguſt or remorſe. CRI. And he who pur- 
ſues this ignis fatuus imagines himſelf a philoſopher and free-thinker. 
LYS. Pedants are governed by words and notions, while the wiſer men 
of pleaſure follow fact, nature and ſenſe. CRI. But what if notional | 
pleaſures ſhould in fact prove the moſt real and laſting? Pure pleaſures 
of reaſon and imagination neither hurt the health, nor waſte the fortune, 
nor gall the conſcience. By them the mind is long entertained without 
loathing or ſatiety. On the other hand a notion (which with you it 
ſeems paſſeth for nothing) often embitters the moſt lively ſenſual plea- 
ſures, which at bottom will be found alſo to depend upon notion more 
than perhaps you imagine, it being a vulgar remark, that thoſe things are | 
more enjoyed by hope and foretaſte of the ſoul than by poſſeſſion. Thus 
much is yielded, that the actual enjoyment is very ſhort, and the alter- 
native of appetite and diſguſt long as well as uneaſy. So that, upon the 
whole, it ſhould ſeem thoſe gentlemen, who are called men of pleaſure 
from their eager purſuit of it, do in-reality with great expence of fortune, 
85 ec 2 | eaſe, 
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eaſe, and health purchaſe pain. LIS. You may ſpin out plauſible argu- 
ments, but will after all find it a difficult matter to convince me that ſo 1 
many ingenious men ſhould not be able to diſtinguiſh between things ſo : 
directly oppoſite as pain and pleaſure. How is it poſſible to account for 3 
this? CRI. | believe a reaſon may be aſſigned for it, but to men of plea- 
ſure no truth is ſo palatable as a fable. Jove once upon a time having 
ordered, that pleaſure and pain ſhould be mixed 1n equal proportions in 
every doſe of human life, upon a complaint, that ſome men endeavoured 
to ſeparate what he had joined, and taking more than their ſhare of the 
ſweet, would leave all the ſour for others, commanded Mercury to put a 
ſtop to this evil, by fixing on each delinquent a pair of inviſible ſpectacles, 
which ſhould change the appearance of things, making pain look like 
pleaſure, and pleaſure like pain, labour like recreation, and recreation 
like labour. From that time the men of pleaſure are eternally miſtaking 
and repenting. LIS. If your doctrine takes place I would fain know 
- what can be the advantage of a great fortune, which all mankind ſo ea- 
gerly purſue? CRI. It is a common ſaying with Eucrates, that a great 
fortune is an edged tool, which a hundred may come at, for one who knows 
how to uſe it, ſo much eaſier is the /art of getting than that of ſpending, 
What its advantage is I will not ſay, but I will venture. to declare what 
it is not. I am ſure that where abundance excludes want, and enjoy- 
ment prevents appetites, there is not the quickeſt ſenſe of thoſe plea- 
ſures we have been ſpeaking of, in which the footman hath often a 
greater ſhare than his lord, who cannot enlarge his ſtomach in propor- 
tion to his eſtate. | ; 
XVII. Reaſonable and well educated men of all ranks "VER I = 
F pretty much the ſame amuſements, notwithſtanding the difference 
of their fortunes: but thoſe ho are particularly diſtinguiſhed as men 
of pleaſure ſeem to poſſeſs it in a very ſmall degree. EUPH. I have 
heard that among perſons of that character, a game of cards is eſteemed 
a chief 
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a chief diverſion. LS. Without cards there could be no living for 
people of faſhion. It is the moſt- delightful way of paſling an evening 
when gentlemen and ladies are got together, who would otherwiſe be at 
a loſs what: ſay or do with themſelyes. But a pack of cards is ſo en- 
gaging, that it doth not only employ them when they are met, but 
ſerves to draw them together. Quadrille gives them pleaſure in proſpect 
during the dull hours of the day, they reflect on it with delight, and it 
furniſhes diſcourſe when it is over. CRI. One would be apt to ſuſpect 
theſe people of condition paſs their time but heavily, and are but little 
the better for their fortunes, whoſe chief amuſement is a thing in the 
power of every porter or footman, who is as well qualified to receive 
pleaſure from eards as a peer. I can eaſily conceive that when people 
of a certain turn are got together, they ſhould prefer doing any thing to 
the ennui of their own converſation ; but it is not eaſily to conceive there 
is any great pleaſure in this. What a card-table can afford requires 
neither parts nor fortune to judge of. LIS. Play is a ſerious amuſe- 
ment that comes to the relief of a man of pleaſure, after the more lively 
and affecting enjoyments of ſenſe. It kills time beyond any thing, and 
is a moſt admirable anodyne to divert or prevent thought, which might 
otherwiſe prey upon the mind. CRI. I can eaſily comprehend, that no 
man upon earth ought to prize anodynes for the ſpleen, more than a 
man of faſhion and pleaſure. An ancient ſage ſpeaking of one of that 
character, ſaith he is made wretched by diſappointments and appetites, 
Aunieai dxoroyyhrnrxcd indir. And if this was true of the Greeks who lived 
in the ſun, and had fo much ſpirit, I am apt to think it is ſtill more ſo 


olf our modern Engliſh. Something there is in our climate and complexi- 


on, that makes idleneſs no where ſo much its own puniſhment as in 
England, where an uneducated fine gentleman pays for his momentary 
pleaſures, with long and cruel intervals of ſpleen; for relief of which he 
is driven into ſenſual exceſſes, that produce a proportionable depreſſion 
of ſpirits, which, as it createth a greater want of pleaſures, ſo it leſſens 
the 
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the ability to enjoy them. There is a caſt of thought in the complexion 


world. He is (as Ariſtotle expreſſeth it) at variance with himſelf, He 


bitual ſloth and indolence will not ſuffer him to remedy. At length 
being grown odious to himſelf, and abhorring his own company, he 
runs into every idle aſſembly, not from the hopes of pleaſure, but meer- 
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of an Engliſhman, which renders him the moſt unſucceſsful rake in the 


is neither brute enough to enjoy his appetites, nor man enough to go- 
vern them. He knows and feels that what he purſues is not his true 
good, his reflexion ſerving only to ſhew him that miſery which his ha- 


ly to reſpite the pain of his own mind. Liſtleſs and uneaſy at the preſent, 


he hath no delight in reflecting on what is paſt, or in the proſpect of 
any thing to come. This man of pleaſure, when after a wretched ſcene 


of vanity and woe his animal nature is worn to the ſtumps, wiſhes and 
dreads death by turns, and is ſick of living, without having ever tried or 
known the true life of man. EUPH, It is well this ſort of life, which 
is of ſo little benefit to the owner, conduceth ſo much to that of the 
public. But pray tell me, do theſe gentlemen ſet up for minute phi- 
loſophers? CRI. That ſect you muſt know contains two ſorts of philoſo- 
phers, the wet and the. dry. Thoſe I have been deſcribing are of the 
former kind. They differ rather in practice than in theory. As an old- 
er, graver or duller man from one that is younger, and more capable or 


fond of pleaſure. The dry philoſopher paſſeth his time but drily. He 


has the honour of pimping for the vices of more ſprightly men, who in 
return offer ſome {mall incenſe to his vanity. Upon this encouragement, 
and to make his own mind eaſy when it is paſt being pleaſed, he em- 
ploys himſelf in juſtifying thoſe exceſſes he cannot partake in. But to re- 
turn to your queſtion, thoſe miſerable folk are mighty men for the mi- 
nute philoſophy. EUPH. What hinders them then from putting an 
end to their lives? CRI. Their not being perſuaded of the truth of what 
they profeſs. Some indeed in a fit of deſpair do now and then lay vio- 
Sent hands on 1 themſclves. And as ion minute philoſophyr prevails, we 
daily 
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daily ſee more examples of ſuicide. But they bear no proportion to 
thoſe who would put an end to their lives if they durſt. My friend 
Clinias, who had been one of them, and a philoſopher of rank, let me 
into the ſecret hiſtory of their doubts and fears and irreſolute reſolutions 
of making away with themſelves, which laſt he aſſures me is a frequent 
topic with men of pleaſure, when they have drunk themſelves into a 
little ſpirit. It was by virtue of this mechanical valour, the renowned 
philoſopher Hermocrates ſhot himſelf through the head. The ſame thing 
hath ſince. been practiſed by ſeveral others to the great relief of their 
friends. Splenetic, worried, and frightened out of their wits, they run 
upon their doom, with the ſame courage as a bird runs into the mouth 
of a rattle ſnake, not becauſe they are bold to die, but becauſe they 
are afraid to live. Clinias endeavoured to fortify his irreligion, by the 
diſcourſe and opinion of other minute philoſophers, who were mutually 
ſtrengthened in their own unbelief by his. After this manner, authority 
working in a circle, they endeavoured to atheize one another. But 
though he pretended even to a demonſtration againſt the being of a 
God, yet he could not inwardly conquer his own belief. He fell ſick, 
and acknowledged this truth, is now a ſober man and a good chriſtian; 
owns. he was never ſo happy as ſince he became ſuch, nor ſo wretched: 
as. while he. was a minute philoſopher. And he who has tried both con- 
ditions may be allowed a proper judge of both. LIS. Truly a fine 
account of the brighteſt and braveſt men of the age. CRI. Bright and 
brave are fine attributes. But our curate is of opinion, that all your free- 
thinking rakes are either fools or cowards. Thus he argues; if ſuch a 
man doth not ſee his true intereſt, he wants ſenſe, if he doth but dare 
not purſue it, he wants courage. In this manner from the defect of ſenſe 
and courage, he deduceth that whole ſpecies of men, who are ſo apt to 
value themſelves upon both thoſe qualities. LIS. As for their courage 
they are at all times ready to give proof of it; and for their underſtand- 
ing, 
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ing, thanks to nature; it is of a ſize not to be meaſured ty country 
parſons. . ö 
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XVIII. EUPH. But Socrates, who was no country parſon, ſuſpected your 
men of pleaſure were fuch through ignorance. LIS. Ignorance of what? 
EUPH. Of the art of computing. It was his opinion that rakes cannot 
reckon *. And that for want of this {kill they make wrong judgments 
about pleaſure, on the right choice of which their happineſs depends. 

LS. I do not underſtand you. EUPEH. Do you grant that ſenſe per- 
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1 cei veth only ſenſible things? LYS. I do. EUPH. Senſe perceiveth on- 
. ly things preſent. LIS. This too I grant. EUPH. Future pleaſures, 
bl therefore, and pleaſures of the underſtanding, are not to be judged of 
if by aQual ſenſe. LYS. They are not. EUPH. Thoſe therefore who 
bl judge of pleaſure by ſenſe, _ find themſelves miſtaken at the foot 
4 of the account. 
4 | + Cam lapidoſa chiragra 

| ; | N Contudit articules veteris ramalia fagi, 
j } Tum craſſis transifſe dies lucemque paluſtrem, 
5 l Et ſibi jam ſeri vitam ingemuere reliftam. 
i | To make a right computation, ſhould you not conſider all the faculties 
1 and all the kinds of pleaſure, taking into your account the future as well 
M as the preſent, and rating them all according to their true value? CR. 
| | The Epicureans themſelves allowed, that pleaſure which procures a 
3 greater pain, or hinders a greater pleaſure, ſhould be regarded as a pain; 
iþ and, that pain which procures a greater pleaſure, or prevents a greater 
N pain, is to be accounted a pleaſure. In order therefore to make a true 
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eſtimate of pleaſure, the great ſpring of action, and that from whence the 
conduct of life takes its bias, we ought to compute intellectual pleaſures 
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and future pleaſures, as well as preſent and ſenſible: we ought to make al- 
lowance in the valuation of each particular pleaſure, for all the pains 
and evils, for all the diſguſt, remorſe, and ſhame that attend it: we 
ought to regard both kind and quantity, the ſincerity, the. intenſeneſs, 
and the duration of pleaſures. EUPH. And all theſe points duly con- 
ſidered, will not Socrates ſeem to have had reaſon of his fide, when he 
thought ignorance made rakes, and particularly their being ignorant of 
| what he calls the ſcience of more and leſs, greater and ſmaller, equality 
and compariſon, that is to ſay, of the art of computing? LIS. All this 
diſcourſe ſeems notional. For real abilities of overy kind, it is well 
known, we have the brighteſt men of the age among us. But all thoſe 
who know the world do calculate that what you call a good chriſtian, 
who hath neither a large conſcience, nor unprejudiced mind, muſt be 
unfit for the affairs of it. Thus you ſee, while you compute yourſelves 
out of pleaſure, others compute you out of buſineſs. What then are 
you good for with all your computation? EUPH. I have all imaginable 
reſpeQ for the abilities of free-thinkers. My only fear was, their parts 
might be too lively for ſuch ſlow talents as forecaſt and computation, 
the gifts of ordinary men. ; 


XIX. CRI. I cannot make them the ſame compliment that Euphranor 
does. For though I ſhall not pretend to characterize the whole ſec, 
yet thus much I may truly affirm, that thoſe who have fallen in my way 
have been moſtly raw men of - pleaſure, old ſharpers in buſineſs, or a 
third ſort of lazy ſcioliſts, who are neither men of buſineſs, nor men of 
ſpeculation, but ſet up for judges or critics 1n all kinds, without having 
made a progreſs in any. Theſe among men of the world paſs for pro- 
found theoriſts, and among ſpeculative men would ſeem to know the 
world ; a conceited race, equally uſeleſs to the affairs and ſtudies of man- 
kind. Such as theſe, for the moſt part, ſeem to be ſeQaries of the mi- 
nute philoſophy. I will not deny that now and then you may meet 
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with a man of eaſy manners, that, without thoſe faults and affeQati- 
ons, 1s carried into the party by the meer ſtream of education, faſhion, 
or company; all which do in this age prejudice men againſt religion, 
even thoſe who mechanically rail at prejudice. I muſt not forget that 
the minute philoſophers have alſo a ſtrong party among the beaux and 
fine ladies; and, as affectations out of character are often the ſtrongeſt, 
there is nothing fo dogmatical and inconvincible as one of theſe fine 
things, when it ſets up for free-thinking. But, be theſe profeſſors of the 
ſet neyer ſo dogmatical, their authority muſt needs be ſmall with men 
of ſenſe: for who would chooſe for his guide in the ſearch for truth a 
man whoſe thoughts and time are taken up with dreſs, viſits, and diver- 
ſions? or whoſe education hath been behind a counter, or in an office? 
or whoſe ſpeculations have been employed on the forms of | buſineſs, 
who are only well read in the ways and commerce of mankind, in 
ſtock-jobbing, purloining, ſupplanting, bribing? Or would any man in 
his ſenſes give a fig for meditations and diſcoveries made over a bottle ? 
And yet it is certain, that inſtead of thought, books, and ſtudy, moſt 
- free-thinkers are the proſelytes of a drinking club. Their principles 
are often ſettled, and deciſions on the deepeſt points made, when they 
are not fit to make a bargain, LIS. You forget our writers, Crito. 
They make a world of proſelytes. CRI. So would worſe writers in 
ſuch a cauſe. Alas! how few read! and of theſe, how few are able to 
judge! How many wiſh your notions true! How many had rather 
be diverted than inſtructed! How many are convinced by a title! I may 
allow your reaſons to be effectual, without allowing them to be good. 
Arguments, in themſelves of ſmall weight, have great effect, when they 
are recommended by a miſtaken” intereſt, when they are pleaded for 
by paſſion, when they are countenanced by the humour of the age; 
and above all, with ſome ſort of men, when they are againſt law, go- 
vernment, and eſtabliſhed opinions, things which, as a wiſe or good 
man would not depart from without. clear evidence, a weak or a bad 
man will affect to diſparage on the flighteſt grounds. LYS. And yet 
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the arguments of our philoſophers alarm. CRI. The force of their rea- 
ſoning is not what alarms: their contempt of laws and government is 
alarming, their application to the young and ignorant is dangerous. 
EUPH. But without diſputing or diſparaging their talent at ratiocination, 
it ſeems very poſſible their ſucceſs might not be owing to that alone. May 
it not in ſome meaſure be aſcribed to the defects of others, as well as to 
their own perfections? My friend Eucrates uſed to ſay, that the church 
would thrive and flouriſh beyond all oppoſition, if ſome certain perſons 
minded piety more than politics, practics than polemics, fundamentals 
than conſeRaries, ſubſtance than circumſtance, things than notions, and 
notions than words. LYS. Whatever may be the cauſe, the effects are 
too plain to be denied. And when a conſidering man obſerves that our 
notions do, in this moſt learned and knowing age, ſpread and multiply, 
in oppoſition to eſtabliſhed laws, and every day gain ground againſt a 
body ſo numerous, ſo learned, fo well ſupported, protected, encouraged 
for the ſervice and defence of religion: I ſay, when a man obſerves and 
conſiders all this, he will be apt to aſcribe it to the force of truth, and 

the merits of our cauſe; which, had it been ſupported with the revenues 
and eſtabliſhments of the church and univerſities, you may gueſs what 
a figure it would make, by the figure that it makes without them. 
EUPH. It is much to be pitied, that the learned profeſſors of your ſet 
do not meet with the encouragement they deſerve. LIS. All in due 
time. People begin to open their eyes. It is' not impoſſible but thoſe 
revenues that in ignorant times were applied to a wrong uſe, may here- 
after in a more enlightened age, be applied to a better. CRI. But why 
profeſſors and encouragement for what needs no teaching? An acquaint- 
ance of mine has a moſt ingenious footman that can neither ke: cook 
read, who learned your whole ſyſtem in half an hour: he knows when 
and how to nod, ſhake his head, ſmile, and give a hint as well as the 
ableſt ſceptic, and is in fact a very minute philoſopher. LYS. Pardon 
me, it takes time to unlearn religious prejudices, and requires a ſtrong 
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head. CRI. I do not know how it might have been once upon a time. 
But in the preſent laudable education, I know ſeveral who have been 
imbued with no religious notions at all; and others who have had them 


ſo very light, that they rubbed off without the leaſt pains. | 


XX. Panope, young and beautiful, under the care of her aunt, an ad- 


mirer of the minute philoſophy, was kept from learning the principles 


of religion, that ſhe might not be accuſtomed to believe without a reaſon, 
nor aſſent to what ſhe did not comprehend. Panope was not indeed 
prejudiced with religious notions, but got a notion of intriguing, and a 
notion of play, which ruined her reputation by fourteen, and her for- 
tune by four and twenty. I have often reflected on the different fate of 


two brothers in my neighbourhood. Cleon the elder being deſigned an 


accompliſhed gentleman, was ſent to town, and had the firſt part of his 
education in a great ſchool: what religion he learned there was ſoon un- 
learned in a certain celebrated ſociety, which, till we have a better, may 
paſs for a nurſery of minute philoſophers. Cleon dreffed well, could 
cheat at cards, had a nice palate, underſtood the myſtery of the die, was 
a mighty man in the minute philoſophy : and having ſhined a few 
years in theſe accompliſhments, he died before thirty, childleſs and rot- 
ten, expreſſing the utmoſt indignation that he could not out-live that 
old dog his father; who having a great notion of polite manners, and 
knowledge of the world, had purchaſed them to his favourite ſon with 


much expence, but had been more frugal in the education of Charephon, 


the younger ſon, who was brought up at a country-ſchool, and entered 
a commoner in the univerſity, where he qualified himſelf for a parſonage 
in his father's gift, which he is now poſſeſſed of, together with the eſtate 
of the family, and a numerous offspring. LIS. A pack of unpoliſhed 
cabs, I warrant. CRI. Lefs. poliſhed, perhaps, but more ſound, more 
honeſt, and more uſeful than many who paſs for fine gentlemen. Crates, 
a worthy juſtice of the peace in this county, having had a. ſon miſcarry 

at 
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at London, by the converſation of a minute philoſopher, uſed to ſay with 
a great air of complaint, If a man ſpoils my corn, or hurts my cattle, I 
have a remedy againſt him; but if he ſpoils my children, I have none. 
LYS. I warrant you, he was for penal methods: he would haye had a 
law to perſecute tender conſciences. CRI. The tender conſcience of a 
minute philoſopher! He who tutored the ſon of Crates, ſoon after did 
juſtice on himſelf, For he taught Lyc:das, a modeſt young man, the 
principles of his ſet. Tycidas, in return, debauched his daughter, an 
only child: upon which, Charmides (that was the minute philoſopher's 
name) hanged himſelf. Old Bubalion in the city is carking, and ſtarv- 
ing, and cheating, that his fon may drink and game, keep miſtreſles, 
hounds, and horſes, and die in a jail. Bubalion nevertheleſs thinks 
himſelf wiſe, and paſſeth for one that minds the main chance. He is 
a minute philoſopher, which learning he acquired behind the counter 
from the works of Prodicus and Tryphon. This ſame Bubalion was one 
night at ſupper, talking againſt the immortality of the foul with two 
or three grave citizens, one of whom the next day declared him- 
ſelf bankrupt, with five thouſand pounds of Bubalion's in his hands; 
and the night following he received a note from a ſervant, who had dur- 
ing his lecture waited at table, demanding the ſum of fifty guincas to 
be laid under a ſtone, and concluding with moſt terrible threats and im- 
precations. LTS. Not to repeat what hath been already demonſtrated, 
that the public is at bottom no ſufferer by ſuch accidents, which in truth 
are inconvenient only to private perſons, who in their turn too may reap 
the benefit of them; I ſay, not to repeat all that hath been demonſtrated 
rogues, although we did not make them? Believe me, the world always 
was, and always will be the ſame, as long as men are men. CRI. I deny 
that. the world is. always the ſame. Human nature, to uſe Alciphron's com- 
_ pariſon, is like land, better or worſe, as it is improved, and according to 
the ſeeds or principles ſown in it. Though no body held your tenets, I 

grant 
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grant there might be bad men by the force of corrupt appetites and irre- 
gular paſſions: but where men, to the force of appetite and paſſion, add 
that of opinion, and are wicked from principle, there will be more men 
wicked, and thoſe more incurably and outrageouſly fo. The error of a 
lively rake lies in his paſſions, and may be reformed: but the dry rogue 
who ſets up for judgment, is incorrigible. It is an obſervation of Ari- 
ſtotle's, that there are two ſorts of debauchees, the , and the dee, 
of which the one is ſo againſt his judgment, the other with it, and that 
there may be hopes of the former, but none of the latter. And in fact 
I have always obſerved, that a rake who is a minute philoſopher, when 
grown old, becomes a ſharper in buſineſs. LIS. I could name you ſeve- 
ral ſuch who have grown moſt noted patriots. CRI. Patriots! ſach pa- 
triots as Catiline and Marc Antony. LYS. And what then? Thoſe famous 
Romans were brave though unſucceſsful. They wanted neither ſenfe nor 
courage, and if their ſchemes had taken effect, the briſker part of their 
countrymen had been much the better for them. 


XXI. The wheels of government go on, though wound up by differ- 
ent hands; if not in the ſame form, yet in ſome other, perhaps a better. 
'There is an endleſs variety in nature, weak men, indeed, are prejudiced 
towards rules and ſyſtems in life and government; and think if theſe are 
gone all is gone: but a man of a great ſoul and free ſpirit delights in the 
noble experiment of blowing up ſyſtems and diſſolving governments, to 

mold them anew upon other principles and in another ſhape. Take my 
word for it; there is a plaſtic nature in things that ſeeks its own end. 
Pull a ſtate to pieces, jumble, confound, and ſhake together the particles 

of human ſociety, and then let them ſtand awhile, and you ſhall ſoon ſee 
them ſettle of themſelves in ſome convenient order, where heavy heads 
are ' loweſt, and men of genius uppermoſt. EUPH. Lyficles ſpeaks his 
mind freely. LYS. Where was the advantage of free-thinking if it were 
not attended with free-fpeaking, or of free-ſpeaking if it did not produce 
free- 
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free- acting? We are for abſolute, independent, original freedom in 
thought, word, and deed. Inward freedom, without outward, is good 
for nothing but to ſet a man's judgment at variance with his practice. 
CRI. This free way of -Ly/icles may ſeem new to you; it is not ſo to me. 
As the minute philoſophers lay it down for a maxim, that there is no- 
thing ſacred of any kind, nothing but what may be made a jeſt of, ex- 
ploded, and changed like the faſhion of their clothes, ſo nothing is more 
frequent than for them to utter their ſchemes and principles, not only in 
ſelect companies, but even in public, In a certain part of the world, 
| where ingenious men are wont to retail their ſpeculations, I remember to 
have ſeen a Valetundinarian in a long wig and cloak ſitting at the upper 
end of a table, with half a dozen of diſciples about him. After he had 

talked about religion in a manner, and with an air that would make one 
think, atheiſm eſtabliſhed by law, and religion only tolerated, he entered 
upon civil goverament, and obſerved to his audience, that the natural 
world was in a perpetual circulation: animals, ſaid he, who draw their 
faſtenance from the earth, mix with that ſame earth, and in their turn 
become food for vegetables, which again nouriſh the animal kind: the 
vapours that aſcend from this globe deſcend back upon it in ſhowers: 
the elements alternately prey upon cach other: that which one part of 
nature loſeth another gains, the ſum total remaining always the ſame, 
being neither bigger nor leſſer, better nor worſe for all theſe inteſtine 
changes. Even ſo, ſaid this learned profeſſor, the revolutions in the ci- 
vil world are no detriment to human. kind, one part whereof riſes as the 
other falls, and wins by another's loſs. A man therefore who thinks 
deeply, and hath an eye on the whole ſyſtem, is no more a bigot to go- 
vernment than to religion. He knows how to ſuit himſelf to occaſions, 
and make tho beſt of every event: for the reſt, he looks on all tranſla- 
tions of power and property from one hand to another with a philoſophic 
indifference. Our leQurer concluded his diſcourſe with a moſt ingenious 
analyſis of all political and moral virtues into their firſt principles and 

FIY | | cauſes, 
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cauſes, ſhewing them to be meer faſhions, tricks of ſtate, and illuſions 
on the vulgar. LIS. We have been often told of the good effects of 
religion and lcarning, churches and univerſities: but I dare affirm, that 
a dozen or two ingenious men of our ſect have done more towards ad- 
yancing real knowledge, by extemporaneous lectures in the compaſs of a 
few years, than all the eccleſiaſtics put together for as many centuries. 
UHH. And the nation no doubt thrives accordingly : but it ſeems, 
Crito, you have heard them diſcourſe. CRI. Upon hearing this and other 
lectures. of the ſame tendency, methought it was needleſs to eſtabliſh 
profeſſors for the minute philoſophy in either univerſity, while there are 
ſo many ſpontaneous lecturers in every corner of the ſtreets, ready to 
open mens eyes, and rub off their prejudices about religion, loyalty, and 
public ſpirit. LIS. If wiſhing was to any purpoſe, I could wiſh for a 
teleſcope that might draw into my view things future in time, as well as 
diſtant in place. Oh! that I could but look into the next age, and be- 
hold what it is that we are preparing to be, the glorious harveſt of our 
principles, the ſpreading of which hath produced a viſible tendency, in 
the nation towards ſomething great and new. CRI. One thing I dare 
ay you would expect to ſee, be the changes and agitations of the public 
what they will, that is, every free-thinker upon his legs. You are all 
ſons of nature, who chearfully follow the fortunes of the common maſs, 
LYS. And it muſt be owned we haye a maxim, that each ſhould take care 
e one. CRI. Alas, Lyjcles, you wrong your own character. You would 
fain paſs upon the world and upon yourſelves for intereſted cunning men: 
but can any thing be more diſintereſted than to ſacrifice all regards to the 

abſtracted ſpeculation of truth? Or can any thing be more void of all 
cunning than to publiſh your diſcoveries to the world, teach others to 
play the whole game, and arm mankind againſt yourſelves? _ 
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XXII. If a man may venture to ſuggeſt ſo mean a thought as the love 
of their country, to ſouls fired with the loye of truth, and the love of 
| liberty, 
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liberty, and graſping the whole extent of nature, I would humbly pro- 


poſe it to you, gentlemer, to obſerve the caution practiſed by all other 
diſooverers, projectors, and makers of experiments, who never hazard all 
on the firſt trial, Would it not be prudent to try the ſucceſs of your 
principles on a ſmall model in ſome remote corner? For inſtance, ſet up a 
colony of atheiſts in Monomotapa, and ſee how it proſpers before you pro- 
ceed any farther at home: half a dozen ſhip-load of minute philoſophers 


might eaſily be ſpared upon ſo good a deſign. In the mean time, you, 
gentlemen, who have found out that there is nothing to be hoped or 
feared in another life, that conſcience is a bugbear, that the bands of go-' 
vernment and the cement of human ſociety are rotten things, to be diſ- 


ſolved and crumbled into nothing by the argumentation of every mi- 


nute philoſopher, be ſo good as to keep theſe ſublime diſcoyeries to your- 


ſelves: ſuffer us, our WIVES, Our chitdren, our ſervants, and our neigh- 
bours, to continue in the belief and way of thinking eſtabliſhed by the 
laws of our country. In good earneſt, I wiſh you would go try your 
experiments among the Hortentots or Turks. LIS. The Hottentots we 


think well of, believing them to be an unprejudiced people : but it is to 


be feared their diet and cuſtoms would not agree with our philoſophers. 
As for the T; urks, they are bigots, who have a notion of God and a reſpect 
for Jeſus Chriſt: I queſtion whether it might be ſafe to venture among 
them. CRI. Make your experiment then in ſome other part of Chriſten- 
dom. LTS. We hold all other chriſtian nations to be much under the 
power of prejudice: even our neighbours the Dutch are too much preju- 
diced in favour of their religion by law eſtabliſhed, for a prudent man to 
attempt innovations under their government. Upon the whole it ſeems, 
we can execute our ſchemes no where with ſo much ſecurity and ſuch 
proſpect of ſucceſs as at home. Not to ſay that we have already made 
a good progreſs. Oh! that we could but once ſee a parliament of true, 
ſtaunch, libertine free-thinkers! CRI. God forbid ! 4, ſhould be ſorry 
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to have ſuch men for my ſervants, not to ſay, for my maſters. - LTS. In 
that we differ. | 


XXIII. But you will agree with me that the right way to come at this, 
was to begin with extirpating the prejudices of particular perſons. We 
have carried on this work for many years with much art and induſtry, 
and at firſt with ſecrecy, working like moles under ground, concealing 
our progreſs from the public, and our ultimate views from many, even 
of our own proſelytes, blowing the coals between polemical divines, lay- 
ing hold on and improving every incident, which the paſſions and folly 
of churchmen afforded, to the advantage of our ſect. As our principles 
obtained, we till proceeded to farther inferences ; and as our numbers 
multi plied, we gradually. diſcloſed ourſelves and our opinions: where we 
are now I need not ſay. We have ſtubbed and weeded and cleared hu- 
man nature to that degree, that i in a little time, leaving it alone without 
any labouring or teaching, you ſhall ſee natural and juſt ideas ſprout 
forth of themſelves. CRI. But I have heard a man, who had lived long 
and obſerved much, remark that the worſt and moſt unwholeſome weed 
was this ſame minute philoſophy. We have had, ſaid he, divers epide- 
mical diſtempers in the ſtate, but this hath produced of all others the 
moſt deſtructive plague. Enthuſiaſm had its day, its effects were violent 
and ſoon over: this infects more quietly, but ſpreads widely: the former 
bred a fever in the ſtate, this breeds a conſumption and final decay. A 
rebellion or an invaſion alarms and puts the public upon its defence, but 
a corruption of principles works its ruin more ſlowly perhaps, but more 
ſurely. This may be illuſtrated by a fable I ſomewhere met with in the 
writings of a Swz/ſs philoſopher, ſetting forth the original of brandy and 
gunpowder. 'The government of the North being once upon a time 
vacant, the prince of the power of the air convened a council in hell, 
wherein upon competition between two demons of rank, it was deter- 
mined they ſhould both make trial of their abilitics, and he ſhould ſuc- 

ceed 
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ceed who did moſt miſchief. One made his appearance in the ſhape of 
gunpowder, the other in that of brandy: the former was a declared ene- 
my, and roared with a terrible noiſe, which made folks afraid, and put 
them on their guard: the other paſſed as a friend and a phyſician through 
the world, diſguiſed himſelf with ſweets, and perfumes, and drugs, made 
his way into the ladies cabinets, and the apothecaries ſhops, and under 
the notion of helping digeſtion, comforting the ſpirits, and cheering the 
heart, produced direct contrary effects; and having inſenſibly thrown 
great numbers of human kind into a lingering but fatal decay, was found 
to people hell and the grave ſo faſt as to merit the government which he 
Till poſſeſſes. 


XXIV. LYS. Thoſe who pleaſe may amuſe themſelves with fables and 
allegories. This is plain Engliſh: liberty is a good thing, and we are the 
ſupport of liberty. CRF. To me it ſeems that liberty and virtue were 
made for each other. If any man wiſh to enſlave his country, nothing 
is a fitter preparative | than vice; and nothing leads to vice ſo ſurely as 
irreligion. For my part, I cannot comprehend or find out, after having 

conſidered it in all lights, how this crying down religion ſhould be the 
effect of honeſt views towards a juſt and legal liberty. Some ſeem to 
propoſe an indulgence in vice. Others may have in proſpect the advan- 
tages which needy and ambitious men are uſed to make in the ruin of a 
ſtate: one may indulge a pert petulant ſpirit ; another hope to be eſteem- 
ed among libertines, when he wants wit to pleaſe or abilities to be uſeful. 
But, be mens views what they will, let us examine what good your prin- 
ciples have done; who has been the better for the inſtructions of theſe 
minute philoſophers? Let us compare what we are in reſpe of learn- 
ing, loyalty, honeſty, wealth, power, and public ſpirit, with what we 
have been. Free-thinking (as it is called) hath wonderfully grown of late 
years. Let us ſee what hath grown up with it, or what effects it hath 
produced. To make a catalogue of ills i Is diſagrecable; and the only 
E e e 2 bleſſing 
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bleſſing it can pretend to is W that ſame bleſſing which revenged 
the world upon old Rome : that ſame luxury that makes a nation, like a 
diſeaſed pampered body, look full and fat with one foot in the grave. 
| LrYsS. You miſtake the matter. There are no people who think and ar- 
gue better about the public good of a ſtate than our ſet; who have alſo 
invented many things tending to that end, which we cannot as yet con- 
veniently put in practice. CRI. But ane point there is from which it 
muſt be owned the public hath already received ſome advantage, which 
s the effect of your principles flowing from them, and ſpreading as they 
do: I mean that old Roman practice of ſelf- murder, which at once puts 
an end to all diftreſs, ridding the world and themſelves of the miſerable. 
LYS. You were pleaſed before to make ſome reflexions on this cuſtom, 
and laugh at the irreſolution of our free-thinkers: but J can aver for 
matter of fact, that they have often recommended it by their example as 
: well as arguments, and that it 1s ſolely owing to them that a practice, 
fo uſeful and magnanimous, hath been taken out of the hands of luna- 
tics, and reſtored to that credit among men of ſenſe, which it anciently 
had. In whatever light you may conſider it, this is in fact a ſolid bene- 
fit: but the beſt effect of our principles is that light and truth ſo viſibly 
ſhed abroad in the world. From how many prejudices, errors, perplexi- 
ties, and contradictions have we freed the minds of our fellow - ſubjects 
How many hard words and intricate abſurd notions had poſſeſſed the 
minds of men before our philoſophers appeared in the world! But now 
even women and children have right and ſound notions of things. What 
fay you to this, Crito? CRI. I ſay with reſpect to theſe great ad van- 
tages of deſtroying men and notions, that I queſtion whether the public 
gains as much. by the latter as it loſeth by the former. For my own part, 
] had rather my wife and children all believed what. they had no notion 
of, and daily pronounced words without a meaning, than that any one 
of them ſhould cut his throat, or leap out of a window. Errors and non- 
ſenſe, as ſuch, are of {mal concern. in the eyes of the publie, which. con- 

ſiders 
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ſiders not the metaphyſical truth of notions, ſo much as the tendency 
they have to produce good or evil. Truth itſelf is valued by the public, 
as it hath an influence, and is felt in the courſe of life. You may con- 
fute a whole ſhelf of ſchool- men, and diſcover many ſpeculative truths, 
without any great merit towards your country. But if I am not miſ- 
taken, the minute philoſophers are not the men to whom we are moſt 
bcholden for diſcoveries of that kind: this I ſay muſt be allowed, ſuppoſ- 

ing, what I by no means grant, your notions to be true. For, to ſay 
plainly what I think, the tendency of your opinions is ſo bad, that no 
good man can endure them, and your arguments for them ſo weak that 
no wiſe man will admit them. LTS. Has it not been proved as clear 
as the meridian ſun, that the politer ſort of men lead much happier 
lives, and ſwim in pleaſure fince the ſpreading of our principles? But, 
not to repeat or inſiſt further on what has been ſo amply deduced, I 
| ſhall only add that the advantages flowing from them extend to the ten- 
dereſt age and the fofter ſex: our principles deliver children from terrors 
by night, and ladies from ſplenetic hours by day. Inſtead of theſe old. 
faſhioned things, prayers and the bible, the grateful amuſements of 
drams, dice, and billets-doux have ſucceeded. The fair ſex have now 
nothing to do but dreſs and paint, drink and game, adorn and divert 
themſelves, and enter into all the ſweet ſociety of life. CRI. I thought, 
 Lyficles, the argument from pleaſure had been exhauſted :. but ſince you 
have not done with that point, let us once more by Euphraner's rule 
caſt up. the account of pleaſure and pain, as. credit and debt, under dif. 
tint articles We will ſet down in the life of your fine lady rich 
clothes, dice, cordials, ſcandal, late hours, againſt. vapours, diſtaſte, re- 
morſe, loſſes at play, and the terrible diſtreſs of ill ſpent age increaſing 
every day: ſuppoſe no cruel. accident of jealouſy, no madneſs or infamy 

of love, yet at the foot of the account you ſhall find that empty, giddy, 
gaudy, fluttering thing, not half ſo happy as a butterfly, or a graſhop- 
per on a ſummer's. day: and for a. rake or man of pleaſure, the reckon- 
ing 
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ing will be much the ſame, if you place liſtleſsneſs, ignorance, rottenneſs, 
loathing, craving, quarrelling, and ſuch qualities or accompliſhments, over 
againſt his little circle of flecting amuſements, long woe againſt momen- 
tary pleaſure; and if it be conſidered that, when ſenſe and appetite go 
off, though he ſeek refuge from his conſcience in the minute philoſophy, 
yet in this you will find, if you ſift him to the bottom, that he affects 
much, believes little, knows nothing. Upon which Ly/icles turning to 
me, obſerved, that Crito might diſpute againſt fact if he pleaſed, but 
that every one muſt ſee the nation was the merrier for their princi- 
ples. True, anſwered Crito, we are a merry nation indeed: young 
men laugh at the old; children deſpiſe their parents; and ſubjects make 
a jeſt of the OT: happy effects of the minute W 


XXV. LYS. Infer what effects you ohne: 15 chat will not make our 
| principles leſs true. CRL Their truth is not what I am now conſider- 

ing. The point at preſent is the uſefulneſs of your principles; and to 
decide this point we need only take a ſhort view of them fairly propoſed 
and laid together : that there is no God or providence ; that man is as 
the beaſts that periſh ; that his happineſs as theirs conſiſts in obeying 
animal inſtincts, appetites, and paſſions; that all ſtings of conſcience and 
ſenſe of guilt are prejudices and errors of education; that religion is a 
ſtate trick; that vice is. beneficial to the public; that the ſoul of man is 
corporeal, and diſſolveth like a flame or vapour; that man is a machine 
actuated according to the laws of motion; that conſequently he is no 
agent, or ſubject of guilt; that a wiſe man wil make his own particular 
individual intereſt in this preſent life the rule and meaſure of all his ac- 
tions: theſe and ſuch opinions are, it ſeems, the tenets of a minute 
philoſopher, who is himſelf according to his own principles an organ 
played on by ſenſible objects, a ball bandied about by appetites and 
paſſions; ſo ſubtle is he as to be able to maintain all this by artful rea- 
— o — — and penetrating to the | Br bottom of things 


as 
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as to find out, that the moſt intereſted occult cunning is the only true 
wiſdom. To compleat his character, this curious piece of clock-work, i 
having no principle of action within itſelf, and denying that it hath or =_ 
can have any one free thought or motion, ſets up for the patron. of li- Os 1 
berty, and earneſtly contends for free-thinking. Crito had no ſooner. 
made an end, but Lyficles addreſſed himſelf to Eupbranor and me; Cr1to, 1 
ſaid he, has taken a world of pains, but convinced me only of one ſin- 
gle point, to wit, that I muſt deſpair of convincing him. Never did [ 
in the whole courſe of my life meet with a man ſo deeply immerſed in 
prejudice ; let who will pull him out for me. But I entertain better 
hopes of you. I can anſwer, ſaid I, for myſelf, that my eyes and ears | 
are always open to conviction : I am attentive to all that paſſes, and | = 
upon the whole ſhall form, whether right or wrong, a very impartial = 
judgment. Crita, ſaid Euphranor, is a more enterpriſing man than I, 
thus to rate and lecture a philoſopher. For my part, I always find it 
eaſier to learn than to teach. I ſhall therefore beg your aſſiſtance · to rid 
me of ſome ſcruples about the tendency of your opinions; which I find 
myſelf unable to maſter, though never ſo willing. This done, though 
we ſhould not tread exactly in the ſame ſteps, nor perhaps go the ſame 
road; yet we ſhall not run in all points diametrically oppolite one to- 
| another. 


1 


XXVI. Tell me now, Lyficles, you who are a minute obſerver of things, 
whether a ſhade be more agreeable at morning, or evening, or noon- 
day. LYS. Doubtleſs at noon-day. EUPH. And what diſpoſeth men 
to reſt? LIS. Exerciſe. EUPH. When do men make the greateſt 
fires? LS. In the coldeſt weather. EUPH. And what creates a love 
for icy liquors? LIS. Exceſſive heat. EUPH. What if you raiſe a 
pendulum to a great height on one fide? LIS. It will, when left to it- 
ſelf, aſcend ſo much the higher on the other. EUPH. It ſhould ſeem, 


therefore, that darkneſs enſues from light, reſt from motion, heat from 
cold, 


s 
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cold, and in general that one extreme is the conſequence of another. 
LYS. It ſhould ſeem fo. EUPH. And doth not this obſervation hold 
in the civil as well as natural world ? Doth not power produce licence, 
and licence power! ? Do not whigs make tories, and tories whigs: bigots 
make atheiſts, and atheiſts bigots? LIS. Granting this to be true. 
EU PH. Will it not hence follow, that as we abhor laviſh principles, we 
ſhould avoid running into licentious ones? I am, and always was a ſin- 
cere lover of liberty, legal Engl. /o liberty; which I eſteem a chief bleſſ - 
ing, ornament, and comfort of life, and the great prerogative of an Eng- 
liſhman. But 1s it not to be feared, that upon the nation's running in- 
to a licentiouſneſs which hath never been endured in any civilized coun- 
try, men feeling the intolerable evils of one extreme may naturally fall 
into the other ? You muſt allow, the bulk of mankind are not philoſophers, 
like you and Alciphron. LYS. This I readily acknowledge. EUPH. I 
have another ſcruple about the tendency of your opinions. Suppoſe you 
ſhould prevail, and deſtroy this proteſtant church and clergy: how could | 
you come at the popiſh? I am credibly informed there is a great number 
of emiſſaries of the church of Nome diſguiſed i in England: who can tell 
what harveſt a clergy ſo numerous, ſo ſubtle, and ſo well furniſhed with 
arguments to work on vulgar and uneducated minds, may be able to 
make in a country deſpoiled of all religion, and feeling the want of it? 
Who can tell whether the ſpirit of free-thinking ending with the oppoſi- 
tion, and the vanity with the diſtinction, when the whole nation are 
alike infidels, who can tell, I ſay, whether 1 in ſuch a juncture the men 
of genius themſelves may not affect a new diſtinction, and be the firſt 
converts to popery ? LYS. And ſuppoſe t they ſhould. Between friends 
it would be no great matter. Theſe are our maxims. In the firſt place we 
hold it would be beſt to have no religion at all. Secondly, we hold that 
all religions are indifferent. If therefore upon trial we find the country 
cannot do without a religion, why not popery As well as another? 1 
know ſeveral ingenious n men of our ſect, who, if we had a popiſh prince 
on 
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on the throne, would turn papiſts to-morrow. This is a paradox, but I 
| ſhall explain it. A prince whom we compliment with our religion, to 
be ſure muſt be grateful, EUPH. I underftand you. But what be- 
comes of free-thinking all the while? LIF. Oh! we ſhould have more 
than ever of that, for we ſhould keep it all to ourſelves. As for the 
amuſement of retailing it, the want of this would be largely compenſat- 
ed by ſolid advantages of another kind. EUPH. It ſeems then, by this 
account, the tendency you obſerved in the nation towards ſomething 
great and new proves a tendency towards popery and ſlavery. LTS. 
Miſtake us not, good Euphranor. The thing firſt in our intention is 
conſummate liberty : but if this will not do, and there muſt after all be 
ſuch things tolerated as religion and government, we are wiſely willing 
to make the beſt of both. CRI. This puts me in mind of a thought I 
have often had, that the minute philoſophers are dupes of the Jeſuits. 
The two moſt avowed, profeſſed, buſy, propagators of inſidelity in all 
companies, and upon all occaſions, that I ever met with were both bi- 
gotted papiſts, and being both men of conſiderable eſtates, ſuffered oon- 
ſiderably on that ſcore; which, it is wonderful their thinking diſciples 
ſhould never reflect upon. Hegemon, a moſt diſtinguiſhed writer among 
the minute philoſophers, and hero of the ſect, I am well aſſured, was once 
a papiſt, and never heard that he profeſſed any other religion. I know 
that many of the church of Rome abroad, are pleaſed with the growth of 
infidelity among us, as hoping it may make way for them. The emiſſa- 
ries of Rome are known to have perſonated ſeveral other ſects, which 
from time to time have ſprung up amongſt us, and why not this of the 
minute philoſophers, of all others the beſt calculated to ruin both church 
and ſtate? I myſelf have known a Jeſuit abroad talk among Exgliſb gen- 
_ tlemen like a free-thinker. I am credibly informed, that Jeſuits, known to 
be ſuch by the minute philſophers at home, are admitted into their clubs : 
and l have obſerved them to approve, and ſpeak better of the Jeſuits, than 

of any other clergy whatſoever. Thoſe who are not acquainted with 
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the ſubtle ſpirit, the refined politics, and wonderful ceconomy of that 


renowned ſociety, need only read the account given of them by the Je- 


ſuit Tnchofer, i in his book De Monarchia Solipſorum; and thoſe who are, 


will not be ſurprized they ſhould be able to make dupes of our minute 


philoſophers: dupes, I ſay, for I can never think they ſuſpeR they are 
only tools to ſerve the ends of cunninger men than themſelves. They 
ſeem to me drunk and giddy with a falſe notion of liberty, and ſpurred 
on by this principle to make mad experiments on their country, they 
agree only in pulling down all that ſtands in their way ; without any con- 
certed ſcheme, and without | caring or knowing what to erect in its ſtead, 
To hear them, as I have often done, deſcant on the moral virtues, reſolye 
them into ſhame, then laugh at ſhame as a weakneſs, admire the uncon- 
fined lives of ſavages, deſpiſe all order and decency of education, one 


would think the intention of theſe philoſophers was, when they had prun- 


ed and weeded the notions of their fellow-ſubjeQs, and diveſted them of 
their prejudices, to ſtrip them of their clothes, and fill the country with 
naked followers of nature, enjoying all the privileges of brutality. Here 
Crito made a pauſe, and fixed his eyes on Alciphron, who during this 
whole converſation had ſate en and attentive, without ſaying a 
3 ſerene and pleaſed, 1 to approve ſome better thought of 
his own. But the day being now far ſpent, Alciphron propoſed to adjourn 
the argument till the following ; when, ſaid he, I ſhall ſet matters on a 
new foundation, and in ſo full and clear a light, as, I doubt not, will give 
intire ſatisfaction. So we changed the diſcourſe, and after a repaſt upon 
cold proviſions, took a walk on the TR and in the 3 of the even- 


ing returned to Critd's, 


*::4-4 


TE 


Tux THIRD DIALOGUE. 


I. Alciphron's account of honour. II. Character and conduct of men of bo- 
nour. III. Senſe of moral beauty. IV. The boreſtum or xa» of the an- 
cients. V. Taſte for moral beauty, whether a ſure guide or rule. VI. 
Minute philoſophers raviſhed with the abſiraft beauty of. virtue. VII. 
Their virtue alone difintereſied and heroic. VIII. Beauty of ſenſible ob- 


Jects, what, and how perceived. IX. The idea of beauty explained by | 


painting and architecture. X. Beauty of the moral ſyſtem, wherein it con- 
foes. XI. It ſuppoſeth a providence. XII. Influence of # ax» and i b 
XIII. Enthufiaſm of Cratylus compared with the ſentiments of Ariſtotle. 

XIV. Compared with the Stoical principles. XV. Minute philoſophers, 
their talent for rat Ilery and ridicule. XVI. The wiſdom Y 8 who _ 
| virtue alone its own reward. | oy 


I. Fs E allowing 4s as we ſate round the tea-table, i in a RA 
parlour which looks into the garden, Alciphron after the firſt diſh turned 
down his cup, and reclining back in his chair proceeded as follows, 
Above all the ſects upon earth it is the peculiar privilege of ours, 
not to be tied down by any principles. While other philoſophers pro- 
feſs a ſervile adherence to certain tenets, ours aſſert a noble freedom, dif- 
fering not only one from another, but very often the ſame man from him- 
ſel Which method of proceeding, beſide other advantages, hath this 
. annexed to it, that we are of all men the hardeſt to confute. You may, 
perhaps, confute a particular tenet, but then this affects only him who 


maintains it, and ſo long only as he maintains it. Some of our ſe dog- 


matize more than others, and in ſome more than other points. The 
doctrine of the uſefulneſs of vice is a point wherein we are not all 


agreed. Some of us are great admirers of virtue, With others the points 
Fff2 
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of vice and virtue are problematical. For my own part, though I think 


the doctrine maintained yeſterday by Ly/icles an ingenious ſpeculation; 
yet, upon the whole, there are divers reaſons which incline me to depart 
from it, and rather to eſpouſe the virtuous fide of the queſtion ; with the 


ſmalleſt, perhaps, but the moſt contemplative and laudable part of our 


ſet. It ſeemeth, I ſay, after a nice inquiry and balancing on both ſides, 
that we ought to prefer virtue to vice; and that ſuch preference would 
contribute both to the public weal, and the reputation of our philoſo- 
phers. You are to know then, we have among us ſeveral that, with- 
out one grain of religion, are men of the niceſt honour, and therefore 
men of virtue becauſe men of honour. Honour 1s a noble unpolluted 
ſource of virtue, without the leaſt mixture of fear, intereſt or ſuperſtiti- 


on. It hath all the advantages without the evils which attend religi- 


on. It is the mark of a great and fine ſoul, and is to be found among 


perſons of rank and breeding. It affects the court, the ſenate, and the 


camp, and in general every rendez vous of people of faſhion. ELER. 


Lou fay then that honour is the ſource of virtue. ALC. I do. EUPH. 


Can a thing be the ſource of itſelf? ALC. It cannot, EUPH. The 


ſource, therefore, is diſtinguiſhed from that of which it is the ſource. 


ALC. Doubtleſs. EUPH. Honour then is one thing and virtue an- 


other. ALC. I grant it. Virtuous actions are the effect, and honour 


is the ſource or cauſe of that effect. EUPH, Tell me. Is honour 
the will producing thoſe actions, or the final cauſe for which they 


urs produc, or * reaſon which is their rule and limit, or the 


nour underſtand a faculty or appetite ? All which are ſuppoſed, in 
done ſenſe or other, to be the ſource of human actions. ALC. No- 


thing of all this EUPZH. Be pleaſed then to give me ſome noti- 
on or definition of it. Alciphron having muſed a while anſwered, 
that he defined honour to be a principle of virtuous actions. To 
which Evupbranor replied; if I underſtand it rightly the word prin- 


ciple 


1 
5 
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ciple is variouſly taken. Sometimes by principles we mean the parts 
of which a whole is compoſed, and into which it may be reſolved. Thus 
the elements are ſaid to be principles of compound bodies. And thus 
words, ſyllables, and letters are the principles of ſpeech. Sometimes by 
principle we mean a ſmall particular ſeed, the growth or gradual unfold- 
ing of which doth produce an organized body, animal or vegetable, in its 
proper ſize and ſhape. Principles at other times are ſuppoſed to be cer- 


tain fundamental theorems in arts and ſciences, in religion and politics, 
Let me know in which of theſe ſenſes, or whether it be in ſome other 


ſenſe that you underſtand this word, when you ſay, honour is a principle 
of virtue. To this Alcipbron replied, that for his part he meant it in 
none of thoſe ſenſes, but defined honour to be a certain ardour or en- 
thuſiaſa that glowed in the breaſt of a gallant man. Upon this, Eu- 


_-pbrancr obſeryed, it was always admitted to put the definition in place 


of the thing defined. Is this allowed, ſaid he, or not? ALC. It is. 
EUPH. May we not therefore ſay, that a man of honour is a warm 


man, or an enthuſiaſt? Alciphron hearing this, declared that ſuch exact- 
neſs was to no purpoſe; that pedants, indeed, may diſpute and define, 


but could never reach that high ſenſe of honour, which diſtinguiſhed the 


fine gentleman, and was a thing rather to be felt than explained. 


II. Crito, perceiving that Alciphron could not bear being preſſed any 
farther on that article, and willing to give ſome ſatisfaction to Euphranor, 
faid that of himſelf indeed he ſhould not undertake to explain ſo nice a 


point, but he would retail to them part of a converſation he once heard 
between Nicander a minute philoſopher and Menecles a chriſtian, upon 


the ſame ſubject, which was for ſubſtance as follows. M. From what 
principle are you gentlemen virtuous? N. From honour. We are men 
of honour. M. May not a man of honour debauch another's wife, or 
get drunk, or ſell a vote, or refuſe to pay his debts, without leſſening or 
tainting his honour? N. He may have the vices and faults of a gentle- 

my man : 
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man: but is obliged to pay debts of honour, that is, all ſuch as are con- 
tracted by play. M. Is not your man of honour always ready to reſent 
affronts and engage in duels? N. He is ready to demand and give gen- 
tleman's ſatisfaction upon all proper occaſions. M. It ſhould ſeem by this 
account, that to ruin tradeſmen, break faith to one's own wife, corrupt 
another man's, take bribes, cheat the public, cut a man's throat for a 
word, are all points conſiſtent with your principle of honour. N. It 
cannot be denied that we are men of gallantry, men of fire, men who 
know the world, and all that. M. It ſeems therefore that honour among 
infidels is like honeſty among pirates: ſomething confined to themſelves, 
and which the fraternity perhaps may find their account in, but every 
one elſe ſhould be conſtantly on his guard againſt. By this dialogue, 
continued Crito, a man, who lives out of the grand Monde, may be ena- 
bled to form ſome notion of what the world calls honour and men of ho- 
nour. EUPH. I muſt intreat you not to put me off with Nicander's' 
opinion, whom I know nothing of, but rather give me your own judg- 
ment, drawn from your own obſervation upon men of honour. CRI. If 
I muſt pronounce, I can very fincerely aſſure you that by all I have heard 
or ſeen, I could never find, that honour, conſidered ag a principle diſtinct 
from conſcience, religion, reaſon, and virtue, was more than an empty 
name. And I do verily believe, that thoſe who build upon that notion 
have leſs virtue than other men, and that what they have or ſeem to have 
18 owing 1 to faſhion, (being of the reputable kind) if not to a conſcience 
early imbued with religious principles, and afterwards retaining a tinc- 
ture from them without knowing it. Theſe two principles ſeem to ac- 
count for all that looks like virtue in thoſe gentlemen. Your men of 
faſhion in whom animal life abounds, a ſort of bullies in morality, who 
diſdain to have it thought they are afraid of conſcience; theſc deſcant 
much upon honour, and affect to be called men of ou, rather than 
| conſcientious or honeſt men. But, by all that I could ever obſerve, this 
ſpecious character, where there is nothing of conſcience or religion un- 
; derneath, 
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derneath, to give it life and ſubſtance, is no better than a meteor or 
painted cloud. EUPZH. I had a confuſed notion that honour was ſome- 
thing nearly connected with truth, and that men of honour were the 
greateſt enemies to all hypocriſy, fallacy, and diſguiſe. CRI. So far from 
that, an infidel who ſets up for the niceſt honour ſhall, without the leaſt 
grain of faith or religion, pretend himſelf a chriſtian, take any teſt, join 
in any act of worſhip, kneel, pray, receive the ſacrament to ſerve an in- 
tereſt, The ſame perſon, without any impeachment of his honour, ſhall 
moſt ſolemnly declare and promiſe in the face of God and the world, that 
he will love his wife, and forſaking all others keep only to her, when at 
the ſame time it is certain, he intends never to perform one tittle of his 
vow; and convinceth the whole world of this as ſoon as he gets her in 
his power, and her fortune, for the ſake of which this man of untainted 
honour makes no ſcruple to cheat and lye. EUPH. We have a notion 
here in the country, that it was of all things moſt odious, and a matter 
of much riſque and hazard, to give the lye to a man of honour. CRI. 
It is very true. He abhors to take the lye, but not to tell it. 


III. Alciphron, having heard all this with great compoſure of mind and 
countenance, ſpake as follows. You are not to think, that our greateſt 
ſtrength lies in our greateſt number, libertines, and meer men of honour. 
No: we have among us philoſophers of a very difterent charaQter, men 
of curious contemplation, not governed by ſuch groſs things as ſenſe and 
cuſtom, but of an abſtracted virtue and ſublime morals : and the leſs re- 
ligious the more virtuous. For virtue of the high and diſintereſted kind 
no man is ſo well qualified as an infidel, it being a mean and ſelfiſh 
thing to be virtuous through fear or hope. The notion of a Providence 
and future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, may indeed tempt or ſcare 
men of abject ſpirit into practices contrary to the natural bent of their 
ſouls, but will never produce a true and genuine virtue. To go to the 
bottom of things, to analyſe virtue into its firſt principles, and fix a 
ſcheme 
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ſcheme of duty on its true baſis, you muſt underſtand, that there is an 
idea of beauty natural to the mind of man. This all men deſire, this 
they are pleaſed and delighted with for its own fake, purely from an in- 
ſtinct of nature. A man needs no arguments to make him diſcern and 
approve what is beautiful; it ſtrikes at firſt ſight and attracts without a 
reaſon. And as this beauty is found in the ſhape and form of corporeal 
things; ſo alſo is there analogous to it a beauty of another kind, an or- 
der, a ſymmetry, and comelineſs in the moral world. And as the eye 
perceiveth the one, ſo the mind doth by a certain interior ſenſe perceive 
the other, which ſenſe, talent, or faculty is ever quickeſt and pureſt in 
the nobleſt minds. Thus as by ſight I diſcern the beauty of a plant or 
an animal, even ſo the mind apprehends the moral excellence, the beau- 
ty, and decorum of juſtice and temperance. And as we readily pro- 
nounce a dreſs becoming, or an attitude graceful, we can, with the ſame 
free untutored judgment, at once declare, whether this or that conduct 
or action be comely and beautiful. To reliſh this kind of beauty, there 
muſt be a delicate and fine taſte; but where there is this natural taſte, 
nothing further is wanting, either as a principle to convince, or as a mo- 
tive totaduce men to the love of virtue. And more or leſs there is of 
this taſte or ſenſe in every creature that hath reaſon. All rational beings 
are by nature ſocial. They are drawn one towards another by natural 
affections: they unite and incorporate into families, clubs, parties, and 
common wealths by mutual ſympathy. As by means of the ſenſitive 
ſoul, our ſeveral diſtin parts and members do conſent towards the ani- 
mal functions, and are connected in one whole: even ſo, the ſeveral parts 
of theſe rational ſyſtems or bodies politic, by virtue of this moral or 
interior ſenſe, are held together, have a fellow-feeling, do ſuccour and 
protect each other, and jointly co-operate towards the ſame end. Hence 
that joy in ſociety, that propenſion towards doing good to our kind, that 
gratulation and delight i in beholding the virtuous deeds of other men, or 


in e on our OWN, By contemplation of the fitneſs and order of 
the 
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the parts of a moral ſyſtem, regularly operating, and knit together by | 
benevolent affections, the mind of man attaineth to the higheſt notion of 

beauty, excellence, and perfection: ſeized and rapt with this ſublime 
idea, our philoſophers do infinitely deſpiſe and pity, whoever ſhall pro- 
poſe or accept any other motive to virtue. Intereſt 1s a mean ungenerous 
thing, deſtroying the merit of virtue, and falſhood of every kind is in- 
conſiſtent with the genuine ſpirit of philoſophy. CRI. The love there - 


fore that you bear to moral beauty, and your paſſion for abſtracted truth, 
will not ſuffer you to think with patience of thoſe fraudulent impoſitions 


upon mankind, Providence, the immortality of the ſoul, and a future 
retribution of rewards and puniſhments; which under the notion of pro- 
moting, do, it ſeems, deſtroy all true virtue, and at the ſame time con- 

tradict and diſparage your noble theories, manifeſtly tending. to the per- 
turbation and diſquiet of mens minds, and filling them with fruitleſs 
hopes and vain terrors. ALC. Mens firſt thoughts and natural notions 

are the beſt in moral matters. And there is no need, that mankind 
ſhould be preached, or reaſoned, or frightened into virtue, a thing ſo na- 
tural and congenial to every human ſoul. Now if this be the caſe, as it 

certainly is, it follows that all the ends of ſociety are ſecured without re- 
ligion, and that an infidel bids fair to be the moſt virtuous man, in a true, ü 
ſublime and heroic ſenſe. 


IV. EUPH, O Alciphron, while you talk, 1 feel an affection in my | 
ſoul like the trembling of one lute, upon ftriking the uniſon rings of 
another, Doubtleſs there is a beauty of the mind, a charm in virtue, a 
ſymmetry and proportion in the moral world, This moral beauty was 
known to the ancients by the name of Honeftum or ri «aaw. And in or- 
der to know its force and influence, it may not be amiſs to inquire, what 
it was underſtood to be, and what light it was placed in by thoſe who 
firſt conſidered it, and gave it a name: „ ax according to Ariſtotle is 
the : ireworis Or laudable; according to Plato it is the iy or ape, pleaſant 

: G88 or 
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or profitable, which is meant with reſpect to a reaſonable mind and its 
true intereſt. Now I Wöüuld fain know whether a mind, which conſi- 
ders an action as laudable, be not carried beyand the bare action itſelf, 
10 regard the opinion of others concerning it? ALC. It is. EUPH, 
And whether this be a ſufficient ground or principle of virtue, for a man 
to act upon, when he thinks hunſelf removed from the eye and obferya- 
tion of every other intelligent being? ALC. It ſeems not. EVH. A- 
gain, I aſk whether a man who doth a thing pleaſant or profitable, as 
ſuch, might not be ſuppoſed to forbear doing it, or even to do the con- 
trary, upon the proſpect of greater pleaſure or profit? ALC. He might. 
EUPH. Doth it not follow from hence, that the beauty of virtue or 
> x«x3, in either Aristotle's or Plaro's ſenſe, is not a ſufficient principle or 
ground, to engage ſenſual and worldly-minded men in the practice of it: 
ALC. What then? ELYH Why then, it will follow that hope of re- 
ward and fear of puniſhment are highly expedient, to caſt the balance of 
pleaſant and profitable on the ſide of virtue, and thereby very much con- 
duce to the benefit of human ſociety. Alciphron upon this appealed; 
Gentlemen, ſaid he, you are witneſſes of this unfair proceeding of Eu- 
| phranor, who argues againſt us, from explications given by Plato and 
Ariſtotle of the beauty of virtue, which are things we have nothing to 
ſay to; the philoſophers of our ſect abſtracting from all praiſe, plea- 
ſure, and intereſt, when they are enamoured and «tranſported with that 


ſublime idea. I beg pardon, replied Eupbranor, for ſuppoſing the mi- 
nute philoſophers of our days think like thoſe ancient ſages. But you 
muſt tell me, Alciphron, ſince you do not think fit, to adopt the ſenſe 
of Plato or Ariſtotle, what ſenſe it is in which you underſtand the beau- 
ty of virtue? Define it, explain it, make me to underſtand your mean- 
ing, that ſo we may argue about the ſame thing, without which we 
can never come to a concluſion, 


” 
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V. ALC. Some things are better underſtood by definitions and de- 
ſcriptions, but I have always obſerved that thoſe who would define, ex- 
plain, and diſpute about this point, make the leaſt of it. Moral beauty 
is of ſo peculiar and abſtracted a nature, ſomething ſo ſubtile, fine, and 
fugacious, that it will not bear being handled and inſpected, like every 
groſs and common ſubject. You will, therefore, pardon me, if I ſtand 
upon my philoſophic liberty; and chooſe rather to intrench myſelf, with- 
in the general and indefinite ſenſe, rather than, by entering into a pre- 
caſe, and particular explication of this beauty, perchance loſe ſight of it, 
or give you ſome hold whereon to cavil, and infer, and raiſe doubts, 
queries, and difficulties about a point as clear as the ſun when no body 
reaſons upon it. EUPH. How ſay you, Alciphron, is that notion clear- 
eſt when it is not conſidered? ALC. I ſay it is rather to be felt than 
underſtood, a certain je ne ſray quoy. An object, not of the diſcurſive 
faculty, but of a peculiar ſenſe, which is properly called the moral ſenſe, 
being adapted to the perception of moral beauty, as the eye to colours, 
or the ear to ſounds. EUPH. That men have certain inſtinRiye ſenſa- 
tions or paſſions from nature, which make them amiable and uſcful to 
ach other, I am clearly convinced. Such are a fellow-fedling with the 
diſtreſſed, a tenderneſs for our offspring, an affection towards our friends, 
our neighbours, and our country, an indignation againſt things baſe, cru- 


4l, or unjuſt, Theſe paſſions are implanted in the human ſoul, with ſe- 


veral other fears and appetites, averſions and deſires, ſome of which are 
ſtrongeſt and uppermoſt in one mind, others in another. Should it not 
therefore ſeem a very uncertain guide in morals, for a man to follow his 
paſſion or inward feeling? and would not this rule infallibly lead differ- 
ent men different ways, according to the prevalency of this or that appe- 
tite or paſſion? ALC. I do not deny it. EUPH. And will it not fol- 
low from hence, that duty and virtue are in a fairer way of being prac- 
tiſed, if men are led by reaſon and jodg ment, balancing low and ſenſual 
” hb with thoſe of a higher kind, comparing preſent bolles: with fu- 
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ture gains, and the uneaſineſs and diſguſt of every vice with the delight- 
ful practice of the oppoſite virtue, and the pleaſing reflexions and hopes 

which attend it? Or can there be a ſtronger motive to virtue, than the 

ſnewing that conſidered in bon —_— It 1s every man's true intereſt ? 
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VI. ALC. I tell "AY | Euphranor, we contemn the virtus of that man, 
who computes and deliberates, and muſt have a reaſon for being virtu- 
ous. The refined moraliſts of our ſect are raviſhed and tranſported with 
the abſtract beauty of virtue. They difdain all forinſecal motives to it; 
and love virtue only for virtue's fake. Oh rapture! oh enthuſiaſm! oh 
the quinteſſence of beauty! methinks I could dwell for ever on this con- 
templation: but rather than entertain myſelf, I muſt endeavour to con- 
"vince you. Make an experiment on the firſt man you meet. Propoſe a 
villanous or unjuſt action. Take his firſt ſenſe of the matter, and you 
ſhall find he deteſts it. He may, indeed, be afterwards miſled by argu- 
ments, or overpowered by temptation, but his original unpremeditated 
and genuine thoughts are juſt and orthodox. How can we account for 
this but by a moral ſenſe, which, left to itſelf, hath as quick and true a 
| perception of the beauty and deformity of human actions, as the eye 
hath of colours?  EUPH. May not this be ſufficiently accounted for, 
by conſcienge, affeRion, paſſion, education, reaſon, cuſtom, religion, 
which principles and habits, for ought I know, may be what you me- 
- taphorically call a moral ſenſe. ALC. What I call a moral ſenſe is ſtrict- 
ly, properly, and truly ſach, and in kind different from all thoſe things 
| you enumerate. It is what all men have, though all may not obſerve it. 
. Upon this Euphranor ſmiled. and ſaid, Alciphron has made diſcoveries 

1 _ - where | leaſt expected it. For, ſaid he, in regard to every other point, 
iv I ſhould hope to learn from him, but for the knowledge of myſelf, or 
" the faculties and powers of my own mind, I ſhould have looked at home. 
And there I might have looked long enough, without finding this new ta- 
, . which even now after being tutored I cannot comprehend. For 
| Alcipbron, 


A 
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Alcipbron, I muſt needs ſay, is too ſublime and ænigmatical upon a point, 
which of all others ought to be moſt clearly underſtood. I have often 
heard that your deepeſt adepts and oldeſt profeſſors in ſcience are the 
obſcureſt. Lyficles is young and ſpeaks plain. Would he but favour us 
with his ſenſe of this point, it might perhaps prove more yon a level 
with my — 


vil. Lyfcles ſhook his hind, and in a grave and earneſt manner ad- 
dreſſed the company. Gentlemen, ſaid he, Alciphron ſtands upon his 
own legs. I have no part in theſe refined notions he is at preſent en- 
gaged to defend. If I muſt ſubdue my paſſions, abſtract, contemplate, be 


enamoured of virtue; in a word, if I muſt be an enthuſiaſt, I owe ſo 


much deference to the laws of my country, as to chooſe being an enthu- 
faſt in their way. Beſides, it is better being ſo for ſome end than for 
none. This doctrine hath all the ſolid inconveniences, without the amuſ- 
ing hopes and proſpects of the chriſtian. ALC. I never counted on Ly- 
ficles for my ſecond in this point; which after all doth not need his aſſiſt- 
ance or explication. All ſubjects ought not to be treated in the ſame 
manner. The way of definition and diviſion is dry and pedantic. Be- 
ſides, the ſubjeR is ſometimes too obſcure, ſometimes too ſimple for this 
method. One while we know too little of a point, another too much, 
to make it plainer by diſcourſe. CRI. To hear Alciphron talk, puts me 
in mind of that ingenious Greek, who having wrapt a man's brother up 
in a cloak, aſked him whether he knew that perſon? being ready, either 

by keeping on, or pulling off the cloak, to confute his anſwer whatever: 
it ſhould be. For my part I believe, if matters were fairly ſtated, that 
rational ſatisfaction, that peace of mind, that inward comfort, and con- 
ſcientious. joy, which a good chriſtian finds in good actions, would not be 
found to fall ſhort of all the ecſtaſy, rapture, and enthuſiaſm ſuppoſed to 
be the effect of that high and undeſcribed principle. In earneſt can any 


ecſtaſy be higher, any rapture more affecting, than that which ſprings 
from 
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from the love of God and min, from a conſcience void of offence, arid 


.an inward diſcharge of duty, with the ſecret delight, truſt, and hope that 


attends it? ALC. O Eupbranor, we votaries of truth do not envy, but 
pity, the groundleſs joys and miſtaken hopes of a chriſtian. And, as for 
conſcience and rational pleaſure, how can we allow a conſcience without 


allowing a vindictive Providence ? Or how can we ſuppoſe, the charm of 


virtue conſiſts in any pleaſure, or benefit attending virtuous actions, 
without giving great advantages to the chriſtian religion, which, it ſeems 


excites its believers to virtue by the higheſt intereſts and pleaſures in re- 
verſion. Alas! ſhould we grant this, there would be a door opened to 


all thoſe ruſty declaimers upon the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of the great 


points of faith, the immortality of the ſoul, a future ſtate, rewards and 
puniſhments, and the like exploded conceits; which, according to our 
ſyſtem and principles, may perhaps produce a low, popular, intereſted 


kind of virtue, but muſt te at} and awe, cond it in the ſub- 


lime and heroic ſenſe. 


VIII. EUPH. What you now Gay i. is very intelligible I wiſh I undet- 


ſtood your main principle as well. ALC. And are you then in earneſt at 
a loſs? Is it poſſible you ſhould have no notion of beauty, or that hav- 


ing it you ſhould not know it to be amiable, amiable I ſay, in itſelf, and 


for itſelf? EUPH. Pray tell me, Alciphron, are all mankind agreed 1n 


the notion of a beauteous face ? ALC. Beauty in human kind ſeems to 


be of a more mixt and various nature; foraſmuch as the paſſions, ſenti- 


ments, and qualities of the ſoul benz ſeen through and blending with 


the features, work differently on different minds, as the ſympathy is 
more or leſs. But with regard to other things is there no ſteady princi- 
ple of beauty? Is there upon earth a human mind without the idea of 


order, harmony, and proportion? EUPH. O Alciphron, it is my weak- 


. neſs that I am apt to be loſt and bewildered in abſtractions and generali- 


ties, but a particular thing is better ſuited to my faculties, I find it eaſy 
OG to 


* 
AAA 
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to conſider and keep in view the objects of ſenſe, let us therefore try to 
diſcover what their beauty is, or wherein it conſiſts; and ſo, by the help 
of theſe ſenſible things, as a ſcale or ladder, aſcend to moral and intel- 


lectual beauty. Be pleaſed then to inform me, what it is we call beauty 


in the objects of ſenſe? ALC. Every one knows beauty is that which 
pleaſes, EUPH., There is then beauty in the ſmell of a roſe, or the taſte 
of an apple. ALC. By no means. Beauty is, to ſpeak properly, per- 


_ ceived only by the eye. EUPH. It cannot therefore be defined in gene- 


ral that which pleaſeth, ALC. I grant it cannot. EUPH. How then 
ſhall we limit or define it? Alcipbron, after a ſhort pauſe, ſaid, that 


beauty conſiſted in a certain ſymmetry or proportion pleaſing to the eye. 


EUPH. Is this proportion one and the ſame in all things, or is it differ- 
ent in different kinds of things? ALC. Different doubtleſs: the propor- 
tions of an ox would not be beautiful in a horſe. And we may obſerve 


alſo in things inanimate, that the beauty of a table, a chair, a door, con- 


ſits in different proportions. EUPH. Doth not this proportion imply 
the relation of one thing to another? ALC. It doth, EUPH. And are 


not theſe relations founded in ſize and ſhape? ALC. They are. EUPH.” 


And to make the proportions juſt, muſt not thoſe mutual relations of 
ſize and ſhape in the parts be ſuch, as ſhall make the whole complete 


and perfect in its kind? ALC. | grant they muſt. EUPH. Is not a 
thing ſaid to be perfect in its kind, when it anſwers the end for which it 
was made? ALC. It is. EUPH. The parts, therefore, in true propor- 


tions muſt be ſo related, and adjuſted to one another, as that they may 


| beſt conſpire to the uſe and operation of the whole. ALC. It ſeems ſo. 


EUPH. But the comparing parts one with another, the conſidering them 
as belonging to one whole, and the referring this whole to its uſe or end, 3 
ſhould ſeem the work of reaſon : ſhould it not? ALC. It ſhould. 


 EUPH. Proportions therefore are not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, perceived by 


the ſenſe of ſight, but only by reaſon through the means of ſight. ALC. 


This grant. EUPH. Conſequently . in your — of it, is an 


object, 
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object, aot-of.the eye, but of the mind. ALC. It is. EUPH. The 
eye, therefore, alone cannot ſee that a chair is handſome, or a door well 
proportioned. ALC. It ſeems to follow; but I am not clear as to this 
point. BUPH. Let us ſee if there be any difficulty in it. Could the 
chair you fit on, think you, be reckoned well proportioned or handſome, 
i it had not ſuch a height, breadth, wideneſs, and was not ſo far reclined 
as to afford a convenient ſeat? ALC. It could not. EUPH. The 
beauty, therefore, or ſymmetry of a chair cannot be apprehended but 
by knowing its uſe, and comparing its figure with that uſe, which can- 
not be done by the eye alone; but is the effec of judgment. It is there- 
fore, one thing to ſee an object, and another to diſcern its beauty. ALC. 
? "Or this to be true. A 


i nx EE The auchitecle judge a 8 to be of a beautiful propor- 
tion, when its height is double of the breadth. But if you ſhould invert 
a well-proportioned door making its breadth become the height, and its 
height the breadth, the figure would ſtill be the ſame, but without that 
beauty in one ſituation, which it had in another. What can be the cauſe 
of this, but that in the forementioned ſuppoſition, the door would not 
yield a convenient entrance to creatures of a human figure? But, if in 
any other part of the univerſe, there ſhould be ſuppoſed rational ani- 
mals of an inverted ſtature, they muſt be ſuppoſed to invert the rule for 
Proportion of doors; and to them that would appear beautiful, which to 
us Was diſkgrccable. ALC. Againſt this I have no objection. EUPH. 
Tell me, Alciphron, is there not ſomething truly decent and beautiful in 
dreſs. ALC. Doubtleſs there is. EUPH. Are any likelier to give us an 
idea of this beauty in dreſs, than painters and ſculptors, whoſe proper 
buſineſs and ſtudy it is, to aim at graceful repreſentations? ALC. I be- 
lieve not. EUPH. Let us then examine the draperies of the great maſ- 
ters in theſe arts: how, for inſtance, they uſe to clothe a matron or a 
man "or rank. Caſt an 5 on thoſe figures, (Aid he, pointing to ſome 
prints 
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prints after Raphael and Guido, that hung upon the wall) what appear- 
ance, do you think, an Engliſh courtier or magiſtrate, with his Gothic, 
ſuccinct, plaited garment, and his full-bottomed wig, or one of our ladies 
in her unnatural dreſs pinched, and ſtiffened, and enlarged with hoops 
and whale-bone and buckram, muſt make, among thoſe figures ſo de- 
cently clad in draperies that fall into ſuch a variety of natural, eaſy, and 
ample folds, that appear with ſo much dignity and ſimplicity, that cover 
the body without encumbering it, and adorn without altering the ſhape? 
AC. Truly I think they muſt make a very ridiculous appearance. 
EUPH. And what do you think this procceds from? Whence is it that 
the Eaſtern nations, the Greeks, and the Romans, naturally ran into the 
moſt becoming dreſſes, while our Gothic gentry, after ſo many centuries 
racking their inventions, mending, and altering, and improving, and 
whirling, about in a perpetual rotation of faſhions, have never yet had 
the luck to ſtumble on any that was not abſurd and ridiculous ? 1s it not 
from hence, that inſtead: of conſulting uſe, reaſon, and convenience, they 
abandon themſelves to irregular fancy, the unnatural parent of mon- 
| ters? Whereas the ancients, conſidering the uſe and end of dreſs, made 
it ſubſervient to the freedom, eaſe, and convenience of the body, and, 
having no notion of mending or changing the natural ſhape, they aim- 
ed only at ſhewing it with decency and advantage. And, if this be fo, 


are we not to conclude that the beauty of dreſs depends on its ſubſer- 


viency to certain ends and uſes? ALC. This appears to be true. EUPH. 
This ſubordinate relative nature of beauty, perhaps will be yet plainer, if 
we examine the reſpective beauties of a horſe and a pillar. Virgil's de- 
ſcription of the former is, N | 


— 2 — Iii ardua ceruix, 
4. gutumque caput, brevis alvus, obeſaque terga, 
Luxuriatque toris animoſum pectus. 
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Now I would fain know, whether the perfections and uſes of a horſe 
may not be reduced to theſe three points, courage, ſtrength, and ſpeed; 
and whether each of the beauties enumerated doth not occaſion, or be- 
token, one of theſe perfections? After the ſame manner if we inquire 
into the parts and proportions of a beautiful pillar, we ſhall perhaps find 
them anſwer to the ſame idea. Thoſe who have conſidered the theory 
of architecture, tell us *, the proportions of the three Grecian orders were 
taken from the human body, as the moſt beautiful and perfect produc- 
tion of nature. Hence were derived thoſe graceful ideas of columns, 
which had a character of ſtrength without clumſineſs, or of delicacy with- 
out weakneſs. Thoſe beautiful proportions were, I ſay, taken original- 
ly from nature, which, in her creatures, as hath been already obſerved, 
referreth them to ſome end, uſe, or deſign. The Gornjfiezza alſo, or ſwell- 
ing, and the diminution of a pillar, is it not in ſuch proportion as to 
make it appear ſtrong and light at the ſame time? In the ſame manner 
muſt not the whole entablature, with its projections be ſo Proportioned, 
as to ſeem great but not heavy, light but not little, inaſmuch as a devi- 
ation into either extreme would thwart that reaſon and uſe of things, 
wherein their beauty is founded, and to which it is ſubordinate? The 
entablature and all its parts and ornaments, architra ve, freeze, cornice, 
triglyphs, metopes, modiglions, and the reſt, have each an uſe or appear- | 
ance of uſe, in giving firmneſs and union to the building, in protecting 
it from the weather, and caſting off the rain, in repreſenting the ends of 
beams with their intervals, the production of rafters, and ſo forth. And 
if we conſider the graceful angles in frontiſpieces, the ſpaces between the 
columns, or the ornaments of their capitals, ſhall we not find, that their 
beauty riſeth from the appearance of uſe, or the imitation of natural 
things, whoſe beauty is originally founded on the ſame principle? which 
is, indeed, the grand diſtinction between Grecian and Gothic architecture, 
the latter being fantaſtical, and for the moſt part founded neither in nature 


* See the learned Patriarch of Aquiltia s Commentary on Vitruvius, I. 3 c. 1. 
nor 
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nor in reaſon, in neceſſity nor uſe, the appearance of which accounts for 
all the beauty, grace, and ornament of the other. CRI. What Eupbra- 
nor has ſaid confirms the opinion I always entertained, that the rules 
of architeQure were founded, as all other arts which flouriſhed among 
the Greeks, in truth, and nature, and good ſenſe. But the ancients, who, 
from a thorough conſideration of the grounds and principles of art, form- 
ed their idea of beauty, did not always confine themſelves ſtrictly to the 
ſame rules and proportions: but, whenever the particular diſtance, poſi- 
tion, elevation, or dimenſion of the fabric or its parts ſeemed to require 
it, made no ſcruple to depart from them, without deſerting the original 
principles of beauty, which governed whatever deviations they made. 
This latitude or licence might not, perhaps, be ſafely truſted with moſt 
modern architects, who in their bold ſallies ſeem to act without aim or 
deſign, and to be governed by no idea, no reaſon or principle of art, 
but pure caprice, joined with a thorough contempt of that noble ſim- 

plicity of the ancients, without which there can be no unity, graceful - 
neſs, or grandeur in their works; which of conſequence muſt ſerve only 
to disfigure and diſhonour the nation, being ſo many monuments to fu- 
ture ages of the opulence and ill taſte of the preſent; which, it 1s to be 
feared, would ſucceed as wretchedly, and make as mad work in other 
affairs, were men to follow, inſtead of rules, precepts and models, their 
own taſte and firſt thoughts of beauty. ALC. I ſhould now, methinks, 
be glad to ſee a little more diſtinctly the uſe and tendency of this digreſ- 
ſion upon architecture. EUPH. Was not beauty the very thing we in- 
quired after? ALC. It wWas. EUPH. What think you, Alciphron, can 
the appearance of a thing pleaſe at this time, and in this place, which 
pleaſed two thouſand years ago, and two thouſand miles off, without 
ſome real principle of beauty? ALC. It cannot. EUPH. And is not 
this the caſe with reſpect to a juſt piece of architecture? ALC. No body 
denies it. EUPH. Architecture, the noble offspring of judgment and 
fancy, was gradually formed in the moſt polite and knowing countries 

H h h 2 | of 


it, which neither protects the innocent, puniſhes the wicked, nor rer 
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of Alo, Egypt, Greece, and Taly. It was cheriſhed and eſteemed by' the 
moſt flouriſhing ſtates, and moſt renowned princes, who with vaſt ex- 
pence improved and brought it to perfection. It ſeems, above all other 
arts, peculiarly converſant about order, proportion and ſymmetry. May 
it not therefore be ſuppoſed on all accounts, moſt likely to help us to 
ſome rational notion of the je ne ſſay quoy in beauty? And, in effect, have 
we not learned from this digreſſion, that as there is no beauty without 
proportion, ſo proportions are to be eſteemed juſt and true, only as they 
are relative to ſome certain uſe or end, their aptitude and ſubordination 
to which end i is, at bottom, that which makes them f and eharm? 
ALC. I admit all this to be true. 


N BUPH Keolilik to this 4oQtine, Lwould fain know what um 
can be found in a moral ſyſtem, formed connected and governed by 
chance, fate, or any other blind unthinking principle; foraſmuch as 
without thought there can be no end or deſign, and without an end 
there can be no uſe, and without uſe there is no aptitude or fitneſs of 
proportion, from whence beauty ſprings? ALC. May we not ſuppoſe a 
certain vital principle of beauty, order, and harmony diffuſed through- 
out the world, without ſuppoſing a providence inſpecting, puniſhing, | 
and rewarding the moral actions of men? Without ſuppoſing the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, or a life to come, in a word, without admitting any 
part of what is commonly called faith, worſhip, and religion ? CRI. Ei- 
ther you ſuppoſe this principle intelligent, or not intelligent: if the lat- 
ter, it is all one with chance or fate which was juſt now argued againſt: 
if the former, let me intreat Aleipbron to explain to me, wherein conſiſts 
the beauty of a moral ſyſtem, with a ſupreme intelligence at the head of 


wards the virtuous? To ſuppoſe indeed a ſociety of rational agents act- 
ing under the eye of providence, concurring in one deſign to promote 


the common denctit of the whole, and conforming their actions to the 
eſta- 
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eſtabliſhed laws and order of the divine parental wiſdom : wherein each 
particular agent ſhall not conſider himſelf apart, but as the member of a 
great city, whoſe author and founder is God: in which the civil laws 
are no other, than the rules of virtue, and the duties of religion: and 
where every one's true intereſt is combined with his duty: to ſuppoſe 
this would be delightful: on this ſuppoſition a man need be no Stoic or 
knight-errant, to account for his virtue. In ſuch a ſyſtem vice is mad- 
neſs, cunning is folly, wiſdom and virtue are the ſame thing, where, 
notwithſtanding all the crooked paths and by-roads, the wayward appe- 
tites and inclinations of men, ſovereign reaſon is ſure to reform what- 
ever ſeems amiſs, to reduce that which 1s. devious, make ſtraight that 
which is crooked, and in the laſt act wind up the whole plot, according 
to the exacteſt rules of wiſdom and juſtice. In ſuch a ſyſtem or ſociety, 
governed by the wiſeſt precepts, enforced by the higheſt rewards and 
diſcouragements, it is delightful to conſider, how the regulation of laws, 
the diſtribution of good and evil, the aim of moral agents, do all con- 
ſpire in due ſubordination to promote the nobleſt end, to wit, the com- 
| plete happineſs or well-being of the whole. In contemplating the beau- 
ty of ſuch a moral ſyſtem, we may cry out with the Pfalmiſt, 1 excel. 


lent things are Jpoken of * thou city of God. 


XI. In a ſyſtem of ſpirits, ſubordinate to the will; and under the di- 
rection, of the Father of Spirits, governing them by laws, and conduct- 
ing them by methods ſuitable to wiſe and good ends, there will be great 
beauty. But in an incoherent, fortuitous ſyſtem governed by chance, 
or in a blind ſyſtem governed by fate, or in any ſyſtem where Providence 
doth not preſide, how can beauty be, which cannot be without order, 
which cannot be without deſign? When a man is conſcious that his will 
is inwardly conformed to the divine will, producing order and harmony 
in the univerſe, and conducting the whole by the juſteſt methods to the 


| belt end: this gives a beautiful idea. But on the other hand, a conſci- 
ouſneſs 
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ouſneſs of virtue overlooked, neglected, diſtreſſed by men, and not re- 
garded or rewarded by God, ill-uſed in this world, without hope or proſ- 
pect of being better uſed in another, I would fain know, where is the 
pleaſure of this reflection, where is the beauty of this ſcene? or how 
could any man, in his ſenſes, think the ſpreading ſuch notions the way 
to ſpread or propagate virtue in the world? Is it not, I beſeech you an 
ugly ſyſtem in which you can ſuppoſe no law and prove no duty, wherein 
men thrive by wickedneſs and ſuffer by virtue? Would it not be a diſ- 
agreeable G ght to ſee an honeſt man peeled by ſharpers, to ſee virtuous 
men injured and deſpiſed while vice triumphed? An enthuſiaſt may en- 
tertain himſelf with viſions and fine talk about ſuch a ſyſtem; but when 
it comes to be conſidered by men of cool heads, and cloſe reaſon, I be- 
lieve they will find no beauty nor perfection in it; nor will it appear, 
that ſuch a moral ſyſtem can poſſibly come from the ſame hand,'or be of 
a piece with the natural, throughout which there ſhines ſo much order, 
harmony, and proportion. ALC. Your diſcourſe ſerves to confirm me in 
my opinion. You may remember, I declared, that touching this beauty 
of morality in the high ſenſe, a man's firſt thoughts are beſt; and that, 
if we pretend to examine, and inſpect, and reaſon, we are in danger to 
loſe ſight of it. That in fact there is ſuch a thing cannot be doubted, 
when we conſider that in theſe days ſome of our philoſophers have a high 
ſenſe of virtue, without the leaſt notion of religion, a clear proof of the 


uſefulneſs and ne of our prigciplen! 


Dial. III. 


XII. CRI. Not to diſpute the virtue of minute philoſophers, we may 
venture to call its cauſe in queſtion, and make a doubt, whether it be an 
inexplicable enthuſiaſtic notion of moral beauty, or rather, as to me it 
ſeems, what was already aſſigned by Eupbranor, complexion, cuſtom, 
and religious education? But, allowing what beauty you pleaſe to virtue 
in an irreligious ſyſtem, it cannot be leſs in a religious, unleſs you will 
ure that her charms diminiſh as her dowry increaſeth, The truth is, 

a be- 
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a believer hath all the motives from the beauty of virtue in any ſenſe 
whatſoever. that an unbeliever can poſſibly have, beſides other motives 
which an unbeliever hath not. Hence it is plain, thoſe of your ſect, who 
have moral virtue, owe it not to their peculiar teaets, which ſerve only 
to leſſen the motives to virtue. Thoſe therefore, who are good, are leſs 
good, and thoſe who are bad are more bad, than they would have been 
were they believers. EUPH. To me it ſeems, thoſe heroic infidel ina- 
moratos of abſtracted beauty are much to be pitied, and much to be ad- 
. mired. Lyficles hearing this, ſaid with ſome impatience; Gentlemen, you 
ſhall have my whole thoughts upon this point plain and frank. All that 
is ſaid about a moral ſenſe, or moral beauty, in any ſignification, either 
of Alciphron or Eupbranor, or any. other, I take to be at bottom meer 
bubble and pretence. The «x» and the ng», the beautiful and decent, 
are things outward, relative, and ſuperficial, which have no effect in the 
dark, but are ſpecious topics to diſcourſe and expatiate upon, as ſome 
formal pretenders of our ſect, though in other points very orthodox, 
are uſed to do. But ſhould one of them get into power, you would find 
him no ſuch fool as Eupbranor imagines. He would ſoon ſhew he had 
found out, that the love of one's country is a prejudice: that mankind 
are rogues and hypocrites, and that it were folly to ſacrifice one's ſelf for 
the ſake of ſuch: that all regards center in this life, and that, as this life 
is to every man his own life, it clearly follows that charity begins at 
home. Benevolence to mankind is perhaps pretended, but benevolence 
to himſelf is practiſed by the wiſe. The livelier ſort of our philoſophers 
do not ſcruple to own theſe maxims; and as for the graver,. if they are 
true to their principles, one may gueſs what they muſt think at the bot- 
tom. CRE Whatever may be the effect of pure theory upon certain ſe- 
lect ſpirits, of a peculiar make, or in ſome other parts of the world; I do 
verily think that in this country of ours, reaſon, religion, law, are all 
together little enough to ſubdue the outward to the inner man; and that 
it muſt argue a wrong head and weak judgment to ſuppoſe, that without 


them 
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them men will be enamoured of the golden mean. To which my coun- 
trymen perhaps are leſs inclined than others, there being in the make of 
an Engliſh mind a certain gloom and eagerneſs, which carries to the fad 
extreme; religion to fanaticiſm; free-thinking to atheiſm, liberty to re- 
bellion: nor ſhould we venture to be governed by taſte, even in matters 
of leſs conſequence. The beautiful in dreſs, furniture, and building, is, 
as Euphranor hath obſerved, ſomething real and well grounded: and yet 
our Engliſb do not find it out of themſelves. What wretched work do 
they and other northern people make, when they follow their own taſte 
of beauty in any of theſe particulars, inſtead of acquiring the true, 
which is to be got from ancient models and the principles of art, as in the 
caſe of virtue from great models and meditation, ſo far as natural means 
can go? But in no caſe is it to be hoped, that « ««x» will be the lead- 
ing idea of the many, who have you ſenſes, ſtrong ard and 
_ intellects. 


XIII. ALC. The fins thas are, the more . we . and ad 
mire ſuch philoſophers, whoſe ſouls are touched and tranſported with this 
ſublime idea. CRI. But then one might expect from ſuch philoſophers, 
ſo much good ſenſe and philanthropy, as to keep their tenets to themſelves, 
and conſider their weak brethren, who are more ſtrongly affected by cer- 
tain ſenſes and notions of another kind, than that of the beauty of pure 
difintereſted virtue. Cratylus, a man prejudiced againſt the chriſtian reii- 
gion, of a crazy conſtitution, of a rank above moſt mens ambition, and a 
fortune equal to his rank, had little capacity for ſenſual vices, or tempta- 
tion to diſhoneſt ones. Cratylus having talked himſelf, or imagined that 
he had talked himſelf, into a Stoical enthuſiaſm about the beauty of virtue, 
did, under the pretence of making men heroically virtuous, endeavour to 
deſtroy the means of making them reaſonably and humanly ſo: a clear in- 
Nance, that neither birth, nor books, nor converſation can introduce a 
knowledge of the world into a conceited mind, which will ever be its own 

object, 
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object, and contemplate mankind in its own mirrour! ALC. Cratylus 
was a lover of liberty, and of his country, and had a mind to make men 
incorrupt and virtuous, upon the pureſt and moſt diſintereſted princi- 
ples. CRI. His conduct ſeems juſt as wiſe, as if a monarch ſhould 
give out, that there was neither jail nor executioner in his kingdom to 
enforce the laws, but that it would be beautiful to obſerve them, and 
that in ſo doing men would taſte the pure delight which reſults from or- 
der and decorum. ALC. After all, is it not true that certain ancient 
philoſophers, of great note, held the ſame opinion with Cratylus, declar- 
ing that he did not come up to the character, or deſerve the title of a good 
man who practiſed virtue for the fake of any thing but its own beauty ? 
CRI. I believe, indeed, that ſome of the ancients ſaid ſuch things as 
gave occaſion for this opinion. - Arifotle * diſtinguiſheth between two 
characters of a good man, the one he calleth e, or ſimply good, the 
other ale, from whence the compound term nid, which can- 
not, perhaps, be rendered by any one word in our language. But his 
ſenſe is plainly this: v he defineth to be that man to whom the good 
things of nature are good; for, according to him, thoſe things, which 
are vulgarly eſteemed the greateſt goods, as riches, honours, power, and 
bodily perfections, are indeed good by nature, but they happen never- 
theleſs to be hurtful and bad to ſome perſons, upon the account of evil 
habits: inaſmuch as neither a fool, nor an unjuſt man, nor an intem- 
perate can be at all the better for the uſe of them, any more than a fick 
man for uſing the nouriſhment proper for thoſe who are in health. But 
ans a vb is that man in whom are to be found all things worthy and 
decent and laudable, purely as ſuch, and for their own ſake, and who 
practiſeth virtue from no other motive but the ſole love of her own in- 
nate beauty. That philoſopher obſerves likewiſe, that there is a certain 
political habit, ſuch as the Spartans and others had, who thought virtue 
was to be valued and practiſed on account of the natural advantages 


Ethic. ad Eudemum, lib. 7, cap. ult. | 
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that attend it. For which reaſon he adds, they are indeed good men, 
but they have not the ts, or ſupreme conſummate virtue. From 
hence it is plain that, according to Ariſtotle, a man may be a good man 
without believing virtue its own reward, or being only moved to virtue 
by the ſenſe of moral beauty. It is alſo plain, that he diſtinguiſheth the 
political virtues of nations, which the public is every where concerned 
to maintain, from this ſublime and ſpeculative kind. It might alſo be 
obſerved, that his exalted idea did conſiſt with ſuppoſing a providence 
which inſpects and rewards the virtues of the beſt men. For faith he in 
another place *, If the gods have any care of human affairs, as it appears 
they have, it ſhould ſeem reaſonable to ſuppoſe, they are moſt delighted 
with the moſt exoellent nature, and moſt approaching their own, which 
is the mind, and that they will reward thoſe who chiefly love and culti- 
vate what is moſt dear to them. The fame philoſopher obſerves +, that 
the bulk of mankind are not naturally diſpoſed to be awed by ſhame, 
but by fear; nor to abſtain from vicious practices, on account of their 
deformity, but only of the puniſhment which attends them. And 
again g, he tells us that youth, being of itſelf averſe from abſtinence 
and ſobriety, ſhould be under the reſtraint of laws regulating their edu- 
cation and employment, and that the ſame diſcipline ſhould be continu- 
ed even after they became men. For which, faith he, we want laws, 
and, in one word, for the whole ordering of life, inaſmuch as the: gene- 
rality of mankind obey rather force than reaſon, and are influenced 
rather by penalties than the beauty of virtue; g 3 15 x34. From 
all which it is very plain, what Ari/otle would have thought of thoſe, 
who ſhould go about to leſſen or deſtroy the hopes and fears of mankind, 

in order to make them virtuous on this ſole Principle of the beauty of 

virtue. 


* Ad Nicom. J. 10. Co 8, } +; Ibid. Co fe 1 Ibid. 
XIV. 
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XIV. ALC. But, whatever the Stagirite and his Peripatetics might 
think, is it not certain that the Stoics maintained this doctrine in its high- 
eſt ſenſe, aſſerting the beauty of virtue to be all ſufficient, that virtue 
was her own reward, that this alone could make a man happy, in ſpight 
col all thoſe things which are vulgarly eſteemed the greateſt woes and mi- 
ſeries of human life? And all this they held at the ſame time that they 
believed, the ſoul of man to be of a corporeal nature, and in death diſ- 
ſipated like a flame or vapour. CRI. It muſt be owned, the Stoics ſome- 
times talk, as if they believed the mortality of the ſoul. Seneca in a letter 
of his to Lucilius, ſpeaks much like a minute philoſopher, in this particu- 
lar. But in ſeveral other places, he declares himſelf of a clear contrary 
opinion, affirming that the ſouls of men after death mount aloft into the 
heavens, look down upon earth, entertain themſelves with the theory 
of celeſtial bodies, the courſe of nature, and the converſation of wiſe and 
excellent men, who having lived in diſtant ages and countries upon earth, 
make one ſociety in he other world. It muſt alſo be acknowledged, that 
Marcus Antoninus ſometimes ſpeaks of the ſoul as periſhing, or diſſolving 
into its elementary parts: but it is to be noted, that he Giftingoithert 
three principles in the compoſition of human nature, the 5 Words %,, bo- 
dy, ſoul, mind, or as he otherwiſe expreſſeth himſelf, ai xjZ and 
»9or8r, fleſh, ſpirit, and governing principle. What he calls the %%, or 
ſoul, containing the brutal part of our nature, is indeed repreſented as 
a compound diffoluble, and actually diſſolved by death: but the 5, or = 
ox, the mind or ruling principle he held to be of a pure celeſtial na- 
ture, ad 4xioxzoza A particle of God, which he ſends back intire to the. 
ſtars and the divinity. Beſides, among all his magnificent leſſons and 
ſplendid ſentiments, upon the force and beauty of virtue, he is poſitive 
as to the being of God, and that not meerly as a plaſtic nature, or ſoul 
of the world, but in the tri ſenſe of a providence inſpecting and tak- 
ing care of human affairs . The Stoics therefore, * their ſtyle was 


"oe 3. c. 16, + Marc. Antonin. I. 2. §. 1 
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high, and often above truth and nature, yet, it cannot be ſaid, that they 
ſo reſolved every motive to a virtuous life into the ſole beauty of virtue, 
as to endeavour to deſtroy the belief of the immortality of the ſoul and 
a diſtributive providence. After all, allowing the diſintereſted Stoics 
(therein not unlike our modern quietiſts) to have made virtue its own 
ſole reward, in the moſt rigid and abſolute ſenſe, yet what is this to 
thoſe who are no Stoics? If we adopt the whole principles of that ſect, 
admitting their notions of good and evil, their celebrated apathy, and, in 
one word, ſetting up for compleat Stoics, we may poſſibly maintain this 
doctrine with a better grace; at leaſt it will be of a piece and conſiſtent 
with the whole. But he who ſhall borrow this ſplendid patch from the 
Stoics, and hope to make a figure by inſerting- it into a piece of modern 
compoſition, ſeaſoned with the wit and notions of theſe times, will in- 

deed make a figure, but * it er not be in the on of a wiſe man 
the figure he intended. _ 


XV. Though it muſt be owned, the preſent age is very indulgent to 
every thing that aims at profane raillery ; which is alone ſufficient to re- 
commend any fantaſtical compoſition to the public. You may behold 
the tinſel of a modern author paſs upon this knowing and learned age 
for good writing; affected ſtrains for wit; pedantry for politeneſs ; ob- 
ſcurity for depths; ramblings for flights; the moſt aukward imitation for 
original humour; and all this upon the ſole merit of a little artful pro- 
faneneſs. ALC. Every one is not alike pleaſed with writings of humour, 
nor alike capable of them. It is the fine irony of a man of quality, that 
© certain reverend authors, who can condeſcend to lay-wit, are nicely 

qualified to hit the air of breeding and gentility, and that they will in 
time, no doubt, refine their manner to the edification of the ps 
world; who have been ſo long ſeduced by the way of raillery and wit. 
The truth is, the various taſte of readers requireth various kinds of 


writers. Our ſect hath provided for this with great judgment. 
To 
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To proſelyte the graver ſort we have certain profound men at reaſon 
and argument, For the coffee-houſes and populace we have declaimers 
of a copious vein. Of ſuch a writer it is no reproach to ſay, fluit lu- 
tulentus; he is the fitter for his readers. Then, for men of rank and po- 
liteneſs we have the fineſt and wittieſt railleurs in the world, whoſe ri- 
dicule is the ſureſt teſt of truth. EUPEH. Tell me, Alciphron, are thoſe 
ingenious raz/leurs men of knowledge? ALC. Very knowing. EUPH, 
Do they know for inſtance the Copernican ſyſtem, or the circulation of the 
blood? ALC. One would think you judged of our ſea, by your coun- 
try neighbours: there is no body in town but knows all thoſe points. 
EUPH. You believe then antipodes, mountains in the moon, and the 


motion of the earth. ALC. We do. EUPH. Suppoſe, five or fix cen- 


turies ago, a man had maintained theſe notions among the beau ęſprits 
of an Engliſb court; how do you think they would have been received? 
ALC. With great Gals EUPH. And now it would be ridiculous to 
ridicule them. ALC. It would. EUPZH. But truth was the ſame then 
and now. ALC. It was. EUPH. It ſhould ſeem, therefore, that ridi- 
cule is no ſuch ſovereign touchſtone and teſt of truth, as you gentlemen 
imagine. ALC. One thing we know: our raillery and ſarcaſms gall the 
black tribe, and that is our comfort. CRI, There is another thing it 
may be worth your while to know: that men in a laughing fit may ap- 
plaud a ridicule, which ſhall appear contemptible when they come to 
themſelves; witneſs the ridicule of Socrates by the comic poet, the hu- 
mour and reception it met with no more proving that, than the ſame 
will yours, to be juſt, when calmly conſidered by men of ſenſe. ALC. 
After all, thus much is certain, our ingenious men make converts by de- 
riding the principles of religion. And, take my word, it is the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful and pleaſing method of conviction. Theſe authors laugh men out 
of their religion, as Horace did out of their vices; Admiſſi circum pracordia 
_ tudunt. But a bigot cannot reliſh or find out their wit. | 
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XVI. CRI. Wit without wiſdom, if there be ſuch a thing, is hardly 
worth finding. And as for the wiſdom of theſe men, it is of a kind fo 
peculiar, one may well ſuſpect it. Cicero was a man of ſenſe, and no bi- 


got, nevertheleſs he makes Scipio own himſelf much more * and 
vigorous in the race of virtue, from ſuppoſing heaven the prize *. And | 


he introduceth Cato declaring, he would neyer have undergone thoſe vir- 
tuous toils for the ſervice of the public, if he had thought his being was 


to end with this life f. ALC. I acknowledge Cato, Scipio, and Cicero, 


were very well for their times, but you muſt pardon me, if I do not 
think they arrived at the high conſummate virtue of our modern free- 
thinkers. EUPH. It ſhould ſeem then that virtue flouriſheth more than 
ever among us. ALC. It ſhould. EUPH. And this abundant virtue is 
owing to the method taken by your profound writers to recommend it. 
ALC. This ! grant. EUPH. But you have acknowledged, that the en- 
thuſiaſtic lovers of virtue are not the many of your ſe, but only a few 


ſelect ſpirits. To which Alciphron making no anſwer, Crito addreſſed 


himſelf to Eupbranor: To make, ſaid he, a true eſtimate of the worth 


and growth of modern virtue, you are not to count the virtuous men, 
but rather to conſider the quality of their virtue. Now you muſt know, 


the virtue of theſe refined theoriſts is ſomething ſo pure and genuine, 


that a very little goes far, and is in truth in valuable. To which that rea- 
ſonable intereſted virtue, of the old Engliſh or Spartan kind, can bear no 
proportion. EUPH. Tell me, Alciphron, are there not diſeaſes of the 
' ſoul, as well as of the body? ALC. Without doubt. EUPH. And are 
not thoſe diſeaſes vicious habits? ALC. They are. -EUPH, And, as bo- 
dily diſtempers are cured by phyſic, thoſe of the mind are cured by phi- 
loſophy; are they not? ALC. I acknowledge it. EUPEH. It ſeems, there- 
fore, that philoſophy is a medicine for the ſoul of man. ALC. It is. 
EUPAH. How ſhall we be able to judge of medicines, or know which to 


ye” Is it not from the effects wrought by them? ALC. SOS. 


23 Ma Scipionis. * De Senectute. | 
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EUPH. Where an epidemical diſteqnper rages, ſuppoſe a new phyſician 
ſhould condemn the known eſtabliſhed practice, and recommend another 
method of cure, would you not, in proportion as the bills of mortality 
| lacreaſed, be tempted to ſuſpect this new method, notwithſtanding all the 
plauſible diſcourſe of its abettors? ALC. This ſerves only to amuſe and 
lead us from the queſtion, CRI. It puts me in mind of my friend Lam- 
procles, who needed but one argument againſt infidels. I obſerved, ſaid 
he, that, as infidelity grew, there grew corruption of every kind, and new 
vices. This ſimple obſervation on matter of fact was ſufficient to make 
him, notwithſtanding the remonſtrance of ſeveral ingenious men, imbue 
and ſeaſon the minds of his children betimes with the principles of reli- 
gion. The new theories, which our acute moderns have endeavoured to 
ſubſtitute in place of religion, have had their full courſe in the Fee 
age, and produced their effect on the minds and manners of men. That 


the ſame men they were; whether better or worſe, more or leſs virtuous, 
I need not ſay. Every one may ſee-and judge. Though, indeed, after 
Ariſtides had been baniſhed, and Socrates put to death at Athens, a man, 
without being a conjurer, might gueſs what the beauty of virtue could 
do in England. But there is now neither room nor occaſion for gueſling, 
We have our own experience to open our eyes; which yet if we conti- 

nue to keep ſhut, till the remains of religious education are quite worn 
off from the minds of men, it is to be feared we ſhall then open them 
wide, not to avoid, but to behold and lament our ruin. ALC. Be the 
conſequences what they will, I can never bring myſelf to be of a mind 
with thoſe, who meaſure truth by convenience. Truth is the only divi- 
nity that J adore. Wherever truth leads I ſhall follow. EUPH. You 
have then a paſſion for truth? ALC. Undoubtedly. EUPH. For all 
truths? ALC. For all. EUPH, To know or to publiſh them? ALC. 
Both. EUPH. What! would you undeceive a child that was taking 


phyſic? Would you en ſet an an right, that was making a 
wrong 


men are men js a ſure maxim: but it is as ſure that Engh/bmen are not 
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wrong attack? Would you help an enraged man to his ſword? ALC. 
In ſuch caſes, common ſenſe directs one how to behave. EUPH. Com- 


mon ſenſe, it ſeems then, muſt be conſulted whether a truth be ſalutary 


or hurtful, fit to be declared or concealed. ALC. How! you would have 


me conceal and ſtifle the truth, and keep it to myſelf? Is this what you 


aim at? EUPH, I only make a plain inference from what you grant. 
As for myſelf, I do not believe your opinions true. And although you 


do, you ſhould not therefore, if you would appear conſiſtent with your- 
ſelf, think it neceſſary or wiſe to publiſh hurtful truths. What ſervice 


can it do mankind to leſſen the motives to virtue, or what damage to in- 
creaſe them? ALC. None in the world. But I muſt needs ſay, I can- 
not reconcile the received notions of a God and Providence to my under- 
ſtanding, and my nature abhors the baſeneſs of conniving at a falſhood. 
EUPH. Shall we therefore appeal to truth, and examine the reaſons by 


which you are withheld from believing theſe points? ALC. With all my 


heart, but enough for the preſent, We will make this the _ of our 
next conference. 
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I. Prejudices concerning a deity. II. Rules laid down by Alciphron to be ob- : 
ſerved in proving a God. III. What fort of proof he expects. IV. Whence 
ve collect the being of other thinking individuals. V. The ſame method à | 
fortiori proves the being of God. VI. Alciphron's ſecond thoughts on this 
point. VII. God ſpeaks to men. VIII. How diflance is perceived by 
fight. IX. The proper objects of fight at no diſtance. X. Lights, ſhades, 

and colours variouſly combined form a language. XI. The fignification of 
this language learned by experience. XII. God explaineth himſelf to the 
eyes of men by the arbitrary uſe of ſenſible ſigns. XIII. The prejudice and 
fwo-fold aſpect of a minute philoſopher. XIV. God preſent to mankind, in. 
forms, admoniſhes, and directs them in a ſenſible manner. XV. Admirable. 
nature and uſe of this viſual language. XVI. Minute philoſophers content 
to admit a God in certain ſenſes. XVII. Opinion of ſome who hold that 
knowledge and wiſdom are not properly in God. XVIII. Dangerous ten- 
dency of this notion. XIX. Its original. XX. The ſenſe of ſchoolmen upon 
it. XXI. Scholaſtic uſe of the terms analogy and analogical explained : 
analogical perfections of God miſunderſtood. XXII. God intelligent, wiſe, 
and good in the proper ſenſe of the words, XXIII. Otjeftion from moral 
evil conſidered. XXIV. Men argue from their own defects againſt a dei ty. d 
XXV. Religious worſhip reaſonable and expedient. 


J. Eazy the next morning, as I looked out of my window, I ſaw 
Atciphron walking in the garden with all the ſigns of a man in deep 
thought. Upon which I went down to him. Alcipbron, ſaid I, this 
early and profound meditation puts me in no ſmall fright. How ſo? Be- 
cauſe I ſhould be ſorry to be convinced there was no God. Tlie thought 
of anarchy in nature is to me more ſhocking than in civil life; inaſmuch 
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ſelf, think it neceſſary or wiſe to publiſh hurtful truths, What ſervice 


creaſe them? ALC. None in the world. But I muſt needs ſay, I can- 
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wrong attack? Would you help an enraged man to his ſword? ALC. 
In ſuch caſes, common ſenſe directs one how to behave, EUPH. Com- 
mon ſenſe, it ſeems then, muſt be conſulted whether a truth be ſalutary 
or hurtful, fit to be declared or concealed. ALC. How! you would have 
me conceal and ſtifle the truth, and keep it to myſelf? Is this what you 
aim at? EUPH, I only make a plain inference from what you grant. 
As for myſelf, I do not believe your opinions true. And although you 
do, you ſhould not therefore, if you would appear conſiſtent with your- 


can it do mankind to leſſen the motives to virtue, or what damage to in- 


not reconcile the received notions of a God and Providence to m y under- 
ſtanding, and my nature abhors the baſeneſs of conniving at a falſhood. 
EUPH. Shall we therefore appeal to truth, and examine the reaſons by 
which you are withheld from believing theſe points? ALC. With all my 
heart, but enough for the preſent, We will make this'the _ of our 
next — 
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I. Prejudices concerning a deity. II. Rules laid down by Alciphron to be ob- 
ferved in proving a God. III. What ſort of proof he expects. IV. Whence 
ve collect the being of other thinking individuals. V. The ſame method à 
 fortiori proves the being of God. VI. Alciphron's ſecond thoughts on this 
point. VII. God ſpeaks to men. VIII. How diſtance is perceived by 
Abt. IX. The proper objects of fight at no diſtance. X. Lights, ſhades, 
and colours variouſly combined form a language. XI. The fignification of 
this language learned by experience. XII. God explaineth himſelf to the 
eyes of men by the arbitrary uſe of ſenſible ſigns. XIII. The prejudice and 
two-fold aſpect of a minute philoſopher. XIV. God preſent to mankind, in. 
forms, admoniſhes, and directs them in a ſenſible manner. XV. Admirable. 
nature and uſe of this viſual language. XVI. Minute philoſophers content 
to admit a God in certain ſenſes. XVII. Op: nion of ſome who hold that | 
knowledge and wiſdom are not properly in God. XVIII. Dangerous ten- 
dency of this notion. XIX. Its original. XX. The ſenſe of ſehoolmen upon 
it. XXI. Scholaſtic uſe of the terms analogy and analogical explained: 
analggical perfections of God miſunder/tood. XXII. God intelligent, wiſe, 
and good in the proper ſenſe of the words. XXIII. Objection from moral 
evil conſidered. XXIV. Men argue from their own defects againſt a deity. 
XXV. Religious worſhip reaſonable and expedient. 


J. Eazy the next morning, as I looked out of my window, I faw 
Alciphron walking in the garden with all the ſigns of a man in deep 
thought. Upon which I went down to him. Alciphron, ſaid I, this 
early and profound meditation puts me in no ſmall fright. How ſo? Be- 
cauſe I ſhould be ſorry to be convinced there was no God. The thought 
of anarchy in nature is to me more ſhocking than in civil life; inaſmuch 
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as natural concerns are more important than civil, and the baſis of all 
others. I grant, replied Aci pbron, that ſome inconvenience may poſſibly 
follow from diſproving a God: but as to what you ſay of fright and 
ſhocking, all that is nothing but mere prejudice. Men frame an idea or 

chimera in their own minds, and then fall down and worſhip it. Noti- 
ons govern mankind; but of all notions, that of God's governing the 
world hath taken the deepeſt root and ſpread the fartheſt : : it is therefore 
in philoſophy an heroical atchie vement to diſpoſſeſs this i imaginary mo- 
narch of his government, and baniſh all thoſe fears. and e which 


ay li icht of reaſon alone can diſpel; 


Nn Pe” fois, non Iucida tela dies : 
Diſcutiunt, ſed nature ſpecies ratioque 3 


My part, faid T, ſhall be te to ſtand by, as I have hitherto done, and take 
notes of all that paſſeth during this memorable event, while a minute 


b philoſopher not ſix foot high attempts to dethrone the monarch of the 


univerſe. Alas! replied Alciphran, arguments are not to be meaſured by 
feet and inches. One man may ſee more than a million; and a ſhort 
argument, managed by a free-thinker, may be ſufficient to overthrow 
the moſt gigantic chimera, As we were engaged i in this diſcourſe, Crito 
and Euphbranor joined us. I find you have been beforehand with us to- 


day, ſaid Crito to Alciphron, and taken the advantage of ſolitude and ear- 


ly hours, while Euphranor and I were aſleep in our beds, We may there- 
fore expect to ſee atheiſm placed in the beſt light, and ſupported by the 
** 3 


II. ALC The being of a God is a ſubjeQ upon which there has been a 
world of common-place, which it is. needleſs to repeat. Give me leave 


therefore to lay down certain rules and limitations, in order to ſhorten 
our preſent conference, For as the end of debating is to perſuade, all 


* Lucretius. 


thoſe 
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thoſe things which are foreign to this end ſhould be left out of our de- 
bate. Firſt then, let me tell you, I am not to be perſuaded by meta- 
phyſical arguments; ſuch, for inſtance, as are drawn from the idea of an 
all- perfect being, or the abſurdity of an infinite progreſſion of cauſes, 
This ſort of arguments J have always found dry and jejune; and, as 
they are not ſuited to my way of thinking, they may perhaps puzzle, but 
never will convince me. - Secondly, I am not to be perſuaded by the au- 
thority either of paſt or preſent ages, of mankind in general, or of parti- 
cular wiſe men, all which paſſeth for little or nothing with a man of 
ſound argument and free thought. Thirdly, all proofs drawn from utility 
or convenience are foreign to the purpoſe. They may prove indeed the 
uſefulneſs of the notion, but not the exiſtence of the thing. Whatever 
legiſlators or ſtateſmen may think, truth and convenience are very differ- 
ent things to the rigorous eyes of a philoſopher, And now, that 1 may 
not ſeem partial, J will limit myſelf alſo not to object, in the firſt place; 
from any thing that may ſcem irregular or unaccountable in the works of 
nature, againſt a cauſe of infinite power and wiſdom becauſe [ already 
know the anſwer you would make, to wit, that no one can judge of the 
ſymmetry and uſe of the parts of an infinite machine, which are all re- 
lative to each other, and to the whole, without being able to comprehend 
the intire machine or the whole univerſe. And in the ſecond place, I 
ſhall engage myſelf not to object againſt the juſtice and providence of a 
ſupreme being, from the evil that befals good men, and the proſperity. 
which is often the portion of wicked men in this life; becauſe I -know 
that, inſtead of admitting this to be an objection againſt a: Deity, you 
would make it an argument for a future ſtate, in which there . ſhall be 
ſuch a retribution of rewards and puniſhments, as may vindicate the di- 
vine attributes, and ſet all things right in the end. Now theſe anſwers, 
though they ſhould be admitted for good ones, are in truth no proofs of 
the being of God, but only ſolutions of certain difficulties which might 
be objected, ſuppoſing it already proved by proper arguments. Thus 
K k k 2 much 
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much I thought fit to premiſe, in order to ſave time and trouble both to 


you and myſelf, CRI. I think that, as the proper end of our conference 


ought to be ſuppoſed the diſcovery and defence of truth, ſo truth may 


be juſtified, not only by perſuading its adverſaries, but, where that can- 


not be done, by ſnewing them to be unreaſonable. Arguments there- 
fore, which carry light, have their effect, even againſt an opponent who 
ſhuts his eyes, becauſe they ſnew him to be obſtinate and prejudiced. 
Beſides, this diſtinction between arguments that puzzle and that convince, 
is leaſt of all obſerved by minute philoſophers, and need not therefore be 


obſerved by others in their favour. But perhaps Euphranor may be wil- 
ling to encounter you on "_ own terms, in which caſe J have nothing 


farther to 5 


III. EUPH. Alephre aQs like a ſkilful general, who is bent upon gain- 
ing the advantage of the ground, and alluring the enemy out of their 


trenches. We, who believe a God, are intrenched within tradition, cuſ- 


tom, authority, and law. And nevertheleſs, inſtead of attempting to 
force us, he propoſes that we ſhould voluntarily abandon theſe intrench- 


ments, and make the attack, when we may act on the defenſive with 


much ſecurity and eaſe, leaving him the trouble to diſpoſſeſs us of what 


ve need not reſign. Thoſe reaſons (continued he, addrefling himſelf to 
 Alciphron) which you have muſtered up in this morning's. meditation, if 


they do not weaken, muſt eſtabliſh our belief of a God; for the utmoſt 
is to be expected from ſo great a maſter in his proſeſſion, when he ſets 
his ſtrength to a point. ALC. I hold the confuſed notion of a Deity, or 
ſome inviſible power, to be of all prejudices the moſt unconquerable. 
When half a dozen ingenious men are got together over a glaſs of wine, 


by a chearful fire, in a room well lighted, we baniſh with eaſe all the 


ſpeQres of fancy or education, and are very clear in our deciſions, But, 
as I was taking a ſolitary walk before it was broad day-light in yonder 
grove, methought the point was not quite ſo. clear; nor could I readily 
recollect 
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recolle& the force of thoſe arguments, which uſed to appear ſo conelu- 
ſive at other times. I had I know not what awe upon my mind, and 
ſeemed haunted by a ſort of panic, which I cannot otherwiſe account for, 
than by ſuppoſing it the effect of prejudice : for you muſt know, that 1, 
like the reſt of the world, was once upon a time catechiſed and tutored 
into the belief of a God or Spirit. There is no ſurer mark of prejudice, 
than the believing a thing without reaſon. What neceſſity then can there 
be that I ſhould ſet myſelf the difficult taſk of proving a negative, when 
it is ſufficient to obſerve that there is no proof of the affirmative, and 
that the admitting it without proof is unreaſonable? Prove therefore 
your opinion; or, if you cannot, you may indeed remain in poſſeſſion of 
it, but you will only be poſſeſſed of a prejudice. EUPH. O Alcipbron, 
to content you we muſt prove, it ſeems, and we muſt prove upon your: 
own terms. But, in the firſt place, let us ſee what ſort of proof you 
expect. ALC. Perhaps I may not expect it, but I will tell you what ſort 
of proof I would have: and that is in ſhort, ſuch proof as every man of 
ſenſe requires of a matter of fact, or the exiſtence of any other particular 
thing, For inſtance, ſhould a man aſk why I believe there is a king of 
Great Britain? J might anſwer becauſe I had ſeen him; or a king of 
Spain? becauſe I had ſeen thoſe who ſaw him. But as for this King of 
kings, I neither ſaw him myſelf, nor any one elſe that ever did ſee him. 
Surely if there be ſuch a thing as God, it is very ſtrange that he ſhould: 
leave himſelf without a witneſs; that men ſhould ſtill diſpute his being; 
and that there ſhould be no one evident, ſenſible, plain proof of it, with-- 
out recourſe to philoſophy or metaphyſics. A matter. of fact is not to be 
proved by notions, but by fas. This is clear and full to the point. 
You. fee what I would be at. Upon theſe principles J defy ſuperſtition. 
EUPH You: believe then as far as-you-can ſee; ALC. That is my rule 
of faith, EUPH. How! will you not believe the exiſtence of things: 
which you hear, unleſs. you alſo ſee them? ALC. I will not ſay ſo nei- 
ther. When I inſiſted. on ſeeing, I would be underſtood to mean per- 

img 
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ceiving in general: outward objects make very different impreſſions 
upon the animal ſpirits, all which are compriſed under the common 
name of ſenſe. And whatever we can perceive by any __ we * 
be ** of. | | | 


IV. EUPH. What! do you believe then there are fuch things as ani- 
mal ſpirits? ALC. Doubtleſs.  EUPH. By what ſenſe do you perceive 
them? ALC. I do not perceive them immediately by any of my ſenſes. 
I am nevertheleſs perſuaded of their exiſtence, becauſe I can collect it 
from their effects and operations. They are the meſſengers, which run+ 
ning to and fro in the nerves, preſerve a communication between the 
| ſoul and outward objects. EUPEH You admit then the being of a ſoul. 
| ALC. Provided I do not admit an immaterial ſubſtance, I: ſee no incon- 
venience in admitting there may be ſuch a thing as a ſoul. And this may 
be no more than a thin fine texture of ſubtile parts or ſpirits reſiding! i in 
the brain. EUPH, I do not aſk about its nature. I only aſk whether 
you admit that there is a principle of thought and action, and whether 
it be perceivable by ſenſe. ALC. I grant that there is ſuch a principle, 
and that it is not the object of ſenſe itſelf, but inferred from appearances 
which are perceived by ſenſe. EUPH, If I underſtand you rightly, from 
animal functions and motions you infer the exiſtence of animal ſpirits, 
and from reaſonable aQs you infer the exiſtence of a reaſonable ſoul. 
Is it not ſo? ALC. It is. EUPH. It ſhould ſeem therefore, that the 
being of things imperceptible to ſenſe may be collected from effects and 
ſigns, or ſenſible tokens. ALC. It may. EUPH. Tell me, Alciphron, 
is not the ſoul that which makes the principal diſtintion between a real 
perſon and a ſhadow, a living man and a carcaſe? ALC. I grant it is. 
EUPH. I cannot, therefore, know that you for inſtance are a diſtinct 
thinking individual, or a living real man, by ſurer or other ſigns than 
thoſe from which it can be inferred that you have a ſoul. ALC. Vou 
cannot. EUPEH. Pray tell me, are not all acts immediately and properly 

| perceived 
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perceived by ſenſe reducible to motion? ALC They are. EUPH. From 
motions therefore you infer a moyer or cauſe; and from reaſonable mo- 
tions (or ſuch as appear calculated for a reaſonable end) a rational cauſe, 


ſoul, or ſpirit. ALC. Even = 


* EUPH. The wol of man actuates but a ſmall body, an inſignifi- 
cant particle, in reſpect of the great maſſes of nature, the elements, and 
heavenly bodies, and ſyſtem of the world. And the wiſdom that appears 
in thoſe motions, which are the effect of human reaſon, is incomparably 
leſs than that which diſcovers itſelf in the ſtructure and uſe of organized 
natural bodies, animal or vegetable. A man with his hand can make no 
machine ſo admirable as the hand itſelf: nor can any of thoſe motions, 
by which we trace out human reaſon, approach the {kill and contrivance 
of thoſe wonderful motions of the heart, and brain, and other vital parts, 
which do not depend on the will of man. ALC. All this is true. 
EUPH. Doth it not follow then that from natural motions, independent 
of man's will, may be inferred both power and wiſdom incomparably 
greater than that of the human ſoul? ALC. It ſhould ſeem ſo. EUPH. 
Further, is there not in natural productions and effects a viſible unity of 
counſel and deſign? Are not the rules fixed and immoveable ? Do not 
the ſame laws of motion obtain throughout? The ſame in China and here, 
the ſame two thouſand years ago and at this day? ALC. All this 1 do 
not deny. EUPH. Is there not alſo a connexion or relation between 
animals and vegetables, between both and the elements, between the 
elements and- heavenly bodies ſo that from their mutual reſpects, influ- 
ences, ſubordinations, and 10 they may be collected to be parts of one 
whole, conſpiring to one and the ſame end, and fulfilling the ſame de- 
ſign? ALC. Suppoſing all this to be true. EUPH. Will it not then 
follow, that this vaſtly great or infinite power and wiſdom muſt be ſup- 
poſed in one and the ſame agent, ſpirit, or mind; and that we have, 
at leaſt, as clear, full and immediate certainty of the being of this infi- 

nitely 
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nitely wiſe and powerful Spirit, as of any one human ſoul whatſoever 
beſides our own? ALC. Let me conſider; I ſuſpect we proceed too 
haſtily, What! do you pretend you can have the ſame aſſurance of the 
being of a God, that you can have of mine, whom you actually ſee ſtand 
before you and talk to you? EUPH. The very ſame, if not greater. 
Al. How do you make thisgappear? EU H. By the perſon Alci- 
_phron is meant an individual thinking thing, and not-the hair, ſkin, or 
viſible ſurface, or any part of the outward form, colour, or ſhape of 
Aleiphron. ALC. This I grant. EUPH. And in granting this, you 
grant that, in a ſtrict ſenſe, I do not ſee Alciphron, 1. e. that individual 
thinking thing, but only ſuch viſible ſigns and tokens, as ſuggeſt and 
infer the being of that inviſible thinking principle or ſoul. Even ſo, in 
the ſelf ſame manner, it ſeems to me, that though I cannot with eyes of 
fleſh behold the inviſible God, yet I do in the ſtricteſt ſenſe behold and 
perceive by all my ſenſes ſuch ſigns and tokens, ſuch effects and opera- 
tions, as ſuggeſt, indicate, and demonſtrate an inviſible God, as cer- 
tainly and with the ſame evidence, at leaſt, as any other ſigns, perceived 
by ſenſe, do ſuggeſt to me the exiſtence of your ſoul, ſpirit, or think- 
ing principle; which I am convinced of only by a few ſigns or effects, 
and the motions of one ſmall organized body: whereas I do, at all times 
and in all places, perceive ſenſible ſigns, which evince the being of God. 
The point, therefore, doubted or denied by you at the beginning, now 
ſeems manifeſtly to follow from the premiſes, Throughout this whole 
inquiry, have we not conſidered every ſtep with care, and made not the 
leaſt advance without clear evidence? You and I examined and aſſented 
ſingly to each foregoing propoſition: what ſhall we do then with the 
concluſion? For my part, if you do not help me out, I find myſelf un- 
der an abſolute neceſſity of admitting it for true. You muſt therefore 
be content henceforward to bear the blame, if I live and die in the be- 
lief of a God, 4 I 


VI. ALC 
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VI. ALC. It muſt be confeſſed, I do not readily find an anfwer. There 
ſeenis to be ſome foundation for what you ſay. But on the other hand, 
if the point was ſo clear as you pretend, I cannot conceive how fo many 
3 ſagacious men of our ſect ſhould be ſo much in the dark, as not to know 
or believe one ſyllable of it. EUPH. O Alciphron, it is not our preſent 
buſineſs to account for the overſights, or vindicate the honour of thoſe 
great men the free-thinkers, when their very exiſtence is in danger of be- 
ing called in queſtion. ALC. How ſo? EUPH. Be pleaſed to recollect 
the conceſſions you have made, and then ſhew me, if the arguments for 
a deity be not concluſive, by what better argument you can prove the 
exiſtence of that thinking thing, which in ſtrictneſs conſtitutes the free- 
thinker. As ſoon as Euphranor had uttered theſe words, Alciphron ſtopt 
ſhort, and ſtood in a poſture of meditation, while the reſt of us continu- 
ed our walk, and took two or three turns; after which he joined us again 
with a ſmiling countenance, like one who had made ſome diſcovery, I 
have found, faid he, what may clear up the point in diſpute, and give 
Euphranor intire ſatisfaction; I would ſay an argument which will prove 
the exiſtence of a free-thinker, the like whereof cannot be applied to 
prove the exiſtence of a God. You muſt know then, that your notion 
of our perceiving the exiſtence of God, as certainly and immediately as 
we do that of a human perſon, I could by no means digeſt, though 1 
muſt own it puzzled me, till I had conſidered the matter. At firſt me- 
thought, a particular ſtructure, ſhape, or motion was the moſt certain 
proof of a thinking, reaſonable ſoul. But a little attention ſatisfied me, 
that theſe things have no neceſſary connexion with reaſon, knowledge, 

and wiſdom; and that allowing them to be certain proofs of a living 
ſoul, they cannot be ſo of a thinking and reaſonable one. Upon ſecond 
thoughts, therefore, and a minute examination of this point, I have 
found that nothing ſo much convinces me of the exiſtence of another per- 
ſon as his, ſpeaking to me. It is my hearing you talk that, in ſtrict and 
philoſophicA truth, is to me the beſt argument for your being. And 

e L1! this 
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this is a peculiar argument inapplicable to your purpoſe : for you will not, 
I ſuppoſe, pretend that God ſpeaks to man in the ſame clear and ſenſible 
manner, as one man doth to another. 

VII. EUPH How ] is FRY the n of ſound ſo much more 
evident than that of other ſenſes? Or, if it be, is the voice of man louder 
than that of thunder? ALC. Alas! you miſtake the point. What J 
mean is not the ſound of ſpeech meerly as ſuch, but the arbitrary ufe of 

ſenſible figns, which have no ſimilitude or neceſſary connexion with the 
things ſignified, ſo as by the appoſite management of them, to ſuggeſt 
and exhibit to my mind an endleſs variety of things, differing in nature 
time and place, thereby informing me, entertaining me, and directing 
me how to act, not only with regard to things near and preſent, but al- 
ſo with regard to things diſtant and future. No matter whether theſe 
figns are pronounced or written; whether they enter by the eye or ear: 
they have the ſame uſe, and are equally proofs of an intelligent, think- 
ing, defigning cauſe. EUPH. But what if it ſhould appear that God 

really ſpeaks to man; would this content you? ALC. I am for admit- 
ting no inward ſpeech, no holy inſtincts, or ſuggeſtions of light or ſpirit. 
All that, you muſt know, paſſeth with men of ſenſe for nothing. If 
you do not make it plain to me, that God ſpeaks to men by outward 
fenſible ſigns, of ſuch ſort and in ſuch manner, as I have defined, you 
do. nothing. EUPH. But if it ſhall appear plainly, that Gods ſpeaks to 
men, by the intervention and uſe of arbitrary, outward, ſenſible ſigns, 
having no reſemblance or neceſſary connexion with the things they ſtand 
for and ſuggeſt: if it ſhall appear, that by innumerable combinations of 
theſe ſigns, an endleſs variety of things. is diſcovered and made known 
to us; and that we are thereby iaſtructed or informed in their different 
_ natures; that we are taught and admoniſhed what to. ſhun, and what 
to purſue; and are directed how to regulate our motions, and how to 
act with reſpect to things, diſtant from us, as well in time as place, 
we | will 
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will this content you ? ALE. It is the very thing I would have you 
make out ; for therein conſiſts the force, and uſe, and nature of lan- 
guage. ON : 


vin. EUPH. Look, Alciphron, do you not ſee the caſtle upon yon- 
der hill? ALC. I do. EUPH. Is it not at a great diſtance from you? 
ALC. It is. EUPH, Tell me, Akiphron, is not diſtance a line turned 
end-wiſe to the eye? ALC. Doubtleſs. EUPH. And can a line, in 

that ſituation, project more than one ſingle point on the bottom of the 
eye? ALC. It cannot.  EUPH, Therefore the appearance of a long 
and of a ſhort diſtance is of the ſame magnitude, or rather of no magni- 
tude at all, being in all caſes one fingle point. ALC. It ſeems ſo. 
EUPH, Should it not follow from hence, that diſtance is not immediately 
perceived by the eye? ALC. It ſhould. EUPH. Muſt it not then be 
perceived by the mediation of ſome other thing! ? ALC. It muſt. EUPH, 
To diſcover what this is, let us examine what alteration there may be 
in the appearance of the ſame object, placed at different diſtances from 
the eye. Now I find by experience that, when an object is removed 
ſtill farther and farther off in a direct line from the eye, its viſible ap- 

pearance ſtill grows leſſer and fainter, and this change of appearance, be- 
ing proportional and univerſal, ſeems to me to be that by which we ap- 
prehend the various degrees of diſtance. ALC. I have nothing to ob- 
ject to this. EUPH. But littleneſs or faintneſs, in their own nature, 
ſeem to have no neceſſary connexion with greater length of diſtance. 
ALC. I admit this to be true. EUPH. Will it not follow then, that 
they could never ſuggeſt it but from experience? ALC. It will. EUPH. 
That is to ſay, we perceive diſtance, not immediately, but by mediation 
of a ſign, which hath no likeneſs to it, or neceſſary connexion with it, 
but only ſaggeſts it from repeated experience as words do things. ALC. 
Hold, Eupbranor; now I think of it, the writers in optics tell us of an 
angle made by the two optic axes, where they meet in the viſible point 
L112 or 
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or object; which angle the obtuſer it is the nearer it ſhews the object to 
be, and by how much the acuter by ſo much the farther off; and this 
by a neceſſary demonſtrable connexion. EUPH. The mind then finds 
out the diſtance of things by geometry, ALC. It doth. EUPH. Should 
it not follow therefore that no body could ſee but thoſe who had learn- 
ed geometry, and knew ſomething of lines and angles? ALC. There 
is a ſort of natural geometry which is got without learning. ELUPH. 
Pray inform me, Alciphron, in order to frame a proof of any kind, or 
deduce one point from another, is it not neceſſary, that I perceive the 
connexion of the terms in the premiſes, and the connexion of the pre- 
miſes with the concluſion; and, in general, to know one thing by 
means of another, muſt I not firſt know that other thing? when J per- 
ceive your meaning by your words, muſt I not firſt perceive the words 
themſelves? and muſt I not know the premiſes before I infer the conclu- 
fion? ALC. All this is true. EUPH. Whoever therefore collects a 
nearer diſtance from a wider angle, or a farther diſtance from an acuter 
angle, muſt firſt perceive the angles themſelves. And he who doth not 
perceive thoſe angles, can infer nothing from them. Is it ſo or not? 
ALC. It is as you ſay. EUPH. Aſk now the firſt man you meet, 
whether he perceives or knows any thing of thoſe optic angles? or whe- 
ther he ever thinks about them, or makes any inferences from them, ei- 
ther by natural or artificial geometry? What anſwer do you think he 
would make? ALC. To ſpeak the truth, I believe his anſwer would 
be, that he knew nothing of thoſe matters. EUPH. It cannot there- 
fore be, that men judge of diſtance by angles: nor, conſequently can 
there be any force in the argument you drew from thence, to prove that 
diſtance is perceived by means of ſomething which hath a neceſſary con- 
nexion with it. ALC. I agree with you. 


IX. EUPH. To me it ſeems, that a man may know whether he per- 
-<cives a thing or no; and if he perceives it, whether it be immediately 
| or 
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or mediately: and if mediately, whether by means of ſomething like or 
unlike, neceſſarily or arbitrarily connected with it. ALC. It ſeems ſo. 
EUPH. And is it not certain, that diſtance is perceived only by experi- 
ence, if it be neither perceived immediately by itſelf, nor by means of 
any image, nor of any lines and angles, which are like it, or have a neceſ- 
ſary connexion with it? ALC. It is. EUPH. Doth it not ſeem to fol- 
low from what hath been ſaid and allowed by you ; that before all expe- 
rience a man would not imagine, the things he ſaw were at any diſtance 
from him? ALC. How! let me ſee. EUPH. The littleneſs or faint- 
| neſs of appearance, or any other idea or ſenſation, not neceſſarily con- 
nected with, or reſembling diſtance, can no more ſuggeſt different degrees 
of diſtance, or any diſtance at all, to the mind, which hath not experi- 
enced a connexion of the things ſignifying and ſignified, than words can 
ſuggeſt notions before a man hath learned the language. ALC. I allow 
this to be true. E UH. Will it not thence follow, that a man born 
blind, and made to ſee, would, upon firſt receiving his ſight, take the 
things he ſaw, not to be at any diſtance from him, but in his eye, or ra- 
ther in his mind? ALC. I muſt own it ſeems ſo; and yet, on the other 
hand, I can hardly perſuade myſelf, that, if I were in ſuch a ſtate, I ſhould 
think thoſe objects, which I now ſee at ſo great diſtance, to be at no diſ- 
tance at all. EUPH. It ſeems then, that you now think the objects of 
ſight are at a diſtance from you. ALC. Doubtleſs I do. Can any. one 
queſtion but yonder caſtle is at a great diſtance? EUPH. Tell me, Al- 
ciphron, can you diſcern the doors, windows, and battlements of that ſame 
caſtle? ALC. I cannot. At this diſtance it ſeems only a ſmall round 
tower. EU PAH. But I, who have been at it, know that it is no ſmall 
round tower, but a large ſquare building with battlements and turrets, 
which it ſeems you do not ſee. ALC. What will you infer from thence? 
EUPH. I would infer, that the very object, which you ſtrictly and pro- 
perly perceive by ſight, is not that thing which is ſeveral miles diſtant. 
ALC. Why ſo? EUPH. Becauſe a little round object is one thing, and 
| | ; a great 
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a great ſquare object is another. Is it not? ALC. I cannot deny it. 
 EUPH. Tell me, is not the viſible appearance alone the proper object of 
ſight? ALC. It is. What think you now (ſaid Euphranor pointing to- 
wards the heavens) of the viſible appearance of yonder planet? ls it not 
a round luminous flat, no bigger than a ſixpence? ALC. What then? 
EUPH. Tell me then, what you think of the planet itſel Do you not 
conceive it to be a vaſt opaque globe, with ſeveral unequal riſings and 
voallies? ALC. Ido. | EUPH. How can you therefore conclude, that 
the proper object of your ſight exiſts at a diſtance? ALC. I confeſs l 
know not. EUPH. For your farther con viction, do but conſider that 
crimſon cloud. Think you that if you were in the very place where it 
is, you would perceive any thing like what you now ſee? ALC. By no 
means. I ſhould perceive only a dark miſt. EUPH. Is it not plain, 
therefore, that neither the caſtle, the planet, nor the cloud, which you ſee 
here, are thoſe real ones which you ſuppoſe exiſt at a a diſtance. | 


= x. ALC. What * to think then? Do we has hai at all, or is it 
altogether fancy and illuſion? EUPH. Upon the whole, it ſeems the 
proper objects of ſight are light and colours, with their ſeveral ſhades and 
degrees, all which, being infinitely diverſified and combined, do form a 
language wonderfully adapted to ſuggeſt and exhibit to us the diſtances, 
figures, ſituations, dimenſions, and various qualities of tangible objects; 
not by ſimilitude, nor yet by inference of neceſſary connexion, but by 
the arbitrary impoſition of providence, juſt as words ſuggeſt the things 
ſignified by them. ALC. How! do we not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, perceive 
by ſight ſuch things as trees, houſes, men, rivers, and the like? EUPH. 
We do, indeed, perceive or apprehend thoſe things by the faculty of fight. 
But will it follow from thence, that they are the proper and immediate 
objects of ſight, any more than that all thoſe things are the proper and 
immediate objects of hearing, which are ſignified by the help of words or 
ſounds? AL. You would have us think then, that light, ſhades, and 


colours, 
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colours, variouſly combined, anſwer to the ſeveral articulations of found 
in language, and that, by means thereof, all ſorts of objects are ſuggeſted 
to the mind through the eye, in the ſame manner as they are ſuggeſted 


by words or ſounds through the ear; that is, neither from neceſſary de- 


duction to the judgment, nor from fithilituds to the fancy, but purely 
and ſolely from experience, cuſtom, and habit. EUPH. I would not 
| have you think any thing, more than the nature of things obligeth you 


to think, nor ſubmit in the leaſt to my judgment, but only to the force 


of truth, which is an impoſition that I ſuppoſe the freeſt thinkers will 
not pretend to be exempt from. ALC. You have led me, it ſeems, ſtep 
by ſtep, till I am got I know not where. But I ſhall try to get out again, 
if not by the way I came, yet by ſome other of my own finding. Here 
* havin 5 made a ſhort pauſe, n as follows. 


Xl. Anſwer me, . ſhould it not follow ** theſe "hedges 


that a man born blind, and made to ſee, would at firſt ſight, not only 
not perceive their diſtance, but alſo not ſo much as know the very things 
| themſelves which he ſaw, for inſtance, men or trees? which ſurely to 
ſuppoſe muſt be abſurd. EUPH, I grant, in conſequence of thoſe 
principles, which both you and I have admitted, that ſuch: a one would 
never think of men, trees, or any other objects that he had been accuſ- 
tamed to perceive by touch, upon having his mind filled with new ſenſa- 
tions of light and colours, whoſe various. combinations. he doth not yet 
underſtand, or know the meaning of, no more than a. Chineſe, upon firſt 
hearing the words man. and tree, would think of the things. ſignified by 
them. In both. caſes, there muſt be time and experience, by repeated 
acts, to acquire a habit of knowing the connexion between the ſigns and 
things ſignified, that is ta ſay, of underſtanding the language, whether 
of the eyes or of the ears. And 1 conceive no abſurdity in all this. 
ALC. I ſee therefore, i in ſtrict philoſophical. truth, that rock only in the 
lame ſenſe that. I may be. ſaid. to hear it, when the word roch is pro- 

nounced, 
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nounced. EUPH. In the very ſame. ALC. How comes it to paſs then, 
that every one fhall ſay he ſees, for inſtance, a rock or a houſe, when 
thoſe things are before his eyes; but no body will fay he hears a rock or 
a houſe, but only the words or ſounds themſelves, by which thoſe things 
are ſaid to be ſignified or ſuggeſted, but not heard? beſides, if viſion be 
only a language ſpeaking to the eyes, it may be aſked; when did men 
learn this language? To acquire the knowledge of ſo many ſigns, as go 
to the making up a language, is a work of ſome difficulty. But will 
any man ſay he hath ſpent time, or been at pains, to learn this language 
of viſion? EUPH. No wonder, we cannot aſſign a time beyond our 
remoteſt memory. If we have been all praQtifing this language, ever 
ſince our firſt entrance into the world: if the author of nature conſtantly 
ſpeaks to the eyes of all niankind, even in their earlieſt infancy, _— 
ever the eyes are open in the light, whether alone or in company : 
| doth not ſeem to me at all ſtrange, that men ſhould not be aware 1 
had ever learned a language, begun fo early, and practiſed ſo conſtant- 
ly, as this of viſion. And, if we alſo conſider that it is the ſame through- 
out the whole world, and not, like other languages, differing in different 
places, it will not ſeem unaccountable, that men ſhould miſtake the 
connexion between the proper objects of ſight and the thin gs ſignifled 
by them, to be founded in neceſſary relation, or likeneſs, or that they 
ſhould even take them for the ſame things. Hence it ſeems eaſy to 
conceive, why men, who do not think, ſhould confound i in this lan- 
. guage of viſion the ſigns with the things ſignified, otherwiſe than they 
are wont to do, in the various particular languages formed by the ſeve- 
ral nations of men. 


XII. It may be alſo worth Wulle to obſerve, that ſigns being little con- 
ſidered in themſelves, or for their own ſake, but only i in their relative ca- 
pacity, and for the ſake of thoſe things whereof they are ſigns, it comes 
to paſs, that the mind often overlooks them, fo as to carry its attention 
imme- 
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immediately on to the things ſignified. 'Thus, for example, in reading we 
run over the characters with the ſlighteſt regard, and paſs on to the 
meaning. Hence it is frequent for men to ſay, they ſee words and no- 
tions, and things in reading of 'a book; whereas-in ſtrictneſs, they ſee 
only the characters, which ſuggeſt wolthy notions, and things. And by 
parity of reaſon; may we not ſuppoſe, that men, not reſting in; but ober 
looking, the immediate and proper objects of ſight, as in their own na- 
ture of ſmall moment, carry their attention onward to the very things 
ſignified, and talk as if they ſaw the ſecondary objects which, in truth 
and ſtrictneſs, are not ſeen, but only ſuggeſted and apprehended by means 
of the proper objects of ſight, which alone are ſeen? ALC. To ſpeak 
my mind freely, this diſſertation grows tedious, and runs into points too 
dry and minute for a gentleman's attention. I thought, ſaid Crito, we 
had been told, that minute philoſophers loved to conſider things cloſely 
and minutely. ALC. That is true, but in ſo polite an age who would 
be a meer philoſopher? There is a certain ſcholaſtic accuracy, which ill 
ſuits the freedom and eaſe of a well-bred man. But, to cut ſhort this 
chicane, I propound it fairly to your own conſcience, whether you really 
think, that God himſelf ſpeaks every day and in every place to the eyes 
of all men. EUPH. That is really and in truth my opinion; and it 
ſhould be yours too, if you are conſiſtent with yourſelf, and abide by 
your own definition of language. Since you cannot deny, that the great 
mover and author of nature conſtantly explaineth himſelf to the eyes of 
men by the ſenſible intervention of arbitrary ſigns, which have no ſimi- 
litude or connexion with the things ſignified; ſo as by compounding and 
diſpoſing them, to ſuggeſt and exhibit an endleſs variety of objects differ- 
ing in nature, time, and place, thereby informing and direding men how 
to act with reſpect to things diſtant and future, as well as near and pre- 
ſent. In conſequence, I ſay, of your own ſentiments and conceſſions, 
you have as much reaſon to think, the univerſal agent or God ſpeaks to 
your eyes, as you can have for thinking any particular perſon ſpeaks to 
M m m your 
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your ears. ALC. I cannot help thinking, that ſome fallacy runs through- 


= Us whole ratiocination, though perhaps. I may not readily point it 

Hold! let me ſee. In language the ſigns are arbitrary, are they 
= EUPH. They are. ALC. And conſequently, they do not al- 
ways ſuggeſt real matters of fact. | Whereas this natural language, as 
you call it, or theſe viſible ſigns do always ſuggeſt things in the ſame 
uniform way, and have the ſame conſtant regular connexion with mat- 


ters of fact: whence it ſhould ſeem, the connexion was neceſſary; and 
therefore, according to the definition premiſed, it can be no language. 
How do you ſolve this objection? EUPH. You may ſolve it yourſelf, 
by the help of a picture or looking-glaſs. ALC. Lou are in the right. 
I fee there is nothing in it. I know not what elſe to ſay to this opinion, 
more-than that it is ſo odd ang contrary t to r me of e * : 


ſhall never aſſent to it. 


1 EUPH Be . recollect your own lectures upon preju- 
dice, and apply them in the preſent caſe. Perhaps they may help you 
to follow where reaſon leads, and to ſuſpect notions which are ſtrongly 
riveted, without having been ever examined. ALC. I diſdain the ſuf- 
picion of prejudice. And I do not ſpeak only for myſelf. I know a 
club of moſt ingenious men, the freeſt from prejudice of any men alive, 


who abhor the notion of a God, and I doubt not would be very able 
to untie this knot. Upon which words of Alciphron, I, who had acted 
the part of an indifferent ſtander - by, obſerved to him, that it miſbecame 


his character and repeated profeſſions, to own an attachment to the Judg- 
ment, or build upon the preſumed abilities of other men, how ingenious 
ſoever; and that this proceeding might encourage his ad verſaries to have 
recourſe to authority, in which perhaps they would find their account 
more than he. Oh! ſaid Crito, I have often obſerved the conduct of 


minute philoſophers, When one of them has got a ring of diſciples round 
him, his method is to exclaim againſt prejudice, and recommend: think- 
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ing and reaſoning, giving to underſtand that himſelf is a man of deep re- 
ſearches and cloſe argument, one who examines impartially and concludes 
warily. The ſame man in other company, if he chance to be preſſed 
with reaſon, ſhall laugh at logic, and aſſume the lazy ſupine airs of a fine 
gentleman, a wit, a railleur, to avoid the dryneſs of a regular and exact 
inquiry. This double face of the minute philoſopher is of no ſmall uſe 
to propagate and maintain his notions. Though to me it ſeems a plain 
caſe, that if a fine gentleman will ſhake off authority, and appeal from 
religion to reaſon, unto reaſon he muſt go: and if he cannot go without 
leading firings, ſurely he had better be led by the authority of the pub- 
lic, than by that of any knot of minute philoſophers. ALC. Gentlemen, 
this diſcourſe is very irkſome and needleſs. For my part, I am a friend 
to inquiry. I am willing reaſon ſhould have its full and free ſcope. I 
build on no man's authority. For my part, I have no intereſt in denying 
a God. Any man may believe or not believe a God, as he pleaſes, for 
me. But after all, Euphranor muſt allow me to ſtare a little at his con- 
cluſions. EUPH. The concluſions are yours as much as mine, for you 
were led 1 to them by your own conceſſions. 


XIV. You, it fon, ſtare to find, that God is not far from every one 
of us, and that in him we live and move and have our being. You, who 
in the beginning of this morning's conference thought it ſtrange, that 
God ſhould leave himſelf without a witneſs, do now think it ſtrange the 
witneſs ſhould be ſo full and clear. ALC. I muſt own I do. I was aware, 
indeed, of a certain metaphyſical hypotheſis, of our ſeeing all things in God 
by the union of the human foul with the intelligible ſubſtance of the Deity, 
which neither | nor any one elſe could make ſenſe of. But I never ima- 
gined it could be pretended, that we faw God with our fleſhly eyes as 
plain as we ſee any human perſon whatſocver, and that he daily ſpeaks 

to our ſenſes in a manifeſt and clear dialect. CRI. This language hath 
a neceſſary connexion with knowledge, wiſdom and goodneſs, It is equi- 
| | Mm m 2 : valent 
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valent to a conſtant creation, betokening an immediate act of power and 


providence. It cannot be accounted for by mechanical principles, by 
atoms, attractions, or effluvia. The inſtantaneous production and re- 
production of ſo many ſigns combined, diſſol ved, tranſpoſed, diverſified, 
and adapted to ſuch an endleſs variety of purpoſes, ever ſhifting with 
the occaſions and ſuited to them, being utterly inexplicable and unac- 
countable by the laws of motion, by chance, by fate, or the like blind 


Principles, doth ſet forth and teſtify the immediate operation of a ſpirit or 
thinking being ; and not meerly of a ſpirit, which every motion or gravita- 
tion may poſſibly infer, but of one wiſe, good, and provident ſpirit, who di- 


rects and rules and governs the world. Some philoſophers, being con- 
vinced of the wiſdom and power of the creator, from. the make and con- 


trivance of organized bodies and orderly ſyſtem of the world, did never- 
theleſs i imagine, that he left this ſyſtem with all its parts and contents 
well adjuſted and put in motion, as an artiſt leaves a clock, to go thence- 
forward of itſelf for a certain period. But this viſual language proves, 
not-a creator meerly, but a provident governor actually and intimately 
preſent and attentive to all our intereſts and motions, who watches over 
our conduct, and takes care of our minuteſt actions and defi igns, through- 
out the whole courſe of our lives, informing, admoniſhing, and direct- 


ing inceſſantly, in a moſt evident and ſenſible manner. This is truly 


wonderful.  EUPH. And is it not ſo, that men ſhould be eb e 
by ſuch a wonder, without reflecting on it ? ? 2134 ff BOL - Lo: DOT 1 
XV, Something there is of divine and admirable in this language, ad- 
dreſſed to our eyes, that may well awaken the mind, and deſerve its ut- 
moſt attention: it is learned with ſo little pains, it expreſſeth the dif- 
ferences of things ſo clearly and aptly, it inſtructs with ſuch facility and 
diſpatch, by one glance of the eye conveying a greater variety of ad- 
vices, and a more diſtinct knowledge of things, than could be got by a 


diſcourſe of ſeveral hours: and, while it informs, it amuſes and enter- 


tains 
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tains the mind with ſuch ſingular pleaſure and delight: it is of ſuch ex- 
cellent uſe in giving a ſtability and permanency to human diſcourſe, in re- 
cording ſounds and beſtowing life on dead languages, enabling us to converſe 


with men of remote ages and countries: and it anſwers ſo appoſite to 


the uſes and neceſſities of mankind, informing us more diſtinctly of thoſe 


objects, whoſe nearneſs and magnitude qualify them to be of greateſt de- 


triment or benefit to our bodies, and leſs exactly, in proportion as their 
littleneſs or diſtance make them of leſs concern to us. ALC. And yet 


theſe ſtrange things affect men but little. EUPH. But they are not 


ſtrange, they are familiar, and that makes them be overlooked. Things 
which rarely happen ſtrike; whereas frequency leſſens the admiration of 
things, though in themſelves ever ſo admirable. Hence a common man, 
who is not ufed to think and make reflections, would probably be more 
convinced of the being of a God, by one ſingle ſentence heard once in 
his life from the ſky, than by all the experience he has had of this viſual 
language, contrived with ſuch exquiſite {kill, ſo conſtantly addreſſed to 

his eyes, and ſo plainly declaring the nearneſs, wiſdom, and providence 
of him with whom we have to do. ALC. After all, I cannot ſatisfy 
'myſelf, how men ſhould be fo. little ſurpriſed or amazed about this viſive 
faculty, if it was really of a nature ſo ſurpriſing and amazing. EUPH, 


But let us ſuppoſe a nation of men blind from their infancy, among 


whom. a ſtranger arrives, the only man who can ſce in all the country: 
let us ſuppoſe this ſtranger travelling with ſome of the natives, and that 
one while he foretels to them, that, in caſe they walk ſtraight forward, 


in half an hour they ſhall meet men or cattle, or come to a houſe; that 


if they turn to the right and proceed, they ſhall in a few minutes IP in 
danger of falling down a precipice; that ſhaping their courſe to the left, 
they will in ſuch a time arrive at a river, a wood, or a mountain. What 
think you? Muſt they not be infinitely ſurpriſed, that one, who had ne- 
ver been in their country before, ſhould know it ſo much better than 


themſclves? And would not thoſe. predictions ſeem to them as unac- 
_ countable 


| 
[ 
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countable and incredible, as prophecy to a minute philoſopher | > ALC. I 
carnot deny it. EUPZH. But it ſeems to require intenſe thought, to be 
able to unravel a prejudice that has been ſo long forming, to get over 
the vulgar error of ideas common to both ſenſes, and fo to diſtinguiſh 
between the objects of ſight and touch *, which have grown (if I may fo 
fay) blended together in our fancy, as to be able to ſuppoſe ourſelves ex- 
actly i in the ſtate, that one of thoſe men would be in, if he were made 
to ſee. And yet this I believe is poſſible, and might ſeem worth the 
| pains of a little thinking, eſpecially to thoſe men whoſe proper employ- 
ment and profeſſion it is to think, and unravel prejudices, and confute miſ- 
takes. ALC. I frankly own I cannot find my way out of this maze, and 
ſhould gladly be ſet right by thoſe who ſee better than myſelf. CRI. The 
purſuing this ſubject in their own thoughts would poſſibly open a new 
ſcene to thoſe ſpeculative gentlemen of the minute philoſophy. It puts 
me in miũd of a paſſage in the Pſalmiſt, where he repreſents God to be 
covered with light as with a garment, and would methinks be no ill eom- 
ment on that ancient notion of ſome eaſtern ſages, that God had light 
for his body, and truth for his ſoul. This converſation Jaſted till a ſer- 
vant came to tell us the tea was ready : upon. which we walked- in, and 
found OO at the tea-· table. W | | 


XVI. As ſoon as we ſate down, I am ind; faid Abbe 6 dat [ have 
here found my ſecond, a freſh man to maintain our common cauſe, which, 
 E doubt, Lyficles will think hath ſuffered by his abſence. LYS. Why ſo! 5 
A. I have been drawn into ſome conceſſions you won't like. LIS. 
Let me know what they are. ALC. Why, that there is ſuch a thing as 
a God, and that his exiſtence is very certain. LIS. Bleſs me! how came 
you to entertain ſo wild a notion? ALC. You know we profeſs to fol- 
low foalon wherever it leads. And in ſhort [ have been reaſoned ii into it. 


* See the 1 Treatiſe, wherein this point and the whole Theory of Viſion are more 
fully explained. 
Lt Ny 
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LW. Reaſoned? You ſhould ſay amuſed with words, bewildered with 
ſophiſtry. EUPH. Have you a mind to hear the ſame reaſoning that 
led Alciphron and me ſtep by ſtep, that we may examine whether it 
be ſophiſtry or no? LIS. As to that I am very eaſy. I gueſs all that 
can be ſaid on that head. It ſhall be my buſineſs to help my friend out, 
whatever arguments drew him in. EUPH. Will you admit the premiſes 
and deny the concluſions? LIS. What if I admit the concluſion ? 
 EUPH. How! will you grant there is a God. LIS. Perhaps I may. 

EUPH. Then we are agreed. LIS. Perhaps not. EUPH O Lyficles, 
you are a ſubtle adverſary. I know not what you would be at. LYS. 
You muſt know then, that at bottom the being of a God is a point in 
itſelf of ſmall conſequence, and a man may make this conceſſion without 
yielding much. The great point is what ſenſe the word God is to be 
taken in. The very Epicureans allowed. the being of gods : but then 

they were indolent gods, unconcerned with. human affairs, Hobbes al- 
lowed a corporeal God; and Spinaſa held the univerſe to be God. And 
yet no body doubts they were ſtaunch free-thinkers. I could wiſh in- 
deed the word God were quite omitted, becauſe in moſt minds it is cous 
pled with a ſort of ſuperſtitious awe, the very root of all religion. I 
ſhall not, nevertheleſs, be much diſturbed, though the name be retained, 
and the being of God allowed in any ſenſe but in that of a Mind, which 
knows all things, and beholds human actions, like ſome judge or magiſ- 
trate with infinite obſervation and intelligence. The belief of a God in 
this ſenſe fills a man's mind with ſeruples, lays him under conſtraints, and 
imbitters his. very being; but in another ſenſe, it may be attended with: 
no great ill conſequence. This I know was the opinion of our great 
Dtagoras, who told me he would never have been at the pains to find 

out a demonſtration that there was. no God, if the. received notion of 
God had. been the ſame with that of. ſome fathers. and ſchocimen EUPH. 


Pray what was that 7 
XVII. 
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XVII. LIS. od Wiſe: know, Diagoras, a man of much a and 


inquiry, had diſcovered that once upon a time, the moſt profound and 
ſpeculative” divines' finding it icnpoſſible to reconcile the attributes of 


God, taken in the common ſenſe, or in any known ſenſe; with human 
reaſon, and the appearance of things, taught that the words knowledge, 
wiſdom, goodneſs; and ſuch like, when ſpoken of the Deity, muſt be 
underſtood in a quite different ſenſe, - from what they ſignify 1 in the vul- 
| gar acceptation, or from a any thing that we can form a notion of, or con- 
ceive. eee, Whatever e wer e might be YE u wer the attributes 


I this or that or any Lawn pal near ſenſe br notion ; "which was the 
ſame thing as to deny they belonged to him at all. And thus denying 
the attributes of God they in effect denied his being, though perhaps 
they were not aware of it. Suppoſe, for inſtance, a man ſhould object, 
that future contingeticies wete” inconfi tent with the fore-knowledge of 
God, becauſe it is repugnant that certain knowledge ſhould be of an un- 
certain thing: it was a ready and an ealy anſwer to fay, that this may be 
true, with reſpect to knowledge taken in the common ſenſe, or in any 
ſenſe that we can poſſibly form any notion of; but that there would not 
appear the ſanie inconſiſtency, between the contingent nature of things 
and divine fore-knowledge, taken to fignify ſomewhat that we know no- 
thing of, which in God ſupplies the place of what we underſtand by 
knowledge; from which it differs not in quantity or degree of perfection, 
but altogether, and i in kind, as light doth from ſonnd; and even more, 
ſince theſe agree in that they are both ſenſations : whereas knowledge i in 
God hath no ſort of reſemblance or agreement with any notion, that man 
can frame of knowledge. | The like may be Taid of all the other attri- 
butes, which indeed may by this means be equally reconciled with every 
thing or with nothing. But all men who think muſt needs ſee, this is cut- 
ting knots and not untying them. For how are things reconciled with 
the divine attributes, when theſe attributes themſelves are in every intel- 

bgible 
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ligible ſenſe denied; and conſequently the very notion of God taken away, 
and nothing left but the name, without any meaning annexed to it? 
In ſhort, the belief that there is an unknown ſubject of attributes abſo- 
lately unknown is a very innocent doctrine; which the acute Diagoras 
well ſaw, and was therefore wonderfully delighted with this ſyſtem, 


XVIII. For, ſaid he, if this could once make its way and obtain in the 
world, there would be an end of all natural or. rational religion, which 
is the baſis both of the Jewiſh and the Chriſtian : for he who comes to 
God, or enters himſelf in the church of God, muſt firſt believe that there 
is a God in ſome intelligible ſenſe ; and not only that there is ſomething 
in general without any proper notion, though never ſo inadequate, of 
any of its qualities or attributes; for this may be fate, or chaos, or plaſtic 
nature, or any thing elſe as well as God. Nor will it avail to ſay, there 
is ſomething in this unknown being analogous to knowledge and good- 
neſs; that is to ſay, which produceth thoſe effects, which we could not 
conceive to be produced by men in any degree, without knowledge and 
goodneſs. For this is in fact to give up the point tn diſpute between 
theiſts and atheiſts, the queſtion having always been, not whether there 
was a principle, (which point was allowed by all philoſophers as well be- 
fore as ſince Hnaxagerss) but whether this principle was a , a thinking 
intelligent being: that is to ſay, whether that order and beauty and uſe, 
viſible in natural effects, could be produced by any thing but a mind or 
intelligence, in the proper ſenſe of the word; and whether there muſt 
not be true, real, and proper knowledge in the firſt. cauſe. We will 
therefore acknowledge, that all thoſe natural effects which are vulgarly 
aſcribed to knowledge and wiſdom, proceed from a being in which 
there is, properly ſpeaking, no knowledge or wiſdom at all, but only 
ſomething elſe, which, in reality, is the cauſe of thoſe things which men, 
for want of knowing better, aſcribe to what they call knowledge and 
wiſdom and underſtanding, You wonder perhaps to hear a man of plea- 
Nn n eee ber, ſure, 
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ſure, who diverts himſelf as I do, philoſophize at this rate. But you 
ſhould conſider that much is to be got by converſing with ingenious men, 
which is a ſhort way to- knowledge, that faves a man the drudgery of 
reading and thinking. And now we have granted to you that there is 
a God in this indefinite ſenſe, I would fain ſee what uſe you can make 
of this conceſſion. You cannot argue from unknown attributes, or 
which is the ſame thing, from attributes in an unknown ſenſe. You 
cannot prove, that God is to be loved for his goodneſs, or feared for his 
juſtice, or reſpected for his knowledge: all which conſequences, we own, 
would follow from thoſe attributes admitted in an intelligible ſenſe. 
But we deny, that thoſe or any other conſequences can be drawn from 
attributes admitted in no particular ſenſe, or in a ſenſe which none of 
us underſtand. Since therefore nothing can be inferred from ſuch an 
account of God, about conſcience, or worſhip, or religion, you may 
even make the beſt of it; and, not to be ſingular, we will uſe the name 
too, and ſo at once there i is an end of atheiſm, EUPE This account of 
a Deity is new to me. I do not like it, and therefore Fo leave it to be 
maintained by thoſe who ys 


| XIX. CRL It is not new to me. 1 FO" not long ſince to have 
heard a minute philoſopher triumph upon this very point; which put me 
on inquiring what foundation there was for it in the fathers or ſchool- 
men. And, for ought that I can find, it owes its original to thofe writ- 
ings, which have been publiſhed under the name of Dionyſius the Areo- 
pagite. The author of which, it muſt be owned, hath written upon the 
divine attributes in a very ſingular ftyle. In his treatiſe of the celeſtial 
_ hierarchy * he faith, that God is fomething above all eſſence and life, 
mip wilous been g Civ; and again in his treatiſe of the divine names+, that he 
is above all wiſdom and underſtanding, in nia» copier g einen, ineffable 
and innominable, jw 4 dne, the wiſdom of God he terms an unrea- 


De Hierarch. Celeſt. c. 2. 1 De Nom. Div. e. 7. ſonabl 
onable, 
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ſonable, unintelligent, and fooliſh wiſdom ; 5 #aoyo 4 bw & oper ep But 
then the reaſon he gives, for expreſſing himſelf in this ſtrange manner, 
is, that the divine wiſdom is the cauſe of all reaſon, wiſdom, and under- 


ſtanding, and therein are contained the treaſures of all wiſdom and ö 


knowledge.. He calls God inhops and beides as if wiſdom and life were 
words not worthy to expreſs the divine perfections: and he adds, that 
the attributes unintelligent and unperceiving muſt be aſcribed to the di- 
vinity, not «er baude, by way of defect, but 0 ixyxiv by way of eminen- 
cy; which he explains by our giving the name of darkneſs to light inac- 
ceſſible. And, notwithſtanding the harſhneſs of his expreſſions in ſome 
places, he affirms over and over in others, that God knows all things; 

not that he is beholden to the creatures for his knowledge, but by know- 
ing himſelf, from whom they all derive their being, and in whom they are con- 


tained as in their cauſe, It was late before theſe writings appear to have been 


known in the world ; and although they obtained credit during the age of the 
ſchoolmea, yet fltich critical learning hath been cultivated, they have loft 


that credit, and are at this day given up for ſpurious, as containing ſeveral 
evident marks of a much later date than the age of Dionyſius. Upon the 


whole, although this method of growing in expreſſion, and dwindling in no- 
tion, of clearing up doubts by nonſenſe, and avoiding difficulties by running 
into affected contradictions, may perhaps proceed from a well- meant 
zeal; yet it appears not to be according to knowledge, and inſtead of 
reconciling atheiſts to the truth, hath, I doubt, a tendency to confirm 
them in their on perſuaſion. It ſhould ſeem, therefore, very weak 
and raſh in a chriſtian to adopt this harſh language of an apocryphal 
writer, preferably to that of the holy ſcriptures. I remember, indeed, 
to have read of a certain philoſopher, who lived ſome centuries ago, 
that uſed to ſay, if theſe ſuppoſed works of Dionyfius had been known 


to the primitive fathers, they would have furniſhed them admirable | 


weapons againſt the heretics, and would have ſaved a world of pains. 
But the event ſince their diſcovery hath by no means confirmed his opi- 
N nn 2 nion. 
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nion. It muſt be owned, the celebrated Picus of Mirandula, among his 
nine hundred concluſions (which that prince, being very young, propoſ- 
ed to maintain by public diſputation at Rome) hath this for one; to wit, 
that it is more improper to ſay of God, he is an intellect or intelligent 
being, than to ſay of a reaſonable ſoul that it is an angel: which doctrine 
it ſeems was not reliſhed. And Picus, when he comes to defend it, ſup. 


ports himſelf altogether by the example and authority of Dionyſus, and 
in effect explains it away into a meer verbal difference, affirming, that 


1 Dionyfius nor himſelf ever meant to depri ve God of knowledge, 


or to deny that he knows all things: but that, as reaſon is of kind pecu- 


- liar to man, ſo by intellection he underſtands a kind or manner of know- 


ing peculiar to angels : and that the knowledge, which is in God, is more 
above the intellection of angels, than angel is above man. He adds that, 
as his tenet conſiſts with admitting the moſt perfect knowledge in God, 


ſo he would by no means be underſtood to exclude from the Deity intel- 


lection itſelf, taken in the common or general ſenſe, but only that pe- 
culiar ſort of intellection proper to angels, which he thinks ought not to 


be attributed to God any more than human reaſon *. ' Picus, therefore, 


though he ſpeaks as the apocryphal Dronyfus, yet when he explains him- 


- ſelf; it is evident he ſpeaks like other men. And although the foremen- 
| tioned books of the celeſtial hierarchy and. of the divine names, being 
attributed to a faint and martyr of the apoſtolical age, were reſpected by 


the ſchoolmen, yet it is certain they rejected or ſoftened his harſh ex- 
preſſions, and explained away or reduced his doctrine to the received 
notions taken from * ſcripture, and the light of nature. 


XX. T "AN Aquinas expreſſeth is t of this adi in the follow- 


ing manner. All perfections, faith he, derived from God to the creatures 


are in a certain higher ſenſe, or (as the ſchoolmen term it) eminently in 
God. Whenever, therefore, a name borrowed from any perfection 1 in 


* Pic. Mirand. in Apolog. p. 155. Ed, Bal, , 
the 
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the creature is attributed to God, we mult exclude from its ſignification 
every thing that belongs to the imperfect manner, wherein that attri- 
bute is found in the creature. Whence he concludes, that knowledge in 
God is not an habit, but a pure act. And again the ſame doctor ob- 
ſerves, that our intellect gets its notions of all ſorts of perfections from 
the creatures, and that as it apprehends thoſe perfeQions, ſo it ſignifies 
them by names, Therefore, faith he, in attributing theſe names to God, 


we are to conſider two things ; firſt, the perfections themſelves as good- 
neſs, life, and the like, which are properly in God; and ſecondly, the 


manner which is peculiar to the creature, and cannot, ſtrictly and pro- 


perly ſpeaking, be ſaid to agree to the Creator +. And although Suarez, 


with other ſchoolmen, teacheth, that the mind of man conceiveth know- 


ledge and will to be in God as faculties or operations, by analogy only to 


created beings; yet he gives it plainly as his opinion, that when know- 
ledge is ſaid not to be properly in God, it muſt be underſtood in a ſenſe 
including imperfection, ſuch as diſcurſive knowledge, or the like i imper- 


fect kind found in the creatures: and that, none of thoſe imperfections 
in the knowledge of men or angels belonging to the formal notion of 
knowledge, or to knowledge as ſuch, it will not thence follow that know- 
ledge, in its proper formal ſenſe, may not be attributed to God: and of 
knowledge taken in general for the clear evident. underſtanding of all 
truth, he expreſly affirms that it is in God, and that this was never de- 
nied by any philoſopher who believed a God f. It was, indeed, a. cur- 
rent opinion in the ſchools, that even being itſelf ſhould be attributed 
analogically to God and the creatures. That is, they held that God, the 
ſupreme, independent, ſelf-originate cauſe and ſource of all beings, muſt 
not be ſuppoſed to exiſt in the ſame ſenſe with created beings, not that 
| he exiſts leſs truly, properly, or formally than they, but only becauſe he 
_ exiſts in a more eminent and perfect manner. 

» gum. Theolog- p. I. Queſt. . Ibid. Queſt. 13. Art. 3. 
t Suarez Diſp. Metaph. Tom. 2. Diſp. 30. Sect. 15. 
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XXI. But to prevent any man's being led, by miſtaking the ſcholaſtic 
uſe of the terms analogy and analegical, into an opinion that we cannot 
frame in any degree, a true and proper notion of attributes applied by 
analogy, or, in the ſchool phraſe, predicated analogically, it may not be 
amiſs to inquire into the true ſenſe and meaning of thoſe words. Every 
one knows, that analogy is a Greek word uſed by mathematicians, to 
ſignify a ſimilitude of proportions. For inſtance, when we obſerve that 
two is to, ſix, as three | is to nine, this ſimilitude or equality of proportion 
is termed analogy. And although proportion ſtrictly ſignifies the habi- 
tude or relation of one quantity to another, yet, in a looſer and tran- 
lated ſenſe, it hath been applied to ſignify every other habitude; and 
conſequently the term analogy comes to ſignify all ſimilitude of relati- 
ons, or habitudes whatſoever. Hence, the ſchoolmen tell us there is 
analogy between intelle& and ſight; foraſmuch as  intelle& is to the 
mind, what ſight is to the body: and that he who governs the ſtate is 
analogous to him who ſteers a ſhip. Hence a prince is analogically ſtiled 
a pilot, being to the ſtate as a pilot is to his veſſel '. For the farther 
clearing of this point it is to be obſerved, that a two- fold analogy is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the ſchoolmen, metaphorical and proper. Of the firſt kind 
there are frequent inſtances in holy ſcripture, attributing human parts 
and paſſions to God. When he is repreſented as having a finger, an eye, 
or an ear, when he is ſaid to repent, to be angry, or grieved, every one 
ſces the analogy is meerly metaphorical. Becauſe thoſe parts and paſſi- 
ons, taken 1 in the proper ſignification, muſt in every degree neceſſarily, 
and from the formal nature of the thing, include imperfection. When 
, therefore, it is ſaid, the finger of God appears in this or that event, men 
of common ſenſe mean no more, but that it is as truly aſcribed to God, 
as the works wrought by human fingers are to man: and ſo of the reſt. 
But the caſe is different, when wiſdom and knowledge are attributed to 
God, Paſſions and ſenſes, as ſuch, imply deſect; but in knowledge ſim- 


* Vide Cajetan. de Nom. Analog. o. 3. | 
phy 
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ply, or as ſach, there is no defect. Knowledge therefore, in the proper 
formal meaning of the word, . may be attributed to God proportionably, 
that is preſerving a proportion to the infinite nature of God. We may 


ſay, therefore, that as God is infinitely above man, ſo is the knowledge 


of God infinitely above the knowledge of man, and this is what Cajetan 
calls Anahogia propriè fata. And after this ſame analogy, we muſt un- 
derſtand all thoſe attributes to belong to the Deity, which in themſelves 
ſimply, and as ſuch, denote perfection. We may therefore conſiſtently 
with what hath been premiſed, affirm that all ſorts of perfection, which 
we can conceive in a finite ſpirit, are in God, but without any of that 
allay which is found in the creatures. This doctrine therefore of analo- 
gical perfections in God, or our knowing God by analogy, ſeems very 


much miſunderſtood and miſapplied by thoſe who would infer from thence, 


that we cannot frame any direct or proper notion, though never ſo ina- 


dequate, of knowledge or wiſdom, as they are in the Deity, or under- 


3 any more of them than one born blind can of light and colours. 


XXII. And now, ae it may be etyetied I ſhould aſk your 
1 for having dwelt ſo long on a point of metaphyſics, and intro- 


duced ſuch unpoliſhed and unfaſhionable writers as the ſchoolmen into! 
good company: but as Ly/icles gave the occaſion, 1 leave him to anſwer 
for it. LIS. I never dreamt of this dry diſſertation. But, if I have been 


the occaſion of diſcuſſing theſe ſcholaſtic points, by my unluckily men- 
tioning, the ſchoolmen, it was my firſt fault of the kind, and ] promiſe it 


Hall be the laſt. The meddling with crabbed authors of any ſort is none 
of my taſte. I grant one meets now and then with a good notion in what 


we call dry writers, ſuch an one for example as this I was ſpeaking of, 
which I muſt own ſtruck my fancy. But then for theſe we have ſuch as 
Prodicus or Diagoras, who look into obſolete: books, and ſave the reſt of 
us that trouble. CRI. So you pin your faith upon them. LIS. It is 


ſides, 


only for ſome odd opinions, and matters of fact, and critical points. Pe- 


* 
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ſides, we know the men to whom we give credit: they are judicious and 
honeſt, and have no end to ſerve but truth. And I am confident ſome 
author or other has maintained the forementioned notion in the ſame 
| ſenſe as Diagoras related it. CRI. That may be. But it never was a 
received notion, and never will, ſo long as men believe a God; the ſame 
arguments that prove a firſt cauſe proving an intelligent cauſe: intelligent, 
I fay, in the proper ſenſe: wiſe and good in the true and formal accep- 
tation of the words. Otherwiſe it is evident, that every ſyllogiſm brought 
to prove thoſe attributes, or (which is the ſame thing) to prove the being 
of a God, will be found to conſiſt of four terms, and conſequently can 

conclude nothing. But for your part, Alciphron, you have been fully 
convinced, that God is a thinking intelligent being in the ſame n with 
_ pow, though not in the ſame ee manner or n 


XXIII. ALC. And wot FOR not Ather my e for with 1 
ledge you infer wiſdom, and with wiſdom. goodneſs. But how is it poſſi- 
ble, to conceive God ſo good, and man ſo wicked? It may perhaps, with 
ſome colour be alleged, that a little ſoft ſhadowing of evil ſets off the 
bright and luminous parts of the creation, and ſo contributes to the beau- 
ty of the whole piece: but, for blots ſo large and ſo black it is impoſſible 
to account by that principle. That there ſhould be ſo much vice and ſo 
little virtue upon earth, and that the laws.of God's kingdom ſhould: be 
ſo ill obſerved by his ſubjects, is what can never be reconciled; with that 
ſurpaſſing wiſdom and goodneſs of the ſupreme monarch, EUPH, Tell 
me, Alciphron, would you argue that a ſtate was ill adminiſtered, or judge 
of the manners of its citizens, by the diforders committed in the goal or 
dungeon? ALC. I would not. EUPH. And for ought we know, this 
ſpot with the few ſinners on it, bears no greater proportion to the uni- 
verſe of intelligences, than a dungeon doth to a kingdom. It ſeems we 
are led not only by revelation but by common ſenſe, obſerving and in- 
ferring from the analogy of viſible things, to conclude there are innu- 

merable 
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merable orders of intelligent beings more happy and more perſect than 
man, whoſe life is but a ſpan, and whoſe place this earthly globe is but, a 
point, in reſpect of the whole ſyſtem of God's creation, We are dazzled 
indeed with the glory and grandeur of things here below, becauſe we 
know no better. But I am apt to think, if we knew what it was to be 
an angel for one hour, we ſhould return to this world, though it were to 
ſit on the brighteſt throne in it, with vaſtly more loathing, and reluctance, 
than we would now deſcend into a loathſome dungeon or ſepulchre. 


XXIV. CRI. To me it ſeems natural, that ſuch a weak paſſionate and 
ſhort-ſi ghted creature as man, ſhould be ever liable to | ſcruples of one 
kind or other, But, as this ſame creature is apt to be over poſitive in 
judging, and over haſty in concluding, it falls out, that theſe difficulties 
and ſcruples about God's conduct are made. objections to his being. And 
ſo men come to argue from their own defects againſt the divine perfecti- 
ons. And, as the views and humours of men are different and often 
oppoſite, you may ſometimes ſee them deduce the ſame atheiſtical con- 
cluſion from contrary premiſes, I knew an inſtance of this, in. two mi- 
nute philoſophers of my acquaintance, who uſed to argue each from his 
own temper againſt 2 Providence. One of them, a man of a. choleric 
and vindictive ſpirit, ſaid he could not believe a Providence, becauſe 
| London was not ſwallowed up or conſumed by fire from heaven, the ſtreets 
being as he ſaid full of people, who ſhew no other belief or worſhip of 
God, but perpetually praying that he would damn, rot, fink, and con- 
found them. The other, being of an indolent and eaſy temper, con- 
cluded there could be no ſuch thing as a Providence, for that a Being 
of conſummate wiſdom muſt needs employ himſelf better, than in mind- 
ing the prayers, and actions, and little intereſts of mankind. ALC. After 
all, if God haye no paſſions, how can it be true that vengeance is his? 
Or how can he be ſaid to be jealous of his glory? CRI. We believe that 
God executes vengeance without revenge, and is jealous without weak- 
Ooo neſs, 
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neſs, juſt as the mind of man ſees without bend and ood with- 
out hands. | ö | 


XXV. ALC. To put a period to this diſcourſe, we will grant, there is 
a God in this diſpaſſionate ſenſe; but what then? What hath this to do 
with religion or divine worſhip? To what purpoſe are all theſe prayers, 
and praiſes, and thankſgivings, and ſinging of pſalms, which the fooliſh 
vulgar call ſerving God? What ſenſe, or uſe, or end is there in all theſe 
things? CRI. We worſhip God, we praiſe and pray to him: not becauſe 
we think that he is proud of our worſhip, or fond of our praiſe or pray- 
ers, and affected with them as mankind are, or that all our ſervice can 
contribute in the leaſt degree to his happineſs or good: but becauſe it 
is good for us, to be ſo diſpoſed towards God: becauſe it is juſt and right, 
and ſuitable to the nature of things, and becoming the relation we ſtand 
in to our ſupreme Lord and governor. ALC. If it be good for us to 
worſhip God; it ſhould ſeem that the chriſtian religion, which pretends 
to teach men the knowledge and worſhip of God, was of ſome uſe and 
benefit to mankind, CRI. Doubtleſs. ALC. If this can be made ap- 
pear, I ſhall own myſelf very much miſtaken. CRI. It is now near din- 
ner time. Wherefore if you pleaſe, we will put an end to this converſa- 
tion for the proſent, and to-morrow Wanne reſu me our ſubject. 
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Tur FIFTH DIALOGUE. 


I. Minute philoſophers join in the cry, and follow the ſcent of others. II. Wor- 
ſhip preſeribed by the chrgſtian religion ſuitable to God and man. III. Power 
and influence of the Druids. IV. Excellency and uſefulneſs of the chriſtian 
religion. V. It ennobles mankind, and makes them happy. VI. Religion 
neither bigotry nor ſuperſtition, VII. Phyficians and phyſic for the ſoul, 
VIII. Character of the clergy. IX. Natural religion and human reaſon 
not to be diſparaged. X. Tendency and uſe of the Gentile religion. XI. 
Good effects of chriſtianity. XII. Engliſhmen compared with ancient 
| Greeks and Romans. XIII. The modern practice of duelling. XIV. Cha- 
racter of the old Romans, how to be formed. XV. Genuine fruits of 
the goſpel. XVI. Wars and factions not an ect of the chriſtian religion. 
XVII. Civil rage and maſſacres in Greece and Rome. XVIII. Virtue 
e ancient Greeks. XIX. Quarrels of polemical divines. XX. Tyranny, 
niſurpation, ſophiſtry of ecclefiaſtics. XXI. The univerſities cenſured. 
XXII. Divine writings of a certain modern critic. XXIII. Learning 
the effect of religion. XXIV. Barbariſin of the ſchools. XXV. Reftlau- 
ration of learning and polite arts, to whom owing. XXVI. Prejudice and 
ingratitude of minute philoſophers. XXVII. Their pretenſions and conduct 
znconfiſtent. XXVIII. Men and brutes compared with reſpect to religion. 
XXIX. Chriſtianity the only means to eſtabliſh natural religion. XXX. 
Free-thinkers miſtake their talents ; have a flrong imagination. XXX, 
Tithes and church lands. XXXII. Men diſtinguiſbed from human crea- 
tures, XXXIII. Diftribution of mankind into birds, beaſts, and fiſhes. 
XXXIV. Pha for reaſon allowed, but unfairneſs taxed. XXXV. Free- 
dom a bleſſing, or a curſe, as it is uſed. XXXVI. Prieftcraft not the 


reigning evil, 
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J. Y E amuſed ourſelves next day every one to his fancy, till nine of 
the clock, when word was brought that the tea-table was ſet in the li- 


brary, which is a gallery on a ground-floor, with an arched door at one 
end opening into a walk of limes; where, as ſoon as we had drank tea, 
we were tempted by fine weather to take a walk which led us to a ſmall 
mount of eaſy aſcent, on the top whereof we. found a ſeat under a 
ſpreading tree. Here we had a proſpeR on one hand of a narrow bay or 


creek of the ſea, incloſed on either ſide by a coaſt beautified with rocks 


and woods, and green banks and farm-houſes. At the end of the bay 
was a ſmall town placed upon the ſlope of a hill, which from the advan- 

tage of its ſituation made a conſiderable figure. Several fiſhing-boats 
and lighters gilding up and down on a ſurface as ſmooth and bright as 
glaſs enlivened the proſpedt. On the other ſide we looked down on green 
paſtures, flocks, and herds, baſking beneath in ſun-ſhine, while we in our 
ſuperior ſituation enjoyed the freſhneſs of air and ſhade. Here we felt 
that ſort of joyful inſtinct which a rural ſcene and fine weather inſpire; 

and propoſed. no ſmall pleaſure, in "reſuming and continuing our confer- 
ence without interruption till dinner: but we had hardly ſeated ourſelyes, 
and looked about us, when we-ſaw a fox run by the foot of our mount 
into an adjacent thicket. A few minutes after, we heard a confuſed noiſe 
of the opening of hounds, the winding of horns, and the roaring of 
country ſquires, While our attention was ſuſpended by this event, a 


ſervant came running out of breath, and told Crito, that his neighbour 


Cteſippus, a ſquire of note, was fallen from his horſe, attempting to leap 
over a hedge, and brought into the hall, where he lay for dead, Upon 
which we all roſe and walked haſtily to the houſe, where we found Ce- 


Jppus juſt come to himſelf, in the midſt of half a dozen ſun-burnt {quires 
in frocks and ſhort wigs and jockey-boots. Being aſked how he did? he 


anſwered it was only a broken rib, With ſome difficulty Crito perſuaded 
him to lie on a bed till the chirurgeon came, Theſe fox-huntesr, hav- 


ing 
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ing been up early at their ſport, were eager for dinner, which was ac- 
cordingly haſtened. They paſſed the afternoon in a loud ruſtio mirth, 
gave proof of their religion and loyalty by the healths they drank, talk- 
ed of hounds and horſes and elections and country affairs till the chi- 
rurgeon, who had been employed about Cteſippus, deſired he might be 
put into Cito's coach, and ſent home, having refuſed to ſtay all night. 
Our gueſts being gone, we repoſed ourſelves after the fatigue of this tu- 
multuous viſit, and next morning aſſembled again at the ſeat on the 
mount, Now Ly/icles, being a nice man, and a bel eſprit, had an infi- 
nite contempt for the rough manners and converſation of fox-hunters, 
and could not reflect with patience that he had loſt, as he called it, fo 
many hours in their company. I flattered myſelf, ſaid he, that there 
had been.none of this ſpecies remaining among us: ſtrange that men 
mould be diverted with ſuch uncouth noiſe and hurry, or find plea- | 
ſure in the fociety of dogs and horſes! how much more elegant are the 
_ diverſions of the town! There ſeems, replied Euphranor, to be ſome re- 
ſemblance between fox-hunters and free-thinkers; the former exerting 
their animal faculties in purſuit of game, as you gentlemen employ 
vour intellectuals in the purſuit of truth. The kind of amuſement is 
the ſame, although the object be different. LIS. I had rather be com- 
-pared to any brute upon earth than a rational brute. CRI. You would 
then have been leſs diſpleaſed with my friend Pythocles, whom I have 
heard compare the common ſort of minute philoſophers, not to the hun- 
ters, but the hounds. For, ſaid he, you ſhall often ſee among the dogs 
a loud babler, with a bad noſe, lead the unſkilful part of the pack, who 
join all in his cry without following any ſcent of their own, any more 
than the herd of free-thinkers follow their own reaſon. 


IT. But Pythocles was a blunt man, and muſt never have known ſuch 
reaſoners among them as you gentlemen, who can fit ſo long at an ar- 


gument, diſpute every inch of ground, and yet know when to make a 
| | rea- 
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reaſonable conceſſion. LYS. I don't "CAPE how it conies to paſs, but 
methinks Alciphron makes conceſſions for himſelf and me too. For my 
own part, I am not altogether of ſuch a yielding temper : but yet I don't 
care to be ſingular neither. CRI. T ruly, Alciphron, when I conſider 
'where we are got, and how far we are agreed, I conceive it proba- 
ble we may agree altogether in the end. You have granted thata life 
of virtue is upon all accounts eligible, as moſt conducive both to the ge- 
neral and particular good of mankind : and you allow, that the beauty 
5 virtue alone is not a ſufficient motive with mankind to the practice of 
This led you to acknowledge, that the belief of a God would be 
very uſeful in the world; and that conſequently you ſhould be diſpoſed 
to admit any reaſonable ped of his being: which point hath been prov- 
ed, and you have admitted the proof. If then we admit a divinity, why 
not divine worſhip? and if worſhip, why not religion to teach this wor- 
_ ſhip? and if a religion, why not the chriſtian, if a better cannot be aſ- 
ſigned, and it be already eſtabliſhed by the laws of our country, and 
handed down to us from our fore-fathers? Shall we believe a God, and 
not pray to him for future benefits nor thank him for the paſt? Neither 
truſt in his protection, nor love his goodneſs, nor praiſe his wiſdom, 
nor adore his power? And if theſe things are to be done, can we do 
them in a way more ſuitable to the dignity of God or man, than is pre- 
ſcribed by the chriſtian religion? ALC. I am not perhaps altogether 
ſure that religion muſt be abſolutely bad for the public: but I cannot 
bear to ſee policy and religion walk hand in hand: I do not like to ſee 
human rights attached to the divine: I am for no Pontifex Maximus, 
ſuch as in ancient or in modern Rome: no high prieſt, as in udæa: no 
royal prieſts, as in Egypt and Sparta ; no ſuch things as Dairos of Japan, 
or Lamas of Tartary. 


HI. I knew a late witty gentleman of our ſe, who was a great ad- 
mirer of the ancient Druids. He had a mortal — to the preſent 
eſta- 
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eſtabliſhed religion, but uſed to ſay he ſhould like well to ſee the Druids 
and their religion reſtored, as it anciently flouriſhed in Gaul and Bri- 
tain; for it would be right enough that there ſhould be a number of con- 
templative men ſet apart to preſerye a knowledge of arts and ſciences, 
to educate youth, and teach men the immortality of the ſoul and the mo- 
ral virtues. Such, ſaid he, were the Druids of old, and I ſhould be glad 
to ſee them once more eſtabliſhed among us. CRI. How would you like, 
Alciphron, that prieſts ſhould have power to decide all controverſies, ad- 
judge property, diſtribute rewards and puniſhments; that all who did 
not acquieſce in their decrees ſhould be excommunicated, held in abhor- 
rence, excluded from all honours and privileges, and deprived of the 
common benefit of the laws; and that now and then, a number of lay- 

men ſhould be crammed together in · a wicker-idol, and burnt for an of- 
fering to their pagan gods? How ſhould you like living under ſuch. 
prieſts and ſuch a religion? ALC. Not at all. Such a ſituation would 
by no means agree with free-thinkers. CRI. And yet ſuch were the 
Druids and ſuch their religion, if we may truſt Caeſar's account of them. 
LS. I am now convinced more than ever, there ought to be no ſuch 
thing as an eſtabliſhed religion of any kind. Certainly all the nations 
of the world have been hitherto out of their wits. Even the Athenians 
themſelves, the wiſeſt and freeſt people upon earth, had, I know not 
what, fooliſh attachment to their eſtabliſhed church. They oftered it 
ſeems a talent as a reward to - whoever ſhould kill Diagoras the Melian, 
a free-thinker of thoſe times who derided their myſteries : and Protago- 
ras, another of the ſame turn, narrowly eſcaped being put to death, 
for having wrote ſomething that ſcemed to contradict their received no- 
tions of the gods. Such was the treatment our generous ſect met with 


at Athens. And I make no doubt, but theſe Druids would have ſacri- 


ficed many a holocauſt of free-thinkers. I would not give a ſingle far- 
thing to exchange one religion for another. Away with all together, 
| * De Bello Gallico, 1. 6, 


root 
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root and branch, or you had as good do nothing. No Druids or r prieſts 
of any ſort for me: I ſec no occaſion for any of them. 


IV. EUPE. What 191 faith puts me in mind of the cloſe of our 
laſt conference, wherein it was agreed, in the following to reſume the 
point we were then entered upon, to wit, the uſe or benefit of the chriſ- 
tian religion, which Alciphron expected Crito ſhould make appear. CRI. 
I am the readier to undertake this point, becauſe I conceive it to be no 
difficult one, and that one great mark of the trath of chriſtianity i is, in 


my mind, its tendency to do good, which ſeems the north ſtar to conduct 


our judgment in moral matters, and in all things of a practic nature; 

moral or practical truths being ever connected with univerſal benefit. 
But to judge rightly of this matter, we ſhould'endeavour to act like Ly- 
ficles upon anothet occaſion, taking into our view the ſum of things, and 
conſidering principles as branched forth into conſequences to tho utmoſt 
extent we are able. We are not ſo much to regard the humour or ca- 


price, or imaginary diſtreſſes of a few idle men, whoſe conceit may be of- 


fended, though their conſcience cannot be wounded; but fairly to con- 
ſider the true intereſt of individuals as well as of human ſociety. Now 
the chriſtian religion, conſidered as a fountain of light, and joy, and 
peace, as a ſource of faith, and hope, and charity, (and that it is ſo will 
be evident to whoever takes his notion of it from the goſpel) muſt needs 
be a principle of happineſs and virtue. And he who ſees not, that the 
deſtroying the principles of good actions muſt deftroy good actions, ſees 
nothing: and he who, ſeeing this, ſhall yet perſiſt to do it, if he be not 
wicked, who is? | 


V. To me it ſeems the man can ſee neither deep nor far, who is not 
ſenſible of his own miſery, ſinfulneſs, and dependence; who doth not 


perceive, that this preſent world is not deſigned or adapted to make ra- 


tional ſouls happy; who would not be * of getting into a better ſtate, 
and 
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and who would not be overjoyed: to find, that the road leading thither 
was the love of God and man, the practiſing every virtue, the living 
reaſonably while we are here upon earth, proportioning our eſteem to the 
value of things, and ſo uſing this world as not to abuſe it, for this is what 


cChbriſtianity requires. It neither injoins the naſtineſs of the Cynic, nor 


the inſenſibility of the Stoic. Can there be a higher ambition than to 
overcome the world, or a wiſer than to ſubdue ourſelves; or a more com- 
fortable doctrine than the remiſſion of ſins, or a more joyful proſpect 
than that of having our baſe nature renewed and aflimilated to the Deity, 
our being made fellow citizens with angels and ſons of God? Did ever 
Pythagoreans, or Platoniſts, or Stoics, even in idea or in wiſh, propoſe to 


the mind of man purer means or a nobler end? how great a ſhare of our 


happineſs depends upon hope! how totally is this extinguiſhed by the mi- 
nute philoſophy! On the other hand, how is it cheriſhed: and raiſed by 
the goſpel! Let any man who thinks in earneſt but conſider theſe things, 
and then ſay which he thinks deſerveth beſt of mankind, he who reeom_ 
mends, or he who runs down chriſtianity? Which he thinks likelier to 
lead a happy life, to be a hopeful ſon, an honeſt dealer, a worthy patriot, 
he who ſincerely believes the goſpel, or he who believes not one tittle of 
it? He who aims at being a child of God, or he who is contented to be 
thought, and to be, one of Epicurus's hogs? And in fact do but ſcan the 
charaQers, and obſerve the behaviour of the common ſort of nien on 
both ſides: obſerve and ſay which live moſt agrecably to the dictates of 
reaſon? How things ſhould bes the reaſon is plain; how they are, 1 ap- 
peal to fact. 9 F 


VI. ALC. It is wonderful to obſerve how things change appearance, 
as they are viewed in different lights, or by different eyes. The picture, 
Crito, that I form of religion is very unlike yours, when I conſider how 
it unmans the ſoul, filling it with abſurd reveries and laviſh fears; how 
it extinguiſhes the ente paſſions, inſpiring à ſpirit of malice, and rage, 

P p Þ and 
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thoſe very men, who preach up meekneſs and charity to others. CRI. 
ject beneath their attention; but yet it ſeems that whoever ſets up for 
then, that religion is the virtuous mean between incredulity and ſuperſti- 


rage of bigots. What we plead for is religion againſt profaneneſs, law 
- againſt confuſion, virtue againſt vice, the hope of a chriſtian againſt the 
| deſpondency of an atheiſt. I will not juſtify bitter reſentments and un- 
| holy wrath in any man, much leſs in a chriſtian, and leaſt of all in a 
clergyman. But if fallies of human paſſion ſhould ſometimes appear 


and ill manners with which they are treated by the minute philoſophers. 
For as Cicero ſomewhere obſerves, Habet quendam aculeum contumelia, 


: night. ſometimes obſerve particular perſons, profeſſing themſelves chrif- 
 tians, run into faulty extremes of any kind through paſſion and infirmity, 
while infidels of a more calm and diſpaſſionate temper ſhall perhaps be- 
ha ve better. Yet theſe natural tendencies on either fide prove nothing, 


doth evil, it is owing to the man not to his belief. And'if an infidel doth 
good, it is owing to the x man and not to. * e 


fie, which one of you made uſe of againſt our ſe, It will not be deni- 


great numbers are diſcafed and loſt, how can we think the phyſician Nail 


| ang men gro daily more and more wicked. If a ſhepherd's flock be 


and perſecution: when I behold bitter reſentments and unholy wrath in 
It is very poſſible, that gentlemen of your ſect may think religion a ſub- 
oppoſing any doctrine, ſhould know what it is he diſputes againſt. Know 


tion, We do not therefore contend for ſuperſtitious follies, or for the 


even in the beſt, it will not ſurpriſe any one who reflects on the ſarcaſms 


pati prudentes ac viri boni difficillim? poſſunt. But although you 


either in fayour of infidel principles, or againſt chriſtian. If a believer 


vi . LYS. To cut this matter 8 I ſhall TITAN an alluſion to phy- 


ed, that the clergy paſs for phyficians of the ſoul, and that religion is a 
ſort of medicine which they deal in and adminiſter. If then ſouls in 


ful or his phyſic good? It is a common comphint, that vice increaſes, 


diſcaſed 
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diſeaſed or unſound, who is to blame but the ſhepherd, for neglecting or 
not knowing how to cure them? a fig therefore for ſuch ſhepherds, ſuch * 
phyſic, and ſuch phyſicians, who like other mountebanks, with great 
gravity and elaborate harangues put off their pills to the people, who are 
never the better for them. EUPH, Nothing ſeems more reaſonable than 
this remark, that men ſhould judge of a phyſician, and his phyſic by its 
effect on the ſick. But pray, Lyſicles, would you judge of a phyſician by 
thoſe ſick, who take his phyſic and follow his preſcriptions, or by thoſe 
who do not? LYS. Doubtleſs by thoſe who do. EUPH. What ſhall 
we fay then, if great numbers refuſe to take the phyſic, or inſtead of it 
take poiſon of a direct contrary nature preſcribed by others, who make it 
their buſineſs to diſcredit the phyſician and his medicines, to hinder men 
from uſing them, and to deſtroy their effect by drugs of their own? Shall 
the phyſician be blamed for the miſcarriage of thoſe people? LYS. By 
no means. EUPH. By a parity of reaſon ſhould it not follow, that the 
tendency of religious doctrines ought to be judged of by the effects which 
they produce, not upon all who hear them, but upon thoſe only who re- 
ceive or believe them? LS. It ſeems fo. EUPH. Therefore to pro- 
ceed fairly, ſhall we not judge of the effects of religion by the religious, of | 
_ by believers, of chriſtianity by chriſtians? | 


VIII. LIS. But! doubt theſe ſincere believers are very few. EUPH. 
But will it not ſuffice to juſtify our principles, if in proportion to the 
numbers which receive them, and the degree of faith with which they are 
received, they produce good effects? Perhaps the number of believers 
are not ſo few as you imagine; and if they were, whoſe fault is that ſo 
much as of thoſe who make it their profeſſed endeavour to leſſen that 
number? And who are thoſe but the minute philoſophers? LIS. I tell 
you it is owing to the clergy themſelves, to the wickedneſs and corrup- 
tion of clergymen. ELPH. And who denies but there may be minute 
philoſophers even among the clergy? CRI. In fo numerous 4 body it is 
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to be preſumed there are men of all ſorts. But notwithſtanding the cruel 
reproaches caſt upon that order by their enemies, an equal obſerver of 
men and things will, if I miſtake not, be inclined to think thoſe re- 
proaches owing as much to other faults as thoſe of the clergy, eſpecially 
if he conſiders the declamatory manner. of thoſe who cenſure them. 
 EUPH. My knowledge of the world is too narrow for me to pretend to 
judge of the virtue and merit and liberal attainments of men in the ſe- 
veral profeſſions. Beſides, I ſhould not care for the odious work of com- 
pariſon: but I may venture to ſay, the clergy of this country where 1 

live are by no means a diſgrace to it: on the contrary, the people ſeem 
much the better for their example and doctrine. But ſuppoſing the 
clergy to be (what all men certainly are) ſinners and faulty; ſuppoſing 
you might ſpy out here and there among them even great crimes and 
vices, what can you conclude againſt the profeſſion itſelf from its unwor- 
thy profeſſors, any more than from the pride, pedantry, and bad lines of 
ſome e agaigh philoſophy, or of eh Ning law? 


IX. It is l ah to 2ndes of oaths: PE their $a but 
then we muſt know them to be effects of thoſe principles. It is the very 
method I have obſerved, with reſpect to religion and the minute philo- 
ſophy. And I can honeſtly aver, that I never knew any man or family 
grow worſe in proportion as they grew religious: but I have often ob- 
ſeryed that minute philoſophy is the worſt thing that can get into a fa- 

mily, the readieſt way to impoveriſh, divide and diſgrace it. ALB. By 
the ſame method of tracing cauſes from their effects, I have made it my 
obſervation, that the love of truth, virtue, and the happineſs of man- 
kind are ſpecious pretexts, but not the inward principles that ſet divines 
at work: elſe why ſhould they affect to abuſe human reaſon, to diſpa- 
rage natural religion, to traduce the philoſophers as they univerſally do? 
CRI. Not ſo univerſally perhaps as you imagine. A chriſtian, indeed, is 
for confining reaſon within its due bounds; and ſo is every reaſonable 

| man. 
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man. If we are forbid meddling with unprofitable queſtions, vain phi- 
loſophy, and ſcience falſly ſo called, it cannot be thence inferred, that all 
inquiries into profitable queſtions, uſeful philoſophy, and true ſcience, are 
unlawful. A minute philoſopher may indeed irapute, and perhaps a weak 
brother may imagine thoſe inferences, but men of ſenfe will never make 
them. God is the common father of lights; and all knowledge really 
ſuch, whether natural or revealed, is derived from the ſame ſource of 
light and truth. To amaſs together authorities upon ſo plain a point 
would be needleſs. It muſt be owned ſome mens attributing too much 
to human reaſon, hath, as is natural, made others attribute too little to it. 
But thus much is generally acknowledged, that there is a natural religion, 
which may be diſcovered and proved by the light of reaſon, to thoſe who 
are capable of ſuch proofs. But it muſt be withal acknowledged, that 
precepts and oracles from heaven are incomparably better ſuited to popu- 
lar improvement and the good of ſociety, than the reaſonings of philoſo- 
phers; and accordingly we do not find, that natural or rational religion 
ever became the popular national * of * country. 


X. ALC. It cannot be . that in all heathen countries there have 
been received under the colour of religion, a world of fables and ſuper- 
ſtitious rites. But I queſtion whether they were ſo abſurd and of fo bad 
influence as is vulgarly repreſented, ſince their reſpective legiſlators and 
magiſtrates muſt, without doubt, have thought them uſeful. CRT. It 
were needleſs to inquire into all the rites and notions of the gentile world. 
This hath been largely done when it was thought neceſſary. And who- 
ever thinks it worth while may be eaſily ſatisfied about them. But as to 
the tendency and uſefulneſs of the heathen religion 1 in general, I beg leave 
to mention a remark of St. Auguſtine's *, who obſerves that the heathens 
in their religion had no aſſemblies 19 denen wherein the people were 


* De civitate Dei, I. 2. 
to 
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to be inſtructed what duties or virtues the gods required, no place or 
means to be taught what Per/ius * exhorts them to lea. 
| Diſcitegue 6 miſeri, & cauſas cognoſei te rerum, 
Vid Jumits, & quidnam vifturt gignimur — | 

ALC. This is the true ſpirit of the party, never to allow : a grain of uſe | 
or goodneſs to any thing out of their own pale: but we have had learned 
men who have done Juſtice to the religion of the Gentiles. CRI. We do 
not deny but there was ſomething uſeful in the old religions of Rome and 
Greece, and ſome other pagan countries. On the contrary, we freely 
own they produced ſome. good effects on the people: but then theſe good 
effects were owing to the truths contained in thoſe. falſe religions, the 
truer therefore the more uſeful. I believe you will find it a hard matter 
to produce any uſeful truth, any moral precept, any ſalutary principle 
or notion in any gentile ſyſtem, either of religion or philoſophy, which 
is not comprehended in the chriſtian, and either enforced by ſtronger 
motives, or ſupported by better authority, or carried to a higher point 


of perfection. 


XI. Conſequently you would have us think ourſelves a finer people 
than the ancient Greeks or Romans, CRI. If by finer you mean better, 
perhaps we are; and if we are not, it is not owing to the chriſtian reli- 
gion, but to the want of .it. ALC. You ſay perhaps we are. I do not 
pique myſelf on my reading: but ſhould be very ignorant to be capable 
of being impoſed on in ſo plain a point. What! compare Cicero or Bru- 
tus to an Engliſh patriot, or Seneca to one of our parſons! 'Then that in- 
vincible conſtancy and vigour of mind, that diſintereſted and noble vir- 
tue, that adorable public ſpirit you ſo much admire, are things in them 
ſo well known, and ſo different from our manners, that I know not how 
to excuſe your perhaps. Euphranor, indeed, who * his life in this 


S. * 
obſcure 
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obſcure corner, may poſſibly! miſtake the charactets of our times, but you 
who know the world, how could you be guilty of ſuch a miſtake? CRT. 
O Alciphron, I would by no means detract from the noble virtue of an- 
cient heroes: but I obſerve thoſe great men were not the minute philo- 
ſophers of their times; that the beſt principles upon which they acted are 
common to them with chriſtians, of whom it would be no difficult mat- 
ter to aſſign many inſtances, in every kind of worth and virtue, public or 
private, equal fo the moſt celebrated of the ancients. 'Though perhaps 
their ſtory might not have been ſo well told, ſet off with ſuch fine lights 
and colourings of ſtyle, or ſo vulgarly known and conſidered by every 
ſchool-boy. But though it ſhould be granted, that here and there a Greet 
or Roman genius, bred up under ſtrict laws and ſevere diſcipline, animated 
to public virtue by ſtatues, crowns, triumphal arches, and ſuch rewards 
and monuments of great actions, might attain to a character and fame 
beyond other men, yet this will prove only, that they had more ſpirit 
and lived under a civil polity more wiſely. ordered in certain points than 
ours; which advantages of nature and civil inſtitution will be no argu- 
ment for their religion or againſt ours. On the contrary, it ſeems an in- 
vincible proof of the power and excellency of the chriſtian religion, that, 
without the help of thoſe civil inſtitutions and incentives to glory, it 
ſhould be able to inſpire a phlegmatic people with the nobleſt ſentiments, 
and ſoften the rugged manners of northern. boors into gentleneſs and hu- 
manity: and that theſe good qualities ſhould become national, and riſe 
and fall in proportion to the purity of our religion, as it approaches to, or 
recedes from the PAR laid down in the Bolpel. | 


XII. To wks a FEY: 1 of the effects of the chriſtian religion, 
let s take a ſurvey. of the prevailing notions and manners of this very 
country where we live, and compare them with thoſe of our heathen pre- 
deceſſors. ALC. I have heard much of the glorious light of the goſpel, 

and ſhould be glad to ſee ſome effecis of it in my own dear country, 
which, 


= 
Pe. 
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which, by the bye, is one of the moſt|corrupt and profligate upon earth, 
notwithſtanding the boaſted purity of our religion. But it would look 
mean and diffident;: to affect a compariſon vrith the barbarous heathen, 
from vrhence we drew. our original: if youw-would:do- honour to your re- 
ligion, dare to make it with the moſt renowned heathens of antiquity, 


CRI. It is a common prejudice; to deſpiſe the preſent, and over-rate re- 


mote times and things. Something of this ſeems to enter into the judg- 
ments men make of the Greeks and Romans. For though it muſt be al- 
lowed, thoſe nations produced ſome noble ſpirits and great patterns of 
virtue: yet upon the whole, it ſeems to me they were much inferior in 
point of real virtue and good morals, even to this corrupt and profligate 


nation, as you are now pleaſed to call it in diſhonour to our religion; 


however you may think fit to characterize it, when you would do ho- 
nour to the minute philoſophy. This, I think? will be plain to any one, 
who ſhall turn off his eyes from a few ſhining characters, to view the ge- 


neral manners and cuſtoms of thoſe people. Their inſolent treatment of 


captives, even of the higheſt rank and ſofter ſex, their unnatural expoſ- 


ing of their own children, their bloody gladiatorian ſpectacles, compared 
with the common notions of Engliſomen, are to me a plain proof, air 


our minds are much ſoftened by chriſtianity.” Could any thing be more 
unjuſt, than the condemning a young lady to the moſt infamous puniſh- 


ment and death for the guilt of her father, or a whole family of ſlaves, 


perhaps ſome hundreds, for a crime committed by one? Or more abomi- 
nable than their bacchanals and unbridled luſts of every kind? which, 
notwithſtanding all that has been done by minute philoſophers to debauch 
the nation, and their ſucceſsful attempts on ſome part of it, have not yet 
been matched among us, at leaſt not in every circumſtance of impudence 
and effrontery. While the Romans were poor, they were temperate; 
but, as they grew rich, they became luxurious to a degree that is hardly 
believed or conceived by us. It cannot be denied, the old Roman 
ſpirit was a great one. But it is as certain, there have been numberleſs 

examples 


_ 
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examples of the moſt reſolute and clear courage in Britons, and in gene- 
ral from a religious caufe. Upon the whole, it ſeems an inſtance of the 


greateſt blindneſs and ingratitude, that we do not ſee and own the ex- 


ceeding great benefits of chriſtianity, which, to omit higher conſiderations, 


hath fo viſibly ſoftened, id, and embelliſhed our manners. 


XIII. ALG. O Crito, we are alarmed at t ey in a foreign ſhape, 
but overlook it in a familiar one, Elſe how is it poſſible that you ſhould 


not ſee the inhumanity of that barbarous cuſtom of duelling, a thing 


avowed and tolerated and even reputable among us? Or that ſeeing this, 
yo ſhould ſuppoſe our Engli /bmen of a more gentle diſpoſition than the 


old Romans, who were altogether ſtrangers to it? CRI. I will by no means 
make an apology for every Goth that walks the ſtreets, with a determined 


purpoſe to murder any man who ſhall but ſpit in his face, or give him the 


lye. Nor do I think the chriſtian religion 1 is in the leaſt anſwerable, for 


a practice fo directly oppoſite to its precepts, and which obtains only 
among the idle part of the nation, your men of faſhion ; who, inſtead of 


law, reaſon or religion, are governed by faſhion. Be pleaſed to conſider 


that what may be, and truly i is, a moſt ſeandalous reproach to a chriſtian 
country, may be none at all to the chriſtian religion : for the pagan en- 
couraged men in ſeveral vices, but the chriſtian in none. ALC. Give 
me leave to obſerve, that what you now ſay is foreign to the purpoſe. 
For the queſtion, at preſent, is not concerning the reſpective tendencies 
of the pagan and the chriftian religions, but concerning our manners, as 
actually compared with thoſe of ancient heathens, who I aver had no 
ſuch barbarous cuſtom as duelling. CRI. And I aver that, bad as this 
is, they had a worſe; and that was poiſoning. By which we have rea- 


ſon to think there were many more lives deſtroyed, than by this Gothic 


crime of duelling: inaſmuch as it extended to all ages, ſexes, and cha- 


racters, and as its effects were more ſecret and unavoidable; and as it 


had more temptations, intereſt as well as paſſion, to recommend it to 
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wicked men. And for the fact, not to waſte time, I refer you to the | 


Roman authors themſelves. LIS. It is very true: duelling is not ſo ge- 
neral a nuiſance as poiſoning, nor of ſo baſe a nature. This crime, if 


it be a crime, is in a fair way to keep its ground in ſpight of the law 

and the goſpel. The clergy never preach againſt it, becauſe themſelves 

never ſuffer by it: and the man of honour muſt not appear againſt the 
means of vindicating honour. CRI. Though it be remarked by ſome 

of your ſect, that the clergy are not uſed to preach againſt duelling, yet 
I neither think the remark itſelf juſt, nor the reaſon aſſigned for it. In 

effect, one half of their ſermons, all that i is ſaid of charity, brotherly love, 

forbearance, meckneſs, and forgiving injuries is directly againſt this 

wicked cuſtom; by which the clergy themſelves are ſo far from never 

ſuffering, that N they will be found, all things conſidered, to ſuf- 

fer oftner than other men. LIS. How do you make this appear? CRI. 

+ An obſerver of mankind may remark two kinds of bully; the fighting 
#þ KG; d and the tame, both public nuiſances, the former (who is the more dan- 
F gerous animal, but by much the leſs common of the two) employs him- 
ſelf wholly and ſolely againſt the laity, while the tame ſpecies exert their 

- talents upon the clergy. The qualities conſtituent of this tame bully. 
are natural rudeneſs joined with a delicate ſenſe of danger. For, you 

. muſt know, the force of inbred inſolence and ill manners is not diminiſh- 
. ed, though it acquire a new determination, from the faſhionable cuſtom 
of calling men to account for their behaviour. Hence you may often 
ſee one of theſe tame bullies ready to burſt with pride and ill humour, 
| which he dares not vent till a parſon has come in the way to his relief. 
. And the man of raillery, who would as ſoon bite off his tongue, as break 
a a jeſt on the profeſſion of arms in the preſence of a military man, ſhall 
| inſtantly brighten up, and aſſume a familiar air with religion and the 
| church, before eccleſiaſtics. Dorcon, who paſſeth for a poltron and ſtupid 
in 1 all 9 company, and really i is ſo, when he 3 is got among clergymen, 
7 affecls 
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affects a quite oppoſite chatacter. And many Dorcons there are, which 
owe their wit and courage to this . order. 


XIV. ALC. But to return to the point in hand, can you deny, the 
old Romans were as famous for juſtice and integrity, as men in theſe days 
for the contrary qualities? CRI. The character of the Romans is not to be 
taken from the ſentiments of Tully, or Cafo's actions, or a ſhining paſſage | 
here and there in their hiſtory, but from the prevailing tenor of their 
lives and notions. Now if they and our modern Britons are weighed 
in this ſame equal balance, you will, if I miſtake not, appear to have been 
prejudiced in favour of the old Romans againſt your own country, proba- 
bly. becauſe it profeſſeth chriſtianity. Whatever inſtances of fraud or in- 
juſtice may be ſeen in chriſtians carry their own cenſure with them, in 
the care that is taken to conceal them, and the-ſhame that attends their 
diſcovery. There is, even at this day, a fort of modeſty in all our pub- 
lic councils and deliberations. And I believe, the boldeſt of our mi- 
nute philoſophers would hardly undertake in a popular aſſembly, to pro- 
poſe any thing parallel to the rape of the Sabines, the moſt unjuſt uſage 
of Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus, or the ungrateful treatment of Camillus, 
which, as a learned father obſerves, were inſtances of iniquity agreed to 
by the public body of the Romans. And if Rome | in her early days were 
capable of ſuch flagrant injuſtice, it is moſt certain ſhe did not mend her 
manners, as ſhe grew great in wealth and empire, having produced monſters 
in every kind of wickedneſs, as far exceeding other men, as they ſur- 
paſſed them in power. I freely acknowledge, the chriſtian religion hath | 
not had the ſame influence upon the nation, that it would in caſe it had 
been always profeſſed in its purity, and cordially believed by all men. 
But I will venture to fay, that if you take the Roman hiſtory from one 
end to the other, and impartially compare it with our own, you will neither 
find them ſo-good, nor your countrymen ſo bad as you imagine. On the 
contrary an indifferent eye may, I verily think, perceive a vein of cha- 
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ſeveral educations and prejudices, to form contrary. judgments upon the 


eccaſions, to be a ſure mark of error. But when it ſerves his ends that 
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rity and juſtice, the effect ef chriſtian principles run through the latter; 
which, though not equally diſcernible in all parts, yet diſcloſeth itſelf ſuf- 
ficiently to make a wide difference upon the whole in ſpight of the ge- 


neral appetites and paſſions of human nature, as well as of the particular 


bardneſs and roughneſs of the block out of which we were hewn. And 


it is obſervable (what the Roman authors themſelves do often ſuggeſt) 
that, even their virtues and magnanimous actions roſe and fell with a 
ſenſe of providence, and a future 288 and a . the neareſt to 


the chation Ow 


kv. Crito bete ſpoke thus, pauſed. But Heiphren addeciBing him- 
aal to Euphraner and me, ſaid, It is natural for men, according to their 


fame things, which they view in very different lights. Crito, for inſtance, 


imagines that none but ſalutary effeQs procced from religion: on the 


other hand, if you appeal to the general experience and obſervation of 
other men, you — into a ee * is the 
wat oe. 5 | 11 


2 _ Tantum Rel igio potuit fuadere abu. 


And this net only among Epicurrans or other ancient PR] but 
among moderns ſpeaking of the chriſtian religion. Now methinks it is 
unreaſonable to oppole againſt the general concurring opinion of the 


world, the obſer vation of a particular perſon, or particular ſet of zealots, 


whoſe prejudice ſticks cloſe. to them, and ever mixeth with their judg- 
ment; and who read, collect, and obſerve with an eye not to diſcover the 


truth, but to defend their prejudice. CRI Though I cannot think with 
Hiciphron, yet 1 muſt own, I admire his addreſs and dexterity in argu- 


ment. Popular and general opinion is by him repreſented, on certain 
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it. ſhould feem otherwiſe, he can as eaſily make it a character of 
truth, But it will by no means follow, that a profane proverb uſed by 
the friends and admired authors of a minute philoſopher, muſt there- 
fore be a received opinion, much leſs a truth grounded on the ex- 
perience and obſer vation of mankind. Sadneſs may ſpring from guilt 
or ſuperſtition, and rage from bigotry; but darkneſs might as well 
be ſuppoſed the natural effect of ſunſhine, as ſullen and furious paſ- 
ſions to proceed from the glad tidings and divine precepts of the 
goſpel. What is the ſum and ſubſtance, ſcope and end of Chriſt's re- 
ligion, but the love of God and man? to which all other points and 
duties are relative and ſubordinate, as parts or means, as ſigns, princi- 
ples, motives, or effects. Now I would fain know, how it is poſſible for 
evil or wickedneſs of any kind to ſpring from ſuch a ſource? I will not 
pretend, there are no evil qualities in chriſtians, nor good in minute phi- 
loſophers. But this I affirm, that whatever evil is in us, our principles 
certainly lead to good; and whatever good there * be in you, it is moſt 
certain Faw Pings lead to evil. 


XVI. ALC. It 1 be owned there is a fair outſide, and many plau- 
ſible things may be ſaid, for the chriſtian religion taken ſimply as it lies in 
the goſpel. But it is the obſervation of one of our great writers, that 
the firſt chriſtian preachers very cunningly began with the faireſt face and 
the beſt moral doctrines in the world. It was all love, charity, meck- 
neſs, patience, and ſo forth. But when by this means they had drawn 
over the world and got power, they ſoon changed their appearance, and 
ſhewed cruelty, ambition, avarice, and every bad quality. CRI. That is 
to ſay, ſome men very cunningly preached and underwent a world of 
hardſhips, and laid down their lives to propagate the beſt principles and 
the beſt morals, to the end that others ſome centuries after might reap 
the benefit of bad ones. Whoever may be cunning, there is not much 
cunning in the maker of this obſer vation. ALC. And yet ever ſince this 


religion 
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religion hath appeared in the world, we have had eternal feuds, factions, 
maſſacres and wars, the very reverſe of that hymn with which it is in- 
troduced in the goſpel: Glory be to God on high, on earth peace, good-will 
towards men. CRI. This I will not deny. I will even own that the goſ- 
pel and the chriſtian religion have been often the pretexts for theſe evils; 
but it will not thence follow they were the cauſe. ' On the contrary it is 
plain they could not be the real proper cauſe of theſe evils, becauſe a re- 
bellious, proud, revengefal, quarrelſome ſpirit is directly oppoſite to the 
whole tenor and moſt expreſs precepts of chriſtianity : a point ſo clear 
that I ſhall not prove it. And ſecondly, becauſe all thoſe evils you men- 
tion were as frequent, nay much more frequent, before the chriſtian re- 
ligion was known in the world. They are the common product of the 
paſſions and vices of mankind, which are ſometimes covered with the 
maſque of religion by wicked men, having the form of godlineſs without 


the power of it. This truth ſeems ſo plain, that I am ſurpriſed how any 
man of ſenſe, knowledge, and candour can | make. a doubt of it. 


XVII. Take but a view of heathen Rome; what a FO is there of 
faction and fury and civil rage? Let any man conſider the perpetual feuds 
between the Patricians and Plebeians, the bloody and inhuman factions 
of Marius and Sylla, Cinna and Octavius, and the vaſt havoc of mankind, 
during the two famous triumvirates. To be ſhort, let any man of com- 
mon candour and common ſenſe but caſt an eye, from one end to the 
other of the Roman ſtory, and behold that long ſcene of ſeditions, mur- 
ders, maſſacres, proſcriptions and deſolations of every kind, enhanced by 
every cruel circumſtance of rage, rapine, and revenge, and then fay, 
whether thoſe evils were introduced into the world with the chriſtian re- 
ligion, or whether they are not leſs frequent now than before? ALC. 
The ancient Romans, it muſt be owned, had a high and fierce ſpirit, 
which produced eager contentions and very bloody cataſſrophes. The 
Greeks, on the other hand, were a polite and gentle ſort of men, ſoftened 


by 
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by arts and philoſophy. It is impoſſible to think of the little ſtates and 
cities of Greece, without wiſhing to have lived in thoſe times, without 
admiring their policy and envying their happineſs. CRI. Men are apt to 
conſider the dark ſides of what they poſſeſs, and the bright ones of things 
out of their reach. A fine climate, elegant taſte, polite amuſements, 
love of liberty, and a moſt ingenious inventive ſpirit for arts and ſciences 
were indiſputable prerogatives of antient Greece. But as for peace and 
quietneſs, gentleneſs and humanity, I think we have plainly the advan- 
tage: for thoſe envied cities compoſed of gentle Greeks were not without 
their tations, which perſecuted each other with ſuch treachery, rage, and 
malice, that in reſpect of them our factious folk are meer lambs. To be 
convinced of this truth, you need only look into Thucydides *, where you 
will find thoſe cities in general involved in ſuch bitter factions, as for fel- 
low-citizens without the formalities of war to murder one another, 
even in their ſenate-houſes and their temples, no regard being had to me- 
An rank, obligation, or nearneſs of blood. And if human nature boiled 
up to ſo vehement a pitch in the politeſt people, what wonder that ſa- 
vage nations ſhould ſcalp, roaſt, torture, and deſtroy each other, as they 
are known to do? It is therefore plain, that without religion there would 
not be wanting pretexts for quarrels and debates; all which can very ea- 
ſily be accounted for by the natural infirmities and corruption of men. 
It would not perhaps be ſo eaſy to account for the blindneſs of thoſe, 
who impute the moſt helliſh effects to the moſt divine principle, if they 
could be ſuppoſed in earneſt, and to have conſidered the point. One 
may daily ſee ignorant and prejudiced men make the moſt abſurd blun- 
ders: but that free-thinkers, divers to the bottom of things, fair inquirers, 
and openers of eyes ſhould be 2 of ſuch a groſs miſtake, is what 
one W not expect. 


xvill. ALC. The reſt of mankind we could more eaſily give up: but 


2s for the Greeks, men of the moſt refined genius expreſs an high eſteem 
of 


* Thucyd. I. 3. 
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of them, fiot only on account of thoſe qualities which you think fit to 
allow them, but alſo for their virtues, CRI. I ſhall not take upon me to 
ſay how far ſome men may be prejudiced againſt their country, or whe- 
ther others may not be prejudiced in favour of it. But upon the fulleſt 
and moſt equal obſervation that I am able to make, it is my opinion, that, 
if by virtue is meant truth, juſtice, gratitude, there is incomparably more 
virtue, now at this day in England, than at any time could be found in 
ancient Greece, Thus much will be allowed, that we know few coun- 
tries, if any, where men of eminent worth, and famous for deſerving well 
of the public, met with harder fate, and were more ungratefully treated 
than in the moſt polite and learned of the Grecian ſtates. Though S- 
crates it muſt be owned would not allow, that thoſe ſtateſmen, by adorn- 
ing the city, augmenting the fleet, or extending the commerce: of Athens, 
deſerved well of their country; or could with juſtice complain of the un- 
orateful returns made by their fellow-citizens, whom, while they were in 
power, they had taken no care to make better men, by improving and 
cultivating their minds with the principles of virtue, which if they had 
done, they needed not to have feared their ingratitude. If I were to de- 
clare my opinion, what gave the chief advantage to Greeks and Romans 
and other nations, which have made the greateft figure in the world, I 
ſhould-be apt to think it was a peculiar reverence for their reſpe&ive laws 
and inſtitutions, which inſpired them with ſteadineſs and courage, and that 
hearty generous love of their country, by which they did not meerly un- 
derſtand a certain language or tribe of men, much leſs a particular ſpot of 
earth, but included a certain ſyſtem of manners, cuſtoms, notions, rites, 
and laws, civil and religious. ALC. Ohl I perceive your drift; you would 
ha ve us reverence the laws and religious inſtitutions of our country. But 
herein we beg to be excuſed, if we do not think fit to imitate the Greeks, 
or to be governed by any authority whatſoever. But to return : as for 
wars and factions, I grant they ever were and ever will be in the world 


* ſome pr — or other, as long as men are men. 5 
XIX. 
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XIX. But there is a ſort of war and warriors peculiar to chriſtendom, 

which the heathens had no notion of: I mean diſputes in theology and 

polemical divines, which the world hath been wonderfully peſtered with: 


theſe teachers of peace, meekneſs, concord, and what not! if you take 
their word for it: but, if you caſt an eye upon their practice, you find 


them to have been in all ages the moſt contentious, quarrelſome, diſa- 
greeing crew that ever appeared upon earth. To obſerve the ſkill and 
ſophiſtry, the zeal and eargerneſs, with which thoſe barbarians the ſchool 
divines, ſplit hairs and conteſt about chimeras, gives me more indigna- 
tion as being more abſurd and a greater ſcandal to human reaſon, than 


all the ambitious intrigues, cabals, and politics of the court of Rome. 
CRI. If divines are quarrelſome, that is not ſo far forth as divine, but as 


undivine and unchriſtian. Juſtice is a good thing; and the art of healing 
is excellent ; nevertheleſs in the adminiſtering of juſtice or phyſic men 
may be aa or poiſoned. But as wrong cannot be juſtice, or the. 
effect of juſtice, ſo poiſon cannot be medicine or the effect of medicine, 
ſo neither can pride or ſtrife be religion or the effect of religion. Hay- 
ing premiſed this, I acknowledge, you may often fee hot-headed bigots 
engage themſelves in religious as well as civil parties, without being of 
credit or ſervice to either. And as for the ſchoolmen in particular, I do 
not in the leaſt think the chriſtian religion concerned in the defence of 
them, their tenets, or their method of handling them : but, whatever 
futility there may. be in their notions, or inelegancy in their language, 

in pure juſtice to truth one muſt own, they neither banter nor rail nor 
declaim in their writings, and are fo: far from ſhewing fury or paſſion, 

that perhaps an impartial judge will think, the minute philoſophers are 

by no means to be compared with them, for keeping cloſe to the point, 
or for temper and good manners. But after all, if men are puzzled, 
wrangle, talk nonſenſe, and quarrel about religion, ſo they do about law, 
phyſic, politics, and every thing elſe of moment. I aſk whether in theſe 


profeſſions, or in any other, where men have refined and abſtracted, 
Rrr they 
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they do not run into diſputes, chicane, nonſenſe, and contradictions, as 
well as in divinity ? And yet this doth not hinder but there may be ma- 
ny excellent rules, and juſt notions, and uſeful truths in all thoſe pro- 


feſſions. In all diſputes human paſſions too often mix themſelves, in pro- 


portion as the ſubject is conceived to be more or leſs important. But we 
ought not to confound the cauſe of men with the cauſe of God, or make 
human follies an objection to divine truths. It is eaſy to diſtinguiſh 


what looks like wiſdom from above, and what Proceeds from the paſſion 


and weakneſs of men. This is ſo clear a point, that one would be tempt- 


ed to think, the not doing it was an effec, not of WIE, but, of 


lomething one 


XX. The conduct we object to minute philoſophers is a natural con- 


185 ſequence of their principles. Whatſoever they can reproach us with 
is an effect, not of our principles, but of human paſſion and frailty. | 


IIC. This is admirable. So we muſt no longer object to chriſtians 
the abſurd contentions of councils, the cruelty of inquiſitions, the ambi- 
tion and uſurpations of churchmen. CRI. You may object them to 
chriſtians but not to chriſtianity. If the divine author of our religion 


and his diſciples have ſowed a good ſeed; and together with this good 


ſeed, the enemies of his goſpel (among whom are to be reckoned the mi- 
nute philoſophers of all ages) have ſowed bad ſeeds, whence ſpring tares 
and thiſtles ; is it not evident, theſe bad weeds cannot be imputed to the 
good ſeed, or to thoſe who ſowed it? Whatever you do or can object 


againſt eccleſiaſtical tyranny, uſurpation, or ſophiſtry, may, without any 


blemiſh or diſadvantage to religion, be acknowledged by all true chriſti- 
ans; provided ſtill that you impute thoſe wicked effects to their true 
cauſe, not blaming any principles or perſons for them, but thoſe that 
really produce or juſtify them. - Certainly, as the intereſts of chriſtiani- 
ty are not to be ſupported by unchriſtian methods, whenever theſe are 


| made uſe of, it muſt be e there is ſome other latent principle 


which 
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which ſets them at work. If the very court of Rome hath been known, 
from motives of policy, to oppole ſettling the inquiſition in a kingdom, 
where the ſecular power hath endeavoured to introduce it in ſpight of that 
court“: we may well ſuppoſe, that elſewhere factions of ſtate, and poli- 
tical views of princes, have "given birth to tranſactions ſeemingly reli- 
gious, wherein at bottom neither religion, nor church, nor churchmen, 
were at all conſidered. As no man of common ſenſe and honeſty will 
engage in a general defence of eccleſiaſtics, ſo I think no man of common 
candour can condemn them in general. Would you think it reaſonable, 
to blame all ſtateſmen, lawyers, or ſoldiers, for the faults committed by 
thoſe of their profeſſion, though in other times, or in other countries, 
and influenced by other maxims and other diſcipline ? And if not, why 
do you meaſure with one rule to the clergy, and another to the laity? 
Surely the beſt reaſon that can be given for this is prejudice, Should 
any man rake together all the miſchiefs that have been commited in all 
ages and nations, by ſoldiers and lawyers, you would, I ſuppoſe, con- 
clude from thence, not that the ſtate ſhould be deprived of thoſe uſeful 
profeſſions, but only that their exorbitances ſhould. be guarded againſt 
and puniſhed. If you took the ſame equitable courſe with the clergy, 
there would indeed be leſs to be faid againſt you; but then you would 
have much leſs to ſay. This plain obvious conſideration, if every one 
who read conſidered, would leſſen the credit of your declaimers. ALC. 
But when all is ſaid that can be faid, it muſt move a man's indignation 
to ſee reaſonable creatures, under the notion of ſtudy and learning, em- 
ployed in reading and writing ſo many voluminous tracts de land caprind. 
CRI. I ſhall not undertake the vindication of theological writings, a 
general defence, being as needleſs as a general charge is groundleſs. On- 
ly let them ſpeak for themſelves; and let no man condemn them upon 
the word of a minute philoſopher. But we will imagine the very worſt, 
and ſuppoſe a wrangling pedant in divinity — and ruminates and 


* P, Paolo iſtoria dell Inquiſione, p. 42. 
rt: writes 
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writes upon a refined point, as uſeleſs and unintelligible as you pleaſe. 
Suppoſe this ſame perſon bred a layman, might he not have employed 
himſelf in tricking bargains, vexatious law-ſuits, factions, ſeditions, and 
ſuch like amuſements, with much more prejudice to the public? Suffer 
then curious wits to ſpin cobwebs; where is the hurt? ALC. The mif- 
chief is, what men want in light they commonly make up in heat : zeal, 
and ill nature, being weapons conſtantly exerted by the partiſans, as 
well as champions, on either ſide: and thoſe perhaps not mean pedants 
or book-worms. ' You ſhall often ſee even the learned and eminent di- 
vine lay himſelf out in explaining things inexplicable, or contend for a 
barren point of theory, as if his life, liberty, or fortune were at ſtake. 
CRI. No doubt all points in divinity are not of equal moment. Some 
may be too fine ſpun, and others have more ftreſs laid on them than 
they deſerve. Be the ſubje& what it will, you ſhall often obſerve that 
a point by being controverted, ſingled out, examined, and nearly in- 
ſpeed, groweth conſiderable to the ſame. eye, that, perhaps, would 
have overlooked it in a large and comprehenſive view. Nor is it an un- 
common thing, to behold ignorance and zeal united in men, who are 
born with a ſpirit of party, though the church or religion have in truth 
but ſmall ſhare in it. Nothing is eaſier than to make a Caricatura (as the 
painters call it) of any profeſſion upon earth: but at bottom, there will 
be found nothing ſo ſtrange in all this charge upon the clergy, as the par- 
tiality of thoſe who cenſure them, in ſuppoſing the common defects of 
mankind peculiar to their order, or the effect of religious principles. ALC. 
Other folks may diſpute or ſquabble as they pleaſe, and no body mind 
them; but it ſeems, theſe venerable ſquabbles of the clergy paſs for 
learning, and intereſt mankind. To uſe the words of the moſt ingenious 
characterizer of our times, A ring is made, and readers gather in abun- 
« dance. Every one takes party and encourages his own fide. This 
„ ſhall be my champion! This man for my money! Well hit on 
« our ſide! Again a good ſtroke! There he was even with him! 
| Have 
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“Have at him the next bout! excellent ſport! CRI. Methinks I trace 
the man of quality and breeding in this delicate ſatire, which ſo politely 
ridicules thoſe arguments, anſwers, defences, and replications which the 
preſs groans under. ALC. To the infinite waſte of time and paper, and 


all the while no body is one whit the wiſer. And who indeed can be the 


wiſer for reading books upon ſubjects quite out of the way, incompre- 
henſible, and moſt wretchedly written? What man of ſenſe or breeding 
would not abhor the infection of prolix pulpit eloquence, or of that dry, 


formal, pedantic, ſtiff, and cumly ſtyle which ſmells of the * and 


the college | 


XXI. They who have the weakneſs to reverence the univerſities as 
ſeats of learning, muſt needs think this a ſtrange reproach; but it is a 
very juſt one. For the moſt ingenious men are now agreed, that they 
are only nurſeries of prejudice, corruption, barbariſm, and pedantry. 
LYS. For my part, I find no fault with univerſities. All I know i is, that 
I had the ſpending three hundred pounds a year in one of them, and 
think it the chearfulleſt time of my life. As for their books and ſtyle I 
had not leiſure to mind them. CRI. Whoever hath a mind to weed will 


never want work; and he that ſhall pick out bad books on every ſubject 


will ſoon fill his hos I do not know what theological writings Ali- 
pbron and his friends may be converſant i in; but I will venture to ſay, one 
may find among our Engliſb divines many writers, who for compaſs of 
learning, weight of matter, ſtrength of argument, and purity of ſtyle, 
are not inferior to any in our language. It is not my deſign to apologize 
for the univerſities: whatever is amiſs in them (and what is there perfect 

among men?) I heartily wiſh amended. But I dare affirm, becauſe 1 
| know it to be true, that any impartial obſerver, although they ſhould not 
.come up to what in theory he might wiſh or imagine, will nevertheleſs 
find them much ſuperior to thoſe that in fact are to be found in other 


* Characteriſtics, Vol. III. c. 2. 


countries, 
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countries, and far beyond the mean picture that is drawn of them by 


minute philoſophers. It is natural for thoſe to rail moſt at places of edu- 


cation, who have profited leaſt by them. Weak and fond parents will 


alſo readily impute to a wrong cauſe, thoſe corruptions themſelves have 


oOccaſioned, by allowing their children more money than they knew how 


to ſpend innocently. And too oſten a gentleman who has been idle at 


the college, and kept idle company, will judge of a whole univerſity from 


his own cabal. ALC. Crito miſtakes the point. I vouch the authority, 
not of a dunce, or a rake, or abſurd parent, but of the moſt conſummate 
critic this age has produced. This great man characterizeth men of the 
church and univerſities with the fineſt touches and moſt maſterly pen- 


cil. What do you think he calls them? EUPH. What? ALC. Why, 


the black tribe, magicians, formaliſts, pedants, bearded boys, and, hav- 


.ing ſufficiently derided and exploded them and their mean ungenteel 
learning, he ſets moſt admirable models of his own for good writing: and 
it muſt be acknowledged they are the fineſt things in our language; as I 


could eaſily convince you, for I am never without ſomething of that nd- 
ble writer about me.  EUPH. He is then a noble writer. ALC. I tell 


| you he is a nobleman, EUPH. But a nobleman who writes is one 
thing, and a noble writer another. ALC. Both characters are coincident, 
as you may ſee. | | 


XXII. Upon which Alciphron pulled a treatiſe out of his pocket, enti- 


tled a ſoliloquy or advice to an author. Would you behold, ſaid he, 


looking round upon the company, a noble ſpecimen of fine writing; do 


but dip into this book: which Crito opening, read verbatim as follows“. 


pere then are the pleaſures 'which ambition promiſes 
And love affords? How's the gay world enjoy d? 
Or are thoſe to be eſteem d no pleaſures 
* Which are loſt by dulneſs and inaction? 


| „ 
* Part 3o Seat. 2. 
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But indolence is the high pleaſure. 
Jo live and not to feel Jo feel no trouble. 
* What good then? Life itſel And is 
His properly to live? is fleeping life? 
* Is this what I. ſhould Huch fo A & 
* Here the 
* Fantaſtic tribe itſelf FE ſrandalizd, WP 2 E 
A civil war begins: the major part 
* Of the capricious dames do W themſelves 
On reaſon's fide, | 
* And declare againſt the n Nu. 
* Ambition bluſhes at the offered ſweet. 
Conceit and vanity take ſuperior airs. 
En luxury herſelf in her polite 
Aud elegant humour reproves tt apotate * 
Siſter. | 
And marks her as an alien to true * 
* Aubay thou - © 
* Drowſy phantome ! ane me no more . I 
Have learned from better than thy fifterhood 
Tat life and happineſs conſiſt in action 
And employment. 
* But bere a buſy form ſolicits us, 
Active, induſtrious, watchful and deſpiſing 
* Pains and labour. She wears the ſerious 
$ Countenance of virtue, but with n 
© Of anxiety and diſquiet. 
* What ist ſhe mutters? What looks ſhe on with 
Such admiration and aftomſhment * 
Bags coffers | heaps of ſhining metal! What ? 
© For the ſeruice of luxury? For her? | 


« Theſe 
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Wbeſe preparations? Art thou then ber friend, | ; 
Grave fancy ! Is it for her thou toilefſl? © 
No, but for proviſion againſt want. 
* But luxury apart, tell me now, 
* Haſt thou not already a competence h * 
*'Tis good to be ſecure againſt the . an 
8 Of flarving. Is there then no death but this? 
Mo other paſſage out of life ? Are other. doors 
Secur d if this be Bar d? Say avarice ! 
* Thou emptieſt of phantoms, is it not vile 290 
© Cowardice thou ſeruſt? what further have I then by ants; 1 
* To do with thee (thou doubly vile dependent) KO. 
* When once I have diſmiſt thy patromſs, A Men, 
+ Abd defied ber tareatsF oe at Oe aentigl G01 
Mus T contend with fancy and opinion. Tas Mira bs: als; 


? 


. b; \ 


Abbe, having heard thus far; n out: what! will you never 
have done with your poetry? another time may ſerve: but why ſhould 
we break off our conference to read a play? Vou are miſtaken; it is no 
play nor poetry, replied Alciphron, but a famous modern critic moralizing 
in proſe. You muſt know this great man hath (to uſe his own words) 
revealed a grand arcanum to the world, having inftruQed mankind in 
what he calls mirrour-writing, ſelf-diſcourfing practice, and author pruckice, 
and ſhewed © that by virtue of an intimate receſs, we may diſcover a 
certain duplicity of ſoul, and divide our ſe/f into two parties, or (as 
he varies the phraſe) practically form the dual number.“ In conſe- 
quence whereof, he hath found out that a man may argue with himſelf, 
and not only with himſelf, but alſo with notions, ſentiments, and vices, 
which by a marvellous proſopopœia he converts into ſo many ladies, and 
ſo converted, he confutes and confounds them in a divine ſtrain. Can 


any thing be finer, bolder, or more —_—y EYE Tt is very won- 
derful. 
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derful. I thought indeed you had been reading a piece of a tragedy. Is 
this he who deſpiſeth our univerſities, and ſets up for reforming the ſtyle 
and taſte of the age? ALC. The very ſame. This is the admired critic 
of our times. Nothing can ſtand the teſt of his correct judgment, which 
is equally ſevere to poets and parſons. The Britiſb muſes (faith this 
great man) liſp as in their cradles: and their ſtammering tongues, which 
“nothing but youth and rawneſs can excuſe, have hitherto ſpoken in 
* wretched pun and quibble. Our dramatic Shakeſpeare, our Fletcher, 
* Johnſon, and our epique Milton preſerve this ſtyle. And, according to 
e him, even our later authors aiming at a falſe ſublime, entertain our 
raw fancy and unpractiſed ear, which has not yet had leiſure to form 
* itſelf, and become truly muſical.” ELUPH. Pray what effect may the 
leſſons of this great man, in whoſe eyes our learned profeſſors are but 
bearded boys, and our moſt celebrated wits but wretched: punſters, have 
had upon the public? Hath he rubbed off the college ruſt, cured the 
rudeneſs and rawneſs of our authors, and reduced them to his own attic 
ſtandard? Do they aſpire to his true ſublime, or imitate his chaſte unaf- 
feed ſtyle? ALC. Doubtleſs the taſte of the age is much mended :- in 
proof whereof his writings. are univerſally admired. . When our: author 
_ publiſhed this treatiſe, he foreſaw the public taſte would improve apace; 
that arts and letters would grow to great perfection; that there would be 
a happy birth of genius : of all which things he ſpoke, as he faith him- 
RI in a prophetic ſtyle. CRI. And yet, notwithſtanding the propheti- 
cal. predictions of this critic, I do not find any ſcience that throve among 
us of late, ſo much as the minute philoſophy. In this kind, it muſt be 
confeſſed, we have had many notable productions. But. whether they 
are ſuch maſter-pieces for good writing, I leave to be determined by 


their readers. 


xX III. In the mean time, I muſt beg to be excuſed, if I cannot be- 
eve your great man on his bare word; when he would have us think, 
8 [ ſ that 
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that ignorance and ill taſte are owing to the chriſtian religion or the clergy, 
it being my ſincere opinion, that whatever learning or knowledge we have 
among vs, is derived from that order. If thoſe, who are fo ſagacious at 
diſcovering a mote in other eyes, would but purge their own, I believe 
they might eaſily ſee this truth. For what but religion could kindle and 
preſerve a ſpirit towards learning, in. ſuch a northern rough people ? 
Greece produced men of active and ſubtile genius. The public con ven- 
tions and emulations of their cities forwarded that genius: and their 
natural curioſity was amuſed and excited by learned converſations, in 
their public walks and gardens and porticos. Our genius leads to amuſe- 
ments of a groſſer kind: we breathe a groſſer and a colder air: and that 
euriofity which was general in the Atbenians, and the gratifying of which 
was their chief recreation, is among our people of faſhion treated like 
affectation, and as ſach baniſhed from polite aſſemblies and places of 
reſort; and. without doubt would in a little time be baniſhed the coun- 
try, if it were not for the great refervoins of learning, where thoſe for- 
maliſts, pedants, and bearded boys, as your profound critic calls them, 
ate maintained by the tberality and piety of our predeceſſors. For it is 
26 evident that religion was the cauſe of thoſe ſeminaries, as it is thay 
they are the cauſe or ſource of all the learning and taſte which is to be 
found, even in thoſe very men who are the declared enemies of our reli- 
gion and public foundations. Every one, who knows any thing, knows 
we are indebted for our learning to the Greek and Latin tongues. This 
thoſe fevere cenſors will readily grant. Perhaps they may not be ſo ready 
to grant, what all men muſt ſee, that we are indebted for thoſe tongues 
to our religion. What elſe could have made foreign and dead languages 
in ſuch requeſt among us? What could have kept in being and handed 
them down to our times, through ſo many dark ages in which the world 
was waſted and disfigured by wars and violence? What, but a regard to 
the holy ſcriptures, and theological writings of the fathers and doQors of 


the church? And in fact, do we not find that the learning of thoſe times 
was 
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was ſolely in the hands of eccleſiaftics, that they alone lighted the lamp 
in ſucceſſion one from another, and tranſmitted it down to after-ages; 
and that ancient books were collected and preſerved in their colleges and 
ſeminaries, when all love and remembrance of polite arts and ſtudies was 
extinguiſhed among the laity, whoſe ambition intirely turned to arms? 


XXIV. ALC. There is, I muſt needs ſay, one fort of learning undoubt- 
edly of chriſtian original, and peculiar to the univerſities; where our 
youth ſpend ſeveral years in acquiring that myſterious jargon of ſcholaſ- 
ticiſm; than which there could never have been.contrived a more effec- 
tual method, to perplex and confound human underſtanding, It is true, 
gentlemen are untaught by the world what they have been taught at the 
college: but then their time is doubly loſt. CRI. But what if this ſcho- 
laſtic learning was not of Chriſtian but of Mahometan original, being de- 
rived from the Arabs? And what if this grievance of gentlemen's fpend- 
ing ſeveral years in learning and unlearning this jargon, be all grimace and 
a ſpecimen only of the truth and candour of certain minute philoſophers, 
who raiſe great in vectives from flight occaſions, and judge too often with- 
out inquiring? Surely it would be no ſuch deplorable loſs of time, if a 
young gentleman ſpent a few months upon that ſo much deſpiſed and 

decried art of logic, a ſurfeit of which is by no means the prevailing 
nuiſance of this age. It is one thing to waſte one's time in learning and 
unlearning the. barbarous terms, wiredrawn diſtinctions, and prolix ſo- 
phiſtry of the ſchoolmen, and another to attain ſome exactneſs in de- 
fining and arguing: things perhaps not altogether beneath the dignity 
even of a minute philoſopher. There was indeed a time, when logic was 
conſidered as its own object: and that art of reaſoning, inſtead of being 
transferred to things turned altogether upon words and abſtractions; 
which produced a ſort of leproſy in all parts of knowledge, corrupting 
and converting them into hollow verbal diſputations in a moſt impure 
dialect. But thoſe times are paſt; and that, which had been culti- 
8 {i a- vated 
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vated as the principal learning for ſome ages, is now conſi levee) in ano- 


ther light, and by no means makes that figure in the univerſities, or bears 


that part in the ſtudies of young gentlemen educated there, which is pre- 
tended by thoſe admirable reformers of religion and * the minute 


* 


Xx. But who were they that atectiraged and produced: the reſtora- 


tion of arts and polite learning? What ſhare had the minute philoſophers 
in this affair ? Matthias Corvinus king of Hungary, Alpbonſus king of Na- 
SPles, Coſmus de Medicts, Picus of Mirandula, and other princes and great 


men, famous for learning themſelves, and for encouraging it in others 
with a munificent liberality, were neither Turks nor Gentiles nor minute 


philoſophers: Who was it that tranſplanted and revived the Greek lan- 
guage and authors, and with them all polite arts and literature in the 
weſt? Was it not chiefly. Beſſarion;a cardinal, - Marcus Muſurus an arch- 
biſhop, 7. Beodhre Gaza a private clergyman? Has there been a greater and 
more renowned patron, and reſtorer of elegant ſtudies in every kind, 
ſince the days of Auguſtus Cæſar, than Leo the tenth, pope of Rome? Did 
any writers approach the purity of the claſſics nearer than the cardinals 
Bembus and Sadoletus, or than the biſhops Jovius and Vida? not to men- 
tion an endleſs number of ingenious: eccleſiaſtics, who flouriſhed on the 
other fide of the Alps in the golden age (as the Talians call it) of Leo the 
tenth, and wrote, both in their own language and the Latin, after the 
beſt models of antiquity. It is true, this firſt recovery of learning pre- 
ceded the reformation, and lighted the way to it: but the religious con- 
troverſies, which enſued, did wonderfully propagate and improve it in all 
parts of chriſtendom. And ſurely, the church of England is, at leaſt, as 
well ealculated for the encouragement of learning as that of Rome. Ex- 


perience confirms this obſervation; and I believe the minute philoſophers 


will not be ſo partial to Rome as to deny it. ALC. It is impoſſible your 
account of —— keyed the ag ſhould be true. The Who critic 


in 
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in my hands, having eee the French to whom he allows ſome 
good authors, aſſerts of other foreigners, particularly the Talians, * That 
they may be reckoned no better than the corrupters of true learning 
“ and erudition. CRI. With ſome ſorts of critics, dogmatical cenſures 
and concluſions are not always the reſult of perfect knowledge or exact 
inquiry: and if they harangue upon taſte, truth of art, a juſt piece, - 
grace of ſtyle, attic elegance and ſuch topics, they are to be underſtood 
only as thoſe that would fain talk themſelves into reputation for cou- 
rage. To hear Thraſymachus ſpeak of reſentment, duels, and point of 

honour, one would think him ready to burſt with valour. LIS. What- 
ever merit this writer may have as a demoliſher, I always thought he 
had very little as a builder. It is natural for careleſs writers to run into 
faults they never think of: but for an exact and ſevere critic to ſhoot 
his bolt at random, is unpardonable. If he, who profeſſes at every turn 
an high eſteem for polite writing, ſhould yet deſpiſe thoſe who moſt ex- 
cel in it; one would be tempted to ſuſpect his taſte. But if the very 
man, who of all men talks moſt about art, and taſte, and critical {kill, 
and would be thought to have moſt conſidered thoſe points, ſhould often 
deviate from his own rules, into the falſe ſublime or the mauvaiſe 
plaiſanterie ; what reaſonable min would follow the taſte and judgment 
of ſuch a guide, or be ſeduced to climb the ſteep aſcent, or tread in the 
rugged paths of virtue on enen EN 


| XXVI. AC. But to return, methinks Crito makes no complinent 2 
the genius of his country, in Fg ppoſing that Engliſbmen might not have 


wrought out of themſelves, all art and ſcience and good taſte, without 
being beholden to church or univerſities, or ancient languages. CRI 
What might have been is only conjecture. "What has been, it is not 
difficult to know. That there is a vein in Britain, 'of as rich an ore as 
ever was in any country, I will not deny ; but it lies deep, and will coſt 


pains to come at; and extraordinary pains require an extraordinary mo- 
{Es 00 . tive, 
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tive, As for what lies next the ſurface, it ſeems but indifferent, being 
neither ſo good nor in ſuch plenty as in ſome other countries, It was 
the compariſon of an ingenious Florentine, that the celebrated poems of 
Taffo and Arigſo are like two gardens, the one of cucumbers, the other 
of melons. In the one you ſhall find few bad, but the beſt are not a 
very good fruit, in the other much the greater part are good for nothing, 
but thoſe that are good are excellent, Perhaps the ſame compariſon. may 
hold, between the Engl :/þ and ſome of their neighbours. ALC. But 
ſuppoſe we ſhould grant that the chriſtian religion and its — 
might have been of uſe, in preſerving or retrieving polite arts and let- 
ters; what then? Will you make this an argument of its truth? CRI. I 
will make it an argument of prejudice and ingratitude in thoſe minute 
philoſaphers, who object darkneſs, ignorance, and rudeneſs, as an effect 

of that very thing, which above all others hath enlightened and civiliz- 
ed and embelliſhed their-country : which is as truly indebted to it for 
arts and ſciences (which nothing but religion was ever known to have 

planted i in ſuch a latitude) as for that general ſenſe of virtue and hu- 
manity, and the belief of a providence and future ſtate, which all 
the argumentation of minute ene hath not yet been able to 

aboliſh. 


XXVII. ALC. It is ſtrange you ſhould ſtill perſiſt to argue, as if all 
the gentlemen of our ſect were enemies to virtue, and downright athe- 
iſts: though I have aſſured you of the contrary, and that we have among 
us ſeveral, who profeſs themſelves in the intereſts of virtue and natural 
religion, and have alſo declared, that I myſelf: do now argue upon that 
foot. CRI. How can you pretend, to be in the intereſt of natural reli- 
gion, and yet be proſeſſed enemies of the chriſtian, the only eſtabliſhed 
religion which includes whatever is excellent in the natural, and which 
is the only means of making thoſe precepts, duties, and notions, fo call | 
ed, become reverenced throughout the world? Would not he be thought 
= ns | weak 
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weak or inſincere, who ſhould go about to perſuade people, that he 
was much in the intereſts of an earthly monarch; that he loved and ad- 
mired his government; when at the ſame time he ſhewed himſelf on all 
occaſions, a moſt bitter enemy of thoſe very perſons and methods, which 
above all others contributed moſt to his ſervice, and to make his dignity 
known and revered, his laws obſerved, or his dominion extended ? And 
is not this what minute philoſophers do, while they ſet up for advocates 
of God and religion, and yet do all they can to diſcredit chriſtians and 
their worſhip? It muſt be owned, indeed, that you argue againſt chriſ- 
| tianity, as the caufe of evil and wickedneſs in the world; but with ſuch 
arguments, and in ſuch a manner, as might equally prove the ſame thing 
of civil government, of meat and drink, of every faculty and profeſſion, 
of learning, of eloquence, and even of human reafon itſelf. ' After all, 
even thoſe of your ſect who allow themſelves to be called deiſts, if their 
notions are thoroughly examined, will I fear be found to include little of 
religion in them. As for the providence of God watching over the con- 
duct of human agents, and diſpenſing bleſſings or chaſtiſements, the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, a final judgment, and future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments; how few, if any, of your free-thinkers have made it their 
endeavour to poſſeſs mens minds with a ſerious ſenſe of thoſe great points 
of natural religion! How many, on the contrary, endeavour to render 
the belief of them doubtful or ridiculous! LTS. To ſpeak the truth, I 
for my part, had never any liking to religion of any kind, either revealed 
or unrevealed: and I dare venture to ſay the ſame for thoſe gentlemen 
of our ſect that I am acquainted with, having never obſerved them guil- 
ty of ſo much meanneſs, as even to mention the name of God with reve- 
rence, or ſpeak with the leaſt regard of piety or any ſort of worſhip. 
There may perhaps be found one or two formal pretenders to enthuſiaſm 
and devotion, in the way of natural religion, who laughed at chriſtians 
for publiſhing hymns and meditations, while they plagued the world with 
as bad of their own : but the ſprightly men make a jeſt of all this. It 


ſeems 
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ſeems to us meer pedantry. Sometimes, indeed, in good company one 
may hear a word dropt in commendation of honour and good-nature: 
but the former of theſe, by connoiſſeurs, is always underſtood to mean 
nothing but faſhion, as the latter is nothing but temper and conſtitution, 
1 guides a man n as N doth a 1 . 


XXVII. And after all theſe arguments and notions, which beer one 
another without end; to take the matter ſhort, neither I nor my friends 


for our ſouls conld ever comprehend, why man might not do. very well, 


and govern himſelf without any religion at all, as well as a brute which 


1 thought the ſillier creature of the two. Have brutes inſtincts, ſenſes, 


appetites, and paſſions, to ſteer and conduct them? 80 have men, and 
reaſon over and above to conſult upon occaſion. From theſe premiſes 
we conclude, the road of human life is ſufficiently lighted without re- 


ligion. CRI. Brutes having but ſmall power, limited to things preſent 


or particular, are ſufficiently oppoſed and kept i in order, by the force or 
faculties of other animals and the ſkill of man, without conſcience or re- 
ligion: but conſcience is a neceſſary balance to human reaſon, a facul- 
ty of ſuch mighty extent and power, eſpecially toward miſchief. Be- 

fi des, other animals are, by the law of their nature, determined to one 
certain end or kind of being, without inclination or means either to de- 

viate or go beyond it. But man hath in him a will and higher princi- 
ple; by virtue whereof he may purſue different or even contrary ends, 


and either fall ſhort of or exceed the perfeion natural to his ſpecies in 


this world, as he is capable either, by giving up the reins to his ſenſual 

appetites, of degrading himſelf into the condition of brutes, or elſe, by 
well ordering and improving his mind, of 'being transformed” into the, 
ſimilitude of angels. Man alone of all animals hath underſtanding, to 
know his God. What availeth this knowledge unleſs it be to ennoble 
man, and raiſe him to an imitation and participation of the divinity! 
Ori what could ſack ennoblement avall if to end with this life? Or how 


can 
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can theſe things take effect without religion? But the points of vice and 
virtue, man and beaſt, ſenſe and intellect, have been already at large 
canvaſſed. What! LZyficles, would you have us go back where we were 
three or four days ago? LIS. By no means: I had much rather go for- 
ward, and make an end as ſoon as poſſible. But to ſave trouble, give me 
leave to tell you once for all, that, ſay what you can, you ſhall never 
perſuade me ſo many ingenious agreeable men are in the wrong and a 
pack of ſnarling ſour — in the ns 


xXIX. CRI. o Lyſicles, I neither look for + iis among bigots, nor 
reaſon among libertines; each kind diſgrace their ſeveral pretenſions; the 
one owning no regard even to the plaineſt and moſt important truths, 
while the others exert an angry zeal for points of leaſt concern. And 
ſurely whatever there is of filly, narrow, and uncharitable in the bigot, 
the ſame is in great meaſure to be imputed to the conceited ignorance, 
and petulant profaneneſs of the libertine. And it is not at all unlikely 
that as libertines make bigots, ſo bigots ſhould make libertines, the ex- 
treme of one party being ever obſerved to produce a contrary extreme of 
another. And although, while theſe adverſaries draw the rope of conten= 
tion, reaſon and religion are often called upon, yet are they perhaps very 
little conſidered or concerned in the conteſt, Ly/icles, inſtead of anſwer- 
ing Crito, turned ſhort upon Alciphron. It was always my opinion, ſaid 
he, that nothing could be ſillier than to think of deſtroying chriſtianity, 
by crying up natural religion. Whoever- thinks highly of the one can 
never, with a conſiſtency, think meanly of the other; it being very evi» 
dent, that natural religion, without revealed, never was and never can be 
_ eftabliſhed or received any where, but in the brains of a few idle ſpecu- 

lative men. I was aware what your conceſſions would come to. The 
belief of God, virtue, a future ſtate, and ſuch fine notions are, as every 
one may ſee with half an eye, the very baſis and corner ſtone of the 
chriſtian religion. Lay but this foundation for them to build on, and you 
eee — ſhall 
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ſhalt ſoon ſee what ſuperſtructures our men of divinity will raiſe from it. 
The truth and importance of thoſe points once admitted, a man need be 
no conjurer to prove, upon that principle, the excellency and uſefulneſs 
of the chriſtiah religion: and then to be ſure, there muſt be prieſts to 
teach and propagate this uſeful religion. And if prieſts, a regular ſubor- 
dination without doubt in this worthy ſociety, and a proviſion for their 
maintenance, ſuch as may enable them to perform all their rites and ce- 
remonies with decency, and keep their ſacred character above contempt. 
And the plain conſequence of all this is a confederacy between the prince 
and the prieſthood to ſubdue the people: fo we have let in at once upon 
us, a long train of eccleſiaſtical evils, prieſtcraft, hierarchy, inquiſition. 


We have loſt our liberty and property, and put the nation to vaſt ex- 
pence, only to purchaſe bridles and ſaddles for their own backs. 


XXX. This being ſpoke with FANS Fe of tone, and an upbraid- 
ing air, touched Alciphron to the quick, who replied nothing, but ſhewed 


| confuſion in his looks. Crito ſmiling looked at Euphranor and me, then, 


caſting an eye on the two philoſophers, ſpoke as follows: if I may be ad- 
mitted to interpoſe good offices, for preventing a rupture between old 
friends and brethren in opinion, I would obſerve, that in this charge of 
Lyficles there is ſomething right and ſomething wrong. It ſeems right to 
afſert as he doth, that the real belief of natural religion will lead a man 


to approve of revealed: but it is as wrong to aſſert, that inquiſitions, ty- 


ranny, and ruin muſt follow from thence. Your free-thinkers, without 
offence be it ſaid, ſeem to miſtake their talent. They imagine ſtrongly, 
but reaſon weakly; mighty at exaggeration, and jejune in argument 
Can no method be found, to relieve them from the terror of that fierce 
and bloody animal an Exgliſb parſon? Will it not ſuffice to pair his ta- 
lons without chopping off his fingers? Then they are ſuch wonderful pa- 
triots for liberty and property ! When 1 hear theſe two words in the 
mouth of a minute philoſopher, | am put in mind of the Tee di Ferro 


at 
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xt Rome. His holineſs, it ſeems, not having power to aſſign penſions on 
Spaniſh benefices to any but natives of Spain, always keeps at Rome two 
Spantards, called Tefto di Ferro, who have the name of all ſuch penſions 
but not the profit, which goes to Talians. As we may ſee every day, 
both things and notions placed to the account of liberty and property, 
which in reality neither have nor are meant to have any ſhare in them. 
What! is it impoſſible for a man to be a chriſtian, but he muſt be a 
ſlave; or a clergyman, but he muſt have the principles of an inquiſitor | 1 
I am thr from ſcreening and juſtifying appetite of domination or tyran- 
nical power in eccleſiaſtics. Some, who have been guilty in that reſpect, 
have ſorely paid for it, and it is to be hoped they always will. But hav- 
ing laid the fury and folly of the ambitious prelate, is it not time to look 
about and ſpy whether, on the other hand, ſome evil may not poſſibly 
accrue. to the ſtate, from the overflowing zeal of an independent whig ? 
This I may affirm, without being at any pains to prove it, that the 
worſt tyranny this nation ever felt was from the hands of patriots of 


that ſtamp. 


XXXI. LYS. I don't know. Tyranny is a harſh word, and ſometimes 
miſapplied. When ſpirited men of independent maxims create a fer- 
ment or make a change in the ſtate: he that loſeth is apt to conſider + 
things in one light, and he that wins in another. In the mean time this 
is certainly good policy, that we ſhould be frugal of our money, and re- 
ſerve it for better uſes, than to expend on the church and religion. CRI. 
Surely the old apologue of the belly and members need not be repeated 
to ſuch knowing men. It ſhould ſeem as needleſs to obſerve, that all 
other ſtates, which ever made any figure in the world for wiſdom and 
politeneſs, have thought learning deſerved encouragement as well as the 
ſword; that grants for religious uſes were as fitting as for knights ſervice ; 
and foundations for propagating piety, as neceſſary to the public welfare 
and defence, as either civil or military eſtabliſhments. But I aſk who 
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are at this expence, and what is this expence ſo much complained of 
LYS. As if: you had never heard of church lands and tithes, CRI. But 
I would fain know, how they can be charged as an expence, cither upon 
the nation or private men. Where nothing is exported the nation loſeth 


nothing: and it is all one to the public, whether money circulates at home 


through the hands of a vicar or a ſquire. Then as for private men, who, 
for want of thought, are full of complaint about the payment of tithes; 
can any man juſtly complain of it as a tax, that he pays what never be- 
longed to him? The tenant rents his farm with this condition, and pays 
his landlord proportionably leſs, than if his farm had been exempt from 


it: ſo he loſeth nothing ; it being all one to him, whether he pays his 


paſtor or his landlord. The landlord cannot complain that he has not 
what he hath no right to, either by grant, purchaſe, or inheritance, This 


is the caſe of tithes; and as for the church lands, he ſurely can be no 


free-thinker, not any thinker at all, who doth not ſee that no man whe- 
ther noble, gentle, or plebeian, hath any ſort of right or claim to them, 
which he may not with equal juſtice pretend to all the lands in the king- 
dom. LYS. At preſent indeed we have no right, and that is our com- 


_ plaint. CRI. You would have then what you have no right to. LIS. 


Not ſo neither: what we would have is firſt a right conveyed by law, 
and in the next place, the lands by virtue of ſuch right. CRI. In order 
to this, it might be expedient in the firſt place, to get an act paſſed for 
excommunicating from all civil rights every man, that is a chriſtian, a 

ſcholar, and wears a black coat, as guilty of three capital offences again 
the public weal of this realm. LYS. To deal frankly, I think it would be 


an excellent good act. It would provide at once for ſeveral deſerving 


men, rare artificers in wit and argument and ridicule, who have, too-ma- 
ny of them, but ſmall fortunes with a great arrear of merit towards their 
country, which they have fo long enlightened and adorned gratis. EUPH. 


Pray tell me; Ly/icles, are not the clergy legally poſſeſſed of their lands 


and emoluments? LIS. No body denies it. EUPH. Have they not 
| — — N a been 
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been poſſeſſed of them from time immemorial? LIS. This too I grant. 
EUPH. They claim then by law and ancient preſcription. LIS. They 
do. EUPH. Have the oldeſt families of the nobility a better title? 
LYS. I believe not, It grieves me to ſee ſo many overgrown eſtates in 
the hands of ancient families, on account of no other merit, but what 
they brought with them into the world. EUPH. May you not then as 
well take their lands too, and beſtow them on the minute philoſophers, 
as perſons of more merit? LIS. So much the better. This enlarges our 
view, and opens a new ſcene: it is very delightful in the contemplation 
of truth, to behold how one theory grows out of another. ALC, Old 
Patus uſed to ſay, that if the clergy were deprived of their hire, we 
ſhould loſe the moſt popular argument againſt them. LS. But ſo long 
as men live by religion, there will never be wanting teachers and writers 
in defence of it. CRI. And how can you be ſure they would be want- 


ing though they did not live by it; ſince it is well known chriſtianity had 


its defenders even when men died by it? LYS. One thing I know, there 


is a rare nurſery of young plants growing up, who have been carefully 


guarded againſt every air of prejudice, and ſprinkled with the dew of our 
choiceſt principles; mean while, wiſhes are weariſome, and to our infinite 
regret nothing can be done, ſo long as there remains any prejudice in fa- 


your of old cuſtoms and laws and national conſtitutions, which, at bottom, 


we very well know and can demonſtrate to be only words and notions. 


XXXII. But, I can never hope, Crit to make you think my 8 


reaſonable. We reaſon each right upon his own principles, and ſhall ne- 
ver agree till we quit our principles, which cannot be done by reaſoning. 


We all talk of juſt and right and wrong, and public good, and all thoſe 


things. The names may be the ſame, but the notions and concluſions 
very different, perhaps diametrically oppoſite; and yet each may admit 
of clear proofs, and be inferred by the ſame way of reaſoning. For in- 


ſtance, the gentlemen of the club which I frequent, define man to be a 
ſociable 
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faciable animal: conſequently, we exclude from this definition all thoſe 
human creatures, of whom it may be ſaid, we had rather have their room 
than. their company. And ſuch, though wearing the ſhape of man, are 
to be eſteemed in all account of reaſon, not as men, but only as human 
creatures. Hence it plainly follows, that men of pleaſure, men of humour, 
and men of wit, are alone properly and truly to be conſidered as men. 

Whatever therefore conduceth to the emolument of ſuch, is for the good 
of mankind, and conſequently very juſt and lawful, although ſeeming to 


be attended with loſs or damage to other creatures: inaſmuch as no real 


injury can be done in life or property to thoſe, who know not how to en- 
joy them. This we hold for clear and well connected reaſoning. But 
others may view things in another light, aſſign different definitions, draw 
other inferences, and perhaps conſider, what we ſuppoſe the very top and 
flower of the creation, only as a wart or excreſcence of human nature. 
From all which there muſt enſue a very different ſyſtem of morals, poli- 


tics, rights, and notions. CRI. If you have a mind to argue, we will ar- 


gue, if r have more mind to jeſt, we will _ with you. LIS. 
—— Ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat? 
This ala of our kind into men and human creatures, puts me in 


mind of another notion, broached n one of our club, whom we uſed 
to call the Pythagorean, 


XXXIII. He made a threefold. partition of the human ſpecies, into 
birds, beaſts, and fiſhes, being of opinion that the road of life lies up- 


wards, in a perpetual aſcent through the ſcale of being: in ſuch ſort, 
that the ſouls of inſeRs after death make their ſecond appearance, in the 
ſhape of perfect animals, birds, beaſts, or fiſhes; which upon their death 
are preferred into human bodies, and in the next ſtage into beings of a 


higher and more perfect kind. This man we conſidered at firſt as a ſort 
of heretic, becauſe his ſcheme ſeemed not to conſiſt with our fundamental 


tenet, 
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tenet, the mortality of the ſoul: but he juſtified the notion to be inno- 
cent, inaſmuch as it included nothing of reward or puniſhment, and was 
not proved by any argument, which ſuppoſed or implied either incorporeal 
ſpirit or providence, being only inferred, by way of analogy, from what 


he had obſerved in human affairs, the court, the church, and the army; 


wherein the tendency is always upwards from lower poſts to higher. Ac- 


cording to this ſyſtem, the fiſhes are thoſe men who ſwim in pleaſure, ſuch 


as petits maitres, bons vi vans, and honeſt fellows. The beaſts are dry, 
drudging, covetous, rapacious folk, and all thoſe addicted to care and bu- 


ſineſs like oxen, and other dry land animals, which ſpend their-lives in 


labour and ſatigue. The birds are airy. notional men, enthuſiaſts, pro- 
jectors, philoſophers, and ſuch like: in each ſpecies every individual re- 
taining a tincture of his former ſtate, which conſtitutes what is called ge- 
nius. If you aſk me which ſpecies of human creatures I like beſt, I an- 
ſwer, the flying fiſh; that is, a man of animal enjoyment with a mixture 
of whim. Thus you ſee we have our creeds and our ſyſtems, as well as 


graver folks; with this difference, that they are not ſtrait-laced but ſit eaſy, 
to be fied off or on, as humour or occaſion ſerves. And now I can, 


with the greateſt æquanimity imaginable, hear my. W argued 
againſt, or confuted, 


XXXIV. ALC. It were to be wiſhed, all men were of that mind. But 
you ſhall find a ſort of men, whom I need not name,. that cannot bear 
with the leaſt temper, to have-their opinions examined or their faults cen- 


ſured. They are againſt reaſon, becauſe reaſon is againſt them. For our 


parts we are all for liberty of conſcience. If our tenets are abſurd, we 
allow them to be freely argued and inſpected; and by parity of reaſon 
we might hope to be allowed the ſame privilege, with reſpe& to the opi- 
nions of other men. CRI. O Alciphron, wares that will not bear the 
light are juſtly to be ſuſpected. Whatever therefore moves you to make 
this complaint, take my word I never will: but as hitherto I have allowed 

your 
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your reaſon its full ſcope, ſo for the future I always ſhall And though I 
cannot approve of railing or declaiming, not even in myfelf, whenever you 
have ſhewed me the way to it: yet this I will anſwer for, that you ſhall 
ever be allowed to reaſon as cloſely and as ftrenuouſly as you can. But 
for the love of truth, be candid, and do not ſpend your ſtrength and our 
time, in points of no ſignificancy, or foreign to the purpoſe, or agreed be- 
tween us. We allow that tyranny and ſlavery are bad things: but why 
ſhould we apprehend them from the clergy at this time? Rites and cere- 
monies we own are not points of chief moment in religion: but why ſhould 
we ridicule things in their own nature, at leaſt innocent, and which bear 
the ſtamp of ſupreme authority ? That men in divinity, as well as other 
ſubjects, are perplexed with uſeleſs diſputes, and are like to be fo as long 
as the world laſts I freely acknowledge: but why muſt all the human weak- 
| neſs and miſtakes of clergymen be imputed to wicked deſigns? Why in- 
diſcriminately abuſe their character and tenets? Is this like candour, love 
of truth, and free-thinking? It is granted there may be found, now and 
then, ſpleen and ill- breeding in the clergy: but are not the fame faults 
incident to Engliſb laymen, of a retired education and country life? I grant 
there is infinite futility in the ſchoolmen : but I deny that a volume of that 
doth ſo much 1aiſchief, as a page of minute philoſophy. That weak or 
wicked men ſhould, by favour of the world, creep into power and high ſta- 
tions in the church, is nothing wonderful: and that in ſych ſtations they 
ſhould behave like themſelves, is natural to ſuppoſe. But all the while it 
is evident, that not the goſpel but the world, not the pirit but the fleſh, 
not God but the devil, puts them upon their unworthy atchievements. 
We make no difficulty to grant, that nothing is more infamous than vice 
and ignorance in a clergyman; nothing more baſe than a hypocrite; more 
frivolous than a pedant, more cruel than an inquifitor. But it muſt be 
alſo granted by you, gentlemen, that nothing is more ridiculous and ab- 
ſurd, than for pedantic, ignorant, and corrupt men to caſt the firſt ſtone, 

at every ſhadow of their own defects and vices in other men. 
XXXV. 
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- XXXV. ALC. When I conſider the deteſtable ſtate of ſlavery and ſu- 
perſtition, I feel my heart dilate and expand itſelf to graſp that ineſtima- 
ble bleſſing of liberty, abſolute liberty in its utmoſt unlimited extent. 


This is the ſacred and high prerogative, the very life and health of our 


Engh/þ conſtitution. You muſt not therefore think it ſtrange, if with 
a vigilant and curious eye, we guard it againſt the minuteſt appearance 
of evil, You muſt even ſuffer us to cut round about, and very deep, 
and make uſe of the magnifying glaſs, the better to view and extirpate 

egery the leaſt ſpeck, which ſhall diſcover itſelf in what we are careful 
and jealous to preſerve, as the apple of our eye. CRI. As for unbound- 
ed liberty I leave it to ſavages, among whom alone I believe it is to be 
found: but, for the reaſonable legal liberty of our conſtitution, I moſt 
heartily and ſincerely wiſh it may for ever ſubſiſt and flouriſh among 
us. You and all other Engliſbmen cannot be too vigilant, or too earneſt, 
to preſerve this goodly frame, or to curb and diſappoint the wicked am- 
bition of whoever, layman or eecleſiaſtic, ſhall attempt to change our 
free and gentle government into a ſlaviſh or ſevere one. But what pre- 
text can this afford for your attempts agamft religion, or indeed how 
can it be conſiſtent with them? Is not the proteſtant religion a main 
part of our legal conſtitution ? I remember to have heard a foreigner 
remark, that we of this iſland were very good proteſtants, but no chriſ- 
tians. But whatever minute philoſophers may wiſh, or foreigners ſay, 
it is certain our laws ſpeak a different language. ALC. This puts me 
in mind of the wiſe reaſoning of a certain ſage magiſtrate, who, being 
preſſed by the raillery and arguments of an ingenious man, had nothing 


to ſay for his religion but that, ten millions of people inhabiting the 


fame iſland might, whether right or wrong, if they thought good, eſta- 
bliſh laws for the worſhipping of God in their temples, and appealing to 


him in their courts of juſtice. And that in caſe ten thouſand ingeniofs 


men ſhould publicly deride and trample on thoſe laws, it might be juſt 
and lawful for the ſaid ten millions, to expel the ſaid ten thouſand inge- 
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nious men out of their ſaid iſland. EUPH. And pray, what adfver 
would -you make to this remark of the ſage magiſtrate? ALC. The an- 
| ſwer is plain. By the law of nature, which is ſuperior to all poſitive 

inſtitutions, wit and knowledge have a right to command folly and ig- 
norance. I fay, ingenious men have by natural right a dominion over* 
fools. EUPH. What dominion over the laws and people of Great Bri- 
tain, minute philoſophers may be entitled to by nature, I ſhall not diſ- 
pute, but leave to be conſidered by the public. ALC. This doctrine, it 
muſt be owned, was never thoroughly underſtood before our own times. 
In the laſt age Hobbes and his followers, though otherwiſe very great men, 
declared for the religion of the magiſtrate, . probably becauſe they were 
afraid of the magiſtrate; but times are changed, and the magiſtrates may 
now be afraid of us. CRI. I allow the magiſtrate may well be afraid 
of you in one ſenſe, I mean, afraid to truſt you. This brings to my 
thoughts a paſſage on the trial of Leander for a capital offence: that gen- 
tleman having picked out and excluded from his jury, by peremptory 
exception, all but ſome men of faſhion and pleaſure, humbly moved 
when Dorcon was going to kiſs the book, that he might be required to 
declare upon honour, whether he believed either God or goſpel. Dor- 
con, rather than hazard his reputation as a man of honour and free- 
thinker, openly avowed, that he believed in neither. Upon which the 
court declared him unfit to ſerve on a jury. By the ſame reaſon, ſo 
many were ſet aſide, as made it neceſſary to put off the trial. We are 
very caſy, replied Alciphron, about being truſted to ſerve on juries, if 
we can be admitted to ſerye in lucrative employments. CRI. But what 
if the government ſhould injoin, that every one, before he was ſworn 
into office, ſhould make the ſame declaration which Dorcon was requir- 
ed to make? ALC. God forbid ! I hope there is no ſuch deſign on foot, 
CRI. Whatever deſigns may be on foot, thus much is certain: the 
chriſtian reformed religion is a principal part and corner: ſtone of our 
free conſtitution; and : yerily think, * only thing that makes us de- 
ſerving 
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ſerving of freedom, or capable of enjoying it. Freedom is either a 
bleſſing or a curſe as men uſe it. And to me it ſeems, that if our reli- 
gion were once deſtroyed from among us, and thoſ&gotions, which paſs 
for prejudices of a chriſtian education, eraſed from the minds of Britons, 


the beſt thing that could befal us would be the loſs of our freedom. Sure- 


ly a people wherein there is ſuch reſtleſs ambition, ſuch high ſpirits, ſuch 
animoſity of faction, ſo great intereſts in conteſt, ſuch unbounded li- 
cence of ſpeech and preſs, amidſt fo much wealth and luxury, flothing 
but thoſe veteres avie, which you pretend to extirpate, could have hi- 
therto kept from ruin. : 


XXX VI, Under the chriſtian religion this nation hath been greatly 
improved. From a fort of ſavages, we have grown civil, polite, and 
learned: we have made a decent and noble figure both at home and 
abroad, And, as our religion decreaſeth, I am afraid we ſhall be found 
to have declined. Why then ſhould we perſiſt in the dangerous experi- 
ment? ALC. One would think, Crito, you had forgot the many calami- 
ties occaſioned by church-men and religion. CRI. And one would think, 
you had forgot what was anſwered this very day to that objection. But, 


not to repeat eternally the ſame things, I ſhall obſerve in the firſt place, 


that if we reflect on the paſt ſlate of chriſtendom, and of our country 
in particular, with our feuds and factions ſubſiſting while we were all 
of the ſame religion, for inſtance, that of the white and red roſes, ſo 
violent and bloody and of ſuch long continuance; we can have no aſ- 
ſurance that thoſe ill humours, which have ſince ſhewn themſelves un- 
der the maſque of religion, would not have broke out with ſome other 
pretext, if this had been wanting. I obſerye in the ſecond place, that 
it will not follow from any obſervations you can make on our hiſtory, 
that the evils, accidentally occaſioned by religion, bear any proportion 
either to the good effects it hath really produced, or the evils it hath 


prevented. Laſtly, I obſerve, that the beſt things may by accident be 
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che occaſion of evil; which accidental effect is not, to ſpeak peepuly 
and truly, produred by the good thing itſelf, but by ſome evil thing, 


which, being neither part, property, nor effect of it, happens to be joined 


With it. But I ſhould be aſhamed to inſiſt and enlarge on ſo plain a 


point, and ſhall only add that, whatever evils this nation might have for- 
merly ſuſtained from ſuperſtition, no man of common ſenſe will ſay, the 
evils felt or apprehended at preſent are from that quarter. Prieſteraft is 
not the reigning diſtemper at this day. And ſurely it will be owned, 
that a wiſe man, who takes upon him to be vigilant for the public weal, 
ſhould touch proper things at proper times, and not preſcribe for a ſur- 
feit when the diſtemper is a conſumption. ALC. I think we have ſuffi- 
_ ciently diſcuſſed the ſubject of this day's conference. And now, let Zy/i- 
cles take it as he will, I muſt in regard to my own character, as a fair 
impartial adyerſary, acknowledge there is ſomething in what Crito hath 
ſaid upon the uſefulneſs of the chriſtian religion. I will even own to 
you that ſome of our ſe& are for allowing it a toleration. I remember, 
at a meeting of ſeveral ingenious men, after much debate we came fuc- 
ceſſively to divers reſolutions. The firſt was, that no religion ought to 
be tolerated in the tate : but this on more mature thought was judged 
impracticable. The ſecond was that all religions ſhould be tolerated, 
but none countenanced except atheiſm: but it was apprehended, that 
this might breed contentions among the lower ſort of people. We 
came therefore to conclude in the third place, that ſome religion or other 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed for the uſe of the vulgar. And after a long diſpute 
what this religion ſhould be, Lyfis, a briſk young man, perceiving no ſigns 
of agreement, propoſed. that the preſent religion might be tolerated, till a 
better was found. But allowing it to be expedient, I can never think it 
true, ſo long as there lie unanſwerable objeRions againſt it, which if you 
leaſe, I ſhall take the liberty to > propoſe at our next n To which 
pe all agreed. Pe 
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| Tur SIXT.H DIALOGUE. 


I. Points agreed. II. Sundry pretences to revelation. III. Uncertainty of 
tradition. IV. Object and ground of faith. V. Some books diſputed, 
others evidently ſpurious. VI. Stile and compoſition of holy ſcripture. 
VII. Difficulties occurring therein. VII. Obſcurity not always a defet2. 
IX. Inſpiration neither impoſſible nor abſurd. X. Objections from the 
form and matter of divine revelation, conſidered. XI. Infidelity an effe#t 
of narrowneſs and prejudice. XII. Articles of chriſtian faith not unrea- 
fonable, XIII. Guilt the natural parent of fear. XIV. Things unknown, 
reduced to the flandard of what men know. XV. Prejudices againſt the 
incarnation of the Son of God. XVI. Ignorance of the divine æconomy, a 
| ſource of difficulties. XVII. Wiſdom of God, fooliſhneſs to man. XVIII. 
' Reaſon, no blind guide. XIX. Ufefulneſs of divine revelation. XX. 
Prophecies, whence” obſcure. XXI. Eaftern accounts of time older than 
the Moſaic. XXII. The humour of Mgyptians, Aſſyrians, Chaldeans, 
and other nations extending their antiquity beyond truth, accounted for. 
XXIII. Reaſons confirming the Moſaic account. XXIV. Profane hiſtc- 
rians inconfiftent. XXV. Celſus, Porphyry, and Julian. XXVI. The 
teſtimony of Joſephus confidered. XXVII. Atteſtation of Jews and Gen- 
tiles to chriſtianity. XXVIII. Forgeries and herefies. XXIX. Judg- 
ment and attention of minute philoſophers. XXX. Faith and miracles. 
XXXI. Probable arguments, a ſufficient ground of faith. XXXII. The 
cbriſtian religion able to fland the teſt of rational inquiry. 


J. Tun following day being Sunday, our philoſophers lay long in 
bed, while the reſt of us went to church in the neighbouring town, 
where we dined at Eupbranor's, and after evening ſervice returned to 
the two philoſophers, whom we found in the library. They told us, 
aw o that, 
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that, if there was a God, he was preſent every where, as well as at 
church; and that if we had been ſerving him one way, they did not 
neglect to do as much another; inaſmuch as a free exerciſe of reaſon 
muſt be allowed the moſt cconetible ſervice and worſhip, that a rat 
onal cteaturs can offer to its creator. However, ſaid Alciphron, if you, 
gentlemen, can but ſolve the difficulties which I ſhall propoſe to- mor- 
row morning, I promiſe to go to church next Sunday. After ſome ge- 


neral converſation of this kind, we ſate down to a light ſupper, and the 


next morning aſſembled at the ſame place as the day before, where be- 
ing all ſeated, 1 obſerved, that the foregoing week our conferences had 
been carried on for a longer time, and with leſs interruption than I had 


ever known, or well could be, in town, where mens hours are ſo brok- 
en by viſits, buſineſs, and amuſements, that whoever is content to form 


his notions from con verſation only, muſt needs have them very ſhatter- 


ed and imperfect. And what have we got, replied Alcipbron, by all 


theſe continued conferences? For my part, I think myſelf juſt where 
I was, with reſpect to the main point that divides us, the truth of the 


chriſtian religion. I anſwered, That ſo many points had been examin- 
ed, diſcuſſed, and agreed between him and his adverſaries, that I hoped 


to ſee them come to an intire agreement in the end. For in the firſt 
place, ſaid I, the principles and opinions of thoſe who are called free- 
thinkers, or minute philoſophers, have been pretty clearly explained. It 
hath been alſo agreed, that vice is not of that benefit to the nation, 
which ſome men imagine: that virtue is highly uſeful to mankind : but 
that the beauty of virtue is not alone ſufficient to engage them in the 
practice of it: that therefore the belief of a God and providence ought 
to be encouraged in the ſtate, and tolerated in good company, as a uſe- 
ful notion. Further, it hath been proved that there is a God: that it is 
reaſonable to worſhip him: and that the worſhip, faith, and principles 


_ Preſcribed by the chriſtian religion have a uſeful tendency. Admit, re- 


plied Alciphron, addreſſing himſelf to Crito, all that Dion faith to be 


true: 
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true: yet this doth not hinder my being juſt where I was, with reſpect 
to the main point. Since there is nothing in all this that proves the truth 
of the chriſtian religion: though each of thoſe particulars enumerated 
may, perhaps, prejudice in its favour. I am therefore to ſuſpect my- 
{elf at preſent for a prejudiced perſon ; prejudiced, I fay, in favour of 


chriſtianity, This, as'I am a lover of truth, puts me upon my guard 


againſt deception. I muſt therefore look ſharp, and well conſider every 
ſtep I take. 


II. CRI. You may remember, Alciphron, you propoſed for the ſub- 
je of our preſent conference the conſideration of certain difficulties 
and objections, which you had to offer againſt the chriſtian religion. 
We are now ready to hear and conſider whatever you ſhall think fit 
to produce of that kind. Atheiſm, and a wrong notion of chriſtianity, 
as of ſomething hurtful to mankind, are great prejudices; the removal 


of which may diſpoſe a man to argue with candor and ſubmit to rea- 


ſonable proof: but the removing prejudices againſt an opinion, is not to 
be reckoned prejudicing in its favour. It may be hoped therefore, that 
you will be able to do juſtice to your cauſe, without being fond of it. 


ALC. O Crito! that man may thank his ſtars to whom nature hath giv- 
en a ſublime ſou], who can raiſe himſelf above popular opinions, and, 


looking down on the herd of mankind, behold them ſcattered over the 
ſurface of the whole earth, divided and ſubdivided into numberleſs na- 


tions and tribes, differing in notions and tenets, as in language, man- 


ners, and dreſs. 'The man who takes a general view of the world and 
its inhabitants, from this lofty ſtand, above the reach of prejudice, ſeems 
to breathe a purer air, and to ſee by a clearer light: but how to impart 
this clear and extenſive view to thoſe who are wandering beneath in the 
narrow dark paths of error ! This indeed is a hard taſk ; but, hard as it 

is, I ſhall try if by any means, To. - 
Clara tuæ pofſum prapandere lumina ments, Lucret. 
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Know then, that all the various caſts or ſects of the ſons of men have 
each their faith, and their religions ſyſtem, germinating and ſprouting 
forth from that common grain of enthuſiaſm, which is an original ingre- 
dient in the compoſition of human nature ; they ſhall cach tell of inter- 
courſe with the inviſible world, eic from heaven, divine oracles, 
and the like. All which pretenſions, when I regard with an impartial 
eye, it is impoſſible I ſhould aſſent to all; and I find within myſelf ſome- 
thing that withholds me from aſſenting to any of them. For although I 
may be willing to follow, ſo far as common ſenſe, and the light of nature 
lead; yet the ſame reaſon that bids me yield to rational proof, forbids me 
to admit opinions without proof. This holds i in general againſt all reve- 
lations whatſoever. And be this my firſt objection againſt the chriſtian 
in particular. CRI. As this objection ſuppoſes there is no proof or reaſon 
for believing the chriſtian, if good reaſon can be aſſigned for ſuch belief, 
it comes to nothing. Now I preſume you will grant, the authority of the 
reporter is a true and proper reaſon for believing reports: and the better 
this authority, the juſter claim it hath to our aſſent : but the authority of 
God is on all accounts the beſt; whatever therefore comes | from God, it 
18 moſt reaſonable to believe. 25 


III. ALC. This grant; but then it muſt be proved to come from God 
CRI. And are not miracles, and the accompliſhments of. prophecies, join- 
ed with the excellency of its doctrine, a ſufficient proof that the chriſtian 
religion came from God? ALC. Miracles, indeed, would prove ſome- 
thing: but what proof have we of theſe miracles? CRI. Proof of the 
ſame kind that we have or can have of any faQs done a great way off, 
and a long time ago. We have authentic accounts tranſmitted down to 
us from eye-witneſles, whom we cannot conceive tempted to impoſe up- 
on us by any human motive whatſoever; inaſmuch as they acted therein 
contrary to their intereſts, their prejudiees, and the very principles .in 
which they had been nurſed and educated. Theſe accounts were con- 

firmed 
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firmed by the unparalleled ſubverſion of the city of Jeruſalem, and the 
diſperſion of the Jciſb nation, which is a ſtanding teſtimony to the truth 
of the goſpel, particularly of the predictions of our bleſſed Saviour. Theſe 
accounts, within leſs than a century, were ſpread throughout the world, 
and believed by great numbers of people. Theſe fame accounts were 
committed-to writing, tranſlated into ſeveral languages, and handed down 
with the ſame reſpect and conſent of chriſtians in the moſt diſtant church- 
es. Do you not ſee, ſaid Alciphron, ſtaring full at Crito, that all this hangs 
by tradition? And tradition, take my word for it, gives but a weak hold: 
It is a chain, whereof the firſt links may be ſtronger than ſteel, and yet the 
laſt weak as wax, and brittle as glaſs. Imagine a picture copied ſucceſ- 
ſively by an hundred painters, one from another; how like muſt the laſt 
copy be to the original! How lively and diſtin will an image be, after 
an hundred reflections between two parallel mirrours! Thus like, and 
thus lively do I think a faint vaniſhing tradition, at the end of ſixteen or 
ſeventeen hundred years. Some men have a falſe heart, others a wrong 
head; and where both are true, the memory may be treacherous. Hence 
there is ſtill ſomething added, ſomething omitted, and ſomething varied 
from the truth: and the ſum of many ſuch additions, deductions, and al- 
terations, accumulated for ſeveral ages, do, at the foot of the account, 
make quite another thing. CRI. Ancient facts we may know by tradi- 
tion, oral or written: and this latter we may divide into two kinds, pri- 
vate and public, as writings are kept in the hands of particular men, or 
recorded in public archives. Now all theſe three ſorts of tradition, for 
ought I can ſee, concur to atteſt the genuine atitiquity of the goſpels. 
And they are ſtrengtkened by collateral evidence from rites inſtituted, 
feſtivals obſeryed, and monunients erected by ancient chriſtians, ſuch as 
churches, baptiſteries, and ſepulclires. Now allowing your objection holds 
againſt oral tradition, ſingly taken, yet I can think it no ſuch difficult 
thing to tranſcribe faithfully. And things once committed to writing, 
are ſecure from flips of memory, and may with common care be preſerved 
* intire 
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intire ſo long as the manuſcript laſts: and this, experience ſhews may be 
above a thouſand years. The Alexandrine manuſcript is allowed to be 
above twelve hundred years old; and it is highly probable there were 
then extant copies four hundred years old. A tradition therefore of above 
ſixteen hundred years old, need have only two or three links in its chain. 
And theſe links, notwithſtanding that great length of time, may be very 
found and intire. Since no reaſonable man will deny, that an ancient 
manuſcript may be of much the ſame credit now, as when it was firſt 
written, We have it on good authority, and it ſeems probable, that the 
primitive chriſtians were careful to tranſcribe copies of the goſpels and 
epiſtles for their private uſe, and that other copies were preſerved as pub- 
lic records, in the ſeveral churches throu ghout the world, and that por- 
tions thereof were conſtantly read in their aſſemblies. Can more be aid 
to prove the writings of claſſio authors, or antient records of any kind 
authentic? Alcipbron, addreſſing his diſcourſe to Eupbranor, ſaid, It is 
one thing to ſilence an adverſary, and another to convince him. What 
do you think, Eupbranor? EUPH. Doubtlefs it is. ALC. But what 1 
want, is to be convinced. EUPH. That point is not ſo clear. ALC. 
But if a man had ever ſo much mind, he cannot be convinced by proba- 
ble n againſt demonſtration. EUPH. I grant he cannot. 


| w. ALC Now it is as 2 as demonſtration can make it, that no 
divine faith can poſſibly be built upon tradition. Suppoſe an honeſt cre- 
dulous countryman catechiſed and lectured every Sunday by his pariſh- 
pneſt: it it plain he believes in the parſon, and not in God. He knows 
nothing of revelations, and doctrines, and miracles, but what the prieſt 
tells him. This he believes, and this faith is purely human. If you ſay 
he has the liturgy and the bible for the foundation of his faith, the diffi- 
culty ſtill recurs. For as to the liturgy, he pins his faith upon the civil 
magiſtrate, as well as the eccleſiaſtic: neither of which can pretend divine 
| inſpiration. Then for the * he takes both that and his prayer. bool 
on 
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on truſt from the printer, who, he believes, made true editions from true 
copies. You ſee then faith, but what faith? faith in the prieſt, in the 
magiſtrate, in the printer, editor, tranſcriber, none of which can with 
any pretence be called divine. I had the hint from Cratylus; it is a ſhaft 
out of his quiver, and believe me, a keen one. EUPH. Let me take 
and make trial of this ſame ſhift in my hands, Suppoſe then your coun- 
tryman hears a magiſtrate declare the law from the bench, or ſuppoſe he 
reads it in a ſtatute book. What think you, is the printer or the juſtice 
the true and proper object of his faith and ſubmiſſion ? Or do you ac- 


knowledge a higher authority whereon to found thoſe loyal acts, and in 


which they do really terminate? Again ſuppoſe you read a paſſage in 
Tacitus that you believe true; would you ſay you aſſented to it on the 
authority of the printer or een rather than the hiſtorian? ALC. 
Perhaps I would, and perhaps I would not. I do not think myſelf obliged 
to anſwer theſe points. What is this but transferring the queſtion from 
one ſubject to another? That which we conſidered was neither law nor 
prophane hiſtory, but religious tradition, and divine faith. I. ſee plainly 


what you aim at, but ſhall never take for an anſwer to one difficulty, the 


| ſtarting of another. CRI. O Alcipbron, there is no taking hold of you, 


who expect that others ſhould (as you were pleaſed to expreſs it) hold fair 


and ſtand firm, while you plucked out their prejudices: how ſhall he ar- 


gue with you but from your conceſſions, and how can he know what you 
grant except you will be pleaſed to tell him? EUPH. But to ſave you 
the trouble, for once I will ſuppoſe an anſwer. My queſtion admits but 


of two anſwers; take your choice. From the one it will follow, that by 


a parity of Wo. 6h we can eaſily conceive, how a man may have divine 
faith, though he never felt inſpiration or ſaw a miracle : inaſmuch as it is 
equally poſſible for the mind, through whatever conduit, oral or ſcriptu- 
ral, divine revelation be derived, to carry its thought and ſubmiſſion up 
to the ſource and terminate its faith, not in human but in divine autho- 
rity: not in the inſtrument or veſſel of conveyance, but in the great ori- 

1 gin 
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gin itſelf as its proper and true object. From the other anſwer it will 
follow, that you introduce a general ſcepticiſm into human knowledge, 
and break down the hinges on which civil government, and all the affairs 
of the world turn and depend: in a word, that you would deſtroy human | 
Faith to get rid of divine. And how this agrees with "ou Py that 
eng want to be convinced L leave ow to conſider. 40555 885 


v. ALC. 1 A in aſd be gad tobe convinced one way e or other, 
and come to ſome concluſion, But I have ſo many objections in ſtore, 
you are not to count much upon getting over one. Depend on it you 
N find me behave like a gentleman and lover of truth. I wilt propoſe 

my objeQions briefly and plainly, and accept of reaſonable anſwers as faſt 
as you can give them. Come, Eupbranor, make the moſt of your tradi- 
tion; you can never make that a conſtant and univerſal one, which is 
acknowledged to have been unknown, or at beſt diſputed in the church 
for ſeveral ages: and this is the cafe of the canon of the new Teſtament. 
For though we haye now a canon as they call it ſettled; yet every one 
muſt ſee and own that tradition cannot grow ſtronger by age; and that 
what was uncertain in the primitive times cannot be undoubted in the 
ſubſequent. What ſay you to this, Euphranor? EUPH. I ſhould be glad 
to conceive your meaning clearly before I return an anſwer. It ſeems to 
me this objection of yours ſuppoſeth, that where a tradition hath been 
conſtant and undiſputed, ſuch tradition may be admitted as a proof, but 
that where the tradition is defective, the proof muſt be fo too. Is this 
your meaning? ALC. It is. EUPH. Conſequently the goſpels and 
epiſtles of St. Paul, which were univerſally received in the beginning, and 
never ſince doubted of by the church, muſt, notwithſtanding this objeo- 
tion, be in reaſon admitted for genuine. And if theſe books contain, as 

they really do, all thoſe points that come into controverſy between you 
and me; what need ] diſpute with you about the authority of ſome other 
books of the new Teſtament, which came later to be generally known 
. | and 
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and received in the church? If a man aſſents to the undiſputed books he 
is no longer an infidel; though he ſhould not hold the revelations, or the 
epiſtle of St. James or Jude, or the latter of St. Peter, or the two laſt of St. 
John to be canonical. The additional authority of theſe portions of holy 
ſcripture may have its weight, in particular controverſies between chrif- 
tians, but can add nothing to arguments againſt an infidel as ſuch. Where- 
fore though I believe good reaſons: may be aſſigned for receiving theſe 
books, yet theſe reaſons ſeem now beſide our purpoſe. When you are a 
_ chriſtian it will be then time enough to argue this point. And you will 
be the nearer being ſo, if the way be ſhortened by omitting it for the 
preſent. ALC. Not ſo near neither as you perhaps imagine: fear, not- 
withſtanding all the fair and plauſible things you may ſay about tradition, 
when I conſider the ſpirit of forgery which reigned in the primitive times, 
and reflect on the feveral goſpels, acts, and epiſtles attributed to the apoſ- 
tles, which yet are acknowledged to be ſpurious, I confeſs, I cannot help 
ſuſpecting the whole. EUPZ. Tell me, Alciphron, do you ſaſpe all 
Plato's writings for {purious, becauſe the dialogue upon death, for inſtance, 
is allowed to be ſo? Or will you admit none of Twlly's writings to be ge- 
nuine, becauſe Sigonius impoſed a book of his own writing for Twlhy's tre- 
tiſe de Conſolatione, and the impoſture paſſed for ſome time on the world? 
ALC. Suppoſe I admit for the works of Tully and Plato thoſe that com- 
monly paſs for ſuch, What then? EUPH. Why then I would fain 
know, whether it be equal and impartial in a free-thinker, to meaſure 
the credibility of profane and ſacred books by a different rule. Let us 
know upon what foot we chriſtians are to argue with minute philoſophers; 
whether we may be allowed the benefit of common maxims in logie and 
criticiſm? If we may, be pleaſed to aſſign a reaſon why ſuppoſititious wri- 
tings, which in the ſtyle and manner and matter bear viſible marks of 
impoſture, -and have accordingly been rejected by the church, can be 
made an argument againſt thoſe which have been univerſally received, 
and handed down by an unanimous conſtant tradition. There have been 
in 
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in all ages and in all great ſocieties of men, many capricious, vain or wick- 
ed impoſtors, who for different ends have abuſed the world by ſpuriou 


writings, and created work for critics both in profane and ſacred learning. 


And it would ſeem as filly to reject the true writings of profane authors 


for the ſake of the ſpurious, as it would ſcem unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, 


that among the heretics and ſeveral ſeQs of chriſtians, there ſhould be 
none * of the like 3 

VI. ALC But, he the tradition ever fo well atteſted, and the books 
ever ſo genuine, yet I cannot ſuppoſe them wrote by perſons divinely in- 
ſpired, fo long as I fee in them certain characters inconſiſtent with ſuch 
a ſuppoſition. Surely the pureſt language, the moſt perfect Ryle, the 
exacteſt method, and in a word all the excellencies of good writing, 
might be expected in a piece compoſed or dictated by the ſpirit of God: 


but books, wherein we find the reverſe of all this, it were impious, not to 


reject, but to attribute to the divinity. EUPH. Say, Alciphron, are the 
lakes, the rivers, or the ocean bounded by ſtraight lines? Are the hills 
and mountains exact cones or pyramids? or the ſtars caſt into regular 
figures? ALC. They are not. EUPH. But in the works of inſects, we 
may obſerve figures as exact as if they were drawn by the rule and com- 


paſs. ALC. We may. EUPH. Should it not ſeem therefore that a re- 


gular exactneſs, or ſcrupulous attention to what men call the rules of art, 
is not obſerved in the great productions of the author of nature? ALC 
It ſhould, EUPH. And when a great prince declareth his will in laws 
and edicts to his ſubjects, is he careful about a pure ſtyle or elegant com- 


poſition? Does he not leave his ſecretaries and clerks to expreſs his ſenſe 


in their own words? Is not the phraſe on ſuch occafions thought proper 
if it conveys as much as was intended ? And would not the divine ſtrain 
of certain modern critics be judged affeted and improper for ſuch uſes? 
ALC. It muſt be owned, laws, and edicts, and grants, for ſolœciſm and 


tautology, are very offenſive to the harmonious ears of a fine writer. 
EUPH 
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' EUPH, Why then ſhould we expect in the oracles of God an exactneſ: 85 
_ that would be miſbecoming and beneath the dignity of an earthly mo- 
_ narch, and which bears no proportion or reſemblance to the magnificent 
works of the creation? ALC. But granting that a nice regard to parti- 
les and critical rules is a thing too little and mean to be expected in di- 
vine revelations; and that there is more force and ſpirit and true greatneſs 
in a negligent, unequal ſtyle, than in the well turned periods of a po- 
lite writer; yet what is all this to the bald and flat compoſitions of thoſe 
you call the divine penmen? I can never be perſuaded, the ſupreme Be- 
ing would pick out the pooreſt and meaneſt of ſeribblers for his ſecretaries. 
ECP H. O Alciphron, if 1 durſt follow my own judgment, I ſhould be 
apt to think there are noble beauties in the ſtyle of the holy ſcripture : 
in the narrative parts a ſtrain fo ſimple and unaffected, in the devotional 
and prophetic, ſo animated and ſublime: and in the dodtrinal parts ſuch 
an air of dignity and authority as ſeems to ſpeak their original divine. But 
I ſhall not enter into a diſpute about taſte; much leſs ſet up my judgment 
on ſo nice a point againſt that of the wits, and men of genius, with which 


your ſect abounds, And I have no temptation to it, inaſmuch as it 
ſeems to me, the oracles of God are not the leſs ſo for being delivered in 


a plain dreſs, rather than in the enticing words of man's wiſdom. ALC. 
This may perhaps be an apology for ſome ſimplicity and negligence in 
writing. 


VII. But what apology can be made for nonſenſe, crude nonſenſe? of 
which I could eaſily aſſign many inſtances, having once in my life read 
the ſcripture through with that very view. Look here, ſaid he, opening 
a bible, in the forty-ninth pſalm, the author begins very magnificently, 
calling upon all the inhabitants of the earth to give ear, and aſſuring them 
his mouth ſhall ſpeak of . and the meditation of his dart ſhall be 
of underſtanding. 


Quid dignum tanto feret hic pronife biatu? 
He 
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He hath no ſooner done with his preface, but he puts this ſenſeleſs 
queſtion. « Wherefore ſhould I fear in the days of evil; when the wick- 
% edneſs of my heels ſhall compaſs me about? The iniquity of my heels! 
What nonſenſe after ſuch a ſolemn introduction! EUPH. For my own 


part, I have naturally weak eyes, and know there are many things that 


cannot ſee, which are nevertheleſs diſtinctly ſeen by others. I do not 
therefore conclude a thing to be abſolutely inviſible; becauſe it is fo to 
me: and ſince it is poſſible. it may be with my underſtanding as it is 
with my eyes, I dare not pronounce a thing to be nonſenſe, becauſe I 
do not underſtand it. Of this paſſage many interpretations are given. 
The word rendered heels may ſignify fraud or ſupplantation: by ſome it 


zs tranſlated paſt-wickedneſs, the heel being the hinder part of the foot; 
by others iniquity in the end of my days, the heel being one extremity 
of the body; by ſome the iniquity of my enemies that may ſupplant me; | 


by others my own faults or iniquities which I have paſſed over as light 


matters, and trampled under my feet. Some render it the iniquity of 


my ways; others my tranſgreſſions which are like ſlips and ſlidings of the' 
heel: and after all might not this expreſſion ſo harſh and odd to Engli/ſb 
ears have been very natural and obvious in the Hebrew tongue, which, 
as every other language, had its idionis? the force and propriety where- 
of may as eaſily be conceived loſt in a long tract of time, as the fi gnifi- 
cation of ſome Hebrew words, which are not now intelligible, though no 


body doubts but they had once a meaning as well as the other words of 


that language. Granting therefore that certain paſſapes i in the holy ſerip- 
ture may not be underſtood, it will not thence follow that its penmen 
wrote nonſenſe ? for I conceive nonſenſe to be one thing, and unintelli- 


gible another. CRI. An Engliſh' gentleman of my acquaintance one 
day entertaining ſome foreigners at his houſe, ſent a ſervant to know the 


occaſion of a ſudden tumult in the yard, who brought him word, the 
horſes were fallen together by the ears: his gueſts inquiring what the 
matter was, he tranſlates it literally; Jes chevaux ſont tombez; enſemble par 

tes 
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les oreilles. Which made them ſtare; what expreſſed a very plain ſenſe 
in the original Engliſb, being incomprehenſible when rendered word for 
word into French: and I remember to have heard a man excuſe the 
bulls of his countrymen, by ſuppoſing them ſo many literal tranſlations. 
EUPH. But not to grow tedious, I refer to the critics and commenta- 
tors where you will find 'the uſe of this remark, which clearing up ſeve- 
ral obſcure paſſages you took for nonſenſe, may poſſibly incline you to 
ſuſpect your own judgment of the reſt. In this very pſalm you have 
pitched on, the good ſenſe and moral contained in what follows, ſhould, 
methinks, make a candid reader judge favourably of the original ſenſe 
of the author, in that part which he could not underſtand. Say, Alci- 
pbron, in reading the claſſics, do you forthwith conclude every paſſage 
to be nonſenſe, that you cannot make ſenſe of ? ALC. By no means; 
difficulties muſt be ſuppoſed to riſe from different idioms, old caltoms, 
hints and alluſions, clear in one time or place; and obſcure in another. 
'EUPH. And why will you not judge of ſcripture by the fame rule. 
Thoſe ſources of obſcurity you mention are all common both to ſacred | 
and profane writings : and there is no doubt, but an exacter knowledge 
in language and circumſtances would in both, cauſe difficulties to vaniſh 
like ſhades before the light of the ſun. Feremiah to deſcribe a furious 
invader ſaith; Behold, he ſhall come up as a lion from the felling of Jor- 
dan againſt the habitation of the ſtrong. One would be apt to think this 
paſſage odd and improper, and that it had been more reaſonable to have 
ſaid, a lion from the mountain or the deſart. But travellers, as an ingeni- 
ous man obſerves, who have ſeen the river Jordan bounded by low lands 
with many reeds or thickets affording ſhelter to wild beaſts, (which be- 
ing ſuddenly diſlodged by a rapid overflowing of the river, ruſh into the 
upland country) perceive the force and propriety of the compariſon; and 
that the difficulty proceeds, not from nonſenſe in the writer, but from 
ignorance in the reader. It is needleſs to amaſs together inſtances which 
may; be found in every commentator: I only beg leave to obſerve, that 
FYY ſome- 
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ſometimes men, looking higher or deeper than they need for a pro- 
found or remote ſenſe, overlook the natural obvious ſenſe, lying, if 1 wy 
ſo ſay, at their feet, and ſo make difficulties inſtead of finding t 


This ſeems to be the caſe of that celebrated paſſage, which hath Aru EY 


ſo much work in St. Paul's firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians. What ſhall 
* they do which are baptized for the dead, if the dead rife not at all? why 
' are they then baptized for the dead“ I remember to have heard this 
text explained by Laches the vicar of our pariſh to my neighbour Ly- 
con, who was much perplexed about its meaning. If it had been tranſ- 
lated as it might very juſtly, baptized for the ſake of the dead, 1 do not ſee, 
ſaid Laches, why people ſhould be puzzled about the ſenſe of this paſ- 
ſage; for tell me, I beſeech you, for whoſe ſake do you think . thoſe 
chriſtians were baptized? For whoſe ſake, anſwered Lycon, but their 
own? How do you mean, for their own fake in this life, or the next? 
Doubtleſs in the next, for it was plain they could get nothing by it in 
this. They were then, replied Laches, baptized not for the ſake of 


themſelves while living, but for the ſake of themſelves when dead; not 


for the living, but the dead. I grant it. Baptiſm therefore muſt have 
been to them a fruitleſs thing, if the dead rife not at all. It muſt. Whence 
Laches inferred, that St. Pauls argument was clear and pertinent for the 


reſurrection: and Zycon allowed it to be argumentum ad bominem to 


thoſe who had ſought baptiſm. There is then, concluded Lacbes, no ne- 
ceflity for ſuppoſing, that living men were in thoſe days baptized in- 


| ſtead of thoſe who without baptiſm, or of running into any other 


odd ſuppoſitions, or trained and far-fetched interpretations to make ſenſe 
of this paſſage. ALC. Here and there a difficult paſſage may be clear- 
ed: but there are many which no art or wit of man can account for. 


What ſay you to thoſe diſcoveries, made by ſome of our learned writers, 


of falſe citations from the old teſtament found in the goſpel? EUPH, 
That ſome few paſſages are cited by the writers of the new teſtament, 


out of the old, and by the fathers. out of the new, — are not in ſo 


many 
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many words to be found in them, is no new diſcovery of minute philo- 
ſophers, but known and obſerved long before by chriſtian writers; who 
have made no ſcruple to grant, that ſome things might have been inſert- 
ed by careleſs or miſtaken tranſcribers into the text, from the margin, 
Others left out, and others altered ; whence fo many various readings. 
But theſe are things of ſmali moment, and that all other ancient authors 
have been ſubject to; and upon which no point of doctrine, depends, 
which may not be proved without them. Nay further, if it be any ad- 
vantage to your cauſe, it hath been obſerved, that the eighteenth P/a/m, 
as recited in the twenty ſecond chapter of the ſecond book of Samuel, 
varies in above forty places, if you regard every little verbal or literal 
difference: and that a critic may now and then diſcover ſmall variati- 
ons, is what no body can deny. But to make the moſt of theſe conceſ- 
ſions, what can you infer from them, more than that the deſign of the 
holy ſcripture was not to make us exactly knowing in circumſtantials ? 
and that the ſpirit did not dictate every particle and ſyllable, or preſerve 
them from every minute alteration by miracle? which to believe, would 
look like rabinical ſuperſtition. ALC. But what marks of divinity can 
poſſibly be in writings which do not reach the exactneſs even of human 
art ? ' EUPH, I never thought nor expected that the holy ſcripture ſhould | 
ſhew itſelf divine, by a circumſtantial accuracy of narration, by exact- 
neſs of method, by ſtrictly obſerving the rules of rhetoric, grammar, and 
criticiſm, in harmonious periods, in elegant and choice expreſſions, or 
in technical definitions and partitions. Theſe things would look too like 
a human compoſition, Methinks there is in that ſimple, unaffected, 
artleſs, unequal, bold, figurative ſtyle of the holy ſcripture, a character 
ſingularly great and majeſtic, and that looks more like divine inſpiration, 
than any other compoſition that I know. But, as I ſaid before, I ſhall 
not diſpute a point of criticiſm with the gentlemen of your ſect, who, it 
ſeems, are the modern ſtandard for wit and taſte. ALC. Well, I ſhall 
not inſiſt on ſmall ſlips, or the 1 inaccuracy of citing or tranſcribing: and 
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I freely own, that repetitions, want of method, or want of exactneſs in 


circumſtances, are not the things that chiefly ſtick with me; no more 


than the plain patriarchal manners, or the peculiar uſages and cuſtoms 
of the Jews and firſt chriſtians ſo different from ours; and that to reject 
the ſeripture on ſuch accounts would be to act dae thoſe French wits, 


ho cenſure Homer becauſe they do not find in him the ſtyle, notions 


and manners of their own age and country. Was there nothing elſe to 
divide us, I ſhould make no great difficulty of owning, that a popular 


uncorrect ſtyle might anſwer the general ends of revelation, as well, per- 
haps, as a more critical and exact one: but the obſcurity ſtill Nicks with 


me. Methinks if the ſupreme being had ſpoke to man, he would have 


MN poke clearly to him, and that the word of God ſhould neg 2 a 


OI. 


VIII. EU PR. You ſeem, Mlciobron, to think obſcurity a defect; but 


if it ſhould prove to be no defect; there would then be no force in this 


objection. AC. I grant there would not. EUPH. Pray tell me, are 
not ſpeech and ſtyle inſtrumental to convey thoughts and notions, to 


beget knowledge, opinion, and aſſent? ALC. This is true. EUPH. 


And is not the perfection of an inſtrument to be meaſured by the uſe 


to which it is ſubſervient? ALC. It is EUPH. What therefore is a 


defect i in one inſtrument, may be none in another. For inſtance, edg- 
ed tools are in general deſigned to cut; but the uſes of an axe 


and a razor being different, it is no defect in an ax, that it hath 


not the keen edge of a razor; nor in a razor, that it hath not the 
weight or ſtrength of an ax. ALC. I acknowledge this to be true. 
EUPH. And may we not ſay in general, that every inſtrument is per- 
fe, which anſwers the purpoſe or intention of him who uſeth it ? ALC. 
We may. EUPH. Hence it ſeems to follow, that no man's ſpeech is de- 
fective in point of clearneſs, though it ſhould not be intelligible to all men, 


it it be o ſufficiently ſo to thoſe who, he intended, ſhould underſtand it; or 


hank 
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though it ſhould not in all parts be equally clear, or convey a perfect 
knowledge, where he intended only an imperfect. hint. ALC. It ſeems 
ſo. EUPH. Ought we not therefore to know the intention of the ſpeak- 
er, to be able to know whether his ſtyle be obſcure through defect or de- 
ſign? ALC. We ought. EUPH. But is it poſſible for man to know 
all the ends and purpoſes of God's revelations? ALC. It is not. EUPH. 
How then can you tell, but the obſcurity of ſome parts of ſcripture may 
well conſiſt with the purpoſe which you know not, and conſequently-be 
no argument againſt its coming from God? The books of holy ſcripture 
were written in ancient languages, at diſtant times, on ſundry occaſions, 
and very different ſubjeQs: is it not therefore reaſonable to imagine, that 
ſome parts or paſſages might have been clearly enough underſtood by 
thoſe, for whoſe proper uſe they were principally deſigned, and yet feem 
obſcure to us, who ſpeak another language, and live in other times? Is it 
at all abſurd or unſuitable to the notion we haye of God or man, to ſup- 
Poſe that God may reveal, and yet reveal with a reſer ve, upon certain re- 
mote and ſublime ſubjects, content to give us hints and glimpſes, rather 
than views? May we not alſo ſuppoſe from the reaſon of things, and the 
analogy of nature, that ſome points, which might otherwiſe have been 
more clearly explained, were left obſcure meerly to encourage our dili- 
gence and modeſty ? Two virtues, which, if it might not ſeem diſreſpect- 
ful to ſuch great men, I would recommend to the minute philoſophers. 
Lyficles replied, This indeed is excellent: you expect that men of ſenſe. 
and ſpirit ſhould in great humility put out their eyes, and blindly ſwal- 
low all the abſurdities and nonſenſe that ſhall be offered to them. for di- 
vine revelation. . EUPH. On the contrary, I would have them open their 
eyes, look ſharply, and try the ſpirit, whether it is of God; and not ſu- 
1 pinely and ignorantly condema in the groſs, all religions THT piety | 
with ſuperſtition, truth for the ſake of error, matters of fact for the ſake | | 
pf fictions; a conduct, which at firſt ſight would ſcem abſurd in hiſtory, 


phyſic, or = other branch of human inquiry: ou. 1 to compare the chriſ- 
tian 
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tian ſyſtem, or holy ſcriptores, with other pretences to divine revelation, 
to conſider impartially the doctrines, precepts, and events therein con- 
tained; weigh them in the balance with any other religious, natural, mo- 
ral, or hiſtorical accounts; and diligently to examine all thoſe proofs in- 
| ternal and external, that for ſo many ages have been able to influence 
and perſuade ſo many wile, learned and inquiſitive men : perhaps they 
might find in it certain peculiar characters, which ſufficiently diftinguiſh 
it from all other religions and pretended revelations, whereon to ground a 
reaſonable faith. In which caſe | leave them to conſider, whether it would 
be right to reject with peremptory ſcorn a revelation ſo diſtinguiſhed and 
atteſted, upon account of obſcurity in ſome parts of it? and whether -it 
would ſeem beneath men of their ſenſe and ſpirit to acknowledge, that, 
for ought they know, a light inadequate to things, may yet be adequate 
to the purpoſe of providence? and whether it might be unbecoming their 
ſagacity and critical fkill to own, that literal tranſlations from books in 
an ancient oriental tongue, wherein there are ſo many peculiarities, as 
to the manner of writing, the figures of ſpeech, and ſtructure of the 
phraſe, ſo remote from all our modern idioms, and in which we have no 
other co val writings extant, might well be obſcure i in many places, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as treat of. ſubjects ſublime and difficult in their own nature, 
of allude to things, cuſtoms or events, very diſtant from our knowledge? 
And laſtly, whether it might not become their character, as impartial and 
unprejudiced men, to conſider the bible in the ſame light they would pro- 
fane authors? They are apt to make great allowance for tranſpoſitions, 
omiſſions, and literal errors of tranſcribers in other ancient books, and 
very great for the difference of ſtyle and manner, eſpecially i in caſtern 
writings, ſuch as the remains of Zorogſter and Confucius, and why not in 
the prophets? In reading Horace or Perfius to make out the ſenſe, they 
will be at the pains to diſcover⸗ a hidden drama, and why not in Solomon 
or St. Paul? I hear there are certain ingenious men who deſpiſe king 
Davids poetry, and yet propoſe to admire Homer and Pindar, If there 
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be no prejudice or affectation in this, let them but make a literal verſion 
from thoſe authors into Exgliſb proſe, and they will then be better able 
to judge of the pſalms. ALC. You may diſcourſe and expatiate; but 
notwithſtanding all you have ſaid or ſhall fay, it is a clear point that a 
revelation, which doth not reveal, can be no better than a contradiction 
in terms. EUPH. Tell me, Alciphron, do you not acknowledge the light 
of the ſun to be the moſt glorious production of Providence in this na- 
tural world? ALC. Suppoſe I do. EUPH. This light, nevertheleſs, 
which you, cannot deny to, be of God's making, ſhines only on the ſur- 
face of - things, ſhines not at all in the night, ſhines imperfeRly in the 
twilight, is often interrupted, refracted, and obſcured, repreſents diſtant 
things, and ſmall things dubiouſly, imperfectly, or not at all. Is this true 
or no? ALC. It is. EUPH, Should it not follow therefore, that to ex- 
pect i in, this world a light from God without any mixture of ſhade or 
myſtery, would be departing from the rule and analogy of the creation ? 
and that conſequently it is no argument the light of revelation is not di- 
vine, becauſe it may not be ſo clear and full as you expect. ALC. As I 
profeſs myſelf candid and indifferent throughout this debate, I muſt needs 
own you ſay ſome plauſible things, as a man of argument will never fall 


to do in vindication of his e 


IX. wat. to deal RY I niuſt tel] you once for all, that you may 
queſtion and anſwer, illuſtrate and enlarge for ever, without being able 
to convince me that the chriſtian is of divine revelation. I have ſaid ſe- 
veral things, and have many more to ſay, which believe me, have weight 
not only with myſelf, but with many great men my very good friends, 
and will have weight whatever Eupbranor can ſay to the contrary. 
EUPH..O Alciphron, 1 envy you the happineſs of ſuch acquaintance, 
But, as my lot fallen in this remote corner deprives me of that advantage, 
I am obliged to make the moſt of this opportunity, which you and Ly. 
cles have put into my hands. I conſider To as two able chirurgeons, 

and 
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and you were pleaſed to conſider | me as a patient, whoſe cure you have 
generouſly undertaken. - Now a patient muſt have full liberty to explain 
his caſe, and tell all his ſymptoms, the concealing or palliating of which 
might prevent a perfect cure. You will be pleaſed therefore to under- 
ſtand me, not as objecting to, or arguing againſt, either your {kill or me- 
dicines, but only as ſetting forth my own caſe and the effects they have 
upon me. Say, Aleiphron, did you not give me to underſtand that you 
would extirpate my prejudioes? ALC. It is true: a good phyſician era- 
dicates every fibre of the diſeaſe. Come, you ſhall have a patient hear- 
ing. ELUPH. Pray, was it not the opinion of Plato, that God inſpired 
particular men, as organs or trumpets, to proclaim and ſound forth his 
oracles to the world? And was not the ſame opinion alſo embraced by 
others the greateſt writers of antiquity? CRI. Socrates ſeems to have 


thought that all true poets ſpoke by inſpiration; and Tully, that there 
was no extraordinary genius without it. This hath made ſome of our 


affected free · thinkers attempt to paſs themſelves upon the world for en- 
thuſiaſts. ALC. What would you infer from all this? EUPH I would 
_ infer that inſpiration ſhould ſeem nothing impoſſible or abſurd, but ra- 
ther agreeable to the liglit of reaſon and the notions of mankind. And 


this, I ſuppoſe, you will acknowledge, having made it an objection againſt 


a particular reyelation, that there are ſo many pretences to it throughout 
the world. ALC. O Eupbranor, he, who looks into the bottom of things, 
and reſolves them into their firſt principles, is not eaſily amuſed with 
words. The word inſpiration ſounds indeed big, but let us, if you pleaſe, 
take an original view of the thing fi ignified by it. To inſpire is a word 
porrowed from the Latin, and ſtrictly taken means no more than to 
breathe or blow in: nothing therefore can be inſpired but what can be 
blown or breathed, and nothing can be ſo but wind or. vapour, which 
indeed may fill or puff up men with fanatical and hypochondriacal rav- 
ings. This ſort of inſpiration * 11 ae n PH What 42 7 


* Plato in Toe. es beta my 
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ſay is ſubtle, and I know not what effect it might have upon me, if your 
profound diſcourſe did not hinder its own operation. ALC. How ſo? 
EUPH. Tell me, Alciphron, do you diſcourſe or do you not? To me it 
ſeems that you diſcourſe admirably. ALC. Be that as it will, it is cer- 
tain I diſcourſe. .EUPH. But when I endeavour to look into the bot- 
tom of things, behold! a ſcruple riſeth in my mind how this can be; 

for to diſcourſe is a word of Latin derivation, which originally, fi ales 
to run about; and a man cannot run about, but he muſt change place 
and move his legs; ſo long therefore as you ſit on this bench, you can- 
not be ſaid to diſcourſe. Solve me this difficulty, and then perhaps I 
may be able to ſolve yours. ALC. You are to know, that diſcourſe is a 
word borrowed from ſenſible things, to expreſs an inviſible action of 
the mind, reaſoning or inferring one thing from another; and in this 
tranſlated ſenſe, we may be ſaid to diſcourſe, though we fit till. 
EUPH. And may we not as well conceive, that the term-inſpiration 
might be borrowed from ſenſible things to denote an action of God, in 
an extraordinary manner, influencing, exciting, and enlightening the 
mind of a prophet or an apoſtle ? who, in this ſecondary, figurative, and 
tranſlated ſenſe, may truly be ſaid to be inſpired, though there ſhould 
be nothing in the caſe of that wind or vapour implied in the original 
ſenſe of the word? It ſeems to me, that we may by looking into our 
own minds plainly perceive certain inſtincts, impulſes, and tendencies, 
which at proper periods and occaſions ſpring up unaccountably in the 
ſoul of man. We obſerve very vilible figns of the ſame in all other ani- 
mals. And theſe things being ordinary and natural, what hinders but 
we may conceive it poſſible for the human mind, upon an extraordinary 
account, to be moved in an extraordinary manner, and its faculties ſtir- 
red up and actuated by ſupernatural power? That there are and have 
been, and are likely to be wild viſions and hypochondriacal ravings, no 
body can deny; but to infer from thence, that there are no true inſpirati- 


ons would be too like concluding, that ſome men are not in their ſenſes, 
2 2 2 becauſe 
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becauſe other men are fools. And though I am no prophet, and conſe- 
quently cannot pretend to a clear notion of this matter ; yet I ſhall not 
therefore take upon me to deny, but a true prophet or inſpired perſon, 
might have had as certain means, of diſcerning between divine inſpirati- 
on and hypochondriacal fancy, as you can between ſleeping and wak- 
ing, till you have proved the contrary. You may meet in the book of 
Jeremiah with this paſſage : * The prophet that hath a dream let him 
* tell a dream: and he that hath my word, let him ſpeak my word 
« faithfully : what is the chaff to the wheat, ſaith the Lord? Is not my 
© word like as a fire, ſaith the Lord, and like a hammer that breaketh 
the rock in pieces? * You ſee here a diſtinction made between wheat 
and chaff, true and ſpurious, with the mighty force and power of the 
former. But I beg pardon for quoting ſcripture to you, I make my ap- 
peal to the general ſenſe of mankind, and the opinion of the wiſeſt 
heathens, which ſeems ſufficient to conclude divine inſpiration poſlible, 


if not Fonds, at leaſt till you prove the contrary. 


X. ALC. The poſſibility of mſpirations and revelations I do not think 
it neceſſary to deny. Make the beſt you can of this conceſſion. ELI. 
Now what is allowed poſſible we may ſuppoſe in fact. ALC. We may. 
EUPH. Let us then ſuppoſe, that God had been pleaſed to make a re- 


velation to men; and that he inſpired ſome as a means to inſtruct others. 
Having e this, can you deny, that their inſpired diſcourſes and 
revelations might have been committed to writing, or that being written, 
after a long tract of time they might become in ſeveral places obſcure ; 
that ſome of them might even originally have been leſs clear than the 
or that they might ſuffer ſome alteration by frequent tranſcribing, as 
other writings are known to have done? Is it not even very probable that 
all theſe things would happen? ALC. I grant it. EUPH. And granting 
this, with what pretence can you reject the holy ſcriptures as not being 


Jerem. c. xxiii. 28. 29. 


divine, 
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Sine upon the account of ſuch fi igns or marks, as you acknowledge 
would probably attend a divine revelation tranſmitted down to us through 
ſo many ages? ALC. But allowing all that in reaſon you can deſire, and 
granting that this may account for ſome obſcurity, may reconcile ſome 
ſmall differences, or ſatisfy us how ſome difficulties might ariſe by inſert- 
ing, omitting or changing here and there a letter, a word, or perhaps a 
ſentence: yet theſe are but ſmall matters, in reſpe& of the much more 
_ conſiderable and weighty objections I could produce, againſt the confeſſ- 
ed doctrines, or ſubject matter of thoſe writings. Let us ſee what is 
contained in theſe ſacred books, and then judge whether it is probable 
or poſſible, ſuch revelations ſhould ever have been made by God? Now 
I defy the wit of man to contrive any thing more extravagant, than the 
accounts we there find of apparitions, devils, miracles, God manifeſt in 
the fleſh, regeneration, grace, ſelf-denial, reſurreQion of the dead, and 
ſuch like ægri ſomnia; things ſo odd, unaccountable, and remote from the 
apprehenſion of mankind, you may as ſoon waſh a blackamore white, | 
as clear them of abſurdity. No critical {kill can juſtify them, no tradi- 
tion recommend them, I will not ſay for divine revelations, but even 
for the inventions of men of ſenſe. EUPH, I had always a great opi- 
nion of your ſagacity, but now, Alciphron, I confider you as ſomething 
more than man; elſe how ſhould it be poſſible for you to know, what 

or how far it may be proper for God to reveal? Methinks it may con- 
ſiſt with all due deference to the greateſt of human underſtandings, to 
ſy ppoſe them ignorant of many things, which are not ſuited to their fa- 
culties, or lie out of their reach. Even the counſels of princes lie often 
beyond the ken of their ſubjects, who can only know ſo much as is re- 
vealed by thoſe at the helm ; and are often unqualified to judge of the 
uſefulneſs and tendency even of that, till in due time the ſcheme unfolds, 
and is accounted for by ſucceeding events. That many points contain- 
ed in holy ſcripture are remote from the common apprehenſions of man- 


kind, cannot be denied. But do not ſee, that it follows from thence 
„ ; they 
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they are not of divine revelation. On the contrary, ſhould it not ſeem 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that a revelation from God ſhould contain ſome- 
thing different in kind, or more excellent in degree, than what lay open 
to the common ſenſe of men, or could. eyen be diſcovered by the moſt 
ſagacious philoſopher? Accounts of ſeparate ſpirits, good or bad, pro- 
pheſies, miracles and fuch things are undoubtedly ſtrange; but I would 
fain ſee how you can prove them impoſſible or abſurd. ALC. Some 
things there are ſo evidently abſurd, that it would be almoſt as ſil- 
ly to diſprove. them as to believe them: and 1 take theſe to be of 
that claſs. 


"Xl. EUPH. But is it not -offible, ſome men may ſhew as much pre- 
zudice and. narrownefs in rejecting all ſuch accounts, as others might ca- 

_ fineſs and credulity in admitting them? T never durſt make my own ob- 
- fervation or experience, the rule and meaſure of things ſpiritual, ſuper- 
natural, or relating to another world, becauſe I ſhould think it a very 
bad one, even for the viſible and natural things of this; it would be 
Judging like the Srameſe, who was poſitive it did not mene in Holland, 
becauſe he had never known ſuch a thing as hard water or ice in his 
own country. I comprehend why any one, who admits the 
vnion of the foul and body, ſhould pronounce it impoſſible for the hu- 
man nature to be united to the divine, in a manner ineffable and in- 
comprehenſible by reaſon, Neither can I fee any abſurdity in admit- 
ting, that ſinful man may become regenerate or a new creature, by the 
grace of God reclaiming him from a carnal life to a ſpiritual life of virtue 
and holinefs. And fince, the being governed by ſenſe and appetite is con- 
trary to the happineſs and perfection of a rational creature, I do not at 
all wonder that we are preſcribed ſelf-denial. As for the reſurrection 
of the dead, I do not conceive it fo very contrary to the analogy of na- 
ture, when I behold vegetables left to rot in the earth, riſe up again 
with new life and vigour, or a worm to all appearance dead change its 


nature, 
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nature, and that, which in its firſt being crawled on the earth, become a 
new ſpecies, and fly abroad with wings. And indeed when I conſider, 
that the ſoul and body are things fo very different and heterogeneous, I 


n ſee no reaſon to be poſitive, that the one muſt neceſſarily be extin- 


gaiſhed upon the diſſolution of the other; eſpecially fince I find in my- 
ſelf a ſtrong natural deſire of immortality, and I have not obferved that 
natural appetites are wont to be given in vain, or meerly to be fruſtrated. 


Upon the whole thoſe points, which you account extravagant and abſurd, 


en not pronounce to be ſo till I fee good reaſon for it. 


XII RI No, Aleiphron, your poſitive airs muſt not t jak for proofs; 
nor will it fuffice to ſay, things are contrary to common ſenſe, to make | 
us think they are ſo: by common ſenſe, I ſuppoſe ſhould be meant ei- 


ther the geperal ſenſe of mankind, or the improved reaſon of thinking 
men. Now I believe that all thoſe articles, you have with ſo much ca- 
pacity and fire at once formed up and exploded, may be ſhewn to be 
not difagrecable, much leſs contrary to common ſenſe in one or other 
of thefe acceptations. That the gods might appear and converſe among 
men, and that the divinity might inhabit human nature, were points al- 
lowed by the heathens; and for this J appeal to their poets and philoſo- 
phers, whoſe teſtimonies are fo numerous and clear, that it would be an 


affront to repeat them to a man of any education. And though the no- 
tion of a devil may not be fo obvious, or ſo fully deſcribed, yet there ap- 


pear plain traces of it, either from reaſon or tradition. The latter Pla- 


fs as Porphyry and Tamblichus, are very clear in the point, allowing 
that evil demons delude and tempt, hurt and poſſeſs mankind, That 
the ancient Greeks, Chaldzans, and Agyptians, believed both good and 
bad angels, may be plainly collected from Plato, Plutarch, and the (hal- 


dzan oracles. Origen obſerves, that almoſt all the Gentiles, who held the 


being of demons, allowed there were bad ones. There is even ſome- 


* Origen. I. 7. contra Celſum. 


thing 
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thing as early as Homer, that is thought by the learned cardinal Bqſarion r 


to allude to the fall of ſatan, in the account of Ate, whom the poet re- 


preſents as caſt down from heaven by Jouve, and then wandering about 


the earth, doing miſchief to mankind. This ſame Ate is ſaid by He/ody 


to be the daughter of Diſcord; and by Euripides, in his Hippolitus, is men- 


tioned as a tempter to evil. And it is very remarkable, that Plutarch, in 
his book, De vitando are alieno, ſpeaks after Empedocles, of certain dæ- 
mons that fell from heaven, and were baniſhed by God, Ae. $wiure, y 


deere. Nor is that leſs remarkable which is obſerved: by Ficinus from 


Pherecydes Syrus, that there had been a downfal of demons who revolted 
from God; and that Ophioneus (the old ſerpent) was head of that rebel- 
lious crew 4. Then as to other articles, let any one conſider what the 
Pythagoreans taught of the purgation and a, or deliverance of the ſoul: 

what moſt philoſophers, but eſpecially the Stoics, of ſubduing our paſſi- 
ons: what Plato and Hierocles have ſaid of forgiving injuries: what the 


acute and ſagacious Ariſtotle writes, in his Ethics, to Nicomachus, of the 


ſpiritual and divine life, tliat life, which, according to him, is too ex- 
cellent to be thought human; inſomuch as man, ſo far forth as man, 


cannot attain to it, but only ſo far forth as he hath ſomething divine in 


him: and particularly, let him reflect on what Socrates taught, to wit, 


that virtue is not to be learned from men, that it is the gift of God, 


and that good men are not good by virtue of human care or diligence, 
&x cht Aub ki & ube & wiyvorras §. Let any man, WhO really 
thinks, but conſider what other thinking men have thought, who can- 
not be ſuppoſed prejudiced in favour of revealed religion; and he will 
ſee cauſe, if not to think with reverence. of the chriſtian doctrines of 
grace, ſelf-denial, regeneration, ſanctification, and the reſt, even the moſt 
myſterious, at leaſt to judge more modeſtly and warily, than thoſe who 

ſhall, with a confident air, pronounce them abſurd, and repugnant to 


+ In calumniat. Platonis, 1. 3. c. 7. 1 Vide Argum, in Phædrum Platonis, | 
$ Vide Plat. in Protag. & alibi paſſim, 


- 
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the reaſon of mankind. And in regard to a future ſtate, the common 
ſenſe of the gentile world, modern or ancient, and the opinions of the 


wiſeſt men of antiquity, are things ſo well known, that I need ſay no- 


thing about them. To me it ſeems, the minute philoſophers, when they 
appeal to reaſon and common ſenſe, mean only the ſenſe of their own 

Party: a coin, how current ſoever among themſelves, that other men 
will bring to the touchſtone, and paſs for no more than it is worth. 
IL. Be thoſe notions agreeable to what or whoſe ſenſe they may, they 


are not agreeable to mine. And if I am thought ignorant for this, I pity 


thoſe who ie me ſo. 


Xi . I enjoy myſelf, and follow my own courſes, without remorſe or 


fear; which I ſhould not do, if my head were filled with: enthuſiaſm; 
whether gentile or chriſtian, philoſophical or revealed, it is all one to mo. 


Let others know or believe what they can, and make the beſt on't, I, for 
my part, am happy and ſafe in my ignorance. CRI. Perhaps not ſo ſafe 
neither. LTS. Why, ſurely you won't pretend that ignorance: is crimi- 
nal? CRI. Ignorance alone is not a crime. But that wilful ignorance, 
affected ignorance, ignorance from ſloth, or conceited ignorance, is a fault, 
might eaſily be proved by the teſtimony of heathen writers; and it needs 


no proof to ſhew, that if ignorance be our fault, we cannot be ſecure in 
it as an excuſe. LYS. Honeſt Crito ſeems to hint, that a man ſhould 


take care to inform himſelf, while alive, leſt his neglect be puniſhed when 

he is dead. Nothing is ſo puſillanimous and unbecoming a-gentleman, as 
fear: nor could you take a likelier courſe to fix and rivet a man of honour 
in guilt, than by attempting to frighten. him out of it. This is the tale, 
abſurd ſtratagem of prieſts, and that which makes them, and their reli- 
gion, more odious and contemptible to me than all the other articles put 
together. CRI I would fain know why it may not be reafonable for a 
man of honour, or any man who has done amiſs to fear? guilt is the na- 


tural parent of fear; and nature is not uſed to make men fear where 
there 
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there is no occaſion. That impious and profane men ſhould expect di- 
vine puniſnment, doth not ſeem fo abſurd to conceive: and that under 
this expectation they ſhould be uneafy and even afraid, how conſiſterit 
ſoe ver it may or may not be with honour, I am ſure conſiſts With rèaſon. 
LF. That thing of hell and eternal puniſnment is the moſt 4Bſurd, 48 
well as the moſt diſagreeable thought tfrat ever entered into 'the head Gf 
mortal man. CRI. But you muſt own that it is not an abſurdity pecu- 
lar to chriſtians, ſince Sochates, that great free-thinker of Athens, thought 
it probable there may be ſuch a thing as impious men for ever puriſhed 
in hell “. It is recorded of this ſame Socrates, that he has been often 
known to think for four and twenty hours together, fixed in the ſame 
poſture, and wrapt up in meditation. LIS. Our modern free-thinkers 
are a more lively ſort of men. Thoſe old Philoſophers wete moſt of them 
whimſical. They had, in my judgment, a dry, narrow, timorous way of 
thinking, which by no means came up to the frank humour of our times, 
Xl. But I appeal to your own judgment, if a man, Wo knows not the 
nature of the ſoul, can be e by the light of bee ve wizther it Bu 
mortal 6r immortal ? ode 


.» 
* 


An þ mul intereat 37 morte. perempta, 
An tenebras orci viſat vaſtaſque lacunas ? 


LS. But what if J know the nature of the ſoul? What ir I'have bech 
taught that whole ſecret by a modern free-thinkef? a man of fciente 
-who diſcovered it not by a tireſomie introverſion of his faculties, not by 
"amuſing himſelf in a labyrinth of notions, or ſtupidly thinking for whole 
days and nights together, but FRE” Ow into n and obſerving the 
analogy of nature 


XIV. | 8 is a philoſopher by fire, who has made mary 
proceſſes | upon vegetables. Tt is his opinion that men and bor. omg ol are 


* Vide Platon. in . 
—_ 
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really of the ſame Seck : that animals are moving vegetables, and vege- 
tables fixed animals; that the mouths of the one and the roots of the 
other ſerve to the fame uſe, differing only in poſition; that bloſſoms and 
flowers anſwer to the moſt indecent and concealed parts in the human 
body; that vegetable and animal bodies are both alike organized, and 
that in both there is life or a certain motion and circulation of juices 
through proper tubes or veſſels. -I ſhall never forget this able man's un 
folding the nature of the ſoul in the following manner. The ſoul, ſaid 
he, is that ſpecific form or principle from whence proceed the diſtinct 
qualities or properties of things. Now, as vegetables are a more fimple 
and leſs perfect compound, and conſequently more eaſily analiſed than 
animals, we will begin with the contemplation of the ſouls of vegetables, 
Know then, that the ſoul of any plant, roſemary for inſtance, is neither 
more nor leſs, than its eſſential oil. Upon this depends its peculiar fra- 
grance, taſte, and medicinal virtues, or in other words its life and ope- 
rations. Separate or extract this eſſential oil by chymic⸗ art, and you get 
the ſoul of the plant: what remains being a dead carcaſe, without any 
one property or virtue of the plant, which is preſerved entire in the oil, 
a drachm whereof goes further than ſeveral pounds of the plant. Now 
this ſame eflential oil is itſelf a compoſition of ſulphur and ſalt, or of a 
groſs unctuous ſubſtance, and a fine ſubtile principle or volatile ſalt im- 
priſoned therein. This volatile ſalt is properly the eſſence of the ſoul of 
the plant, containing all its virtue, and the oil is the vehicle of this moſt 
ſubtile part of the ſoul, or that which fixes and individuates it. And as, 
upon ſeparation of this oil from the plant, the plant died, fo a ſecond 
death or death of the ſoul enſues upon the reſolution of this eſſential oil 
into its principles; as appears by leaving it expoſe] for ſome time to the 
open air, ſo that the volatile ſalt or ſpirit may fly off; after which the oil 
remains dead and inſipid, but without any ſenſible diminution of its 
weight, by the loſs of that volatile eſſence of the ſoul, that æthereal aura, 


that ſpark of entity, which returns and mixes with the ſolar light, the 
4 A EE univerſal 
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univerſal ſoul of the world, and only fource of life, whether vegetable, | 
animal, or intellectual; which differ only according to the groſſneſs or 
fineneſs of the vehicles, and the different textures of the natural alem- 
bics, or in other words, the organized bodies, where the abovementioned 
volatile eſſence inhabits and is elaborated, where it acts and is acted up- 
on. This chymical ſyſtem lets you at once into the nature of the ſoul, 


and accounts for all its phænomena. In that compound which is called 


man, the ſoul or eſſential oil is what commonly goes by the name of ani- 
| mal ſpirit: for you muſt know, it is a point agreed by chymiſts, that ſpi- 
rits, are nothing but the more ſabtile oils. Now in proportion, as the 


eſſential oil of man is more ſubtile than that of other creatures, the vo- 
latile falt that impregnates it is more at liberty to act, which accounts for 
thoſe ſpecific properties and actions of human kind, which diſtinguiſh 
them above other creatures. Hence you may leatn why among the wiſe 
ancients, falt was another name for. wit, and in our times a dull man is 
ſaid to be ini pid or inſulſe. Aromatic oils maturated by great length of 
time turn to ſalts: this ſhews. why human kind, grow wiſer by age. 
And what 1 have faid- of the twofold: death or diffolution, firſt! of the 


compound, by ſeparating, the. ſoul from the orpanical body, and ſecondly 


of the ſoal itſelf, by dividing the volatile falt from the oil, illuſtrates and 
explains that notion of certain ancient philoſophers : that as the man was 
a-compound of ſoul and body, ſo the ſoul was compounded of the mind 
or intellect, and its ethereal vehicle; and that the ſeparation of ſoul and 
body, or death of the man is, after a long tract of time, ſueceeded by 4 
epgud death of the foul itſelf, to wit, the ſeparation or deliverance of 

ect from its vehicle, and reunion. with the ſun. EUPH,. O Zy- 
files, your ingenious friend has opened a new ſcene, and explained the 
mpſt obſcure and difficult. points in the cleareſt and eaſieſt manner. LIS. 
I muſt own this account of things ſtruck my fancy. I am no great lover 
of creeds or ſyſtems; but when a notion is reaſonable and grounded on 


experience 1 know bow t to value it. CRI. In good earneſt, Ly/icles, do 
you 
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you believe this account to be true? LIS. Why then in good earneſt I 
don't know whether I do or no; But I can aſſure you the ingenious ar- 
tiſt himſelf has not the leaſt doubt-about it. And to believe an artiſt in 
his art is a juſt maxim and ſhort way to ſcience. CRI. But what rela- 
tion hath the ſoul of man to chymic art? The ſame reaſon, that bids me 

truſt a ſkilful artiſt in his art, inclines me to ſuſpect him out of his art. 
Men are too apt to reduce unknown things to the ſtandard'of what they 
know, and bring a prejudice or tincture from things they have been con- 
verſant in, to judge thereby of things in which they have not been con- 
verſant. I have known a fidler gravely teach that the ſoul was harmony; 
a geometrician very poſitive that the ſoul muſt be extended; and a phy- 
ſician, who having pickled half a dozen embryos and diſfected as many 
rats and frogs; grew conceited and affirmed there was no ſoul at all, and 
that it was a vulgar error. LIS. My notions ſit eaſy. I ſhall not engage 
in pedantic diſputes about them. They who don't like them may leave 
them,  EUPH: This, I ſuppoſe, is ſaid men like a gentleman.” 


XV. But pray, Dyecles, tell me whether the —_ come within that 
general rule of yours; that an artiſt may be truſted in his art? LIS. 
By no means. EUPH. Why ſo? LIS. Becauſe J take myſelf to know 
as much of thoſe matters as they do. EUPH. But you allow, that in 
any other profeſſion, one who hath ſpent much time and pains may at- 
tain more knowledge, than a man of equal or better parts, who never 
made it his particular buſineſs. LYS. I do. EUPH. And nevertheleſs. 
in things religious and divine you think all men equally knowing. LYS. 
Ido not fay all men. But I think all men of ſenſe competent judges. 
 EUPH. What! are the divine attributes and diſpenſations to mankind, 
the true end and happineſs of rational creatures, with the means of im- 
proving and perfecting their beings, more eaſy and obvious points than 
thoſe which make the ſubject of every common profeſſion? LIF. Per- 
haps not : but one thing 1 know, ſome things are fo manifeſtly abſurd, 
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that no authority ſhall make me give into them. For inſtance, if all 
mankind ſhould pretend to perſuade me that the Son of God was born 
upon earth in a poor family, was ſpit upon, buffeted and crucified, lived 
like a beggar and died like a thief, I ſhould never believe one. ſyllable of 
it. Common ſenſe ſhews every one, what figure it would be decent for 
an earthly prince or ambaſſador to make; and the Son of God, upon an 
embaſſy from heaven, muſt needs have made an appearance beyond all 
others of great eclat, and in all reſpects the very reverſe of that which Je- 
| ſus Chriſt is reported to have made, even by his own hiſtorians. | EUPH. 
O Lyfcles, though I had ever ſo much mind to approve and applaud your 
ingenious reaſoning, yet I dare not afſent to'this for fear of Crito. LYS. 
Why ſo? EUPH. Becauſe he obſerved juſt now, that men judge of 
things they do not know, by prejudices from things they do know. And 
I fear he would object that you, who have been converſant in the grand | 
monde, having your head filled with a notion of attendants and equipage 
and liveries, the familiar badges of human grandeur, are leſs able to judge 
of that which is truly divine; and that one who had ſeen leſs, and thought 
more, would be apt to TOP a pompous parade of worldly greatnefs, 
not the moſt becoming the author of a ſpiritual religion, that was de- 
ſigned to wean men from the world, and raiſe them above it. CRI. Do 
you think, Lyficles, if a man ſhould make his entrance into London in a 
rich ſuit-of clothes, with a hundred gilt coaches,” and a thouſand laced 
footmen; that this would be a more divine appearance, and have more of 
true grandeur in it, than if he had power with a word to heal all manner 
of diſeaſes, to raiſe the dead to life, and ſtill the raging of the winds and 
ſea? LIS. Without all doubt it muſt be very agreeable to common 
ſenſe to ſuppoſe, that he could reſtore others to life who could not ſave 
his own. You tell us, indeed, that he roſe again from the dead: but 
what occaſion: was there for him to die, the Juſt for the unjuſt, the Son 
of God for wicked men? and why in that individual place? Why at that 
veoy's time above all others ? Why did he not make his appearance earlier, 
and 
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and preach in all parts of the world, that the benefit might have been 
more extenſi ve? Account for all theſe points and reconcile them, if you 
can, to the common notions and plain ſenſe of mankind. CRI. And 
what if thoſe, as well as many other points, ſhould lie out of the road 
that we are acquainted with; muſt we therefore explode them, and make 
it a rule to condemn every proceeding as ſenſeleſs, that doth not ſquare 
with the vulgar ſenſe of man; if the precepts and certain primary tenets 
of religion appear in the eye of reaſon good and uſeful; and if they are 
alſo found to be ſo by their effects; we may, for the ſake of them, ad- 
mit certain other points or doctrines recommended with them, to have a 
good tendency, to be right and true; although we cannot diſcern their 
goodneſs or truth by the meer light of human reaſon, which may well be 
ſuppoſed an inſufficient judge of the proceedings, counſels, and deſigns of 
providence, and this ſufficeth to make our conviction. reaſonable, 


XVI. It is an allowed point that no man can judge of this or that part 
of a machine taken by itſelf, without knowing the whole, the mutual 
relation or dependence of its parts, and the end for which it was made, 
And, as this is a point acknowledged in corporeal and natural things, 
ought we not by a parity of reaſon to ſuſpend our judgment of a ſingle 
unaccountable part of the divine ceconomy, till we are more fully ac- 
quainted with the moral ſyſtem, or world of ſpirits, and are let into the 
deſigns of God's providence, and have an extenſive view of his diſpenſa- 
tions paſt, preſent and future? Alas! Zyficles, what do you know even 
of yourſelf, whence you come, what you are, or whither you are going? 
To me it ſeems, that a minute philoſopher is like a conceited ſpectator, 
who never looked behind the ſcenes, and yet would judge of the machi- 
nery; who from a tranſient glimpſe of a part only of ſome one ſcene, 
would take upon him to cenſure the plot of a play. LIS. As to the 
plot I won't ſay; but in half a ſcene a man may judge of an abſurd ac- 
tor. With what colour or pretext can you juſtify the vindictive, fro- 
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ward, whimſical, behaviour of ſome. inſpired teachers or prophets? Parti- 
culars that ſerve neither for profit nor pleaſure I make a ſhift to forget; 
but in general the truth of this charge I do very well remember. CRI. 


5 You, need be at no pains. to prove a point I ſhall neither juſtify nor deny. 


That. there have been human paſſions, infirmities, and defects in perſons 


inſpired, by God, I freely own; nay, that very wicked men have been 
inſpired, as Balaam for: inſtance and Caiaphas, cannot be denied. But 


what will you. infer from thence? Can you prove it impoſſible, that a 
weak or ſinful man ſhould become an inſtrument to the ſpirit of God, 
for conveying his purpoſe to other ſinners? Or that divine light may 
not, as well as the light of the ſun, ſhine on a foul veſſel without pollut- 
ing its rays? LIS. To make ſhort work, the right way would be to put 
out our eyes, and not Judge at all. CRI. I do not ſay ſo, but I think 
it would be right, if ſome ſanguine perſons upon certain points ſuſpect- 
ed their own judgment. ALC. But the very things ſaid to be inſpired, 
taken by themſelves and in their own nature, are ſometimes ſo wrong, 


to ſay no worſe, that a man may pronounce them not to be divine at 


firſt ſight; without troubling his head about the ſyſtem of providence or 
connexion of events: as one may ſay that graſs i is green, without know- 
ing or conſidering how it grows, what uſes it is ſubſervient to, or how 
it is connected with the mundane ſyſtem. Thus for inſtance, the ſpoil- 
ing of the Egyptians, and the extirpation of the Canaanites, every one at 


firſt glance ſces to be cruel and unjuſt, and may therefore without deli- 


berating pronounce them unworthy of God. CRI. But, Alciphron, to 
judge rightly of theſe things, may it not be proper to conſider how long 
the Haelites had wrought under thoſe ſevere taſk-maſters of Egypt, what 
injuries and hardſhips they had ſuſtained from them, what crimes and 


abominations the Canaanites had been guilty of, what right God hath to 


diſpoſe of the things of this world, to puniſh delinquents, and to appoint 


both the manner and the inftruments of his Juſtice? Man who has not 
N ſuch right over his fellow-creatures, who i is himſelf a fellow-finner. with 


them, 


s . 
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them, who is liable to error as well as paſſion, whoſe views are imperfect, 
who is governed more by prejudice, than the truth of things, may not 
improbably deceive himſelf, when he ſets up for a judge of the pro- 
ceedings of the holy, omniſcient, impaſſive creator and governor of 
all things, 


XVII. ALC. Believe me, Crito, men are never ſo induſtrious to de- 
ceiye themſelves, as when they engage to defend their prejudices. You 
would fain reaſon us out of all uſe of our reaſon: can any thing be more 
irrational? To forbid us to reaſon on the divine diſpenſations, is to ſup- 
poſe, they will not bear the teſt of reaſon; or, in other words, that God 
acts without reaſon, which ought not to be admitted, no, not in any 
ſingle inſtance: for if 1 in one, why not in another? Whoever therefore 
allows a God, muſt allow that he always acts reaſonably. I will not 
therefore attribute to him actions and proceedings that are unreaſonable. 
He hath given me reaſon to judge withal; and I will judge by that uner- 
ring light, lighted from the univerſal lip. of nature. CRI. O Alciphron ! 
as 1 frankly own the common remark to be true, that when a man is 
againſt reaſon, it is a ſhrewd ſign reaſon is againſt him; ſo I ſhould ne- 
ver go about to diſſuade any one, much leſs one who 7 well knew the 
value of it, from uſing that noble talent. On the contrary, upon all 
ſubjects of moment, in my opinion, a man ought to uſe his reaſon ; but 
then, whether it may not be reaſonable to uſe it with ſome deference to 
ſuperior reaſon, it will not, perhaps, be amiſs to conſider. ALC. It muſt 
ſurely derogate from the wiſdom of God, to ſuppoſe his conduct cannot 
bear being inſpected, not even by the twilight of human reaſon. EUPAH. 
You allow, then, God to be wiſe? ALC. I do. EUPH. What! infi- 
nitely wiſe? ALC. Even infinitely. ELP. His wiſdom, then, far ex- 
ceeds that of man. ALC. Vaſtly, EUPH. Probably more than the wiſ⸗ 
dom of man, that of a child. ALC. Without all queſtion. EUPL. 
What think you, Alciphron, muſt not the conduct of a parent ſeem very 
8 unac- 
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vnaccountable to a child, when its inclinations are thwarted, when it is put 
to learn the letters, when it is obliged to ſwallow; bitter phyſic, to patt 
with what it likes, and to ſuffer, and do, and ſee many things done con- 
trary to its own judgment, however reaſonable or agreeable to that of 


Others! ALC. This I grant. EUPH. Will it not therefore follow from 
hence by a parity of reaſon, that the little child, man, when it takes 
upon it to judge of the ſchemes of parental providence, and a thing of 


yeſterday, to criticiſe the ceconomy of the ancient of days! will it not 


follow, [ ſay, that ſuch a judge, of ſuch matters, muſt be apt to make 


very erroneous judgments? eſteeming thoſe things in themſelves uvnac- 
countable, which he cannot account for; and concluding of ſome cer- 


tain points, from an appearance of arbitrary carriage towards him, which 


is ſuited to his infancy. and ignorance, that they are in themſelves capri- 


cious or abſurd, and cannot proceed from a wiſe, juſt, and benevolent 


God. This ſingle conſideration, if duly. attended to, would, 1 verily 
think, put an end to many conceited. reaſonings againſt reyealed religi- 


W - vou would have us then conclude, that things, to our wiſ- 


S unaccountable, may nevertheleſs proceed from an abyſs of wiſdom 


which our line cannot fathom; and that proſpects viewed but in part, 


and by the broken tinged light of our intellects, though to us they may 
ſeem diſproportionate and monſtrous, may nevertheleſs appear. quite 


otherwiſe to another eye, and in a different ſituation : in a word,” that 


as human wiſdom i is but childiſh folly, in reſpect of the ee ſo the 
wiſdom of God may ſometimes ſeem fooliſhneſs to men. 


XVIII. EUPH, I 3 8 you * theſe gas: unleſs 
in reaſon you ought to make them: but if they are reaſonable, why 
ſhould you not make them? ALC. Some things may ſeem reaſonable at 
one time, and not at another: and I take this very apology you make, 
for credulity and ſuperſlition, to be one of thoſe things. When I view 
it in its 5 principles, it Napp natura to follow from juſt conceſſions; 

5 but 
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but when I conſider its conſequences, I cannot agree to it. A man 
had as good abdicate his nature, as diſclaim the uſe. of reaſon. A doc- 
trine is unaccountable, therefore it muſt be divine! EUPH. Credu- 
lity and ſuperſtition are qualities ſo diſagreeable and degrading to hu- 
man nature, ſo ſurely an effoct of weakneſs, and. ſo frequently a cauſe 
of wickedneſs, that I ſhouid be very much ſurpriſed to find a juſt courſe 
of reaſoning lead to them. I can never think that reaſon is a blind guide 
to folly, or that there is any connexion between truth and falſhood, no 
more than I can think a thing's being unaccountable a proof that it is di- 
vine: though at the ſame time I cannot help acknowledging, it follows 
from your own avowed principles, that a thing's being unaccountable, or 
incomprehenſible to our reaſon; is no ſure argument to conclude it is not 
divine; eſpecially when there are collateral proofs of its being ſo. A 
child is influenced by the many ſenſible effects it hath felt, of paternal 
love and care and ſuperior wiſdom, to believe and do ſeveral things with 
an implicit faith and obedierice:- and if we in the fame manner, from the 
truth and reaſonableneſs which we plainly fee in ſo many points within 
our cognizance, and the advantages which we experience from the ſeed 
of the goſpel ſown in good ground, were diſpoſed to an implicit belief of 
certain other points, relating to ſchemes we do not know, or ſubjects to 
which our talents are perhaps diſproportionate, I am tempted to think it 
might become our duty without diſhonouring our reaſon ; which is never 
ſo much diſhonoured as when it is foiled, and never in more danger of 
being foiled, than by Judging where it hath neither means nor right to 
judge. LIS. I would give a good deal, to ſee that ingenious gameſter 
Glaucus have the handling of Euphranor one night at our club. I own he 
is a peg too high for me in ſome of his notions: but then be is admira- 
ble at ae ere rann the viren of . 


XI X. ALC. He would dee to wakes it as clear as day light, that 
there was nothing worth a ſtraw 4 in chriſtianity, but what every one knew, 
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or might know, as well without as with it, before as ſince Jeſus Chrift. 
CRI. That great man, it ſeems, teacheth, that common ſenſe alone is 


the, pole-ſtar, by which mankind ought to ſteer; and that what is called 


revelation muſt be ridiculous, becauſe it is mein and uſeleſs, the 
natural talents of every man being ſufficient, to make him happy, good, 


and wiſe, without any further correſpondence with heaven either for light 
or aid. EUPH, I have already acknowledged how ſenſible I am, that 
my ſituation in this obſcure corner of the country deprives me of many 
advantages, to be had from the converſation of ingenious men in town. 


To make myſelf ſome amends, I am obliged to converſe with the dead 
and my own thoughts, which laſt I know are of little weight againſt the 
authority of Glaucus, or ſuch like great men in the minute philoſophy. 


But what ſhall we ſay to Socrates, for he too was of an opinion very dif- 


ferent from that aſcribed to Glaucus? ALC. For the preſent we need 


not inſiſt on authorities, ancient or modern, or inquire which was the 
greater. man Socrates or Glaucus. Though, methinks, for ſo much as 
authority can ſignify, the preſent times, gray and hoary with age and ex- 
perience, have a manifeſt advantage over thoſe that are falſly called an- 


cient. But not to dwell on authorities, I tell you in plain Engliſb, Eu- 


branor, we do not want your revelations; and that for this plain reaſon, 
thoſe that are clear every body knew before, and thoſe that are obſcure 


no body is the better for. EUPH. Whether it was poſſible for man- 
kind to have known all parts of the chriſtian religion, beſides myſteries 
and poſitive inſtitutions, is not the queſtion between us; and that they 
actually did not know them, is too plain to be denied. This, perhaps, 
was for want of making a due uſe of reaſon. But, as to the uſefulnefs 


of revelation, it ſeems much the ſame thing whether they could not 
know, or would not be at the pains to know, the doctrines revealed. 
And as for thoſe doctrines which were too obſcure to penetrate, or too 
ſublime to reach, by natural reaſon; how far mankind may be the bet- 
ter for them is more, I had almoſt ſaid, than even you or Glaucus can 


* 
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XX. ALC. But whatever may be pretended as to obſcure doctrines 
and diſpenſations, all this hath nothing to do with prophecies, which, be- 
ing altogether relative to mankind, and the events of this world, to which 
our faculties are ſurely well enough proportioned, one might expect ſhould 
be very clear, and ſuch as might inform inſtead of puzzling us. EUPH. 
And yet it muſt be allowed that as ſome prophecies are clear, there are 
ethers very obſcure; but left to myſelf, I doubt I ſhould never have in- 
ferred from thence that they were not divine. In my own way of think- 
ing I ſhould have been apt to conclude, . that the prophecies we--under- 
ſand are a proof for inſpiration, but that thoſe we do not underſtand-are 


no proof againſt it. Inaſmuch as for the latter our igriorance or the re- 


ſerve of the Holy Spirit may account,. but for the other nothing, - for 
_ ought that I fee, can account but inſpiration. ALC. Now know ſeve- 
ral ſagacious men, who conclude very differently from you, to wit, that 


the one ſort of prophecies are nonſenſe, and the other contrived after the 
events. Behold the difference between a man of free thought and one 


of narrow principles! EZUPH. It ſeems then they reject the revelations 
becauſe they are obſcure, and Daniel's prophecies becauſe they are clear. 
ALC. Either way a man of ſenſe ſees cauſe to ſuſpeR there has been foul 
play. EUPH. Your men of ſenſe are, it ſeems, hard to pleaſe. ALC. 
Our philoſophers are men of piercing eyes. EUPH. I ſuppoſe ſuch men 
never make tranſient judgments from tranſient views; but always eſta- 
bliſh, fixed concluſions upon a thorough inſpection of things. For. my 
own part, I dare not engage with a man, who has examined thoſe points 
ſo nicely, as it may be preſumed you have done: but I could name ſome 
eminent writers of our own, now living, whoſe books on the ſabje& of 
- prophecy have given great ſatisfaction to gentlemen, who paſs for men of 
ſenſe and learning, here in the country. ALC. Lou muſt know, Eu- 
pPpbranor, I am not at leiſure to peruſe the learned writings of di vines, on 
a ſubject which a man may ſee through with half an eye. To me it is 
ſufficient, that the point itſelf is odd and out of the road of nature. F 8 
£03 the 
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the reſt, I leave them to diſpute and ſettle among themſelves, where to 
fix the preciſe time when the ſcepter departed from Judah; or whether 
in Daniel's prophecy of the Mefiab we ſhould compute by the Chaldzon 
or the Julian year. My only concluſion concerning all ſuch matters is, 
that I will never trouble myſelf about them. EUPH. To an extraordi- 
nary genius, who ſees things with half an eye, I know not what to ſay: 
but for the reſt of mankind, one would think it ſhould be very raſh in 
them to conclude, without much and exact inquiry, on the unſafe fide of 
a queſtion which concerns their chief intereſt. ALC. Mark it well: a 
true genius in purſuit of truth makes ſwift advances on the wings of 
general maxims, while little minds creep and grovel amidſt mean parti- 
cularities. I lay it down for a certain truth; that by the fallatious arts 
of logic and criticiſm, raining and forcing, palliating, patching, and diſ- 
tioguiſhing, a man may juſtify or make out any thing; and this remark; 


| with one or two about prejudice, ſaves me a world of trouble. EUPZL 


You, Alciphron, who ſoar ſublime on; ſtrong and free pinions, vouchſafe 
to lend a helping hand to thoſe whom you behold entangled in the bird- 
lime of prejudice. For my part, I find it very poſſible to ſuppoſe pro- 
phecy may be divine, although there "ſhould be ſome obſcurity at this 
diſtance, with reſpect to dates of time or kinds of years. You yourſelf 
own revelation poſſible; and allowing this I can very eaſily conceive it 
may be odd, and out of the road of nature. I can without amazement 
meet in holy ſcripture divers prophecies, whereof I do not ſee the com- 
pletion, divers texts I do not underſland, divers myſteries above my 
comprehenſion, and ways of God to me unaccountable, Why: may not 
ſome prophecies relate to parts of hiſtory I am not well enough acquainted 
with, or to events not yet come to paſs? It ſeems to me that prophecies 
unfathomed by the hearer, or even the ſpeaker himſelf, have been aſter- 
ward verified and underſtood in the event; and it is one of my maxims, 
that, what bath been may be. Though I rub my eyes, and do my utmoſt 
to extricate nn from prejudice, 155 it ſtill ſeems very poſlible to me, 

that, 
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that, what I do not, a more acute, more attentive, or more learned man 
may underſtand : at leaſt thus much is plain; the difficulty of ſome points 
or paſſages doth not hinder the clearneſs of others, and thoſe parts of 
ſcripture, which we cannot interpret, we are not bound to know the ſenſe 
of. What evil or what inconvenience, if we cannot comprehend what 
we are not obliged to comprehend, or if we cannot account for thoſe 
things which it doth not belong to us to account for ? Scriptures not un- 
derſtood, at one time, or by one perſon, may be underſtood at another 
time, or by other perſons. May we not perceive, by retroſpect on what 
is paſt, a certain progreſs from darker to lighter, in the ſeries of the di- 
vine ceconomy. towards man? And may not future events clear up ſuch 
points as at preſent exerciſe the faith of believers? Now I cannot help 
thinking (ſuch is the force either of truth or prejudice) that in all this, 
there is nothing ſtrained or ce or which is not reaſonable or natural 
to * | 8 
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XXI. ALC. Well, 8 I will lend you a elping 1 hand, ſince 
you deſire it, but think fit to alter my method: for you muſt know, the 
main points of chriſtian belief have been infuſed ſo early, and inculcated 
ſg often, by nurſes, pædagogues, and prieſts, that, be the proofs ever ſo 
plain, it is a hard matter to convince a mind, thus tinctured and ſtained, 
by arguing againſt revealed religion from its internal characters. I ſhall 
therefore ſet myſelf to conſider things in another light, and examine 
your religion by certain external characters or circumſtantials, comparing 
the ſyſtem of revelation with collateral accounts of ancient heathen wri- 
ters, and ſhewing how ill it conſiſts with them. Know then, that the 
chriſtian revelation, ſu ppoſing the Jeuiſb, it follows, that if the Jewiſh 
be deſtroyed the chriſtian muſt of courſe fall to the ground. Now, to 
make ſhort work, I ſhall attack this Jeuiſb revelation. in its head. Tell 
me, are we not obliged, if we believe the Moſaic account cf things, to 
hold the world was created not quite fix thouſand years ago? EUPH, I 
grant 
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grant we are. ALC. What will you ſay now, if other ancient records 
carry up the hiſtory of the world many thouſand years beyond this period? 
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What if the Ægyptiaus and Chineſe ha ve accounts extending to thirty or 


forty thouſand years ? What-if the former of theſe nations have obſeryed 
twelve hundred eclipſes, during the ſpace of forty eight thouſand years, 


before the time of Alexander the great? What if the Chineſe have alſo 
many obſeryations antecedent to the Fewiſh account of the 'creation ? 
What if the Chaldæans had been obſerving the ſtars for above four hun- 


dred thouſand years? And what ſhall we ſay if we have ſucceſſions of 


kings and their reigns, marked for ſeveral thouſand years before the be- 
ginning of the world, aſſigned by Moſes? Shall we reject the accounts 


and records of all other nations, the moſt famous, ancient, and learned 


in the world, and preſerve a blind reverence for the legiſlator of the Fews? 


EUPH. And pray if they deſerve to be rejected, why ſhould we not re- 
ject them? What if thoſe monſtrous chronologies contain nothing but 
names without actions and manifeſt fables? What if thoſe pretended ob- 
ſervations of ÆAgyptians and Chaldæans were unknown or unregarded by 
ancient aſtronomers? What if the Jeſuits have ſhewn the inconſiſtency 

of the like Chineſe pretenſions with the truth of the Ephemerides? What 


if the moſt ancient Chineſe obſervations allowed to be authentic, are thoſe 


of two fixed - ſtars, one in the winter ſolſtice, the other in the vernal 


equinox, in the reign of their king Tao, which was ſince the flood? * 
ALC. You muſt give me leave to obſerve, the Romiſb miſſionaries are of 


ſmall credit in this point. EUPH. But what knowledge have we, or can 
we have, of thoſe Chineſe affairs, but by their means? The ſame perſons 
that tell us of theſe accounts refute them ; if we reje their authority 


in one caſe, what right have we to build upon it in another? ALC. 
When I conſider that the Chineſe have annals of more than forty | thouſand 


years, and that they are a learned ingenious and acute people, very cu- 


rious, and addicted to arts and ſciences, t cannot help paying 
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ſome regard to their accounts of time. ELPEH Whatever advantage 
their ſituation and political maxims may have given them, it doth not ap- 
pear they are ſo learned or ſo acute in point of ſcience as the Europeans. 
The general character of the Chineſe, if we may believe Trigaltius and 
other writers, is, that they are men of a trifling and credulous curioſity, 
addicted to ſearch after the philoſopher's ſtone, and a medicine to make 
men immortal, to aſtrology, fortune-telling, and preſages of all kinds. 
Their ignorance in nature and mathematics is evident, from the great 
hand the Jeſuits make of that kind of knowledge among them. But 
what ſhall we think of thoſe extraordinary annals, if the very Chineſe 
themſelves give no credit to them for more than three thouſand years 
before Jeſus Chriſt? If they do not pretend to have begun to write hiſ- 
tory above four thouſand years ago? And if the oldeſt books they have 
now extant in an intelligible character, are not above two thouſand years 
old? One would think a man of your ſagacity, ſo apt to ſuſpect every 
thing out of the common road of nature, ſhould not without the cleareſt 
proof admit thoſe annals for authentic, which record ſuch ſtrange things 

as the ſun's not ſetting for ten days, and gold raining three days together. 
Tell me, Alciphron, can you really believe theſe things without inquiring 
by what means the tradition was preſerved, through what hands it paſſed, 
or what reception it met with, or who firſt committed it to writing? 
ALC. To omit the Chineſe and their ſtory, it will ſerve my purpoſe as 
well to build on the authority of Manetbo that learned Egyptian prieſt, 
who had ſuch opportunities of ſearching into the moſt ancient accounts 
of time, and copying into his dynaſties the moſt. venerable and authentic 
records inſcribed on the pillars of Hermes. EUPH. Pray, Alciphron, 
where were thoſe chronological pillars to be ſeen? ? ALC. In the Seria- 
dical land. EUPH. And where is that country? ALC. I don't know. 
EUPH. How were thoſe records preſerved for ſo many ages down to the 
time of this Hermes, who is ſaid to have been the firſt inventor of let- 
ters? ALC. I do not know. EUPH. Did any other writers, before or 
| ſince 
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fince Manetho, pretend to have ſeen, or tranſcribed, or 12800 any thing 


about theſe pillars? ALC. Not that I know. EUPH. Or about the 
place where they are ſaid to have been. ALC. If they did, it is more 


than I know. EUPH. Do the Greek authors that went into gypt, and 


conſulted the Ægyptian prieſts, agree with theſe accounts of Manetho ? 
Ad Suppoſe' they do not. EUPH. Doth Diodorus, who lived ſince, 


 Manetho, follow, cite, or ſo much as mention this ſame Manetho? ALC. 


What will you infer from all this? EUPH. If I did not know you and 
your principles, and how vigilantly you guard againſt impoſture, I ſhould 
infer that you were a very credulous man. For what can we call it but 
credulity to believe moſt incredible things on moſt ſlender authority, ſuch 


as fragments of an obſcure writer, diſagreeing with all other hiſtorians, 


ſupported by an obſcure authority of Hermes's pillars, for which you 
muſt take his word, and which contain things ſo improbable as ſucceſſi- 
ons of gods and demi-gods, for many thouſand years, Vulcan alone hay- 
ing reigned nine thouſand? There is little in theſe venerable dynaſties of 
Maneths, beſides names and numbers; and yet in that little we meet 
with very ſtrange things, that would be thought romantic in another 
writer: for inſtance, the Nile overflowing with honey, the moon grown 
bigger, a ſpeaking lamb, ſeventy kings who reigned” as many days one 
after another, a king a day. If you are known, Alciphron, to give Cre- 
dit to theſe things, I fear you will loſe the honour of being thought in- 
credulous. ALC. And yet theſe ridiculous fragments, as you would re- 


| preſent them, have been thought worth the pains and Iucubrations of 


very learned men. How can you account for the work that the great 
Foſeph Scaliger and Sir John Marſham make about them? EUPH. I do not 
pretend to account for it. To ſee Scaliger add another Julian period to 
make room for ſuch things as Manetho's dynaſties, and Sir John Marſham 
take ſo much learned pains to piece, patch, and mend thoſe obſcure 


{ragments, to range them in ſynchroniſms, and wet to . them 10 5 
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ſacred chronology, or make them conſiſtent with themſelves and other 
accounts, is to me very ſtrange and unaccountable. Why they, or Eu- 
ſebius, or yourſelf, or any other learned man ſhould imagine thoſe things 


deſerve any regard I leave you to explain. 


XXII. ALC. After all it is not eaſy to conceive what ſhould move, 
not only Manetbo, but alſo other Ægyptian prieſts, long before his time, 
to ſet up ſuch great pretences to antiquity, all which however differing. 
from one another, agree in this, that they overthrow the Moſaic hiſtory ? . 
How can this be accounted for without ſome real foundation? What 
point of pleaſure. or profit, or power, could ſet men on forging ſucceſſions 
of ancient names, and periods of time for ages before the world began? 
EUPH. Pray, Alciphron, is there any thing ſo ſtrange or ſingular in this 
vain humour of extending the antiquity of nations beyond the truth? 
Hath it not been obſerved in moſt parts of the world? Doth it not even 
in our own times ſhew itſelf, eſpecially among thoſe dependent and ſubdued 
people, who have little elſe to boaſt of. To paſs over others of our fel- 
low- ſubjects, who in proportion as they are below their neighbours in 
wealth and power, lay claim to a more remote antiquity ; are not the 
pretenſions of 1ri/hmen in this way known to be very great? If I may 
truſt my memory O Flaherty, in his Ogygia, mentions ſome tranſactions 
in Treland before the flood. The ſame humour, and from the ſame 
cauſe, appears to have prevailed in Sicily, a country for ſome centuries 
paſt, ſubject to the dominion of foreigners: during which time, the Si- 
cilians have publiſhed divers fabulous accounts, concerning the original 
and antiquity of their cities, wherein they vie with each other. It is 
pretended to be proved by ancient inſcriptions, whoſe exiſtence or autho- 
rity ſeems on a level with that of Hermes's pillars, that Palermo was found- 
ed in the days of the patriarch Tſaac by. a colony of Hebrews, Phenicians 
and Syrians, and that a grandſon of Eſau had been governor of a tower 
ſubſiſting within theſe two hundred years in that city. The antiquity 

_ ® Fazelli Hift, Sicul. decad. f. lib. 8. 
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any foreign evidenice;, that 


4 Maſins hath hook carried ſtill Usher by ſome who, would have us 
think it was enlarged by Nimrod'*. The like pretenſions are made by 


Catania, and other towns of that iſland, who have found authors of as 
good credit as Manetho to ſupport them. Now I ſhould be glad to know 


why the Agypti ans, a ſubdued people, may not probably be ſuppoſed to 
have invented fabulons accounts from the ſame motive, and like others 
valued themſelves on extravagant pretenſions to antiquity, when in all 
other reſpeAs they were ſo much inferior to their maſters? That people 


| had been f ucceſſively conquered by Ethiopians, Afyrians, Bubyloni ans, 


Perfians, and Grecians, before it appears that thoſe wonde rful dynaſties 
of Manetho and the pillars of Hermes were ever heard of; as they had 
been by the two firſt of thoſe nations before the! time of Solon himſelf, 
the earlieſt Greek that is known to have conſulted: the. prieſts of - AÆgypt: 
whoſe accounts were ſo” extravagant that even the Greek tiftorians, 
though unacquainted with holy ſeripture, were far from giving an in- 
tire credit to them. Herodotus making a report upon their authority, 
faith, thoſe to whom ſuch things ſeem credible may make the beſt of 
them; for for himſelf declaring that it Was dis purpoſe to write what he 
ea +: And both he and Diodorus do, on divers occaſions, ſhew the 


Bins diffidence i in the narratives of thoſe Egyptian prieſts. And as we | 


obſeryed of the Fgyptians, it is no leſs certain that the Phenicians, Aſp 
Ant and CBaldæund were each a conquered and reduced people, before 
the eel the world appear to have heard any thing of their preten- 
ſtons to {6 remote antiquity. CRE But what occaſion is there- to. be at 
any pains to account for the humour of fabulous writers? Is. it not ſuf. 
ficient to fee that Fw Men belate abfurdities; that. they ate unſupported by 

the do not appear | to have been in credit, 
even among their o countrymen, and that they are inconſiſtent” one 


with another ? That men: ou Rave the vanity to impoſe on the world 


by falſe accounts, is nothing ſtrange; 3 it is much more ſo, that after 
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what hath been done towards undeceiving the world by ſo many learned 
critics, there ſhould be men found capable of being abuſed by thoſe 
paltry ſcraps of Manetho, Beroſus, Creſias, or the like fabulous or counter- 
feit writers. ALC. Give me leave to obſerve, thoſe learned critics may 
prove to be eccleſiaſtics, perhaps ſome of them papiſts. CRIT. What do 
you think of Sir Iſaac Newton, was he either papiſt or eocleſiaſtic? Per- 
haps you may not allow him to have been in ſagacity, or force of mind, 
equal to the great men of the minute philoſophy : but it cannot be de- 
nied that he had read and thought much upon the ſubject, and that the 
reſult of his inquiry was a perfect contempt of all thoſe celebrated rivals 
to Moſes. ALC. It hath been obſerved by ingenious men, that Sir Iſaac 
Newton, though a layman, was deeply prejudiced, witneſs his great re- 
gard to the bible. CRI. And the fame may be ſaid of Mr. Locke, Mr. 
Boyle, Lord Bacon, and other famous laymen, who, however knowing in 
ſome points, muſt nevertheleſs be allowed not to have attained that * 
diſcernment, whicll is the peculiar — 2 . ſect. 


XXIII. But FRAN debe ma be other 100 beſide prejudice, to 
incline a man to give Moſes the preference, on the truth of whoſe hiſtory 
the government, manners, and religion of his country were founded 
and framed; of whoſe hiſtory there are manifeſt traces in the moſt an- 
cient books and traditions of the Gentiles, particularly of the Brachmans 
and Perſees; whoſe hiſtory is confirmed by the late invention of arts and 
ſciences, the gradual peopling of the world, the very names of ancient na- 
tions, and even by the authority and arguments of that renowned phi- 
loſopher Lucretius, who, on other points, is ſo much admired and follow- 
ed by thoſe of your ſect. Not to mention that the continual decreaſe of 
fluids, the ſinking of hills, and the diminution of planetary motions af- 
ford ſo many natural proofs, which ſhew this world had a beginning; as 
the civil or hiſtorical proofs abovementioned do plainly point out, this 
beginning to have been about the time aſſigned in holy ſcripture. Af- 
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ter all which I beg leave to add one obſervation more. To any one who 
confiders that, on-digging into the earth, ſuch quantities of ſhells, and, in 


ſome places, bones and horns of animals are found, ſound and intire af- 


ter having lain there in all probability ſome thouſands of years; it ſhould 
ſeem probable, that gems, medals, and implements in metal or ſtone, 


might have laſted: intire, buried under ground forty or fifty thouſand 


years, if the world had been ſo old. How comes it then to paſs that no 
remains are found, no antiquities of thoſe numerous ages preceding the 


ſcripture accounts of time; no fragments of buildings, no public monu- 


ments, no intaglias, cammeos, ſtatues, baſſo relie vos, medals, inſcripti- 


ons, utenſils, or artificial works of any kind are ever diſcovered, which 


may bear teſtimony to the exiſtence of thoſe mighty empires, thoſe ſuc- 
ceſſions of monarchs, heroes, and demi gods, for ſo many thouſand years? 
Let us look forward and ſuppoſe ten or twenty thouſand years to come, 
during which time we will ſuppoſe, that plagues, famines, wars, and 
earthquakes ſhall have made great havoc in the world, is it not highly 


probable that at the end of ſuch a period, pillars, vaſes, and ſtatues now 


in being of granite, or porphyry, or jaſper, (ſtones of ſuch hardneſs, as 
we know them to have laſted two thouſand years above ground, with- | 
.out any conſiderable alteration) would bear record of theſe and paſt 
ages? or that ſome of our current coins might then be dug up, or old 
walls and. the foundations of buildings ſhew themſelves, as well as the 
ſhells and ſtones of the primeval world are preſerved down to our times. 
To me it ſeems to follow from theſe conſiderations, which common ſenſe 
and experience make all men judges of, that we may ſe good reaſon to 
"conclude, the world was created about the time recorded in holy ſcripture. 
And if we admit a thing ſo extraordinary as the creation of this world, it 
Mould ſeem that we admit ſomething ſtrange, and odd, and new to hu- 


man nn en any other miracle whatſoever. 


XXIV. 
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XXIV. Alciphron fate muſing and made no anſwer; whereupon Ly/icles 
expreſſed himſelf in the following manner. I muſt own I ſhould rather 
ſuppoſe with Lucretius, that the world was made by chance, and that 
men grew out of the earth, like pompions, than pin my faith on thoſe 
wretched fabulous fragments of oriental hiſtory. And as for the 
learned men, who have taken pains to. illuſtrate and piece them together, 
they appear to me no better than ſo many muſty pedants. An ingeni- 
ous free-thinker may perhaps now and then make ſome uſe of their lucu- 
brations, and play one abſurdity againſt another. But you are not there- 
fore to think, he pays any real regard to the authority of ſuch apocry- 
_ phal writers, or believes one ſyllable of the Chineſe, Babylontan, or Egyp- 
tian traditions. If we ſeem to give them a preference before the bible, 
it is only becauſe they are not eſtabliſned by law. This is my plain ſenſe 
of the matter, and I dare ſay it is the general ſenſe of our ſect; who are 
too rational to be in carneft on ſuch trifles, though they ſometime give 
hints of deep erudition, and put on a grave face to divert themſelves with 
bigots. ALC. Since Lyficles will have it fo, I am content not to build 
on accounts of time preceding the Moſaic. I muſt nevertheleſs beg leave 
to obſerve, there is another point of a different nature, againſt which 
there do not lie the ſame exceptions, that deſerves to be conſidered, and 
may ſerve our purpoſe as well. I preſume it will be allowed that hifto> 

rians, treating of times withia the Moſaic account, ought by impartial 
men to be placed on the ſame foot with Moſes. It may therefore be ex- 
_ pected, that thoſe, who pretend to vindicate his writings, ſhould recon- 
cile them with parallel accounts of other authors, treating of the ſame 
times, things, and perſons. And, if we are not attached ſingly to MWeſes, 
but take our notions from other writers, and the probability of things, 
we ſhall ſee good cauſe to believe, the Jets were only a crew of leprous 
Agyptians, driven from their country on account of that loathſome diſ- 
temper; and that their religion, pretended to have been delivered from - 
heaven at mount Sinai, was in truth learned in Egypt, and brought 
from 
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from thence. ¶ NI. Not to inſiſt, on What cannot be dined, chat an 
hiſtorian | writing of his own times is to be believed, before others who 
treat of the ſame ſubject ſeveral· ages aſter, it ſeems to me that it is ab- 
ſurd to expect we ſhould reconcile Moſes with profane hiſtorians, till you 
| haye firſt reconciled them one with another. In anfwer therefore to what 
you obſerve, [ deſire you would conſider in the firſt place, that 'Manerho, 
Cbeæremon, and Lyfmachus had publiſhed inconfiftent accounts of the 
Jes, and their going forth from Agypt: in the ſecond place, that their 

language is a plain proof they were not of Ægyptian, but either of Phæ- 
nician, of Syrian, or of Chaldzan original: and in the third place, that 
it doth not ſeem very probable to ſuppoſe, their religion, the baſis or 
fundamental principle of which was the worſhip of one only ſupreme 
God, and the principal deſign of which was to aboliſh idolatry, could be 
derived from /Egypr, the moſt idolatrous of all nations. It muſt be on- 
ed, the ſeparate ſituation and inſtitutions of the Jews occaſioned, their 
being treated by ſome foreigners, with great ignorance and contempt of 
them and their original. But Strabo, who. is allowed to have been a ju- 
dicious and inquiſitive writer, though he was not acquainted with their 
true hiſtory, makes more honourable mention of them. He relates that 
Moſes, with many other worſhippers of one infinite God, not approving 
the image worſhip of the Egyptians and other nations, went out from 
Egypt and ſettled in Feruſalem, n _w built a eee to one only 
God without images 1. 


XXV. ALC. We who aſſert the cauſe of liberty againſt religion, in 
theſe later ages of the world, lie under great diſadvantages, from the loſs 
of ancient books, which cleared up many points' to the eyes of thoſe 
great men, Celſus, Porphyry, and Julian, which at a greater diſtance and 
with leſs help cannot ſo eaſily be made out by us: but, had we thoſe re- 
i . doubt not we might demoliſh the whole ſyſtem at once. CRI. 


* hoer. contra Apion. A = t Strab. I. 16. : 
| And 
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And yet I make ſome doubt of this; becauſe thoſe great men, as you 
call them, with all thoſe advantages could not do it. ALC. That muſt 
needs have been owing to the dulneſs and ſtupidity of the world in thoſe 
days, when the art of reaſoning was not ſo much known and cultivated | 
as of late: but thoſe men of true genius ſaw through the deceit them- 
ſelves, and were very clear in their opinion, which convinces me they 
had good reaſon on their fide. CRI. And yet that great man Celfus 
| ſeems to have had very flight and inconſtant notions: one while, he talks 
like a thorough Epicurean; another, he admits miracles, propheſies, and 
a future ſtate of rewards and. puniſhments. What think you, Alciphron, 
is it not ſomething capricious in ſo great a man, among other advantages 
which he aſcribes to brutes above human kind, to. ſuppoſe they are ma- 
gicians and prophets; that they have a nearer commerce and union with 
the divinity that they know more than men; and that elephants, in 
particular, are of all others moſt religious animals and ſtrict obſervers of 
an oath. ALC. A great genius will be ſometimes whimſical. But 
what do you ſay to the emperor Julian, was he not an extraordinary 
man? CRI. He ſeems by his writings to have been lively and ſatirical. 
Further, I make no difficulty of owning that he was a generous, tempe- 
rate, gallant, and facetious emperor: but at the ſame time it muſt be 
allowed, becauſe his own heathen panegyriſt Ammianus Marcellinus + al- 
lows it, that he was a prating, light, vain, ſuperſtitious ſort. of man. 
And therefore his judgment or authority can be but of ſmall weight with 
| thoſe, who are not prejudiced in his favour. ALC. But of all the great | 
men who wrote againſt revealed religion, the greateſt without queſtion | 
was that truly great man Porphyry, the loſs of whoſe invaluable work i 
can never be ſufficiently lamented. This profound philoſopher went to 
the bottom and original of things. He maſt learnedly confuted the ſcrip- 
tures, ſhewed the abſurdity of the Maſalc accounts, undermined and ex- 


ys Origen. contra Celſum, l. 4. Am. Marcellin. 1. 25. 3 
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; 15 poſed whe prophecies, and ridiculed allegorical interpretations *. * The. 


moderns, it muſt be owned, have done great things and ſhewn themſelves 
able men; yet I cannot but regret the loſs of what was done by a per- 
ſon of ſuch vaſt abilities, and who lived ſo much nearer the fountain- 
head; though his authority ſurvives his writings, and muſt ſtill have its 
weight with impartial men, in ſpight of the enemies of truth. CRI. 
Porphyry, I grant was a thorough infidel, though he appears by no means 
to have been incredulous. It ſeems he had a great opinion of wizards 
and necromancers, and believed the myſterics, miracles, and prophecies 
of Theurgi/ts and Egyptian prieſts. He was far from being an enemy to 
_ obſcure jargon ; and pretended to extraordinary extaſies. In a word, this 
great man appears to have been as unintelligible as a ſchoolman, as ſu- 
perſtitious as a monk, and as fanatical as any Quietiſt or Quaker; and, 
to compleat his character as a minute philoſopher, he was under ſtrong 
_ temptations to lay violent hands on himſelf. We may frame a notion of 
this patriarch of infidelity, by. his judicious way of thinking upon other 
points as well as the chriſtian religion. So ſagacious was he as to find out, 
that the ſouls of inſects, when ſeparated from their bodies, become rati- 
onal: that dæmons of a thouſand ſhapes aſſiſt in making philtrums and 
charms, whoſe ſpiritual bodies are nouriſhed and fattened by the ſteams 
of libations and facrifices: that the ghoſts of thoſe, who died violent 
deaths, uſe to haunt and appear about their ſepulchres. This ſame egre- 
gious philoſopher adviſeth a wiſe man not to eat fleſh, leſt the impure 
foul of the brute that was put to violent death ſhould enter, along with 
the fleſh, into thoſe who eat it. He adds, as à matter of fact confirmed 
by many experiments, that thoſe who would inſinuate into themſelves 
the ſouls of ſuch animals, as have the gift of foretelling things to come, 
need only eat a principal part, the heart for inſtance of a ſtag or a mole, 
and ſo receive the ſoul of the animal, which will propheſy in them _ 


Luc. Holſtenius de vita & ee Party, 
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a God “. No wonder if men whoſe minds were preoccupied by faith 
and tenets of ſuch a peculiar kind ſhould be averſe from the reception 
of the goſpel. Upon the whole, we deſire to be excuſed if we do not 
pay the ſame deference to the judgment of men, that appear to us whim- 
ſical, ſuperſtitious, weak and viſionary, which thoſe impartial gentlemen 
do, who admire their talents, and are proud to tread in their foot- 
ſteps. ALC. Men ſee things in different views: what one admires an- 
other contemns; it is even poſſible for a prejudiced mind, whoſe atten- 
tion is turned towards the faults and blemiſhes of things, to fancy ſome 


ſhadow. of defect in thoſe great lights which in our own days have en- 


dae and full continue | to om the world. 


XXVI. But pray tell me, Crito, what you think of __ ephus? He is 


allowed to have been a man of learning and judgment. He was himſelf 


an aſſerter of revealed religion. And chriſtians, when his authority 
ſerves their turn, are uſed to cite him with reſpect. CRI. All this I ac- 
knowledge. ALC. Muſt it not then ſeem very ſtrange, and very ſuſpicious 
to every impartial inquirer, that this learned Few writing the hiſtory of 
bis own country, of that very place, and thoſe very times, where and 
when Jeſus Chriſt made his appearance, ſhould yet ſay nothing of the 
character, miracles, and doctrine of that extraordinary perſon ? Some an- 
cient chriſtians were ſo ſenſible of this, that, to make amends, they in- 
ſerted a famous paſſage in that hiſtorian; which impoſture hath been 
ſufficiently detected by able critics.in the laſt age. CRI. Though there 
are not wanting able critics on the other ſide of the queſtion, yet, not 
to enter upon the diſcuſſion of that celebrated paſſage, I am content to 


give you all you can deſire, and ſuppoſe it not genuine, but the pious 


fraud of ſome wrong-headed chriſtian, who could not brook the omiſſion 
in Foſephus : but this will never make ſuch omiſſion a real objection 
againſt chriſtianity, Nor 1s there, for ought I can fee, any thing in it 


* Vide Porphyrium de abſtinentia, de weriftelle de diis & dæmonibus. 
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wphereon to ground either admiration or ſuſpicion ; inaſmuch as it ſhould 
ſeem very natural, ſuppoſing the goſpel account exactly true, for Foſe- 
bus to "have ſaid nothing of it; conſidering that the view of that writer 
was to give his country ſome Are! in the eye of the world, which had 
been greatly prejudiced againſt the Jes, and knew little of their hiſtory, 
to which end the life and death of our Saviour would not in any wiſe 
have conduced; conſidering that Jeſepbus could not have been an eye- 
witneſs of our Saviour or his miracles; conſidering that he was a Pha- 
riſee of quality and learning, foreign as well as Jewiſh, one of great em- 
ployment in the ſtate, and that the goſpel was preached to the poor; 
that the firſt inſtruments of ſpreading it, and the firſt converts to it were 5 
mean and illiterate, that it might not ſeem the work of man, or behold- 
ing to human intereſt or power; conſidering the general prejudice of the 
Fews, who expected in the Maſiah a temporal and conquering prince, 
which prejudice was ſo ſtrong, that they choſe rather to attribute our Sa- 
viour's miracles to the devil, than acknowledge him to be the Chriſt: 
conſidering alſo the helliſh diſorder and confuſion of the Jeuiſb ſtate 
in the days of Joſepbus, when mens minds were filled and aſtoniſhed 
with unparalleled wars, diſſenſions, maſſacres, and ſeditions of that devot- 
ald people. Laying all theſe things together, I do not think it ſtrange, 
that ſuch a man, writing with ſuch a view, at ſuch a time, and in ſuch 
circumſtances, ſhould omit to deſcribe our blefled Saviour's life and 
death, or to mention his miracles, or to take notice of the ſtate of the 
chriſtian church, which was then as a grain of muſtard ſeed beginning 
to take root and germinate. And this will ſeem ſtill leſs ſtrange, if it be 
- conſidered, that the apoſtles i in a few years after our Saviour's death de- 
parted from Jeruſalem, ſetting themſelves to convert the Gentiles, and 
were diſperſed throughout the world; that the converts in Feruſalem 
were, not only of the meaneſt of the people, but alſo few; the three 
thouſand, added. to the church in one day upon Peters Pebaching in 
that city, appearing to have been not inhabitants but ſtrangers from 
; 1 all 
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all parts aſſembled to celebrate the feaſt of Pæntecoſt; and that all the 


time of Foſephus and for ſeveral years after, during a ſucceſſion of fifteen 
biſhops, the chriſtians at Feruſalem obſerved the Moſaic law *, and were 
conſequently, in outward appearance, one people with the reſt of the 


Jeus, which muſt have made them leſs obſervable. I would fain know 


what reaſon we have to ſuppoſe, that the goſpel, which in its firſt pro- 


pagation ſeemed to overlook the great or conſiderable men of this world, 


might not alſo have been overlooked by them, as a thing not ſuited to 
their apprehenſions and way of thinking? Beſides, in thoſe early times 
might not other learned Jews, as well as + Gamaliel, ſuſpend their judg- 
ment of this new way, as not knowing what to make or lay of it, be- 
ing on one hand unable to quit the notions and traditions in which they 
were brought up, and, on the other, not daring to reſiſt or ſpeak againſt 
the goſpel, leſt they ſhould be found to fight againſt God? Surely at all 
events, it could never be expected, that an unconverted Few ſhould give 
the ſame account of the life, miracles, and doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, as 
might become a chriſtian to have given; nor on the other hand was it 
at all improbable, that a man of ſenſe ſhould beware to leſſen or tra- 
duce what, for ought he knew, might have been a heavenly diſpenſation, 
between which two courſes the middle was to ſay nothing, but paſs it 
over in a doubtful or a reſpectful ſilence. And it is obſeryable, that 
where this hiſtorian occaſionally mentions Feſ#us Chriſt in his account of 
St. Fames's death, he doth it without any reflection, or ſaying either good 


or bad, though at the ſame time he ſhews a regard-for the apoſtle. It 


is obſervable, I ſay, that ſpeaking of Fe efus his expreſſion is, who was 
Called the Chriſt, not who pretended to be the Chriſt, or who was falſly 
called the Chriſt, but ſimply ri Kg T. It is evident Jgſephus knew 
there was ſuch a man as Jeſus, and that he was ſaid to be the Chriſt, 


and yet he condemns neither him nor his followers; which. to me ſeems 


an argument in their fayour. Certainly if we ſuppoſe Foſe ephus to have 


* Sulp. Sever. Sacr. Hiſt, I. 2. & Euſeb. Chron. lib. poſter. Acts v. f Joſ. Ant. I. 20. e. 8. 
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known or been perſuaded that he was an impoſtor, it will be difficult to 
account for his not ſaying ſo in plain terms. But if we ſuppoſe him in 
Gamaliel's way of thinking, who ſuſpended his judgment, and was afraid 
of being found to fight againſt God, it ſhould ſeem natural for him to 
behave in that very manner, which according to you makes againſt our 
faith, but I verily think makes for it. But what if fo ofephus had been a 


bigot, or even a Sadducee, an infidel, an atheiſt? What then! we rea- 


dily grant there might have been perſons of rank, politicians, generals, and 


men of letters, then as well as now, Fews as well as Engh/bmen, who be- 


lieved no revealed religion: and that ſome ſuch perſons might poſſibly 
have heard of a man in low life, who- performed miracles by magic, 
without informing themſelves, or perhaps ever inquiring, about his miſ- 


ſion and doctrine. Upon the whole, I cannot comprehend, why any 
man ſhould conclude againſt the truth of the goſ pel, from Fo fephus's omit- 


ting to ſpeak of it, any more than from his omitting to embrace it. Had 


the firſt chriſtians been chief prieſts and rulers, or men of ſcience and 
learning, like Philo and Joſephus, it might perhaps with better colour have 
been objected, that their religion was of human contrivance, than now 
that it hath pleaſed God by weak things to confound the ſtrong. This 
J think ſufficiently accounts, why in the beginning the goſpel might over- 
Look or ode overlooked we men of a certain rank 0 character. f 


Pa. 


xXxkVII ALC. And yet i it "<a an odd N in 8 of any 


| aArine, that it was preached by ſimple people to ſimple people. CRI. 


Indeed if there was no other atteſtation to the truth of the chriſtian reli- 


gion, this muſt be owned a very weak one. But if a doctrine begun 


by inftrumen! 85 mean as to all human advantages, and making its firſt 
progreſs. among thoſe, who had neither wealth nor art nor power to 


grace or encourage it, ſhould in a ſhort time by it's own innate ex- 


celleney, the mighty force of miracles, and the demonſtration of the 


e not only without, but . all worldly motives ſpread 
through 
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through the world, and ſubdue men of all ranks and conditions of life, 
would it not be very unreaſonable to reject or ſuſpect it, for the want of 
human means? And might not this with much better reaſon be thought 


an argument of its coming from God? ALC. But fill an inquiſitive 


man will want the teſtimony of men of learning and knowledge. CRI. 
But from the firſt century onwards, there was never wanting the teſti- 
mony of ſuch men, who wrote learnedly in defence of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, who lived, many of them, when the memory of things was freſh, 
who had abilities to judge and means to know, and who gave the cleareſt 
proofs of their conviction and ſincerity. ALC. But all the while theſe 
men were chriſtians, prejudiced chriſtians, and therefore their teſtimony 
is to be ſuſpected. CRI. It ſeems then you would have Fews or heathens 


atteſt the truths of chriſtianity, ALC. That is the very thing I want. 


CRI. But how can this be? or if it could, would not any rational man 
be apt to ſuſpect ſuch evidence, and aſk, how it was poſſible for a man 
really to believe ſuch things himſelf and not. become a chriſtian ? the 
apoſtles and firſt converts were themſelves Jews, and brought up in a 
veneration for the law. of Moſes, and in all the prejudices of that people: 


many fathers, chriſtian philoſophers, and learned apologiſts for the faith, 
who had been bred Gentiles, were without doubt imbued with. prejudices 


of education: and if the finger of God and force of truth converted both 
the one and the other from Judaiſm or Gentiliſm, in ſpight of their preju- 
dices to chriſtianity, is not their teſtimony ſo much the ſtronger? You 
have then the ſuffrages of both Jews and Gentiles, atteſting to the truth 
of our religion in the earlieſt ages. But to expect or deſire the atteſtation 
of Jews remaining Fews, or of Gentiles remaining Gentiles, ſeems unrea- 
| ſonable: nor can it be imagined that the teſtimony of men, who were 
not converted themſelves, ſhould be the likelieſt to convert others. We 
have indeed the teſtimony of heathen writers to prove, that about the 
time of our Sayiour' s birth, there was a general expectation in the eaſt of 


a Me Nab or Prince, who ſhould found a new dominion: that there were 
e 
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ſuch people as chriſtians: that they were cruelly perſecuted and put to 
death: that they were innocent and holy in life and worſhip: and that 
there did really exiſt in that time, certain perſons and facts mentioned in 
the new Teſtament: and for other points, we have learned fathers, ſeve- 


ral of whom had been, as I already obſerved, bred heathens, to atteſt 


their truth. ALC. For my part I have no great opinion of the capacity 
or learning of the fathers, and many learned men, eſpecially of the re- 


formed churches abroad, are of the ſame mind, which ſaves me the trou- 


ble of looking myſelf into their voluminous writings. CRI. I ſhall not 
take upon me to ſay, with the minute philoſopher Pomponatius *, that 
Origen, Baſil, Auguſtin, and divers other fathers, were equal to Plato, 
Aristotle, and the greateſt of the Gentiles in human knowledge. But, if I 
may be allowed to make a judgment from what I have ſeen of their wri- 
tings, I ſhould think ſeveral of them men of great parts, eloquence, and 
learning, and much ſuperior to thoſe who ſeem to undervalue them. 
Without any affront to certain modern critics or tranſlators, Eraſmus 
may be allowed a man of fine taſte, and a fit judge of ſenſe and good 
writing, though his judgment in this point was very different from theirs. 
Some of our reformed brethren, becauſe the Romanifts attribute too much, 
ſeem to have attributed too little to them, from a very uſual, though no 
very judicious oppoſition; which is apt to lead men to remark defects, 
without making proper allowances, and to ſay things which NONE piety, 
nne nor e ſenſe require them to 1 | 


xxvII ALC. But though 1 ſhould acknowledge, that a concurring 
relinioay of many learned and able men throughout the firſt ages of 
chriſtianity may have its weight, yet when I conſider the great number 


of forgeries and hereſies that ſprung up in thoſe times, it very much 


weakens their credit. CRI. Pray, Alciphron, would it be allowed a good 


argument in the mouth of a papiſt + wa the reformation, that many 


# Lib. de immortalitate animæ. 
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abſurd ſects ſprung up at the ſame time with it? Are we to wonder, that 
when good ſeed is ſowing, the enemy ſnould ſow tares? But at once to 
cut off ſeveral objections, let us ſuppoſe in fact, what you do not deny 
poſſible, that there is a God, a devil, and a revelation from heaven com- 
| mitted to writing many centuries ago. Do but take a view of human 
nature, and conſider, what would probably follow from ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion; and whether it is not very likely there ſhould be half-believers, 
miſtaken bigots, holy frauds, ambitious, intereſted, diſputing, conceited, 
ſchiſmatical, heretical, abſurd men among the profeſſors of ſuch reveal- 
ed religion, as well as after a courſe of ages, various readings, omiſſions, 
tranſpoſitions, and obſcurities in the text of the facred oracles? And if 
ſo, I leave you to judge, whether it be reaſonable to make thoſe events 
an objection againſt the being of a thing, which would probably and na- 
turally follow upon the ſuppoſal of its being? ALC. Aſter all, ſay what 
you will, this variety of opinions muſt needs ſhake the faith of a reaſona- 
ble man. Where there are ſo many different opinions on the ſame point, 

it is very certain they cannot all be true, but it is certain they may all 
be falſe. And the means to find out the truth | when a man of ſenſe ſets 
about this inquiry, he finds himſelf ona ſudden ſtartled and amuſed with 

hard words and knotty queſtions. This makes him abandon the purſuit, 
thinking the game not worth the chaſe. CRI. But would not this man 
of ſenſe do well to conſider, it muſt argue want of diſcernment, to reject 
divine truths for the ſake of human follies? Uſe but the ſame candour 
and impartiality in treating of religion, that you would think proper on 
other ſubjects. We deſire no more, and expect no leſs, In law, in phy- 
ſic, in politics, wherever men' have refined, is it not evident they have 
been always apt to run into diſputes and chicane? but will that hinder 
you from admitting, there are many good rules and juſt notions, and 
uſeful truths in all thoſe profeſſions ? Phyſicians may diſpute, perhaps 
vainly and unintelligibly, about the animal ſyſtem: they may aſſign dif- 


ferent cauſes of diſtempers, ſome explaining them by the clementary qua- 
lities, 
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lities, hot and cold, moiſt and ary, yet this doth not hinder, but the bark 
may be good for an ague, and rhubarb for a flux. Nor can it others, by 


chymical, others by mechanical principles, be inferred from the different 


ſects, which from time to time have ſprung up in that profeſſion, the 
dogmatic, for inſtance, empiric, methodic, galenic, paracelſian, or the 
hard words and knotty queſtions and idle theories which have grown 
from them, or been engrafted on them, that, therefore, we ſhould deny 
the circulation of the blood, or reje their excellent rules about exerciſe, 


air, and diet. ALC. It ſeems you would ſcreen religion by the example 


of other profeſſions, all which have produced ſeas and diſputes as well 
as chriſtianity, which may in itſelf be true and uſeful, notwithſtanding 
many falſe and fruitleſs notions engrafted on it by the wit of man. Cer- 
tainly if this had been obſerved or believed by many acute reaſoners, they 


would never have made the multiplicity of religious opinions and contro- 


verſies an argument againſt religion in general. CRI. How ſuch an ob- 
vious truth ſhould eſcape men of ſenſe and inquiry I leave you to ac- 
count: but I can very eaſily account for groſs miſtakes in thoſe, who paſs 
for free-thinkers without ever thinking; or, if they do think, whoſe me- 


ditations are employed on other points of a very different nature, from a 
ſcrious and impartial i inqui about 6 HO 5 


XXIX. But to return: what or where is the profeſſion of men, who 


never ſplit into ſchiſms, or never talk nonſenſe? Is it not evident, that 
out of all the kinds of knowledge, on which the human mind 1s employ- 


ed, there grow certain excreſcences, which may be pared off, like the 
clippings of hair or nails in the body, and with no worſe conſequence? 


Whatever bigots or enthuſiaſts, whatever notional or ſcholaſtic divines 
may ſay or think, it is certain the faith derived from Chriſt and his apoſ- 


ies, was not a piece of empty ſophiſtry; they did not deliver and tranſmit 


down to us , 4x4ry but vun, 414435, to uſe the expreſſion of a holy con- 


feſſor. And, to pretend to demoliſh their foundation for the ſake of 


hum an 
* Soc Hiſtor F-clef, I, 1. 
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human ſuperſtructure, be it hay or ſtubble or what it will, is no argument 
of juſt thought or reaſon; any more than it is of fairneſs, to ſuppoſe a 
doubtful ſenſe fixed, and argue from one ſide of the queſtion in diſputed 
points. Whether, for inſtance, the beginning of Genefis is to be under- 
ſtood in a literal or allegorical ſenſe ? Whether the book of Feb be an 
hiſtory or a parable ? being points diſputed between chriſtians, an infidel 
can have no right to argue from one ſide of the queſtion, in thoſe or the 
like caſes. This or that tenet of a ſect, this or that controverted notion 
is not what we contend for at preſent, but the general faith taught by 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, and preſerved by univerſal and perpetual tradi- 
tion in all the churches down to our own times. To tax or ſtrike at this 
divine doctrine, on account of things foreign and adventitious, the ſpe- 
culations and diſputes of curious men, is in my mind an abſurdity of 
the ſame kind, as it would be to cut down a fine tree yielding fruit and 
' ſhade, becauſe its leaves afforded nouriſhment to caterpillars, or becauſe 
ſpiders may now and then weave cobwebs among the branches, ALC. 
To divide and diftinguiſh would take time. We have ſeveral gentlemen 
very capable of judging in the-groſs, but that want of attention for irk- 
ſome and dry ſtudies or minute inquiries. To which as it would be very 
hard to oblige men againſt their will, ſo it muſt be a great wrong to the 
world, as well as themſelves, to debar them from the right of deciding 
according to their natural ſenſe of things. CRI. It were to be wiſhed 
thoſe capable men would employ their judgment and attention on the 
ſame objects. If theological inquiries are unpalatable, the field of nature 
is wide. How many diſcoveries to be made! how many errors to be 
corrected in arts and ſciences! how many vices to be reformed in life and 
manners! Why do men ſingle out ſuch points as are innocent and uſeful, 
when there are ſo many pernicious miſtakes to be amended? Why ſet 
themſelves to deſtroy the hopes of human kind and encouragements to 
virtue? Why delight to judge where they diſdain to inquire? Why not 


employ their noble talents on the longitude or perpetual motion? ALC. 
4 E I won- 
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I wonder you ſhould not ſee the difference between points of curioſity 
and religion. Thoſe employ only men of a genius or humour ſuited te 
them; but all mankind have a right to cenſure, and are concerned to 
judge of theſe, except they will blindly ſubmit to be governed, by the 
tale wiſdom of their anceſtors and the eſtabliſhed laws of their country. 
CRI. It ſhould ſeem, if they are concerned to judge, they are not leſs 
concerned to examine before they judge. ALC. But after all the exami- 


nation and enquiry that mortal man can make about revealed religion, it © 


1s — to come at any rational ſure footing. 


XXX. There is, indeed, a deal of ſpecious talk about faith founded 
upon miracles; but when I examine this matter thoroughly, and trace 
chriſtian faith up to its original, I find it reſts upon much darkneſs and 
ſcruple and uncertainty. Inſtead. of points evident or agreeable to hu- 
man reaſon, I find a wonderful narrative of the Son of Ged tempted in 
the wilderneſs by the devil, a thing utterly unaccountable, without any 
end, or uſe, or reaſon whatſoever, I meet with ſtrange hiſtories of appa- 
ritions of angels and voices from heaven, with ſurpriſing accounts of dæ- 
moniacs, things quite ont of the road of common ſenſe or obſeryation, 
with ſeveral incredible feats ſaid to have been done by divine power, but 
more probably the inventions. of men; nor the leſs likely to be ſo, be- 
cauſe I cannot pretend to ſay with what view they were invented. De- 
ſigns deeply laid are dark, and the leſs we know the more we ſuſpect: 
but, admitting them for true, I ſhall not allow them to be miraculous, 
until I thoroughly know the power of what are called ſecond cauſes and 
the force of magic. CRI. You ſeem, Alciphron, to analyſe, not faith, but 
infidelity, and trace it to its principles; which, from your own account, 
I collect to be dark and doubtful ſcruples and ſurmiſes, haſtineſs in judg- 
ing and narrowneſs in thinking, grounded on a fanciful notion which 
over- rates the little ſcantling of your own experience, and on real igno- 


rance of the views of Providence and of the qualities, perde, and mu- 
tual 
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tual reſpects of the ſeveral kinds of beings, which are, or may be, for 
ought you know, in the univerſe. Thus obſcure, uncertain, conceited, 
and conjectural are the principles of infidelity. Whereas on the other 
hand, the principles of faith ſeem to be points plain and clear. It is a 


clear point, that this faith in Chriſt was ſpread abroad throughout the 


world ſoon after his death. It is a clear point, that this was not effected 
by human learning, politics, or power. It is a clear point, that in the 
early times of the church there were ſeveral men of knowledge and inte- 
grity, who embraced this faith not from any, but againſt all, temporal 
motives. It is a clear point, that, the nearer they were to the fountain- 
head, the more opportunity they had to ſatisfy themſelves, as to the truth 


of theſe facts which they believed. It is a clear point, that the leſs in- 


tereſt there was to perſuade, the more need there was of evidence to 


convince them. It is a clear point, that they relied on the authority of | 


thoſe who declared themſelves eye-witneſſes of the miracles and reſur- 


rection of Chriſt, It is a clear point, that thoſe profeſſed eye-witneſſes | 


ſuffered much for this their atteſtation, and finally ſcaled it with their 
blood. It is a clear point, that theſe witneſſes, weak and contemptible 
as they were, overcame the world, ſpread more light, preached purer 
morals, and did more benefit to mankind, than all the philoſophers and 


ſages put together, Theſe points appear to me clear and ſure, and, be- 
ing allowed ſuch, they are plain, juſt, and reaſonable motives of aſſent, 


they ſtand upon no fallacious ground, they contain nothing beyond our 
ſphere, neither ſuppoſing more knowledge nor other faculties than we 
are really maſters of; and if they ſhould not be admitted for morally cer- 


tain, as I believe they will by fair and unprejudiced inquirers, yet the | 


allowing them to be only probable is ſufficient to ſtop the mouth of an 


infidel. Theſe plain points, I ſay, are the pillars of our faith, and not 


thoſe obſcure ones by you ſuppoſed, which are in truth the unſound, un- 
certain principles of infidelity, to a raſh, prejudiced, and aſſuming ſpirit. 
To raiſe an argument, or anſwer an objeQion, from hidden powers of 
2 PI ay nature 
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nature or magic is groping in the dark; but by the evident light of ſenſe 
men might be ſufficiently certified of ſenſible effects, and matters of fact, 
ſuch as the miracles and reſurrection of Chriſt : and the teſtimony of ſuch 
men may be tranſmitted to after-ages, with the ſame moral certainty as 
other hiſtorical narrations: and thoſe ſame miraculous facts, compared by 
reaſon with the doctrines they were brought to prove, do afford to an 
_ unbiaſſed mind ſtrong indications of their coming from God, or a ſupe- 
rior principle, whoſe goodneſs retrieved the moral world, whoſe power 
commanded the natural, and whoſe providence extended over both. Give 
me leave to ſay, that nothing dark, nothing incomprehenſible, or myſte- 
rious, or unaccountable, is the ground or motive, the principle or founda- 
Sp the proof or reaſon of our faith, although it may be the object of 
For it muſt be owned, that, if by clear and ſure principles we are 
ee led to believe a point leſs clear, we do not therefore reject ſuch 
point, becauſe it is myſterious to conceive, or difficult to account for, 
nor would it be right ſo to do. As for Jeus and Gentiles, anciently attri- 
buting our Saviour's miracles to magic, this is ſo far from being a proof 
againſt them, that to me it ſeems rather a proof of the facts, without 
diſproving the cauſe to which we aſcribe them. As we do not pretend 
to know the nature and operation of demons, the hiſtory, laws, and y- 
tem of rational beings, and the ſchemes or views of Providence, ſo far as 
to account for every action and appearance recorded in the goſpel; ſo 
neither do you know enough of thoſe things, to be able from that know- 
ledge of yours to object againſt accounts ſo well atteſted. It is an eaſy 
matter to raiſe ſcruples upon many authentic parts of civil hiſtory, which, 
requiring a more perfect knowledge of facts, circumſtances, and councils, 
than we can come at to explain them, muſt be to us inexplicable. And 
this is ſtill more eaſy with reſpect to the hiſtory of nature, in which, if 
ſurmiſes were admitted for proofs againſt things odd, ſtrange, and unac- 
countable, if our ſcanty experience were made the rule and meaſure of 
truth, and all thofe phænomena rejected, that we, through ignorance of 
— * 
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the principles, and laws, and ſyſtem of nature, could not explain, we 
ſhould indeed make diſcoveries, but it would be only of our own blind- 
neſs and preſumption. And why men that are fo eaſily and ſo often 
gravelled in common points, in things natural and viſible, ſhould yet be 


ſo ſharp-ſighted and dogmatical about the inviſible world, and its myſte- 
ries, is to me a point utterly unaccountable by all the rules of logic and 


8 good ſenſe. Upon the whole, therefore, I cannot help thinking there 


are points ſufficiently plain, and clear, and full, whereon a man may 


ground a reaſonable faith in Chriſt: but that the attacks of minute phi- 
loſophers againſt this faith are grounded upon darkneſs, ignorance, and 
preſumption. ALC. I doubt I ſhall ſtill remain in the dark as to the 


proofs of the chriſtian religion, and always preſume there is nothing 


knowledge, or frame any demonſtration about it? CRI. What then? 


Knowledge, I grant, in a ſtrict ſenſe cannot be had without evidence 


or demonſtration ; but probable arguments are a ſufficient ground of 
faith. Who ever ſuppoſed that ſcientifical proofs were neceſſary to make 
a chriſtian? Faith alone is required; and provided that, in the main and 
upon the whole, men are perſuaded, this ſaving faith may conſiſt with 
ſome degrees of obſcurity, ſeruple, and error. For although the light of 
truth be unchangeable, and the ſame in its eternal ſource, the father of 


lights: yet, with reſpect to us, it is variouſly weakened and obſcured, 


by paſſing through a long diſtance or groſs medium, where it is inter- 
cepted, diftorted, or tinctured by the prejudices and paſſions of men, 
But all this notwithſtanding, he that will uſe his eyes may ſee enough 
for the purpoſes either of nature, or of grace; though by a light, dimmer 
indeed, or clearer, according to the place, or the diſtance, or the hour, 
or the medium. And it will be ſufficient, if ſuch analogy appears be- 


tween the diſpenſations of grace and nature, as may make it probable 
(although 


XXXI. For how is it poſſible, at this remote diſtance, to arrive at any 
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(although much ſhould be unaccountable in both) to ſuppoſe them de- 
rived from the ſame author, and the workmanſhip of one and the ſame 
hand. ALC. Thoſe who ſaw and touched and handled TFeſus Chrift af- 
ter his reſurrection, if there were any ſuch, may be ſaid to have ſeen 
by a clear light: but to us the light is very dim, and yet it is expected we 
ſhould believe this point as well as they. For my part, I believe, with 
Spinoſa, that Chriſt's death was literal, but his reſurrection allegorical *. 
CRI. And for my part, I can ſee nothing in this celebrated infidel, that 
ſhould make me deſert matters of fact, and moral evidence, to adopt his 
notions. Though I muſt needs own I admit an allegorical reſurrection 
that proves the real, to wit, a reſurrection of Chriſt's diſciples from weak- 
neſs to reſolution, from fear to courage, from deſpair to hope, of which, 
for ought I can ſee, no rational account can be given, but the ſenſible 
evidence that our Lord was truly, really, and literally riſen from the 
dead: but as it cannot be denied that his diſciples, who were eye-wit- 
neſſes of his miracles and reſurrection, had ſtronger evidence than we 
can have of thoſe points: ſo it cannot be denied, that ſuch evidence 
was then more neceſſary, to induce men to embrace a new inſtitution, 
contrary to the whole ſyſtem of their education, their prejudices, their 
paſſions, their intereſts, and every human motive. Though to me it 
ſeems, the moral evidence and probable arguments within our reach, 
are abundantly ſufficient to make prudent thinking men adhere to the 
faith, handed down to us from our anceſtors, eſtabliſhed by the laws of 
our country, requiring ſubmiſſion 1 in points aboye our knowledge, and 
for the reſt recommending doctrines the moſt agreeable to our intereſt 
and our reaſon. And, however ſtrong the light might have been at the 
fountain-head, yet its long continuance and propagation, by ſuch un- 
promiſing inſtruments throughout the world, have been very wonderful. 
We may now take a more comprehenſive 1 view of the connexion, order, 
and progreſs of the divine diſpenſations, and, by a retroſpect on a long 


* V. Spinoſæ Epiſt. ad Oldenburgium. 
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ſeries of paſt ages, perceive a unity of deſign running throughout the 
whole, a gradual diſcloſing and fulfilling the purpoſes of providence, a 
regular progreſs from types to antitypes, from things carnal to things 
ſpiritual, from earth to heaven. We may behold Chriſt crucified, that 
ſtumbling- block to the Jews, and fooliſhneſs to the Greeks, putting a fi- 
nal period to the temple worſhip of the one, and the idolatry of the 
other, and that ſtone, which was cut out of the mountain without 
hands, and brake in pieces all other kingdoms, become itſelf a great 


mountain, 


XXXII. If a due reflection on theſe things be not ſufficient to beget 
a reverence for the chriſtian faith in the minds of men, 1 ſhould rather 
impute it to any other cauſe, than a wiſe and cautious incredulity : 
when I ſee their caſineſs of faith in the common concerns of life, where 
there is no prejudice or appetite to bias or diſturb their natural judg- 
ment: when I ſee thoſe very men that in religion will not ſtir a ſtep 
without evidence, and at every turn expect demonſtration, truſt their 
health to a phyſician, and their lives to a ſailor with an implicit faith, 
I cannot think they deſerve the honour of being thought more incredu- 
lous than other men, or that they are more accuſtomed to know, and 
for this reaſon leſs inclined to believe. On the contrary, one is tempted | 
to ſuſpect, that ignorance hath a greater ſhare than ſcience in our mo- 
dern infidelity, and that it proceeds more from a wrong head, or an irre- 
gular will, than from deep reſearches. LIS. We do not, it muſt be 
owned, think that learning or deep reſearches are neceſſary to paſs right 
judgments upon things. I ſometimes ſuſpect that learning is apt to pro- 
duce and juſtify whims, and ſincerely believe. we ſhould do better with- 
out it. Our ſec are divided on this point, but much the greater part 
think with me. 1 have heard more than once very obſerving men re- 
mark, that learning was the true human means which preſerved religion 


in the world, and that, if we had it in our power to prefer blockheads 
| | in 
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in the church, all would ſoon be right. CRI. Men muſt be ſtrangely in 
love with their opinions, to put out their eyes rather than part with 
them. But it has been often remarked, by obſerving men that there 
are no greater bigots than infidels. LS. What a free-thinker and a 
bigot, impoſſible! CRI. Not ſo impoſſible neither, that an infidel ſhould 
be bigoted to his infidelity. Methinks I ſee a bigot, wherever I ſee a 
man over-bearing and poſitive without knowing why, laying the great- 
eſt ſtreſs on points of ſmalleſt moment, haſty to judge of the conſcience, 
thoughts, and inward views of other men, impatient of reaſoning againſt 
his own opinions, and chooſing them with inclination rather than judg- 
ment, an enemy to learning, and attached to mean authorities. How 
far our modern infidels agree with this deſcription, I leave to be conſi- 
dered by thoſe who really conſider and think for themſelves. LYS, 
We are no bigots, we are men that diſcover difficulties in religion, that 
tie knots and raiſe ſcruples ; which diſturb the repoſe and interrupt the 
golden dreams of bigots, who therefore cannot endure us. CRI. They 
who caſt about for difficulties, will be ſure to find or make them upon 
every ſubject: but he that would, upon the foot of reaſon, erect him- 
ſelf into a judge, in order to make a wiſe judgment on a ſubject of that 
nature, will not only conſider the doubtful and difficult parts of it, but 
take a comprehenſive view of the whole, conſider it in all its parts and 
relations, trace it to its original, examine its principles, effects, and ten- 
dencies, its proofs internal and external; he will diſtinguiſh between the 
clear points and the obſcure, the certain and the uncertain, the eſſential 
and circumſtantial, between what is genuine and what foreign : he 
will conſider the different ſorts of proof, that belong to different 
things, where evidence is to be expected, where probability may 
ſuffice, and where it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe there ſhould be doubts 
and ſcruples: he will proportion his pains and exactneſs to the im- 
portance of the inquiry, and check that diſpoſition of his mind to con- 


clude all thoſe notions, groundleſs prejudices, with which it was im- 
bued 
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bued before it knew the reaſon of them. He will ſilence his paſſions, 
and liſten to truth: he will endeavour to untie knots as well as to tie 


them, and dwell rather on the light parts of things than the obſcure : 
he will balance the force of his underſtanding with the difficulty of the 


ſubject, and to render his judgment impartial, hear evidence on all ſides, 


and, ſo far as he is led by authority, chooſe to follow that of the honeſt- 
_ eſt and wiſeſt men. Now it is my ſincere opinion, the chriſtian religion 
may well ſtand the teſt of ſuch an inquiry. LIS. But ſuch an inquiry 
would coſt too much pains and time. We have thought of another me- 
| thod, the bringing religion to the teſt of wit and humour: this we find 

a much ſhorter, eaſier, and more effectual way. And as all enemies are 
at liberty to chooſe their weapons, we make choice of thoſe we are moſt 
expert at: and we are the better pleaſed with this choice, having obſerved 
that of all things a ſolid divine hates a jeſt. To conſider the whole of 


the ſubject, to read and think on all ſides, to object plainly, and anſwer 


directly, upon the foot of dry reaſon and argument, would be a very 
tedious and troubleſome affair. Beſides it is attacking pedants at their 
own weapons. How much more delicate and artful is it, to give a hint, 
to cover one's ſelf with an enigma, to drop a double entendre, to 
keep it in one's power to recover, and lip aſide, and leave his antago- 
niſt beating the air? This hath been praQtiſed with great ſucceſs, and [ 
believe it the top method to gain proſelytes, and confound pedants. 
CRI. I have ſeen ſeveral things written in this way, which, I ſuppoſe, 


were copied from the behaviour of a ſly ſort of ſcorners one may ſome- 
times meet with. Suppoſe a conceited man that would paſs for witty, 
tipping the wink upon one, thruſting out his tongue at another ; one 
while waggiſhly ſmiling, another with a grave mouth and ludicrous. 


eyes; often affecting the countenance of one who ſmothered a jeſt, and 
ſometimes burſting out in a horſe-laugh: what a figure would this be, I 
will not ſay in the ſenate or council, but in a private viſit among well- 
bred men? And yet this is the figure that certain great authors, who in 

ny 4 F this 
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this age would paſs for models, and do paſs for models, make in their 


polite and elaborate writings on the moſt weighty points. ALC. I who 
profeſs myſelf an admirer, an adorer of reaſon, am obliged to own, 
that in ſome caſes. the ſharpneſs of ridicule can do more than the ſtrength 
of argument. But if we exert ourſelves in the uſe of mirth and hu- 
mour, it is not for want of other weapons. It ſhall never be ſaid, that 
a free-thinker was afraid of reaſoning. No, Crito, we have reaſons in 
ſore, the beſt are yet to come; and if we can find an hour for another 
conference before we ſet out to-morrow morning, I'll undertake you ſhall 


be plied with reaſons, as clear, 2 clole to the * 
you could wiſh. 


Tu 
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TRE SEVENTH DIALOGUE. 


I. Chriftian faith impoſſible. II. Words fland for 1deas. III. No knowledge 
or faith without ideas. IV. Grace, no idea of it. V. Abſiraft ideas 
what, and how made. VI. Abſtra# general ideas impoſſible. VII. In what 
ſenſe there may be general ideas. VIII. Suggeſting ideas not the only uſe of 


words, IX. Force as difficult to form an idea of, as grace. X. Notwith- 


ſtanding which, uſeful propoſitions may be formed concerning it. XI. Belief 
of the Trinity and other myſteries not abſurd. XII. Mistakes about faith 
an occaſion of profane raillery, XIII. Faith, its true nature and effects. 


XIV. Hluſtrated by ſcience. XV. By arithmetic in particular. XVI. 


Sciences converſant about figns. XVII. The true end of ſpeech, reaſon, 
ſcience and faith. XVIII. Metaphyſical objections as ſtrang againſt human 
ſcience as articles of faith, XIX. No religion, becauſe no human liberty. 
XX. Farther proof againſt human liberty. XXI. Fataliſm a conſequence of 
erroneous ſuppoſitions. XXII. Man an accountable. agent, XXIII. In- 
conſiſtency, ſingularity, and credulity of minute philoſophers. XXIV. Un- 
trodden paths and new light of the minute philoſophers. XXV. Sophiſtry 

of the minute philoſophers. XXVI. Minute philoſophers ambiguous, ænig- 

matical, unfathomable. XXVII. Scepticiſm of the minute philoſophers. 


 XXVIII. How @ ſceptic ought to behave. XXIX. Minute philoſophers, 


why difficult to convince. XXX. J. hinking, not the epidemical evil of 
theſe times. XXXI. Infidelity, not an effect of reaſon or thought : its true 
motives aſſigned XXXII. Variety of opinions about religion, effetts there- 


of, XXXIII. Method for proceeding with minute philoſophers. RXXIV. 


Want of thought, and want of education, defects of the preſent age. 


4 Tn E philoſophers having reſolved to ſet out WY London next 
morning, we — at break of day in the library. Alciſlon began 
FEED - RET ER - 
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© With a declaration of his ſincerity, aſſuring us he had very maturely and 
with a moſt unbiaſſed mind conſidered all that had been ſaid the day be- 
| fore. He added that upon the whole he could not deny ſeveral probable 
| reaſons were produced for embracing the chriſtian faith. But, ſaid he, 
thoſe reaſons being only probable can never prevail againſt abſolute eer- 
| tainty and demonſtration. If therefore I can demonſtrate your religion 
to be a thing altogether abſurd and inconſiſtent, your- probable argu- 
ments in its defence do from that moment loſe their force, and with it 
all right to be anſwered or conſidered. The concurring teſtimony of ſin- 
1 cere and able witneſſes hath without queſtion great weight in human af- 
fairs. I will even grant that things odd and unaccountable to human 
judgment or experience, may ſometimes claim our aſſent on that ſole 
motive. And ] will alſo grant it poſſible, for a tradition to be conveyed 
with moral evidence through many centuries. But at the ſame time you 
will grant to me, that a thing demonſtrably and palpably falſe is not to 
be admitted on any teſtimony whatever, which at beſt can never amount 
to demonſtration. To be plain, no teſtimony can make nonſenſe ſenſe; 
. no moral evidence can make contradictions conſiſtent. Know then, that 
as the ſtrength of our cauſe doth not depend upon, ſo neither is it to be 
decided by any critical points of hiſtory, chronology, or languages. You 
| are not to wonder, if the ſame ſort of tradition and moral proof, which 
= | governs our aſſent with reſpect to facts in civil or natural hiſtory, is not 
admitted as a ſufficient voucher for metaphyſical abſurdities and abſolute 
impoſſibilities. Things obſcure and unaccountable in human affairs, or 
the operations of nature, may yet be poſſible, and, if well atteſted, may 
be aſſented unto: but religious aſſent or faith can be evidently ſhewn in 
its own nature to be impraQicable, impoſſible, and abſurd. This is the 
- primary motive to infidelity. This is our citadel and fortreſs, which may, 
indeed, be graced with outworks of various erudition, but, if thoſe are de- 
moliſhed, remains in itſelf and of its own -proper ſtrength impregnable. 
EUPH. This, it muſt be owned, reduceth our inquiry within a narrow 
i | | compaſs: 
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compaſs; do but make out this, and I ſhall have nothing more to ſay. 
ALC. Know then, that the ſhallow mind of the vulgar, as it dwells only 
on the outward ſurface of things, and conſiders them in the groſs, may 
be eaſily impoſed on. Hence a blind reverence for religious faith and 
* myſtery. But when an acute philoſopher comes to diſſect and analyſe 
theſe points, the impoſture plainly appears: and as he has no blindneſs, 
ſo he has no reverence for empty notions, or, to ſpeak more properly, 
for meer forms of ſpeech, which mean nothing, and are of no uſe to 
mankind, = TT 2 85 


II. Words are ſigns: they do or ſhould ſtand for ideas; which ſo far 
as they ſuggeſt they are ſignificant. But words that ſuggeſt no ideas are „„ | 
| inſignificant. He who annexeth a clear idea to every word he makes | 
| uſe of ſpeaks ſenſe; but where ſuch ideas are wanting, the ſpeaker utters | 
nonſenſe. In order therefore to know whether any man's ſpeech be ſenſe- — 
leſs and inſignificant, we have nothing to do but lay aſide the words and [ 

conſider the ideas ſuggeſted by them. Men, not being able immediately 
to communicate their ideas one to another, are obliged to make uſe of 

ſenſible ſigns or words; the uſe of which is to raiſe thoſe ideas in the 

hearer, which are in the mind of the ſpeaker: and if they fail of this end 

they ſerve to no purpoſe. He who really thinks hath a train of ideas 

ſucceeding each other and connected in his mind: and when he expreſſeth 

himſelf by diſcourſe, each word ſuggeſts a diſtinct idea to the hearer or 

reader; who by that means hath the ſame train of ideas in his, which 

was in the mind of the ſpeaker or writer. As far as this effect is pro- 

duced, ſo far the diſcourſe is intelligible, hath ſenſe and meaning. Hence 

it follows, that whoever can be ſuppoſed to underſtand what he reads or 

hears muſt have a train of ideas raiſed in his mind, correſpondent to the 

train of words read or heard. Theſe plain truths, to which men readily 


aſſent in theory, are but little attended to in practice, and therefore de- 


ſerve to be enlarged on and inculcated however obyious and undeniable. 
Mankind 
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Mankind are generally averſe from thinking, though apt enough to enter- 
tain diſcourſe either in themſelves or others: the effect whereof is, that 


their minds are rather ſtored with names than ideas, the huſk of ſcience 


rather than the thing. And yet theſe words without meaning do often 
make diſtinctions of parties, the ſubje& matter of their diſputes, and the 
object of their zeal. This is the moſt general cauſe of error, which doth 
not influence ordinary minds alone, but even thoſe who paſs for acute 
and learned philoſophers are often employed about names inſtead of things 
or ideas, and are ſuppoſed to know when they only pronounce hard words 
without a meaning. | 


III. Though it is evident that as knowledge is the perception of the 
connexion or diſagreement between ideas, he who doth not diſtinctly per- 
ceive the ideas — the terms, ſo as to form a mental propoſition 
anſwering to the verbal, cannot poſſibly have knowledge: no more can 
he be ſaid to have opinion or faith which imply a weaker aſſent, but ſtill 
it muſt be to a propoſition, the terms of which are underſtood as clearly, 


although the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas may not be ſo evi- 
dent, as in the caſe of knowledge. I fay, all degrees of aſſent whether 
founded on reaſon or authority, more or leſs cogent, are internal acts of 
the mind which alike terminate in ideas as their proper object: without 


which there can be really no ſuch thing as knowledge, faith, or opinion. 
We may perhaps raiſe a duſt and diſputes about tenets purely verbal; but 
what is this at bottom more than meer trifling? All which will be eaſily 


admitted with reſpect to human learning and ſcience; wherein it is an 


allowed method to expoſe any doctrine or tenet by ſtripping them of 


the words, and examining what ideas are underneath, or whether any 


ideas at all? This is often found the ſhorteſt way to end diſputes, which 
might otherwiſe grow and multiply without end, the litigants neither un- 
derſtanding one another nor themſelves, It were needleſs to illuſtrate 


: what ſhines by its own light, and is admitted by all thinking men. My 


endeavour 
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endeavour ſhall be only to apply it in the preſent caſe. I ſuppoſe I need 
not be at any pains to prove, that. the ſame rules of reaſon and good ſenſe 
which obtain in all other ſubjects ought to take place in religion. As for 
thoſe who conſider faith and reaſon as two diſtin provinces, and would 
have us think good ſenſe: has nothing to do where it is moſt concerned, 
I am reſol ved never to argue with ſuch men, but leave them in quiet 


poſſeſſion of their prejudices. And now, for the particular application 


of what I have ſaid, I ſhall not ſingle out any nice diſputed points of 
ſchool divinity, or thoſe that relate to the nature and eſſence of God, 

which being allowed infinite you might pretend to ſcreen then, under the 
| general notion of Giicaltiee n the nature of infinity. 


IV. Grace is the main point in che chriſtian diſpenſation, nothing 1s 


oftener mentioned or more conſidered throughout the New Teſtament ; | 
wherein it is repreſented as ſomewhat of a very particular kind, diſtin 


from any thing revealed to the Jews, or known by the light of nature. 
This ſame grace is ſpoken of as the gift of God, as coming by Jeſus Chri/t, 
as reigning, as abounding, as operating. Men are ſaid to ſpeak through 
grace, to believe through grace. Mention is made of the glory of grace, 
the riches of grace, the ſtewards of grace. Chriſtians are ſaid to be heirs 
of grace, to receive grace, grow in grace, be ſtrong in grace, to ſtand in 
grace, and to fall from grace. And laſtly, grace is ſaid to juſtify and to 
ſave them. Hence chriſtianity is ſtyled the covenant or diſpenſation of 
grace. And it is well known that no point hath created more contro- 
verſy in the church than this doctrine of grace. What diſputes about 
its nature, extent, and effects, about univerſal, efficacious, ſufficient, 
preventing, irreſiſtible grace have employed the pens of proteſtant as well 
as popiſh divines, of Janſeniſts, and Moliniſts, of Lutherans, Calviniſts, 
and Arminians, as I have not the leaſt curioſity to know, ſo I need not 
ſay. It ſofficeth to obſerve, that there have been and are ſtill ſubſiſting 


great conteſts upon theſe points, Only one thing I ſhould defire to be 
| informed 
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informed of, to wit, what is the clear and diſtin idea marked by the 
word prace? I preſume a man may know the bare meaning of a term, 
without going into the depth of all thoſe learned inquiries. This ſurely 
is an eaſy matter, provided there is an idea annexed to ſuch term. And 
if there is not, it can be neither the ſubje of a rational diſpute, nor the 


object of real faith. Men may indeed impoſe upon themſelves or others, 


and pretend to argue and believe, when at bottom there is no argument 
or belief, farther than meer verbal trifling. Grace taken in the vulgar 
ſenſe, either for beauty, or favour, I can eaſily underſtand. But when 
it denotes an active, vital, ruling principle, influencing and operating on 
the mind of man, diſtin from every natural power or motive, I profeſs 
myſelf altogether unable to underſtand it, or frame any diſtin idea of 


it; and therefore I cannot aſſent to any propoſition concerning it, nor 


conſequently have any faith about it: and it is a ſelf-evident truth, that 
God obligeth no man to impoſlibilities. At the requeſt of a philoſophical 
friend, I did caſt an eye on the writings he ſhewed me of ſome divines, 
and talked with others on this ſubject, but after all I had read or heard 
could make nothing of it, having always found whenever I laid afide the 
word grace, and looked into my own mind, a perfect vacuity or priva- 
tion of all ideas. And, as I am apt to think mens minds and faculties are 
made much alike, I ſuſpect that other men, if they examined what they 
call grace with the ſame exactneſs and indifference, would agree with me 


that there was nothing in it but an empty name. This is not the only 


inſtance, where a word often heard and pronounced is believed intelligi- 
ble, for no other reaſon but becauſe it is familiar. Of the ſame kind are 
many other points reputed neceſſary articles of faith. That which in the 
preſent caſe impoſeth upon mankind I take to be partly this. Men ſpeak 
of this holy principle as of ſomething that acts, moves, and determines, 
taking their ideas from corporeal things, from motion and the force. or 
momentum of bodies, which being of an obvious and ſenſible nature they 


| fabſtitute in place of a thing ſpiritual and incomprehenſible, which is a 


manifeſt 
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manifeſt deluſion. For though the idea of corporeal force be never ſo 
clear and intelligible, it will not therefore follow that the idea of prace, 
a thing perfectly incorporeal, muſt be ſo too. And though we may rea- 
ſon diſtinctly, perceive, aſſent, and form opinions about the one, it will 


by no mcans follow that we can do ſo of the other. Thus it comes to 


paſs, that a clear ſenſible idea of what is real produceth, or rather is 


made a pretence for, an imaginary ſpiritual faith that terminates in no 


object; a thing impoſſible! For there can be no aſſent where there are 
no ideas: and where there is no aſſent there can be no faith: and what 


cannot be, that no man is obliged to. This is as. clear as any thing in 


Euclid. 


V. The ſame method of reaſoning may be applied by any man of ſenſe, 


to confute all other the moſt eſſential articles of the chriſtian faith. You 
are not therefore to wonder that a man who proceeds on ſuch ſolid 


grounds, ſuch clear and evident principles, ſhould be deaf to all you can 


ſay from moral evidence, or probable arguments, which are nothing in 
the balance againſt demonſtration. EUPZZ The more light and force 
there is in this diſcourſe, the more you are to blame for not having pro- 
_ duced it ſooner. For my part, I ſhould never have ſaid one word againſt 
evidence. But let me fee whether I underſtand you rightly. You ſay, 
eyery word in an intelligible diſcourſe muſt Rand for an idea; which 
ideas as far as they are clearly and diſtinctly apprehended, ſo far the diſ- 
courſe hath meaning, without which it is uſeleſs, and inſignificant. ALC. 
I do. EUPH. For inftance, when I hear the words man, triangle, colour, 
pronounced; they muſt excite in my mind diſtin ideas of thoſe things 


whereof they are ſigns, otherwiſe I cannot be ſaid to underſtand them. 


AC. Right. EUPH And this is the only true uſe of language. ALC. 
That is what I affirm. EUPH. But every time the word man occurs in 
reading or converſation, I am not conſcious that the particular diſtinct 


idea of a man is excited in my mind. For inſtance, when I read in St. 
OP Ul + Paul's 
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Pauls epiſtle to the Galatians theſe words: If a man thinketh himſelf to 
be ſomething, when he is nothing, he deceiveth himſelf. Methings I compre- 
hend the force and meaning of this propoſition, although I do not frame 
to myſelf the particular diſtin idea of a man. ALC. It is very true, 
you do not form in your mind the particular idea of Peter, James, or 
John, of a fair or a black, a tall or a low, a fat or a lean, a ſtraight or a 
crooked, a wiſe or a fooliſh, a ſleeping or waking man, but the abſtract 
general idea of man, preſcinding from, and excluſive of all particular 
ſhape, ſize, complexion, paſſions, faculties, and every individual circum- 
ſtance. To explain this matter more fully, you are to underſtand there 
is in the human mind, a faculty of contemplating the general nature of 
things, ſeparate from all thoſe particularities which diſtinguiſh the indi- 
viduals one from another. For example, in Peter, James, and John, you 
may obſerve in each a certain colleQion of ſtature, figure, colour, and 
other peculiar properties by which they are known aſunder, diſtinguiſhed 
from all other men, and, if I may ſo ſay, individuated. Now leaving out 
of the idea of a man, that which is peculiar to the individual, and re- 
' taining only that which is common to all men, you form an abſtract uni- 
verſal idea of man or human nature, which includes no particular ſtature, 
| ſhape, colour, or other quality whether of mind or body. After the ſame 
manner you may obſerve particular triangles to differ one from another, 
as their ſides are equal or unequal, and their angles greater or leſſer; 
| whence they are denominated equilateral, æquicrural, or ſcalenum, 
obtuſangular, acutangular, or rectangular. But the mind excluding out 
of its idea, all theſe peculiar properties and diſtinctions, frameth the ge- 
neral abſtract idea of a triangle; which is neither equilateral, æquicrural, 
nor ſcalenum, neither obtuſangular, acutangular, nor rectangular, but 
all and none of theſe at once. The ſame may be ſaid of the general 
abſtract idea of colour, which is ſomething diſtint from and excluſive 
of blue, red, green, yellow, and every other particular colour, including 


* See Locke on Human Underſtanding, b. 4. c. 7. 
only 
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only that general eſſence in which they all agree. And what has been 

ſaid of theſe three general names, and the abſtract general ideas they 
ſtand for may be applied to all others. For you muſt know, that par- 
ticular things or ideas being infinite, if each were marked or ſignified 
by a diſtinct proper name. words muſt have been innumerable, and lan- 
guage an endleſs impoſſible thing. Hence it comes to paſs, that appel- 
lative or general names ſtand, immediately and properly, not for parti- 
cular but for abſtract general ideas, which they never fail to excite in the 
mind, as oft as they are uſed to any ſignificant purpoſe. And without 
this, there could be no communication or enlargement of knowledge, 
no ſuch thing as univerſal ſcience or theorems of any kind. Now for 

underſtanding any propoſition or diſcourſe, it is ſufficient that diſtinct 

ideas are thereby raiſed in your mind, correſpondent to thoſe in the 
ſpeaker's, whether the ideas ſo raiſed are particular or only abſtract and 
general ideas. Foraſmuch, nevertheleſs, as theſe are not ſo obvious and 
familiar to vulgar minds, it happens that ſome men may think they have 
no idea at all, when they have not a particular idea; but the truth is, 
you had the abſtract general idea of man, in the inſtance aſſigned, 
wherein you thought you had none. After the ſame manner, when it is 
ſaid, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones; or 
that colour is the object of ſight, it is evident the words do not ſtand for 
this or that triangle or colour, but for abſtract general ideas, excluding 
every thing peculiar to the individuals, and including only the univerſal 
nature common to the whole kind of triangles or of colours. 


VI. EU PE. Tell me, Alciphron, are thoſe abſtract general ideas clear 
and diſtinct? ALC. They are above all others clear and diſtinct, being 
the only proper object of ſcience, which is altogether converſant about 
univerſals, EUPH. And do you not think it very poſſible for any man 
to know, whether he has this or that clear and diſtin idea or no? ALC. 
Doubtleſs. To know this he needs only examine his own thoughts and 

4G2 look 
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look into his own mind. EUPH. But upon looking into my own mind, 
{ do not find that I have or can have theſe general abſtract ideas of a 
man or a triangle abovementioned, or of colour preſcinded from all par- 
ticular colours *. Though I ſhut mine eyes, and uſe mine utmoſt efforts, 
and reflect on all that paſſeth in my own mind, I find it utterly impoſſi- 
ble to form ſuch ideas. ALC. To reflect with due attention and turn 
the mind in ward upon itſelf, is a difficult taſk and not every one's talent. 
EUPAH. Not to inſiſt on what you allowed, that every one might eaſily 
know for himſelf whether he has this or that idea or no: I am tempted 
to think no body elſe can form thoſe ideas any more than I can, Pray, 
| Alciphran, which are thoſe things you would call abſolutely impoſſible? 
ALC. Such as include a contradiction, EUPH. Can you frame an idea 

of what includes a contradiction? ALC. I cannot. EUPH. Conſe- 
quently whatever is abſolutely impoſſible you cannot form an idea of. 
ALC. This I grant. EUPH. But can a colour or triangle, ſuch as you 

deſcribe their abſtract general ideas, really exiſt? ALC. It is abſolutely 
impoſſible ſuch things ſhould exiſt in nature. EUPH, Should it not 
follow then that they cannot exiſt in your mind, or in other words that 
you cannot conceive or frame an idea of them? ALC. You ſeem, Eu- ; 
phranor, not to diſtinguiſh between pure intellect and imagination. Ab- 
ſtract general ideas I take to be the object of pure intellect, which may 
conceive them although they cannot perhaps be imagined. EZUPAH. I do 
not perceive that I can by any faculty, whether of intellect or imagina- 
tion, conceive or frame an idea of that which is impoſſible and includes 
a contradiction. And [ am very much at a loſs to account for your ad- 


mitting that in common inſtances, which you would make an argument 
againſt divine faith and myſteries, 


* See the Introducti on to a Treatiſe concerni ng te Principles of H uman X. e 8 
the abſurdity of abfiraf ideas is fully conſidered, 


VIL 
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VII. ALC. There muſt be ſome miſtake in this. How 1s it poſſible 
there ſhould be general knowledge without general propoſitions, or theſe 
without general names, which cannot be without general ideas by ſtanding 
for which they become general? EUPH. But may not words become ge- 
neral, by being made to ſtand indiſcriminately for all particular ideas, 
| which from a mutual reſemblance belong to the ſame kind, without 
the intervention of any abſtract general idea? ALC. Is there then 
no ſuch thing as a general idea? EUPH. May we not admit general 
ideas, though we ſhould not admit them to be made by abſtraction, or 
though we ſhould not allow of general abſtract ideas? To me it ſeems, a 
particular idea may become general by being uſed to ſtand for or repre- 
ſent other ideas; and that, general knowledge is converſant about ſigns 
or general ideas 3 ſuch by their ſignification; and which are conſi- 
dered rather in their relative capacity, and as ſubſtituted for others, 

than in their own nature, or for their own ſake. A black line, for in- 
ſtance, an inch long, though in itſelf particular, may yet become univer- 
ſal, being uſed as a ſign to ſtand for any line whatſoever. ALC. It is 
your opinion then, that words become general by repreſenting an inde- 
finite number of particular ideas, EUPH. It ſeems ſo to me. ALC. 
Whenever therefore I hear a general name, it muſt be ſuppoſed to ex- 
cite ſome one or other particular idea of that ſpecies in my mind. 
EUPH. I cannot fay ſo neither. Pray, Alciphron, doth it ſeem to you 
neceſſary, that as often as the word man occurs in reading or diſcourſe, 
you muſt form in your mind the idea of a particular man? ALC. I own, 
it doth not: and not finding particular ideas always ſuggeſted by the 
words, I was led to think I had abſtra@ general ideas ſuggeſted by them. 
And this 1s the opinion of all thinking men who are agreed, the only 
uſe of words is to ſuggeſt ideas. And indeed what other uſe can we aſ- 
ſign them? | 


VIII. 
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VIII. EUPH. Be the uſe of words or names what it will, I can never 


think it is to do things impoſſible. Let us then inquire what it is? and 


ſee if we can make ſenſe of our daily practice. Words it is agreed are 
ſigns: it may not therefore be amiſs to examine the uſe of other ſigns in 


order to know that of words. Counters, for inſtance, .at a card-table 


are uſed, not for their own ſake, but only as ſigns ſubſtituted for mo- 
ney as words are for ideas. Say now, Alciphron, is it neceſſary every 


time theſe counters are uſed throughout the whole progreſs of a game, 


to frame an idea of the diſtin ſum or value that each repreſents? ALC. 


By no means: it is ſufficient the players at firſt agree on their reſpective 
values, and at laſt ſubſtitute thoſe values in their ſtead, EUPH. And 


in caſting up a ſum, where the figures ſtand for pounds, ſhillings, and 
pence, do. you think it neceſſary, throughout the whole progreſs of 
the operation, in each ſtep to form ideas of pounds, ſhillings, and 
pence ? ALC. I do not, it will ſuffice if in the concluſion thoſe figures 
direct our actions with reſpe& to things. EUPH, From hence it ſeems 
to follow that words may not be inſignificant, although they ſhould not, 
every time they are uſed, excite- the ideas they ſignify in our minds, it 
being ſufficient, that we have it in our power to ſubſtitute things or 
ideas for their ſigns when there is occaſton. It ſeems alſo to follow, that 


there may be another uſe of words, beſides that of marking and ſuggeſt- 


ing diſtinct ideas, to wit, the influencing our conduct and actions; which 
may be done either by forming rules for us to act by, or by Willa cer- 
tain paſſions, diſpoſitions, and emotions in our minds. A diſcourſe, there- 
fore, that directs how to act or excites to the doing or forbearance of an 
action may, it ſeems, be uſeful and ſignificant, although the words 
whereof it is compoſed ſhould not bring each a diſtin idea into our 
minds. ALC. It ſeems ſo, EUPH. Pray tell me, Alciphron, is not an 
idea altogether inactive? ALC. It is. EUPH, An agent therefore, an 


active mind, or ſpirit cannot be an idea or like an idea. Whence it 


ſhould ſeem to mow, that thoſe words which denote an active principle, 
ſoup 
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ſoul, or ſpirit, do not, in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe ſtand for ideas: and yet 
they are not inſignificant neither: ſince I underſtand what is ſignified 
by the term 7, or myſelf, or know what it means although it be no idea, 
nor like an idea, but that which thinks and wills and apprehends ideas 
and operates about them. ALC. What would you infer from this? 
EUPH. What hath becn inferred already, that words may be ſignificant 
although they do not ſtand for ideas *. The contrary whereof having 
been preſumed ſeems to have produced the doctrine of abſtract ideas. 
ALC. Will you not allow then that the mind can abſtract? EUPH. I 
do not deny it may abſtra& in a certain ſenſe, inaſmuch as thoſe things 
that can really exiſt, or be really perceived aſunder, may be conceived 
aſunder, or abſtracted one from the other; for inſtance a man's head 
from his body, colour from motion, figure from weight. But it wall 
not thence follow, that the mind can frame abſtra& general ideas, which 
appear to be impoſſible. ALC. And yet it is a current opinion, that every 
ſubſtantive name marks out and exhibits to the mind one diſtin idea 
ſeparate from all others. EUPH. Pray, Alciphron, is not the word um- 
ber ſuch a ſubſtantive name? ALC. It is. EUPH. Do but try now 
whether you can frame an idea of number in abſtract excluſive of all 
ſigns, words and things numbered. I profeſs for my own part I can- 
not. ALC. Can it be ſo hard a matter to form a ſimple idea of num- 
ber, the object of a moſt evident demonſtrable ſcience? Hold, let me 
ſee, if I can't abſtract the idea of number, from the numeral names and 
characters, and all particular numerable things. Upon which Alciphron 
pauſed a while and then ſaid: To confeſs the truth I do not find that! 
can. EUPH. But though, it ſeems, neither you nor I can form diſ- 
tint ſimple ideas of number, we can nevertheleſs make a very pro- 
per and ſignificant uſe of numeral names. They direct us in the diſ- 
poſition and management of our affairs, and are of ſuch neceſſary uſe, 
that we ſhould not know how to do without them. And yet, if 


* See the Principles of Human Knowledge, Sec. 135. and the Introduction, Sect. 20. 
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other mens faculties may be judged of by mine, to attain a preciſe 


ſimple abſtract idea of number, is as difficult as to comprehend any myf- 
tery in religion. Sno 


IX. But to come to your own inſtance, let us examine what idea we 
can frame of force abſtracted from body, motion, and outward fenſible 
effects. For myſelf, I do not find that I have or can have any ſuch 
idea, ALC. Surely every one knows what is meant by force. EUPH. 
And yet I queſtion whether every one can form a diſtin idea of force. 
Let me intreat you, Alciphron, be not amuſed by terms, lay aſide the 
word force, and exclude every other thing from your thoughts, and 


then ſee what preciſe idea you have of force. ALC. Force is that in 


bodies which produceth motion and other ſenſible effects. ELUPH. It 
is then ſomething diſtin from thoſe effects. ALC. It is. EUPH. Be 


pleaſed now to exclude the conſideration of its ſubject and effects, and 


contemplate force itſelf in its own preciſe idea. ALC. I profeſs I find 
it no ſuch eaſy matter. EUPZ. Take your own advice, and ſhut your 


eyes to aſſiſt your meditation, Upon this Alciphron having cloſed his 


eyes, and muſed a few minutes, declared he could make nothing of it. 
And that, replied Euphranor, which it ſeems neither you nor I can 
frame an idea of, by your own remark of mens minds and faculties be- 
ing made much alike, we may ſuppoſe others have no more an idea of 


than we. ALC. We may. EUPH. But notwithſtanding all this, it is 


certain there are many ſpeculations, reaſonings, and diſputes, refined 
ſubtilties and nice diſtinctions about this ſame force. And to explain its 
nature, and diſtinguiſh the ſeveral notions or kinds of it, the terms gra- 
vity, reaction, vis inertiæ, vis inſita, vis impreſſa, vis mortua, vis viva, im- 
petus, momentum, folicitatio, conatus, and divers other ſuch like expreſſions 
have been uſed by learned men: and no ſmall controverſies have ariſen 
about the notions or definitions of theſe terms. It had puzzled men to 


know whether force is ſpiritual or corporeal, whether it remains after 


action, 
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action, how it is transferred from one body to another. Strange para- 
doxes ha ve been framed about its nature, properties, and proportions: 
for inſtance, that contrary forces may at once ſubſiſt in the ſame quieſ- 
cent body: that the force of percuſſion in a ſmall particle is infinite: 
for which and other curioſities of the ſame ſort, you may conſult Borel- 
us de vi percuſſionts, the Lezioni Academiche of Toricelli, the excrcitati- 
ons of Hermanus, and other writers. It is well known to the learned 
world, what a controverly hath been carried on between mathemati- 
_ cians, particularly Monſieur Leibnitzz and Monſieur Papin in the Leipfic 
Acta Eruditorum about the proportion of forces, whether they be each 
to other in a proportion compounded of the ſimple proportions of the 
bodies and the celerities, or in one compounded of the ſimple proportion 
of the bodies and the duplicate proportion of the celerities? A point, it 
ſeems, not yet agreed: as indeed the reality of the thing itſelf is made 
a queſtion. Leibnitæ diſtinguiſheth between the ſus elementaris, and the 
impetus, which is formed by a repetition of the n:ſus elementaris, and ſeems 
to think they do not exiſt in nature, but are made only by an abſtraQi- 
on of the mind. The ſame author treating of original, active force, to 
illuſtrate his ſubject hath recourſe to the ſubſtantial forms and Entele- 

| cheia of Ariſtotle. And the ingenious Toricell; ſaith of force and i impetus, 
that they are ſubtile abſtracts and ſpiritual quinteſſences; and concern- 
ing the momentum and the velocity of heavy bodies falling, he ſaith they 
are un certo che, and un non ſo che, that is in plain Engliſh, he knows not 
what to make of them, Upon the whole therefore, may we not pro- 
nounce, that excluding body, time, ſpace, motion and all its ſenſible mea... 
ſures and effects, we ſhall find it as difficult to form an idea of force as of 
grace? ALC. I do not know what to think of it. 


X. EU And yet, 1 3 you allow there are very evident 
propoſitions or theorems relating to force, which contain uſeful truths: 
for inſtance, that a body with conjunct forces deſcribes the diagonal 
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of a parallelogram, in the ſame time that it would the ſides with ſepa- 


rate. Is not this a principle of very extenſive uſe? Doth not the doc- 


trine of the compoſition and reſolution of forces depend upon it, and, 


in conſequence thereof, numberleſs rules and theorems directing men 
how to act, and explaining phenomena throughout the mechanics and ma- 


thematical philoſophy? And if, by conſidering this doctrine of force, men 


arrive at the knowledge of many inventions in mechanics, and are taught 


to frame engines, by means of which things difficult and otherwiſe impoſſi- 


ble may be performed, and if the ſame doctrine which is ſo beneficial here 


below, ſerveth alſo as a key to diſcover the nature of the celeſtial moti- 
ons, ſhall we deny that it is of uſe, either in practice or ſpeculation, be- 
cauſe we have no diſtin idea of force? Or that which we admit with 
regard to force, upon what pretence can we deny concerning grace ? If 


there are queries, diſputes, perplexities, diverſity of notions and opinions 
about the one, ſo there are about the other alſo: if we can form no pre- 


ciſe diſtin idea of the one, ſo neither can we of the other. Ought we 
not therefore by a parity of reaſon to conclude, there may be divers true 
and uſeful propoſitions concerning the one as well as the other? And 


that grace may be an object of our faith, and influence our life and ac- 


tions, as a principle deſtructive of evil habits and productive of good 


ones, although we cannot attain a diſtinct idea of it, ſeparate or abſtract- 


ed from God the author, from man the ſubject, and from virtue and pie- 
ty its effects? 


XI. Shall we not admit the ſame method of arguing, the ſame rules 
of logic, reaſon, and good ſenſe to obtain in things ſpiritual, and things 
corporeal, in faith and ſcience, and ſhall we not uſe the ſame candour, 
and make the ſame allowances, in examining the revelations of God and 
the inventions of men? For ought I ſee, that philoſopher cannot be free 
from bias and prejudice, or be ſaid to weigh things in an equal balance 
who ſhall maintain the doctrine of force and reject that of grace, who 

ſhall 
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ſhall admit the abſtract idea of a triangle, and at the ſame time ridicule 
the holy Trinity. But, however partial or prejudiced other minute philo- 
ſophers might be, you have laid down for a maxim, that the ſame logic 
which obtains in other matters muſt be admitted in religion. LIS. I 
think, Alciphron, it would be more prudent to abide by the way of wit 
and humour, than thus to try religion by the dry teſt of reaſon and lo- 
gic, ALC. Fear not: by all the rules of right reaſon, it is abſolutely 
impoſſible that any myſtery, and leaſt of all the Trinity ſhould really be 
the object of man's faith. EUPH, I do not wonder you thought ſo, as 
long as you maintained that no man could aſſent to a propoſition, with- 
out perceiving or framing in his mind diſtin ideas marked by the terms 

of it. But although terms are ſigns, yet having granted that thoſe ſigns 
may be ſignificant, though they ſhould not ſuggeſt ideas repreſented by 
them, provided they ſerve to regulate and influence our wills, paſſions, 
or conduct, you have conſequently granted, that the mind of man may 
aſſent to propoſitions containing ſuch terms, when it is ſo directed or af- 
fected by them, notwithſtanding it ſhould not perceive diſtin ideas 
marked by thoſe terms. Whence it ſeems to follow, that a man may 
believe the doctrine of the Trinity, if he finds it revealed in holy ſcrip- 
ture, that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt are God, and that 
there is but one God? Although he doth not frame in his mind, any 
abſtract or diſtin ideas of Trinity, ſubſtance, or perſonality, provided, 
that this doctrine of a creator, redeemer, and ſanctiſier makes proper im- 
preſſions on his mind, producing therein, love, hope, gratitude, and obe- 
dience, and thereby becomes a lively operative principle influencing his 
life and actions, agreeably to that notion of ſaving faith which is requir- 
ed in a chriſtian. This I ſay, whether right or wrong, ſeems to follow 
from your own principles and conceſſions. But for further ſatisfaction, 
it may not be amiſs to inquire whether there be any thing parallel to 
this chriſtian faith in the minute philoſophy. Suppoſe, a fine gentleman 
or lady of faſhion, who are too much employed to think for themſelves, 
BYE: & and 
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and are only free- thinkers at ſecond hand, have the advantage of being 
betimes initiated in the principles of your ſect, by converſing with men 
of depth and genius, who have often declared it to be their opinion, the 


world is governed either by fate or by chance, it matters not which ; will 
you deny it poſſible for ſuch perſons to yield their aſſent to either of theſe 


propoſitions? ALC. I will not. EUPH, And may not ſuch their aſ- 
ſent be properly called faith? ALC. It may. EUPH. And yet it is poſ- 
fible, thoſe diſciples of the minute philoſophy may not dive ſo deep, as 
to be able to frame any abſtraR, or preciſe, or any determinate idea what- 
ſoe ver, either of fate or of chance. ALC. This too I grant. EUPH. So 
that according to you, this ſame gentleman or lady may be ſaid to be- 
lieve or have faith where they have not ideas. ALC. They may. 
EUPH. And may not this faith or perſuaſion produce real effects, and 
ſhew itſelf in the conduct and tenor of their lives, freeing them from the 
fears of ſuperſtition, and giving them a true reliſh of the world, with a 
noble indolence or indifference about what comes after. ALC. It may. 
EUPEH. And may not chriſtians, with equal reaſon, be allowed to be- 


* 
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heve the divinity of our Saviour, or that in him God and man make 
one perſon, and be verily perſuaded thereof, ſo far as for ſuch faith or 
belief to become a real principle of life and conduct, inaſmuch as by vir- 
tue of ſuch perſuaſion they ſubmit to his government, believe his doc- 
trine, and practiſe his precepts, although they frame no abſtract idea of 
the union between the divine and human nature; nor may be able to 
clear up the notion of perſon to the contentment of a minute philoſo- 
pher. To me it ſeems evident, that if none but thoſe who had nicely 
examined, and could themfelyes explain, the principle of individuation 
in man, or untie the knots and anſwer the objections, which may be 
raiſed even about human perſonal identity, would require of us to ex- 
plain the divine myſteries, we ſhould not be often called upon for a clear 
and diſtinct idea of perſon in relation to the Trinity, nor would the diffi- 
culties on that head be often — to our faith. ALC. Methinks, 

there 
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there is no ſuch myſtery in perſonal identity. EUPH. Pray, in what 
do you take it to conſiſt? ALC. In conſciouſneſs EUPH. What- 
ever is poſſible may be ſuppoſed. ALC. It may. EUPH. We will 
ſuppoſe now (which 1s poſſible in the nature of things, and report- 
ed to be faQ) that a perſon, through ſome violent accident or diſtem- 
per, ſhould fall into ſuch a total oblivion, as to loſe all conſciouſneſs 
of his paſt life, and former ideas. I aſk, is he not ſtill the ſame per- 
ſon? ALC. He is the ſame man, but not the ſame perſon. Indeed 
| you ought not to ſuppoſe that a perſon loſeth its former conſciouſ- 
neſs; for this is impoſſible, though a man perhaps may; but then 
he becomes another perſon. In the ſame perſon, it muſt be owned, 
ſome old ideas may be loſt, and ſome new ones got; but a total 
change is inconſiſtent with identity of perſon. EUPH. Let us then 
ſuppoſe that a perſon hath ideas, and is conſcious during a certain 
ſpace of time, which we will divide into three equal parts, whereof 
the later terms are marked by the letters A, B, C. In the firſt part of 
time, the perſon gets a certain number of ideas, which are retained in A: 
during the ſecond part of time, he retains one half of his old ideas, and 
loſeth the other half, in place of which he acquires as many new ones: 
ſo that in B his ideas are half old and half new. And in the third part, 


we ſuppoſe him to loſe the remainder of the ideas acquired in the firſt, 
and to get new ones in their ſtead, which are retained in C, together 


with thoſe acquired in the ſecond part of time. Is this a poſſible fair 


ſuppolition? ALC. It is. EUPH, Upon theſe premiſes I am tempted 
to think, one may demonſtrate, that perſonal identity doth not conſiſt in 
conſciouſneſs. ALC. As how? EUPEH. You ſhall judge; but thus it 
ſeems to me. 'The perſons in A and B are the ſame, being conſcious of 
common ideas by ſuppoſition. The perſon in B is (for the ſame reaſon) 
one and the ſame with the perſon in C. Therefore the perſon i in A, is 
the ſame with the perſon in C, by that undoubted axiom, Qu conveniunt 


uni tertio conveniunt inter ſe. But the perſon in C hath no idea in com- 
| mon 
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mon with the perſon in A. Therefore perſonal identity doth not conſiſt 
in conſciouſneſs, What do you think, Alciphron, is not this a plain in- 
ference? ALC. I tell you what I think: you will never aſſiſt my faith, 
by purciing my knowledge, 


XII. There is, if I miſtake not, a practical faith, or aſſent, which 
ſheweth itſelf in the will and actions of a man, although his underſtand- 
ing may not be furniſned with thoſe abſtract, preciſe, diſtinct ideas, 
which, whatever a philoſopher may pretend, are acknowledged to be 
above the talents of common men; among whom, nevertheleſs, may be 
found, even according to your own conceſſion, many inſtances of ſuch 
practical faith, in other matters which do not concern religion. What 
ſhould hinder therefore, but that doctrines relating to heavenly myſteries, 
might be taught in this ſaving ſenſe to vulgar minds, which you may 
well think incapable of all teaching and faith in the ſenſe you ſuppoſe. 
Which miſtaken ſenſe, ſaid Crito, has given occaſion to much profane 
and miſapplied raillery. But all this may very juſtly be retorted on the 
minute philoſophers themſelves, who confound ſcholaſticiſm with chriſ- 
tianity, and impute to other men thoſe perplexities, chimeras, and in- 
conſiſtent ideas, which are often the workmanſhip of their own brains, 
and proceed from their own wrong way of thinking. Who doth not ſee 
that ſuch an ideal abſtracted faith is never thought of by the bulk of 
chriſtians, huſbandmen, for inſtance, artiſans or ſervants? Or what foot- 
ſteps are there in the holy ſcripture to make us think, that the wire- 
drawing of abſtract ideas was a taſk injoined either Jews or Chriſtians? | 
Is there any thing in the law or the prophets, the evangeliſts or apoſtles 
that looks like it? Every one whoſe underſtanding is not perverted by 
ſcience falſly fo called, may ſee, the ſaving faith of chriſtians is quite of 
another kind, a vital operative principle, productive of charity and obe- 
dience. ALC. What are we to think then of the diſputes and deciſions 
of the famous council of Mice, and ſo many ſubſequent councils? What 
Was 
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was the intention of thoſe venerable fathers the Homoouſians and the 
FHomoioufians? Why did they diſturb themſelves and the world with 
hard words, and ſubtile controverſies? CRI. Whatever their intention 


was, it could not be to beget nice abſtracted ideas of myſteries in the 
minds of common chriſt ans, this being evidently impoſſible : nor doth it 


appear that the bulk of chriſtian men did in thoſe days think it any part 
of their duty, to lay aſide the words, ſhut their eyes, and frame thoſe 
abſtract ideas; any more than men now do of force, time, number, or 
ſeveral other things, about which they nevertheleſs believe, know, argue 
and diſpute. To me it ſeems, that, whatever was the ſource of theſe 
_ controverſies, and howſoever they were managed, wherein human infir- 


mity muſt. be ſuppoſed to have had its ſhare, the main end was not, on 


either ſide, to convey preciſe poſitive ideas to the minds of men, by the 
uſe of thoſe conteſted terms, but rather a negative ſenſe, tending to ex- 
clude Polytheiſm on the one hand, and Sabellianiſm on the other *. 
ALC. But what ſhall we ſay of ſo many learned and ingenious divines, 
who from time to time have obliged the world with new explications of 
myſteries, who, having themſelves profeſſediy laboured to acquire accu- 
rate ideas, would recommend their diſcoveries and ſpeculations to others 


for articles of faith? CRI. To all ſuch innovators in religion I would ſay 


with Jerome, Why after ſo many centuries do you pretend to teach us 


hat was untaught before? Why explain what neither Peter nor Paul 
thought neceſſary to be explained? + And it muſt be owned, that 


the explication of myſteries-in divinity, allowing the attempt as fruitleſs 
as the purſuit of the philoſopher's ſtone in chymiſtry, or the perpetual 
motion in mechanics, is no more than they, chargeable on the profeſſion 


itſelf, but only on the WO profeſſors of it. 


* Sozomen. J. 2. C. 8. 


+ Hieronym, ad Pammachium & Oceanum de erroribus Origenis, 


XIII. 
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XIII. It ſeems, that what hath been now ſaid may be applied to other 
myſteries of our religion. Original ſin, for inſtance, a man may find it 
impoſſible to form an idea of in abſtract, or of the manner of its tranſ- 

miſſion, and yet the belief thereof may produce in his mind a falutary 
| ſenſe of his own unworthineſs, and the goodneſs of his redeemer: from 
whence may follow good habits, and from them good actions, the ge- 
nuine eftects of faith, which conſidered in its true light, is a thing neither 
repugnant nor incomprehenſible, as ſome men would perſuade us, but 
ſuited even to vulgar capacities, placed in the will and affeQions rather 
than in the underſtanding, and producing holy lives, rather than ſubtile 
theories. Faith, I ſay is not an indolent perception but an operative 
perſuaſion of mind, which ever worketh ſome ſuitable action, diſpoſition 
or emotion in thoſe who have it; as it were eaſy to prove and illuſtrate 
by innumerable inſtances, taken from human affairs. And, indeed, 
while the chriſtian religion is conſidered as an inſtitution fitted to ordi- 


nary minds, rather than to the nicer talents, whether improved or puz- 
zled, of ſpeculative men; and our notions about faith are accordingly 
taken from the commerce of the world, and praQice of mankind, rather 
than from the peculiar ſyſtems of refiners; it will, [ think, be no difficult 
matter to conceive and juſtify the meaning and uſe of our belief of myſ- 
teries, againſt the moſt confident aſſertions and objections of the minute 
- philoſophers, who are eaſily to be caught in thoſe very ſnares, which they 
have ſpun and ſpread for others. And that humour of controverſy, the 
mother and nurſe of hereſies, would doubtleſs very much abate, if it was 
conſidered that things are to be rated, not by the colour, ſhape, or ſtamp, 
ſo truly as by the weight. If the moment of opinions had been by ſome 
litigions divines made the meaſure of their zeal, it mjght have ſpared 
much trouble both to themſelves and others. Certainly one that takes 
his notions of faith, opinion, and aſſent from common ſenſe, and com- 
mon uſe, and has maturely weighed the nature of ſigns and language, 

þ will 
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will not be ſo apt to controvert the wording of a myſtery, or to break 
che peace of the church, for the ſake of retaining or rejecting a term. 


XIV. ALC. It ſeems, Euphranor, and you would perſuade me into an 


opinion, that there is nothing ſo ſingularly abſurd as we are apt to think, 
in the belief of myſteries; and that a man need not renounce his reaſon 
to maintain his religion. But if this were true, how comes it to paſs, 

that, in proportion as men abound in knowledge, they dwindle in faith ? 


EUPH. O Alciphron, I have learned from you, that there is nothing like 


poing to the bottom of things, and analyſing them into their firſt prin- 


ciples. I ſhall therefore make an eſſay of this method, for clearing up 


the nature of faith: with what ſucceſs, I ſhall leave you to determine 


for I dare not pronounce myſelf on my own judgment, whether it be 


right or wrong: but thus it ſeems to me. The objections made to 
faith are by no means an effect of knowledge, but proceed rather from 
an ignorance of what knowledge is; which ignorance may poſſibly be 
found even in thoſe who paſs for maſters of this or that particular branch 


of knowledge. Science and faith agree in this, that they both imply an 


aſſent of the mind: and, as the nature of the firſt is moſt clear and evi- 


dent, it ſhonld be firſt conſidered in order to caſt a light on the other. 


To trace things from their original, it ſeems that the human mind, na- 
turally furniſhed with the ideas of things particular and concrete, and 
being deſigned, not for the bare intuition of ideas, but for action or ope- 
ration about them, and purſuing her own happineſs therein, ſtands in 
need of certain general rules or theorems to direct her operations in this 


purſuit; the ſupplying which want is the true, original, reaſonable end 


of ſtudying the arts and ſciences. Now theſe rules being general, it fol- 


lows, that they are not to be obtained by the meer conſideration of the 


Original ideas, or particular things, but by the means of marks or ſigns, 
which, being fo far forth univerſal, become the immediate inſtruments 


and materials of ſcience. It is not therefore by meer contemplation of 
41 particular 
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particular things, and much leſs of their abſtract general ideas, that the 
mind makes her progreſs, but by an appoſite choice and ſkilful manage- 
ment of ſigns: for inſtance, force and number, taken in concrete with 


their adjuncts, ſubjects, and ſigns, are what every one knows; and con- 
ſidered in abſtract, ſo as making preciſe ideas of themſelves, they are 


what no body can comprehend. That their abſtract nature, therefore, 
is not the foundation of fcience, is plain: and that barely conſidering 
their ideas in concrete, is not the method to advance in the reſpective 
| ſciences, is what every one that reflects may ſee ; nothing being more 
evident, than that one who can neither write nor read, in common uſe 


underſtands the meaning of numeral words, as well as the beſt philoſo- 
pher or mathematician, | 


XV. But here lies the difference: the one, who underſtands the nota- 
tion of numbers, by means thereof is able to expreſs briefly and diſtinct- 
= all the variety and degrees of number, and to perform with cafe and 

_ diſpatch ſeveral arithmetical operations, by the help of general rules. Of 
all which operations as the uſe in human life is very evident, ſo it is no 
leſs evident, that the performing them depends on the aptneſs of the no- 
tation. If we ſuppoſe rude mankind without the uſe of language, it 
may be preſumed, they would be ignorant of arithmetic : but the uſe of 
names, by the repetition whereof in a certain order they might expreſs 
endleſs degrees of number, would be the firſt ſtep towards that ſcience. 
'The next ſtep. would be, to deviſe proper marks of a permanent nature, 
and viſible to the eye, the kind and order whereof muſt be choſe with 
judgment, and accommodated to the names. Which niarking, or nota- 
tion, would, in proportion as it was apt and regular, facilitate the inven- 
tion and application of general rules, to aſſiſt the mind in reaſoning, and 
judging, in extending, recording, and communicating its knowledge about 
numbers: in which theory and operations, the mind is immediately oc- 
cupied about the ſigns or notes, by mediation of which it is directed to 

| act 
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act about things, or number in concrete (as the logicians call it) without 
ever conſidering the ſimple, abſtraR, intellectual, general idea of num- 
ber. I imagine one need not think much to be convinced, that the ſci- 
ence of arithmetic, in its riſe, operations, rules, and theorems, 1s alto- 
gether converſant about the artificial uſe of ſigns, names, and characters. 
Theſe names and characters are univerſal, inaſmuch as they are ſigns. 


The names are referred to things, and the characters to names, and both 


to operation. The names being few, and proceeding by a certain ana- 
logy, the characters will be more uſeful, the ſimpler they are, and the 


more aptly they expreſs this analogy. Hence the old notation by letters 


was more uſeful than words written at length: and the modern notation 
by figures, expreſſing the progreſſion or analogy of the names by their 


ſimple places, is much preferable to that for eaſe and expedition, as the 


invention of algebraical ſymbols is to this for extenſive and general uſe. 
As arithmetic and algebra are ſciences of great clearneſs, certainty, and 


extent, which are immediately converſant about ſigns, upon the ſkilful 
uſe and management whereof they intirely depend, ſo a little attention 


to them may poſſibly help us to judge of the progreſs of the mind in other 
ſciences, which, though differing in nature, deſign, and object, may yet 
agree in the general methods of proof and inquiry, 


XVI. If I miſtake not, all ſciences, ſo far as they are univerſal and de- 
monſtrable by human reaſon, will be found converſant about ſigns as 
their immediate object, though theſe in the application are referred to 
things: the reaſon whereof is not difficult to comprehend. For as the 
mind is better acquainted with ſome ſort of objects, which are earlier 
ſuggeſted to it, ſtrike it more ſenſibly, or are more eaſily comprehended 
than others, it is naturally led to ſubſtitute thoſe objects for ſuch as are 
more ſubtile, fleeting, or difficult to conceive. Nothing, I ſay, is more 
natural, than to make the things we know, a ſtep towards thoſe we do 


not know; and to explain and repreſent things leſs familiar by others 
© & which 
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which are more ſo. Now, it is certain we imagine before we reflect, and 
we perceive by ſenſe before we imagine, and of all our ſenſes the ſight 
is the moſt clear, diſtin, various, agreeable, and comprehenſive. Hence 
it is natural to aſſiſt the intellect by the imagination, the imagination by 
ſenſe, and the other ſenſes by fight. Hence, figures, metaphors, and 
types. We illuſtrate ſpiritual things by corporeal; we ſubſtitute founds 
for thoughts, and written letters for ſounds; emblems, ſymbols, and 
hieroglyphics for things too obſcure to ſtrike, and too various or too 
fleeting to be retained, We ſubſtitute things imaginable, for things in- 
telligible, ſenſible things for imaginable, ſmaller things for thoſe that are 
too great to be comprehended eaſily, and greater things for ſuch as are too 
ſmall to be diſcerned diſtinctly, preſent things for abſent, permanent for 
periſhing, and viſible for inviſible. Hence the uſe of models and dia- 
grams, Hence right lines are ſubſtituted for time, velocity, and other 
things of very different natures. Hence we ſpeak of ſpirits in a figura- 
tive ſtyle, expreſſing the operations of the mind by alluſions and terms, 
borrowed from ſenſible things, ſuch as apprehend, conceive, reflect, diſcourſe, 
and ſuch like: and hence thoſe allegories which illuſtrate things intellec- 
| tual by viſions exhibited to the fancy. Plato, for inſtance, repreſents 
the mind preſiding in her vehicle by the driver of a winged chariot, 
which ſometimes moults and droops: this chariot is drawn by two horſes, 
the one good and of a good race, the other of a contrary kind, ſymboli- 
cally expreſſing the tendency of the mind towards the divinity, as ſhe 
ſoars or is born aloft by two inſtincts like wings, the one in the intellect 
towards truth, the other in the will towards excellence, which inſtincts 
moult or are weakened by ſenſual inclinations, expreſſing alſo her alter- 
nate elevations and depreſſions, the ſtruggles between reaſon and appe- 
tite, like horſes that go an unequal pace, or draw different ways, em- 
barrafſing the ſoul in her progreſs to perfection. I am inclined to think 
the doctrine of ſigns a point of great importance, and general extent, 


— | 
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which, if duly conſidered, would caſt no ſmall light upon things, and af- 
ford a juſt and genuine ſolution of many difficulties, 


XVII. Thus much, upon the whole, may be ſaid of all fi igns: that 


they do not always ſuggeſt ideas ſignified to the mind, that when they 

ſuggeſt ideas, they are not general abſtra ideas: that they have other 
uſes beſides barely ſtanding for and exhibiting ideas, ſuch as raiſing pro- 
per emotions, producing certain diſpoſitions or habits of mind, and di- 


recting our actions in purſuit of that happineſs, which is the ultimate end 
and deſign, the primary ſpring and motive, that ſets rational agents at 


work : that the true end of ſpeech, reaſon, ſcience, faith, aſſent in all its 
different degrees, is not merely, or principally, or always the imparting 
or acquiring of ideas, but rather ſomething of an active, operative nature, 
tending to a conceived good, which may ſometimes be obtained, not 
only although the ideas marked are not offered to the mind, but even al- 
though there ſhould be no poſſibility of offering or exhibiting any ſuch 
idea to the mind: for inſtance, the algebraic mark, which denotes the 
root of a negative {quare, hath its uſe in logiſtic operations, although it 
be impoſſible to form an idea of any ſuch quantity. And what is true of 
algebraic ſigns, is alſo true of words or language, modern algebra being 
in fact a more ſhort, appoſite, and artificial ſort of language, and it 
being poſſible to expreſs by words at length, though leſs conveniently, 
all the ſteps of an algebraical proceſs. And it muſt be confeſſed, that 
even the mathematical ſciences themſelves, which above all . are 
reckoned the moſt clear and certain, if they are conſidered, not as inſtru- 
ments to direct our practice, but as ſpeculations to employ our curioſity, 
will be found to fall ſhort in many inſtances of thoſe clear and diſtin 
ideas, whieh, it ſcems, the minute philoſophers of this age, whether know- 


ingly or ignorantly, expect and inſiſt upon in the myſteries of religion. 


XVIII. 
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XVIII. Be the ſcience or ſubject what it will, whenſoever men quit 
particulars for generalities, things concrete for abſtractions, when they 
forſake practical views, and the uſeful purpoſes of knowledge for barren 
ſpeculation, conſidering means and inſtruments as ultimate ends, and la- 
bouring to attain preciſe ideas which they ſuppoſe indiſcriminately an- 
nexed to all terms, they will be ſure to embarraſs themſelves with diffi- 
culties and diſputes. Such are thoſe which have ſprung up in geometry 
about the nature of the angle of contact, the doctrine of proportions, of 
indiviſibles infiniteſimals, and divers other points; notwithſtanding all 
which, that ſcience is very rightly eſteemed an excellent and uſeful one, 
and is really found to be ſo in many occaſions of human life, wherein 
it governs and directs the actions of men, ſo that by the aid or influence 
thereof thoſe operations become juſt and accurate, which would other- 
wiſe be faulty and uncertain. And from a parity of reaſon, we ſhould 
not conclude any other doctrines which govern, influence or direct the 
mind of man to be, any more than that, the leſs true or excellent, be- 
cauſe they afford matter of controverſy and uſeleſs ſpeculation to curi- 
ous and licentious wits : particularly thoſe articles of our chriſtian faith, 
which, in proportion as they are believed, perſuade, and, as they per- 
ſuade, influence the lives and actions of men. As to the perplexity of 
contradictions and abſtracted notions, in all parts whether of human ſci- 
ence or divine faith, cavillers may equally object, and unwary perſons 
incur, while the judicious avoid it. There is no need to depart from the 
received rules of reaſoning to juſtify the belief of chriſtians. And if any 
pious men think otherwiſe, it may be ſuppoſed an effect, not of religion, 
or of reaſon, but only of human weakneſs. If this age be ſingularly pro- 
ductive of infidels, I ſhall not therefore conclude it to be more knowing, 
but only more preſuming, than former ages: and their conceit, I doubt, 
is not the effect of conſideration. To me it ſeems, that the more tho- 
roughly and extenſively any man ſhall conſider and ſcan the princtples, 


abjects, and methods of proceeding in arts and ſciences, the more he will 
| . he 
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be convinced, there is no weight in thoſe plauſible objections that are 
made againſt the myſteries of faith, which it will be no difficult matter 
for him to maintain or juſtify in the received method of arguing, on the 
common principles of logic, and by numberleſs avowed parallel caſes, 
throughout the ſeveral branches of human knowledge, in all which the 
jo eres of abſtract ideas creates the ſame difficulties. 


XIX. ALC. I will allow, Euphranor, this reaſoning of yours to have 
all the force you meant it ſhould have. I freely own there may be myſ- 
teries: that we may believe, where we do not underſtand: and that faith 
may be of uſe although its object is not diſtinaly apprehended. In a 
word, I grant there may be faith and myſteries in other things, but not 
in religion: and that for this plain reaſon, becauſe it is abſurd to 
ſuppoſe, there ſhould be any ſuch thing as religion; and if there be no 
religion it follows there cannot be religious faith or myſteries. Religion, 
it is evident implies the worſhip of a God; which worſhip ſuppoſeth re- 
wards and puniſhments, which ſuppoſe merits and demerits, aCtions good 
and evil, and theſe ſuppoſe human liberty, a thing impoſſible; and con- 
ſequently religion a thing built thereon muſt be an unreaſonable abſurd 
thing. There can be no rational hopes or fears where there is no guilt, 
nor any guilt where there is nothing done, but what unavoidably fol- 
lows from the ſtructure of the world and the laws of motion. Corporeal 
objects firike on the organs of ſenſe, whence enſues a vibration in the 
nerves, which, being communicated to the ſoul or animal ſpirit in the 
brain or root of the nerves, produceth therein that motion called volition : 
and this produceth a new determination in the ſpirits, cauſing them to 
flow into ſuch nerves as muſt neceſſarily by the laws of mechaniſm pro- 
duce ſuch certain actions. This being the caſe, it follows that thoſe 
things which vulgarly paſs for human actions are to be eſteemed mecha- 
nical, and that they are falſely aſcribed to a free principle. There is 
therefore no foundation for praiſe « or blame, fear or hope, reward or pu- 


niſhment 
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niſhment, nor- conſequently: for religion, which, as I obſerved before, is 
built upon and ſuppoſeth thoſe things. EVH. You imagine, Alciphron, 
if I rightly underſtand you, that man is a ſort of organ played on by out- 
ward objects, which according to the different ſhape and texture of the 
nerves. produce different motions and effects therein. ALC. Man may, 
indeed, be fitly compared to an organ; but a puppet is the very thing. 
You muſt know, that certain particles iſſuing forth in right lines from all 
ſenſible objects compoſe ſo many rays, or filaments, which drive, draw, 
and actuate every part of the ſoul and body of man, juſt as threads or 
wires do the joints of that little wooden machine vulgarly called a puppet - 
with this only difference that the latter are groſs and vifible to common 
eyes, whereas. the former are too fine and ſubtile to be- diſcerned by any 
but a ſagacious free-thinker, 'This admirably accounts for all thoſe ope- 
rations, which we have been taught to aſcribe to a thinking principle 
within us. EUPH. This is an ingenious thought, and muſt be of 
great uſe in freeing men from all anxiety about moral notions, as it 
transfers the principle of action from the human ſoul to. things: outward 
and foreign. But I have my ſcruples about it. For you ſuppoſe the 
mind in a literal ſenſe to be moved and its volitions to be meer motions. 
Now if another ſhould affirm, as it is not impoſſible ſome other may, 
that the ſoul is incorporeal, and that motion is one thing and volition an- 
other, 1 would fain know how you could make your point clear to ſuch 
a one. It muſt be owned very clear to thoſe who admit the ſoul to be 
corporeal, and all her acts to be but ſo many motions. Upon this ſup- 
poſition, indeed, the light wherein you place human nature is no leſs 
true, than it is fine and new. But let any one deny this ſuppoſition, 
which is caſily done, and the whole ſuperſtructure falls to the ground. 
If we grant the abovementioned points, I. will not deny a fatal neceſſity 
muſt enſue. But I ſee no reaſon for granting them. On the contrary 
it ſeems plain, that motion and thought are two things as really and as 
manifeſtly diſtin as a triangle and a ſound. It ſeems therefore, that 

in 
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in order to prove the neceſſity of human actions, you ſuppoſe what wants 
proof as much as the very point to be proved. 


XX. ALC. But ſuppoſing the mind incorporeal, I ſhall, nevertheleſs, 
be able to prove my peint. Not to amuſe you with far fetched argu- 
ments, I ſhall only deſire you to look into your own breaſt and obſerve 
how things paſs there, when an object offers itſelf to the mind. Firſt, 
the underſtanding conſiders it: in the next place the judgment decrees 
about it, as a thing to be choſen or rejected, to be omitted or done, in 
this or that manner: and this decree of the judgment doth neceſſarily 
determine the will, whoſe office is meerly to execute what is ordained by 
another faculty : conſequently there is no ſuch thing as freedom of the 
will: for that which is neceſſary cannot be free. In freedom there 
ſhould be an indifference to either ſide of the queſtion, a power to act 
or not to act, without preſcription or control: and without this indif- 
ference and this power, it is evident the will cannot be free. But it is 
no leſs evident, that the will is not indifferent in its actions, being abſo- 
lutely determined and governed by the judgment. Now whatever moves 
the judgment, whether the greateſt preſent uneaſineſs, or the greateſt ap- 
parent good, or whatever elſe it be, it is all one to the point in hand. The 
will being ever concluded and controlled by the judgment is in all caſes 
alike under neceſſity. There is, indeed, throughout the whole of human 
nature, nothing like a principle of freedom, every faculty being deter- 
mined in all its acts by ſomething foreign to it. The underſtanding, 
for inſtance, cannot alter its idea, but muſt neceſſarily ſee it ſuch as it 
preſents itſelf, The appetites by a natural neceſſity are carried towards 
their reſpeQive objects. Reaſon cannot infer indifferently any thing from 
any thing, but is limited by the nature and connexion of things, and the 
eternal rules of reaſoning. And as this is confeſſedly the caſe of all other 
faculties, ſo it equally holds with reſpe& to the will itſelf, as hath been 
already ſnewn. And if we may credit the divine characterizer of our 
4 K times, 
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times, this above all others muſt be allowed the moſt laviſh faculty. 
2 Appetite (faith that noble writer) which is elder brother to reaſon, be- 
ing the lad of ſtronger growth, is ſure on every conteſt to take the 
« advantage of drawing all to his own ſide: and will, ſo highly boaſted, 
is but at beſt a foot-ball or top between thoſe youngſters who prove 

« very unfortunately matched, till the youngeſt, inſtead of now and then 

a kick or laſh beſtowed to little purpoſe, forſakes the ball or top itſelf, 

and begins to lay about his elder brother.” CRI. This beautiful pa- 
rable for ſtyle and manner might equal thoſe of a known Engliſh writer, 

in low life renowned for allegory, were it not a little incorrect, making 
the weaker lad find his account in laying about the ſtronger. ALC. This 
is helped by ſuppoſing the ſtronger lad the greater coward: but, be that 
as it will, ſo far as it relates to the point in hand, this is a clear ſtate of 


the caſe. The ſame point may be alſo proved from the preſcience of 
God. That which is certainly foreknown will certainly be. And what 


is certain is neceſſary, And neceſſary actions cannot be the effect of | 
free-will. Thus you have this fundamental point of our free-thinking 
philoſophy demonſtrated different ways. EUPH, Tell me, Alcipbron, 


do you think it implies a contradiction, that God ſhould make a man 
free? ALC. I do not. EUPH. It is then poſſible there may be ſuch a 


thing. ALC. This I do not deny. EUPH, You can therefore conceive 
and ſuppoſe ſuch a free agent. ALC. Admitting that I can; what 
then? EUPH, Would not ſuch an one think that he aQed? ALC. He 
would. . EUPH. And condemn himſelf for ſome actions, and approve 
himſelf for others? ALC. This too I grant. EUPH. Would he not 
think he deſerved reward or puniſhment? ALC. He would. EUPH. 
And are not all theſe characters actually found in man? ALC. They 
are. EUPH, Tell me now, what other character of your ſuppoſed free 
agent may not actually be found in man? for if there is none ſuch, 
we muſt conclude that man hath all the marks of a free agent. ALC. 
Let me ſee! I was certainly overſeen in granting it poſſible, even for 
almighty 
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almighty power, to make ſuch a thing as a free human agent. I won- 


| der how I came to make ſuch an abſurd conceſſion, after what had been, 


as I obſerved before, demonſtrated ſo many different ways. EUPH. O 
Alciphron, it is vulgarly obſerved that men judge of others by themſelves, 


But in judging of me by this rule, you may be miſtaken. Many things 


are plain to one of your ſagacity, which are not ſo to me, who am 


often bewildered rather than enlightened by thoſe very proofs, that with 


you paſs for clear and evident. And, indeed, be the inference never ſo 
juſt, yet ſo long as the premiſes are not clear, I cannot be thoroughly 


convinced. You muſt give me leave therefore to propoſe ſome queſti- 
ons, the ſolution of which may perhaps ſhew what at preſent I am not 


able to diſcern, ALC. I ſhall leave what hath been faid with you, to 


_ conſider and ruminate upon. It is now time to ſet out on our jour- 


ney ; there is, therefore, no room for a long ſtring of queſtion and 


anſwer. : 


XXI. EUPH. I ſhall then only beg leave in a ſummary manner, to 
make a remark or two on what you have advanced. In the firſt place I 


obſerve, you take that for granted which I cannot grant, when you aſſert 


whatever is certain the ſame to be neceſſary. To me, certain and ne- 
ceſſary ſeem very different; there being nothing in the former notion that 
implies conſtraint, nor conſequently which may not conſiſt with a man's 
being accountable for his actions. If it is foreſeen that ſuch an action 


ſhall be done: may it not alſo be foreſeen that it ſhall be an effect of hu- 


man choice and liberty? In the next place I obſerve, that you very nice- 
ly abſtraR and diſtinguiſh the actions of the mind, judgment, and will: 


that you make uſe of ſuch terms as power, faculty, act, determination, 


indifference, freedom, neceſſity, and the like, as if they ſtood for diſtin 
abſtraQ ideas: and that this ſuppoſition ſeems to enſnare the mind into 
the ſame perplexities and errors, which, in all other inſtances, are ob- 
ſerved to attend the doQrine of abſtraction. It is ſelf evident, that there. 
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is ſuch a thing as motion; and yet there have been found philoſophers, 


who, by refined reaſoning, would undertake to prove that there was no 
ſuch thing. Walking before them was thought the proper way to con- 
fute thoſe ingenious men. It is no leſs evident, that man is a free agent: 
and though by abſtracted reaſonings you ſhould puzzle me, and ſeem to 
prove the contrary, yet ſo long as I am conſcious of my own actions, 
this inward evidence of plain fact will bear me up againſt all your rea- 


ſonings, however ſubtile and refined. The confuting plain points by ob- 


ſcure ones, may perhaps convince me of the ability of your philoſophers, 


but never of their tenets. I cannot conceive why the acute Cratylus 


ſhould ſuppoſe a power of acting in the appetite and reaſon, and none 
at all in the will? Allowing, I ſay, the diſtinction of three ſach beings in 
the mind, I do not ſee how this could be true. But if I cannot abſtract 
and diſtinguiſh ſo many beings 1 in the ſoul of man ſo accurately as you 
do, I do not find it neceſſary, ſince it is evident to me in the groſs and 


concrete that I am a free agent. Nor will it avail to ſay, the will is go- 


verned by the judgment, or determined by the object, while, in every 
ſudden common caſe, I cannot diſcern nor abſtract the decree of the judg- 
ment from the command of the will; while I know the ſenſible object 
to be abſolutely inert: and laſtly, while I am conſcious that I am an 
active being, who can and do determine myſelf. If I ſhould ſuppoſe 
things ſpiritual to be corporeal, or refine things actual and real into gene- 


ral abſtracted notions, or by metaphyſical ſkill ſplit things ſimple and in- 
_ dividual into manifold parts, I do not know what may follow: but if I 


take things as they are, and aſk any plain untutored man, whether he 


acts or is free in this or that particular action, he readily aſſents, and I 


as readily believe him from what J find within. And thus, by an in- 
duction of particulars, I may conclude man to be a free agent, although 


may be:puzzled to define or conceive a notion of freedom in general 


and abſtract, And if man be free he is plainly accountable. But if you 
ſhall define, abſtract, ſuppoſe, and it ſhall follow that according to your 


definitions, 
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definitions, abſtractions, and ſuppoſitions, there can be no freedom in 
man, and you ſhall thence infer that he is not accountable, I ſhall make 
bold to depart from your 5 abſtracted ſenſe, and appeal to the 


common ſenſe of mankind, 


XXII. If we conſider the notions that obtain in the world of guilt and 
merit, praiſe and blame, accountable and unaccountablez we ſhall find 
the common. queſtion in order to applaud or cenſure, acquit or condemn: 
a man, is, whether he did ſuch an action? and whether he was himſelf 
when he did it? which comes to the ſame thing. It ſhould ſeem there- 
fore that in the ordinary commerce of mankind, any perſon is eſteemed 
accountable ſimply as he is an agent. And though you ſhould tell me 
that man is inactive, and that the ſenſible objects act upon him, yet my 
Own, experience aſſures me of the contrary. I know I ac, and what I 


act I am accountable for. And if this be true, the foundation of religion 


and morality remains unſhaken. Religion, I fay is concerned no farther 


than that man ſhould be accountable: and this he is according to my 


ſenſe, and the common ſenſe of the world, if he acts; and that he doth 
act is ſelf evident. The grounds, therefore, and ends of religion are ſe- 


cured; whether your philoſophic notion of liberty agrees with man's ac- 
tions or no, and whether his actions are certain or contingent, the queſ- 


tion being not whether he did it with a free will, or what determined 
his will? not, whether it was certain or foreknown that he would do it? 
but only whether he did it wilfully? as what muſt entitle him to the guilt 
or merit of it. ALC. But ſtill, the queſtion recurs, whether man be free? 
EUPH, To determine this queſtion, ought we not firſt to determine what 
is meant by the word free? ALC. We ought. EUPH. In my opinion, 
a man is ſaid to be free, ſo far forth as he can do what he will. Is this 6 
or is it not? ALC. It ſeems ſo. EUPH. Man therefore acting accord- 
ing to his will, is to be accounted free. ALC. This I admit to be true 


in the vulgar ſenſe, But a philoſopher goes higher, and inquires whether 


man 
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man be free to will? EUPH. That is, whether he can will as he wills? I 
know not_ how philoſophical it may be to aſk this queſtion, but it ſeems 
very unintelligible. The notions of guilt and merit, juſtice and reward 
are in the minds of men, antecedent to all metaphyſical diſquiſitions : and 
according to thoſe received natural notions, it is not doubted that man 1s 
accountable, that he acts, and is ſelf-determined. 


XXIII. But a minute phloſopher ſhall, in virtue of wrong ſuppoſi- 
tions, confound things moſt evidently diſtinct; body, for inſtance, with 
ſpirit, motion with volition, certainty with neceſſity; and an abſtracter 
or refiner ſhall ſo analyſe the moſt ſimple inſtantaneous act of the mind, 
as to diſtinguiſh therein divers faculties and tendencies, principles and 
operations, cauſes and effects; and having abſtracted, ſuppoſed, and rea- 
ſoned upon principles, gratuitous and obſcure, ſuch a one he will con- 
elude it is no act at all, and man no agent but a puppet, or an organ 
played on by outward objects, and his will a top or a foot-ball. And 

this paſſeth for philoſophy and free- thinking. Perhaps this may be what 
it paſſeth for, but it by no means ſeems a natural or juſt way of think- 
ing. To me it ſeems, that if we begin from things particular and con- 
crete, and thence proceed to general notions and concluſions, there will 
be no difficulty in this matter. But if we begin with generalities, and 
lay our foundation in abſtract ideas, we ſhall find ourſelves entangled 
and loſt in a labyrinth of our own making, I need not obſerve, what 
every one muſt ſee, the ridicule of proving man no agent, and yet 
pleading for free thought and action, of ſetting up at once for advocates 
of liberty and neceſſity. I have haſtily thrown together theſe hints or 
remarks, on what you call a fundamental article of the minute philoſo- 
phy, and your method of proving it, which ſeems to furniſh an admira- 
ble ſpecimen of the ſophiſtry of abſtract ideas. If in this ſummary way 
J have been more dogmatical than became me, you muſt excuſe what 
you occaſioned, by declining a joint and leiſurely examination of the 
truth. 
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truth. ALC. I think we have examined matters ſufficiently. CRI. To 
all you have ſaid againſt human liberty, it is a ſufficient anſwer to ob- 
ſerve that your arguments proceed upon an erroneous ſuppoſition, either 
of the ſoul's being corporeal, or of abſtract ideas. And on the other 


hand, there is not need of much inquiry to be convinced of two points, 


than which none are-more evident, more obvious, and more univerſally 
admitted by men of all ſorts, learned or unlearned, in all times and places, 
to wit, that man aQs and is accountable for his ations. Whatever ab- 
ſtracters, refiners, or men prejudiced to a falſe hypotheſis may pretend, 
it is, if I miſtake not, evident to every thinking man of common ſenſe, 
that human minds are ſo far from being engines or foot-balls, acted upon 
and bandied about by corporeal objects, without any inward principle 
of freedom or action, that the only original true notions that we have of 
freedom, agent, or action, are obtained by refleQing on ourſelves, and the 
operations of our own minds. The ſingularity and credulity of minute 
philoſophers, who ſuffer themſelves to be abuſed by the paralogifms of 
three or four eminent patriarchs of infidelity in the laſt age, is, I think, 
not to be matched ; there being no inſtance of bigotted ſuperſtition, the 
ringleaders whereof have been able to ſeduce their followers more openly 
and more: widely from the plain diQates of nature and common. ſenſe. 


XXIV. ALC. It has been always an objection againſt the diſcoveries 
of truth, that they depart from received opinions. The character of ſin- 
gularity is a tax on free-thinking: and as ſuch we moſt willingly bear it, 
and glory in it. A genuine philoſopher is never modeſt in a falſe ſenſe; 
to the preferring authority before reaſon, or an old and common opinion 
before a true one. Which falſe modeſty, as it diſcourages men from 
treading in untrodden paths, or ſtriking out new light, is above all other 
qualitics the greateſt enemy to free-thinking, CRI. Authority in diſ- 
putable points will have its weight with a judicious mind, which yet will 
follow evidence wherever it leads. Without preferring we may allow 


it 
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it a good ſecond to reaſon, Your gentlemen, therefore, of the minute 


philoſophy, may ſpare a world of common place upon reaſon, and light, 
and diſcoveries. We are not attached to authority againſt reaſon, nor 


. aſraid of untrodden paths that lead to truth, and are ready to follow a 


new light when we are ſure it is no ignis fatuus. Reaſon may oblige a 
man to believe againſt his inclinations; but why ſhould a man quit ſa- 
lutary notions for others not leſs unreaſonable than pernicious? Your 
| ſchemes and principles, and boaſted demonſtrations have been at large 


propoſed and examined. You have ſhifted your notions, ſucceſſively re- 
treated from one ſcheme to another, and in the end renounced them all. 


Your objections have been treated in the ſame manner, and with the 
ſame event. If we except all that relates to the particular errors and 
faults of private perſons, and difficulties which, from the nature of things, 
we are not obliged to explain, it is ſurpriſing to ſee, after ſuch magnifi- 
cent threats, how little remains, that can amount to a pertinent objecti- 
on againſt the chriſtian religion, What you have produced has been 


tried by the fair teſt of reaſon; and though you ſhould hope to prevail 


by ridicule when you cannot by reaſon, yet in the upſhot, I apprehend 


you will find it impraQticable to deſtroy all ſenſe of religion, Make your 


countrymen ever ſo vicious, ignorant, and profane, men - will ſtill be diſ- 
poſed to look up to a ſupreme being. Religion, right or wrong, will 
ſubſiſt in ſome ſhape or other, and ſome worſhip there will ſurely be ei- 


ther of God or the creature. As for your ridicule, can any thing be 


more ridiculous, than to ſee the moſt unmeaning men of the age ſet up 


for free-thinkers, men ſo ſtrong in aſſertion, and yet ſo weak in argument, 


adyocates for freedom introducing a fatality, patriots trampling on the 
laws of their country, and pretenders to virtue, deſtroying the motives 
of it? Let any impartial man but caſt an eye on the opinions of the mi- 
nute philoſophers, and then ſay if any thing can be more ridiculous, than 
to believe ſuch things, and at the ſame time laugh at credulity. 


XXV. 
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XXV. LYS. Say what you will, we have the laughers on our fide : 
And as for your reaſoning 1 take it to be another name for ſophiſtry, 
CRI. And I ſuppoſe by the ſame rule you take your own ſophiſins for 
arguments, 'To ſpeak plainly, I know no ſort of ſophiſm that is not 
employed by minute philoſophers againſt religion. 'They are guilty of a 


petitro principii, in taking for granted that we believe contradiQtions; of 


non cauſa pro cauſa, in affirming that uncharitable feuds and diſcords are 
the effects of chriſtianity ; if ignoratio elenchi, in expecting demonſtra- 
tion where we pretend only to faith. If I was not afraid to offend the 
delicacy of polite ears, nothing were eaſier than to aſſign inſtances of 
every kind of ſophiſm, which would ſhew how ſkilful your own philoſo- 
phers are in the practice of that ſophiſtry you impute to others. EUPH. 
For my own part, if ſophiſtry be the art or faculty of deceiving other 
men, I rauſt acquit theſe gentlemen of it. They ſeem to have led me 
a progreſs. through atheiſm, libertiniſm, enthuſiaſm, fataliſm, not to con- 


vince me of the truth of any of them, ſo much as to confirm me in my 


own way of thinking. They have expoſed their fairy ware not to cheat 
but divert us. As I know them to be profeſſed maſters of ridicule, fo in 
a ſerious ſenſe I know not what to make of them. ALC. You do not 


know what to make of us! I ſhould be ſorry you did. He muſt be a 


ſuperficial philoſopher that is ſoon fathomed. 


- XXVI. CRI. The MTU character is, it ſeems, the ſure way to 
fame and eſteem in the learned world, as it ſtands conſtituted at preſent, 
When the ingenious reader is at a loſs to determine whether his author 
be atheiſt or deiſt or polytheiſt, ſtoic or epicurean, ſceptic or dogmatiſt, 
infidel or enthuſiaſt, in jeſt or in earneſt, he concludes him without he- 
ſitation to be ænigmatical and profound. In fact, it is true of the moſt 


admired writers of the age, that no man alive can tell what to make of 
them, or what they would be at. ALC. We have among us moles that 


dig deep under ground, and cagles that ſoar out of ſight. We can at 
4 L rl 
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all parts and become all opinions, putting them on or off with great free- 
dom of wit and humour. EUPH. It ſeems then you are a pair of in- 
ſorutable, unfathomable, faſhionable philoſophers. LIS. It cannot be 
denied. EUPH. But, I remember, you ſet out with an open dogmati- 
cal air, and talked of plain principles and evident reaſoning, promiſed to 
make things as clear as noon-day, to extirpate wrong notions and plant 
right in their ſtead, Soon after, you began to recede from your firſt no- 
tions and adopt others: you advanced one while and retreated another, 
yielded and retracted, ſaid and unſaid: and after having followed you 
through ſo many untrodden paths and intricate mazes I find myſelf never 
the nearer. ALC. Did we not tell you the gentlemen of our ſect are 
great proficients in raillery? EUPH. But, methinks, it is a vain attempt, 
for a plain man of any ſettled belief or principles to engage with ſuch 
ſlippery, fugitive, changeable philoſophers. It ſeems as if a man ſhould 
| ſtand ſtill in the ſame place, while his adverſary chooſes and changes 
his ſituation, has full range and. liberty, to traverſe the field, and. attack 
him on all ſides and in all ſhapes, from a nearer or farther diſtance, on 
horſeback or on foot, in light or heavy armour, in cloſe fight or with 
miſſive weapons. ALC. It muſt be owned, a gentleman hath great ad- 
vantage over a ſtrait-laced pedant or bigot. EUPH. But after all, what 
am I the better for the converſation of two ſuch knowing gentlemen; I 
hoped to have unlearned my errors, and to have learned truths from you, 

but, to my great diſappointment, I do not find that I am either untaught 
or taught. ALC. To unteach men their prejudices is a difficult taſk : 
and this muſt firſt be done, before we can pretend to teach them the 
truth. Beſides, we have at preſent no time to prove and argue. EUPH. 
But ſuppoſe my mind white paper, and without being at any pains to 
extirpate my opinions, or prove your own, only ſay what you would write 
thereon, or what you would teach me in caſe I were teachable. Be for 
once in earneſt, and let me know ſome one concluſion of yours before 
we part; or I ſhall intreat Crito to violate the laws of hoſpitality towards 
| S— thoſe 
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thoſe who have violated the laws of philoſophy, by hanging out falſe 
lights to one benighted in ignorance and error. I appeal to you (ſaid he 
turning to Crito) whether theſe philoſophical knight-errants ſhould not be 
confined in this caſtle of yours, till they make reparation. Emnphranor has 
reaſon, ſaid Crito, and my ſentence is that you remain here in durance, 
till you have done ſomething towards ſatisfying the engagement I am 
under, having promiſed, he ſhould know your opinions from yourſelves, 
which you alſo oy to, 


XXVII. ALC. Since it muſt be fo, I will now reveal what I take to be 
the ſum and ſubſtance, the grand arcanum and ultimate concluſion of 
our ſe, and that in two words, nAx rA XNOAHYIE. CRI. You are then a 
_ downright ſceptic. But, ſceptic as you are, you own it, probable there 
is a God, certain that the chriſtian religion is ufeful, poſſible it may be 
true, certain that if it be the minute philoſophers are in a bad way. This 


being the caſe, how can it be queſtioned what courſe a wiſe man ſhould 


take? Whether the principles of chriſtians or 1nfidels are trueſt may be 


made a queſtion, but which are ſafeſt can be none. Certainly if you 
doubt of all opinions you muſt doubt of your own; and then, for ought 


you know, the chriſtian may be true. The more doubt, the more room 


there is for faith, a ſceptic of all men having the leaſt right to demand 


evidence. But, whatever uncertainty there may be in other points, thus 


much is certain: either there is or is not a God: there is or is not a reve- 


lation: man either is or is not an agent: the ſoul is or is not immortal. 
If the negatives are not ſure, the affirmatives are poſſible. If the nega- 
tives are improbable, the affirmatives are probable. In proportion, as any 
of your ingenious men finds himſelf unable to prove any one of theſe 


negatives, he hath grounds to fuſpe he may be miſtaken. A minute 
philoſopher, therefore, that would act a conſiſtent part, ſhould have the 


diffidence, the modeſty, and the timidity, as well as the doubts, of a 
iceptic; not pretend to an ocean of light, and then lead us to an abyſs 
141 of 
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of darkneſs. If I have any notion of ridicule, this is moſt ridiculous. 
But your ridiculing what, for ought you know, may be true, I can make 
no ſenſe of, It is neither aCting as a wiſe man with regard to your own 
intereſt, nor as a good man with regard to that of your country. | 


XXVIII. Twlly ſaith ſomewhere, aut undique religionem tolle aut uſque- 
quaque conſerva : either let us have no religion at all or let it be reſpected. 
If any ſingle inſtance can be ſhewn of a people that ever proſpered with- 
out ſome religion, or if there be any religion better than the chriſtian, 
propoſe it in the grand aſſembly of the nation to change our conſtitution, 
and either live without religion, or introduce that new religion. A ſcep- 
tic, as well as other men, is member of a community, and can diſtinguiſh 
between good and evil, natural or political. Be this then his guide as a 


patriot, though he be no chriſtian. Or, if he doth not pretend even to 
this diſcernment, let him not pretend to correct or alter what he knows 


nothing of: neither let him that only doubts behave as if he could de- 
monſtrate. Jimagoras is wont to ſay, I find my country in poſſeſſion of 


certain tenets: they appear to have an uſeful tendency, and, as ſuch, are 


encouraged by the legiſlature; they make a main part of our conſtitution: 
I do not find theſe innovators can diſprove them, or ſubſtitute things 


more uſeful and certain in their ſtead: out of regard therefore to the 


good of mankind, and the laws of my country, I ſhall acquieſce i in them. 
I do not ſay Timagoras is a chriſtian, but I reckon him a patriot. Not to 
inquire in a point of ſo great concern is folly, but it is ſtill a higher de- 
gree of folly to condemn without inquiring, Ly/icles ſeemed heartily tired 
of this converſation, It is now late, ſaid he to Alciphron, and all things 
are ready for our departure. Every one hath his own way of thinking); 


and it is as impoſſible for me to adopt another man's, as to make his 
complexion and features mine. Alciphron pleaded that, having complied 


with Eupbranor's conditions, they were now at liberty: and Eupbranor 
| anſwered 
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anſwered that, all he deſired having been to know their tenets, he had 
nothing further to pretend. 


XXIX. The philoſophers being gone, I obſerved to Crito how unac- 
countable it was, that men ſo eaſy to confute ſhould yet be ſo difficult to 
convince. . This, ſaid Crito, is accounted for by Ariſtotle, who tells us 
that arguments have not an effect on all men, but only.on them whoſe 
minds are prepared by education and cuſtom, as land is for ſeed *, Make 

a point never ſo clear, it is great odds, that a man, whoſe habits and the 
bent of whoſe mind lie a contrary way, ſhall be unable to comprehend 


it. So weak a thing is reaſon in competition with inclination. I replied, 


this anſwer might hold with reſpect to other perſons and other times: but 


when the queſtion was of inquiſitive men, in an age wherein reaſon was 
ſo much cultivated, and thinking ſo much in vogue, it did not ſeem ſatis- 
factory. I have known it ' remarked, ſaid Crito, by a man of much ob- 
ſeryation, that in the preſent age thinking is more talked of but leſs prac- 
tiſed than in ancient times; and that ſince the revival of learning men 
have read much and wrote much, but thought little: inſomuch that with 


us to think cloſely and juſtly is the leaſt part of a learned man, and none 
at all of a polite man. The free-thinkers, it muſt be owned, make great 
pretenſions to thinking, and yet they ſhew but little exactneſs in it. A 
lively man, ſaid he, and what the world calls a man of ſenſe are often 


deſtitute of this talent, which 1s not a meer gift of nature, but muſt be 


improved and perfected, by much attention and exerciſe on very different 
ſubjects, a thing of more pains and time than the haſty men of parts in 
our age care to take, Such were the ſentiments of a judicious friend of 
mine: and, if you are not already ſufficiently convinced of theſe truths, 
you need only caſt an eye on the dark and confuſed, but nevertheleſs ad- 
mired, writers of this famous ſect: and then you will be able to judge, 
whether thoſe who are led by men of ſuch wrong heads can have very 


* Ethic. ad Nicom, I. 10. c. 9. 
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good ones of their own. Such, for inſtance, was Shinoſa the gest leader 
of our modern infidels, in whom are to be found many ſchemes and no- 
tions much admired and followed of late years: ſuch as undermining 
religion under the pretence of vindicating and explaining ſt: the main- 
taining it not neceſſary to believe in Chriſt according to the fleſh : the 
perſuading men that miracles are to be underſtood only in a ſpiritual and 
allegorical ſenſe: that vice is not ſo bad a thing as we are apt to think: 
that men are meer machines impelled by fatal neceſſity. I have heard, 
| ſaid I, Spinoſa repreſented as a man of cloſe argument and demonſtration. 
le did, replied Crito, demonſtrate; but it was after ſuch a manner, as 
any one may demonſtrate any thing. Allow a man the privilege to make 
his own definitions .af common words, and it will be no hard matter for 
him to infer concluſions, which in one ſenſe ſhall be true and in another — 


falſe, at once ſeeming paradoxes and manifeſt truiſms. For example, let 
but Spingſa define natural right to be natural power, and he will eaſily 


demonſtrate, that whatever a man can do he hath a right to do *. Nothing 
can be plainer than the folly of this proceeding: but our pretenders to 
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| the lumen ficcum are often ſo paſſionately prejudiced againſt religion, as 
to ſwallow the groſſeſt nonſenſe and GN of weak and wicked wri- 
ny for demonſtration, | = 


"RG And ſo great a noiſe, do theſe men make, with their thinking, 
reaſoning, and demonſtrating, as to prejudice ſome well-meaning perſons 
againſt all uſe and improveinent of reaſon. Honeſt Demea, having ſeen 
a neighbour of his ruined by the vices of a free- thinking ſon, contracted 
ſuch a prejudice againſt thinking, that he would not ſuffer his own to 
read Euclid, being told it might teach him to think; till a friend con- © 
vinced him the epidemical diſtemper was not thinking, but only the want | 
and affeQation of it. I know an eminent free-thinker, who never goes 
to bed, without a gallon of wine in his belly, and is ſure to repleniſh be- 
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fore the fumes are off his brain, by which means he has not had one 
ſober thought theſe ſeven years; another, that would not for the world 
loſe the privilege and reputation of free-thinking, who games all night, 
and lies in bed all day: and as for the outſide or appearance of 
thought in that meagre minute philoſopher Thycus, it is an effect, not of 
thinking, but of carking, cheating, and writing in an office. Strange, 
ſaid he, that ſuch men ſhould ſet up for free-thinkers!. But it is yet more 
ſtrange that other men ſhould be out of conceit with thinking and rea- 
ſoning, for the ſake of ſuch pretenders. I anſwered, that ſome good 
men conceived an oppoſition between. reaſon and religion, faith and 


knowledge, nature and grace; and that, conſequently, the way to pro- 


mote religion was, to quench the light. of nature, and diſcourage all ra- 
tional inquiry. 
\ | 

XXXI. How right the intentions of theſe men may be, . replied Crito, 
I ſhall not ſay; but ſurely their notions are very wrong. Can any thing 
be more diſhonourable to religion, than the repreſenting it as an unrea- 
ſonable, unnatural, ignorant inſtitution?” God is the father of all lights- 
whether natural or revealed. Natural. concupiſcence is one thing, and 
the light of nature another. You cannot therefore argue from the 
former againſt the latter: neither can you from ſeience falſly ſo calte., 
againſt real knowledge. Whatever therefore is ſaid of the one in holy 
ſcripture is not to be interpreted of the other. I inſiſted, that human 
learning. in the hands of divines, had from time to time, created great 
diſputes and diviſions in the church. As abſtracted metaphyſics, replied 


Crito, have always had a tendency to produce diſputes among chriſtians, 


as well as other men, ſo it ſhould ſeem that genuine truth and know- 
ledge would allay this humour, which makes men ſacrifice the undiſputed 
duties of peace and charity to diſputable notions. After all, ſaid I, what» 
ever may be ſaid for reaſon, it is plain, the ſceptics and infidels of the 


age are not to be cured by it. I will not diſpute this point, ſaid Crito; 
in 
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1n order to cure a diſtemper, you ſhould conſider what produced it. Had 


men reaſoned themſelves into a wrong opinion, one might hope to reaſon 
them out of it. But this is not the caſe; the infidelity of moſt minute 
philoſophers ſeeming an effect of very different motives from thought and 
reaſon, little incidents, vanity, diſguſt, humour, inclination, without the 
leaſt aſſiſtance from reaſon, are often known to make infidels. Where 


the general tendency of a doctrine is diſagreeable, the mind is prepared 


to reliſh and improve every thing that with the leaſt pretence ſeems to 


make againſt it. Hence the coarſe manners of a country curate, the po- 


lite ones of a chaplain, the wit of a minute philoſopher, a jeſt, a ſong, a 
tale can ſerve inſtead of a reaſon for infidelity. Bupalus preferred a rake 
in the church, and then- made- uſe of him as an argument againſt it. 
Vice, indolence, faction, and faſhion produce minute philoſophers, and 
meer petulancy not a few. Who then can expect a thing ſo irrational 
and capricious ſhould yield to reaſon? It may, nevertheleſs, be worth while 
to argue againſt ſuch men, and expoſe their fallacies, if not for their own 


ſake, yet for the ſake of others; as it may leſſen their credit, and prevent 


the growth of their ſea, by removing a prejudice in their favour, which 
ſometimes inclines others as well as themſclyes to think hay: have made 
a ben af human reaſon. | 


XXXUl. The moſt general pretext which looks like reaſon, is taken from 
the variety of opinions about religion. This is a reſting ſtone to a lazy 
and ſuperficial mind: but one of more ſpirit and a juſter way of think- 
ing, makes it a ſtep whence he looks about, and proceeds to examine, 
and compare the differing inſtitutions of religion. He will obſerve, 
which of theſe is the moſt ſublime and rational in its doctrines, moſt ve- 
nerable i in its myſteries, moſt uſeful in its precepts, moſt decent in its 
worſhip ? Which createth the nobleſt hopes, and moſt worthy views? 


He will conſider their riſe and progreſs; which oweth leaſt to hu- 


man arts or arms? Which flatters the ſenſes and groſs inclinations. 
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of men? Which adorns and i improves the moſt excellent part of our na- 
ture? Which hath been propagated in the moſt wonderful manner? 
Which hath ſurmounted the greateſt difficulties, or ſhewed the moſt diſ- 
intereſted zeal and ſincerity in its profeſſors ? He will inquire, which beſt 
accords with nature and hiſtory ? He will conſider, what ſavours of the 
world, and what looks like wiſdom from above? He will be careful to 
ſeparate human allay from that which is divine; and upon the whole, 
form his judgment like a reaſonable free-thinker. But inſtead of taking 
ſuch a rational courſe, one of theſe haſty ſceptics ſhall conclude without 
demurring, there is no wiſdom in politics, no honeſty in dealings, no 
knowledge in philoſophy, no truth in religion : and all by one and the 
ſame ſort of inference, from the numerous examples of folly, knavery, ig- 
norance, and error, which are to be met with in the world. But, as 


thoſe who are unknowing in every thing elſe, imagine themſelves ſharp- 
ſighted in religion, this. learned * is ofteneſt levelled againſt 


5 — 


XXXIII. In my opinion, he, that would convince an infidel who can 


be brought to reaſon, ought in the firſt place clearly to convince him of the 
being of a God, it ſeeming to me, that any man who is really a theiſt, 
cannot be an enemy to the chriſtian religion: and that the ignorance or 
diſbelief of this fundamental point, is that which at bottom conſtitutes 
the minute philoſopher. I imagine they, who are acquainted with the 
great authors in the minute philoſophy, need not be told of this. The 
being of a God is capable of clear proof, and a proper object of human 
reaſon; whereas the myſteries of his nature, and indeed whatever there is 
of myſtery in religion, to endeavour to explain, and prove by reaſon, is 
a vain attempt. It is ſufficient if we can ſhew there is nothing abſurd 
or repugnant in our belief of thoſe points, and, inſtead of framing hy- 
potheſes to explain them, we uſe our reaſon only for anſwering the ob- 


jections brought againſt them. But on all occaſions, we ought to diſtin- 
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guiſh the ſerious, modeſt, ingenuous man of ſenſe, who hath ſcruples 
about religion, and bchaves like a prudent man in doubt, from the mi- 
nute philoſophers, thoſe profane and conceited men, who muſt needs 
proſelyte others to their own doubts. When one of this ſtamp preſents. 
himſelf, we ſhould conſider what ſpecies he is of: whether a firſt or a ſe- 
cond-hand philoſopher, a libertine, ſcorner, or ſceptic ? Each character 
requiring a peculiar treatment. Some men are too ignorant to be hum- 


ble, without which there can be no docility: But though a man muſt 


in ſome degree have thought and conſidered to be capable of being con- 
vinced, yet it 1s poſſible the moſt ignorant may be laughed out of his 
opinions. I knew a woman of ſenſe reduce two minute philoſophers, 
who had long been a nuiſance to the neighbourhood, by taking her cue 
from their predominant affectations. The one ſet up for being the moſt 


incredulous man upon earth, the other for the moſt unbounded freedom. 


She obſerved to the firſt, that he who had credulity ſufficient to truſt 
the moſt valuable things, his life and fortune, to his apothecary and law- 


yer, ridiculouſly affected the character of incredulous, by refuſing to truſt 


his ſoul, a thing in his own account but a meer trifle, to his pariſh-prieſt, 
The other, being what you call a beau, ſhe made ſenſible how abſolute 
a ſlave he was 1n point of dreſs, to him the moſt important thing in the 


world, while he was earneſtly contending for a liberty of thinking, with 
which he never troubled his head; and how much more it concerned 


and became him to aſſert an independency on faſhion, and obtain ſcope 
for his genius, where it was beſt qualified to exert itſelf. The minute 
philoſophers at firſt hand are very few, and conſidered in themſelves, of 
ſmall conſequence : but their followers, who pin their faith upon them, 
are numerous, and not leſs confident than credulous ; there being ſome- 
thing in the air and manner of theſe ſecond-hand philoſophers, very apt 
to diſconcert a man of gravity and argument, and much more difficult 
to be born than the weight of their objections, 
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XXXIV. Crito having made an end, Euphranor declared it to be his 
opinion, that it would much conduce to the public benefit, if, inſtead of 
diſcouraging free-thinking, there was erected in the midſt of this free 
country a dianoetic academy, or ſeminary for free-thinkers, provided with 
retired chambers, and galleries, and ſhady walks and groves, where, after 
ſeven years ſpent in ſilence and meditation, a man might commence a 
genuine free-thinker, and from that time forward, have licence to think 
what he pleaſed, and a badge to diſtinguiſh him from counterfeits. In 
good earneſt, ſaid Crito, I imagine that thinking is the great dederatum of 
the preſent age; and that the real cauſe of whatever is amiſs, may juſtly 
be reckoned the general neglect of education, in thoſe who need it moſt, 
the people of faſhion. What can be expected where thoſe who have the 
moſt influence, have the leaſt ſenſe, and thoſe who are ſure to be follow- 
ed ſet the worſt example? Where youth ſo uneducated are yet ſo for- 
ward? Where modeſty is eſteemed puſillanimity, and a deference to years, 
| knowledge, religion, laws, want of ſenſe and ſpirit? Such untimely growth 
1 of genius would not have been valued or encouraged by the wiſe men 
of antiquity; whoſe ſentiments on this point are ſo ill ſuited to the ge- 
nius of our times, that it is to be feared modern ears could not bear them. 
But however ridiculous ſuch maxims might ſeem to our Britiſb youth, 
who are ſo capable and ſo forward to try experiments, and mend the 
conſtitation of their country, I believe it will be admitted by men of 
ſenſe, that if the governing part of mankind would in theſe days, for ex- 
periment's ſake, conſider themſelves in that old Homerical light as paſtors 
of the people, whoſe duty it was to improve their flock, they would ſoon | 
find that this is to be done by an education very different from the mo- 
dern, and othergueſs maxims than thoſe of the minute philoſophy. IF 
our youth were really inured to thought and reflexion, and an acquaint- 
ance with the excellent writers of antiquity, we ſhould ſoon ſee that li- 
centious humour, vulgarly called free-thinking, baniſhed from the pre- 
ſence of gentlemen, together with ignorance and ill taſte ; which as they 
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are inſeparable from vice, fo men follow vice for the ſake of pleaſure, 
and fly from virtue through an abhorrence of pain. Their minds there- 
fore betimes ſhould be formed and accuſtomed to receive pleaſure and 
pain from proper objects, or, which is the ſame thing, to have their in- 


clinations and averſions rightly placed. K val N fin. This accord- 


ing to Plato and Ariſtotle, was the zen rad, the right education *, . 


And thoſe who, in their own minds, their health, or their fortunes, feel 
the curſed effects of a wrong one, would do well to conſider, they can- 
not better make amends for what was amiſs in themſelves, than by pre- 
venting the ſame in their poſterity. While Crito was ſaying this, com- 


pany came in, which put an end to our converſation. 


* Plato in Protag. & Ariſtot. ethic. ad Nicom. I. 2. c. 2. & I. 10. c. g. 
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